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LL SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign countries 
Orientation and placement tests for new students 
Registration 

Classes begin 

Labor Day (holiday) 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 

Fall Convocation 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Applications due for February graduation 


Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive Exami- 
ational Affairs and in the School 


nations in the School of Inte 
of Government and Business Administration 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Board of Trustees meeting 


Applications due for spring semester financial aid 


Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., 
prehensive Examinations 


ademic Calendar is subject to change 
J€ registration procedure and the hours of registration are stated in the Schedule of Classes, 


ch is available in advance of each semester 


and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Com- 
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November 4—5 


November 11 
November 24-25 
November 28 


December 3 


December 8 
December 9 
December 12-20 


1989 


January 3 


January 4 


*January 4—6 
January 9 
January 13 
January 16 
January 19 
January 20 
January 24 
February 1 
February 10 
February 19 
February 20 
February 22 


February 24 


March 1 
March 10 
March 13-17 
March 16 


March 20 


April 1 


School of International Affairs and School of Government and 
Business Administration Master's Comprehensive Examination! 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Thanksgiving holiday 

Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education 
and Human Development, and the School of Government and 
Business Administration 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Orientation for new students and students from foreign 
countries 

Master's theses due from February candidates 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for February graduation 
Registration 

Spring semester classes begin 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Inauguration Day (holiday) 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 

Applications due for May graduation 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Winter Convocation 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
tions in the School of International Affairs and the School of 
Government and Business Administration 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the Gradual 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education and 
Human Development 

Deadline for submission of 1989-90 undergraduate financial aif 
applications 

Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Com- 
prehensive Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Spring recess 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the School í 
Government and Business Administration 

Deadline for submission of summer sessions and 1989-90 grad 
uate financial aid applications 


* The registration procedure and the hours of registration are stated in the Schedule of Class 


which is available in advance of each semester 


April 7—8 
April 8 


April 9 
April 10 


April 13 


April 14 
April 24 


April 28—May 
May 5 
May 7 
May 18 


THE CALENDAR 


School of Government and Business Administration and School 
of International Affairs Master's Comprehensive Examinations 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive 
Examinations 


Honors Convocation 

Master's theses due from all May candidates except those in the 
School of International Affairs 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May graduation 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Last day of spring semester classes 


Master's theses due from May candidates in the School of Inter- 
national Affairs 

Examination period 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Commencement 


Board of Trustees meeting 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


founded 1821 


Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


General] Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducation 
Location 
| 


50 states, District of Columbia, anc 
over 100 countries 


Geographical Origin of Students 


$358 per semester hour, to a maxi 
mum of $9,570 per academic year 
(see pages 27—31) 


1988—89 Tuition 


Number of Full-time Faculty 1,198 (91% with doctoral degrees) 


524 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 


Cost varies from approximately $4 
to $5,700 for the academic year 
(see pages 58—59) 


Room and Board 


Number of On-campus Students 9,895 full-time; 7,078 part-time 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, American Litera 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Admini 
tion, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Enginee 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Cla 
Humanities, Computer and Information Systems, Computer Science, Criminal Jus 
Dance, Early Modern European Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Econof 
Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, Emergency Medical Services, E 
Literature, Environmental Studies, Exercise and Sport Science, Fine Arts, F| 
Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literat 
History, Human Services, International Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin 
can Studies, Liberal Arts, Literature in English, Mathematics, Mechanical Engine@ 
Medical Record Administration, Medical Technology, Middle Eastern Studies, M 
Nursing Anesthesia, Philosophy, Physician Assistant, Physics, Political Commul 
tions, Political Science, Psychology, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences and Ad 
istration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Culturé 
Translation, Sociology, Spanish-American Literature, Spanish Language and Litera 
Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech and Hearing Science, Statif 
Systems Analysis and Engineering, Theatre, Travel and Tourism, Zoology 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate Scho 
Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health Scie 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and H 
Development, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the Sché 
International Affairs. 


'HE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


l'he George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
Pian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
hanged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
pame it bears, is an intangible one 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
Apon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
0Cal prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, 
towards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
he District of ( ;olumbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
Povernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
POngress never extended a "fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
?ut of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

! Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
hissionary urge and the need for a learned cler a group of dedicated 
hinisters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
n the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
€verend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 
jetitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
ranted a charter, which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 

821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “That 
ersons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected 
| trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be 
efused admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immuni- 
es, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of 
eligion.” 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 
ollege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a 
alf acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending 
orth from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
chool was lox ated downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University 
eriod, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between 

Irteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half- entury, the University's present plant has been devel- 
Ped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 
€tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

© area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. President 

9nroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of 

e Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the 
astor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 
Wenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he hoped to 
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PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “th 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of 
university at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been th 
aim to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with a view towar 
meeting the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditio 
al principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all th 
resources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination 

To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to on 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Universit 
to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the nation" 
capital and the Washington community in continuing the development of 
great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge ti 
develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, ant 
coeducational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the persona 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of tht 
University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza 

tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials availabl 
in the nation's capital are basic to the continuous development of thé 
University's educational program. 
The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application ol 
high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to al 
students whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are majol 
missions of the University. | 
A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part ol 
the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of af 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity td 
supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research tha 
it espouses. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS | 


George Washington University includes nine colleges, schools, and divisions, 
as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor op 
Science, and Bachelor of Music. The College also provides prelegal ant 
premedical programs and the preprofessional work required for admission I! 
the School of International Affairs. 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Heallki 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doct@ 
of Medicine. 
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The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences*t offers advanced study and 
"search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
eorensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in 
a0rensic Science, Master of Science for Teac hers, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
éhe degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science are also available through 
Hf-campus programs administered by the Division of Continuing Education. 
| The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to the 
Pgrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of S ience, Bachelor of Science in 
dealth Science, Master of Public Health, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris 
loctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative 
Aw (American Practic e), and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs 
? Continuing Legal Education. 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
Pgree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, 
bmputer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems 
halysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Master of 
cience, Master of Engineering Administration, Engineer, Applied Scientist, 
1d Doctor of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off- 
Ampus programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of 
hgineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off« ampus pro- 
àms are administered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
‘grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 

velopment and Bac helor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

id graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and 
uman Development, Master of Arts in Teac hing, Master of Education, 
lucation Specialist, and Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in 
lucation and Human Development is also available through off-campus 

grams administered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Government and Business Administrationt offers undergradu- 
° Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Ac ountancy and Bachelor of 

ISiness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of 
aster of Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business 

Iministration. Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public 

Ministration, Master of Sc ience in Information Systems Technology, Master 

Taxation, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Specialist in Health 

ices Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

he School of International Affairst offers undergraduate programs leading 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the degree of 
aster of Arts. 

‘he Division of Continuing Education assists in providing continuing 

Ucation programs for adult students by administering or coordinating the off- 


? Graduate S hool of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and 
t 1 Sciences in offering programs leading to the joint degrees of Master of Science-Doctor of 
“icine and Doctor of Medicine-Doctor of Philosophy 


le National Law Center cooperates with the School of International Affairs, the Graduate 


100] of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Administration in 


TING programs leading to joint Juris Doctor and master's degrees 
olum an College of Arts and Sciences « ooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 


x in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
?dicine, 
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campus credit offerings of the colleges and schools of the University, at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Noncredit courses are also offered thro 
the Division. 


ACADEMIC STAT 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agen 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association 
University Women and is a member of the College Board. 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amerit 
Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Adn 
sions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine a 
Health Sciences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, whic 
currently the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly 
the American Medical Association and the Association of American Medi 
Colleges. All undergraduate engineering curricula, including the compu 
engineering option, of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission of the Accreditati 
Board for Engineering and Technology. The computer science curriculum 
accredited by the Computer Science Accreditation Commission of the Comp 
ing Sciences Accreditation Board. The School of Education and Hu 
Development is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges 
Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditati 
of Teacher Education for its eligible bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degl 
programs; the School's counseling programs are accredited by the Council 
the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs and 1 
Council on Rehabilitation Education. The School of Government and Busine 
Administration has maintained full membership in the Middle Atlantic Asso 
ation of Colleges of Business Administration since 1961. It joined the Coum 
on Graduate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the Sché 
became a member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Busi 
the Assembly accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its mast 
program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational requi 
ments for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Managemé 
Accountant professional examinations. The program in health services admi 
istration is accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Hea 
Services Administration. The Master of Public Administration program is! 
the approved list of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs à 
Administration. The Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree programi 
recognized by the American Planning Association. The Department of Chem 
try is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Departmé 
of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of ne 


Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department 
Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Associatif 
The graduate program in speech-language pathology and audiology is accreé 
ed by the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speed 
Language Pathology and Audiology. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any person on 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or vetef 


status. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of 
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Iniversity, including admission to education programs and employment. The 
llniversity is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

$ Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
Pgulations concerning discrimination in education or employment programs 
hd activities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne R. Phelps, Associate Provost, 
jeorge Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994- 
pos. or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of 
Qucation. 


OCATION 


the University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue 
hd 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
Ouse, the World Bank, the Core oran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, 
pe National Academy of Sciences, the John F Kennedy Center for the 
'rforming Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 


HE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


he library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
Ibrary (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 
ational Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These colle tions contain approximately 1,540,000 volumes, to which are 
fided some 60,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Universi 
aPpropriation provide research materials in the fields of American civiliza- 
"D, American literature, art historv, foreign service, history, labor relations, 
iblic finan, e, the social sciences, and transportation. Gifts from many sources 
Pve enriched the collections, inc luding a large National Endowment for the 
umanities grant to strengthen the University’s humanities holdings. The 
"aries currently receive about 15,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
lVice desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
lentation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 

1e library strives to fulfill the c urricular, research, and recreational needs 
d interests of the students. Through « omputerized searches of bibliographic 
ta bases. the reference staff identifies and locates desired research materials 
(t easily found through more traditional methods. The staff assists all 
embers of the University in using the rich resources of the Washington area 
ia the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon 
Plication, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing 
"m the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the 
ashington area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal articles 

Interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the United 
ites, and in various other countries. 


E BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


a rm . r " . G 
9 l niversity is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
lich the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


Verett H. Bellows, M.A., Chairman 
. Stanley Crane, B.S., Vice Chairman 
addeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Secretary 
ancy B, Dudley, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 
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Robert McC. Adams, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
Harold F. Baker, J.D. 

*Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 
*Barbara W. Callahan, B.A., M.B.A. 


Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr. 

Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 
John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

*Robert F. Guarasci, B.A. 

*Ira C. Gubernick, B.Acct. 
Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

*Norris C. Hekimian, B.E.E., M.S., Ph.D. 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 
*Howard P. Hoffman, B.A. 

Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 

Marvin L. Kay, B.A 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S 
Theodore N. Lerner, LL.B. 

Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

Floretta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 
Thomas J. Owen, B.A. 
*Robert G. Perry, B.S. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

*Robert A. Rosenfeld, B.A., J.D. 
John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B 
*Tames E. Shuler, B.A. 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 


Honorary Trustees 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee 


k 
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tharles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D. 
/atson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 
seph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


'FICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
e University 


*phen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., President 

illiam David Johnson, B.S., Provost 

Marianne Ruth Phelps, Ph.D., Associate Provost 

Margaret Kahn Cohen, M.A., Assistant Provost for Institutional Research 
arles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 

Vicki J. Baker, M.A., Assistant Treasurer, Student Financial Aid and Cashier 

William J. Carter, M.S., Assistant Treasurer, Investments 

Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer, Facilities 

Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs 

Donald A. Runvon, M Ed., Assistant Treasurer, Business and Procurement 
Affairs 

derick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 

l'ed J. Christensen, M.S., Assistant Vice President for Television m; 

Anthony George Coates, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs 
fargaret Persse Trexler, B.A., Assistant Vice President for Faculty Personnel 
and Academic Publications i : 

Wrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Acting Vice President for Medical 
Affairs and Acting Executive Dean of the Medical Center 

rl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 

Iph J. Olmo, B.A., C.P.A., Comptroller 

Chester Grzelak, M.B.A., C.P.A., Assistant Comptroller 

bert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget 


illiam Parkhurst Smith, jr., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for Student 
Affairs 


Chael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and University 
Relations 


Dina Dorich, M.A., Assistant Vice President for University Relations 
Richard Thomas Haskins, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Development 


les Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of Personnel Services 

Donald Driver, M.B.A., Director of International Student Services 
Matthew Gaglione, B.S., Registrar 

il Short Hanson, M.A., Dean of Students 

nald W. Howard, B.A., Director of Alumni Relations 

ert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

el Kuperschmit, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 
chael N, Peller, Director of the Smith Center 

aron J. Rogers, M.L.S., Ph.D., University Librarian 

orge William Gustav Stoner, M.A., Director of Admissions 

lorman J. Strong, M.S., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
Ty Jo Warner, M.S., Director of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 
n Elisabeth Webster, M.A., Director of Housing and Residence Life 
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The College, Schools, and Divisions 

Clara Maria Lovett, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences] 

Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., Dean of the Medical Center, for h 
Administrative Affairs 

Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for} 
Academic Affairs 

John C. LaRosa, M.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Clinical Affairs h 

Jerome Aure Barron, LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center 

Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Appliedk 


Science J 
Leo D. Leonard, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education and Human 

Development I 
Norma Maine Loeser, D.B.A., Dean of the Sc hool of Government and 

Business Administration I 
Maurice Alden East, Ph.D., Dean of the School of International Affairs 
Carol Holden, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Continuing Education 4 


Joseph John Cordes, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts al 
Sciences, for Faculty Affairs and Programs J 

David Willard McAleavey, Ph.D., Associate Dean oj Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 

Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate 
and Sciences 

Michael John Jackson, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Research 

Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 1. 
Student Affairs and Admissions P 

Robert Dean Lindeman, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for $ 
Veterans Hospital Affairs 

Thomas Eugene Piemme, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for F 


/ 


School of Art. 


Continuing Medical Education D 
Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for $, 
Education; Director of Education 1 


Edward Andrew Potts, LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Center $ 
John Smith Jenkins, J.D., M.A., Associate Dean of the National Law Cente 
for External Affairs; Director of Law Development L 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering andR 
Applied Science | 
Jay R. Shotel, Ed.D., Associate Dean oj the School of Education and Hum@ 
Development | 
Charles Woodrow Washington, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of » 
Government and Business Administration ) 
Henry Nau, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of International Affairs $ 
George Edgar Jones, M.B.A., Ed.D.. Associate Dean of the Division of 1 
Continuing Education f 
Noravr Krikor Khatcheressian, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian Colleg% 
Arts and Sciences, for Student Services l 
Avery DeLano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate Si hool of 
Arts and Sciences f 
Charles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Am 
and Sciences $ 
David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate Sc hool of Art$ 
and Sciences ! 


THE UNIVERSITY 


arrett Michael Wise, B.S., Assistant Dean in the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences : p aed f 

obert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director o 
Admissions (J.D. Program) à } ; f 

Aarlana R. Valdez, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Student and Administrative Affairs . E oed, m" 

aul Bernard Malone III, D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of Governmen 
and Business Administration, for Graduate Programs z 

Aarvin Stewart Katzman, D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of * i 
Government and Business Administration, for l ndergraduate Programs 

;Tegory Ludlow, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of International Affairs 

mes Costantino, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education i 

larriet A. Little, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education : 

lillie Jo Moreland, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education e : 

ayle E. Schou, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education WM 

bbie O. Smith, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education 


OMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1987-88 
Ommittee on the Judicial System: G.W. Smith (Chairman), M.A. Burns, O. 
eavey, three student members 


tudent-Faculty Committee on Appeals: C.B. Craver (Chairman), L.T. Bowles, V. 
oleman, H.E. Yeide, four student members 


ommittee on Religious Life: R.E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chairman), C.J. Derricotte, E A. 
isher, M.D. Ticktin, H.E. Yeide, A.M. Yezer, LJ Strong (ex officio), R.E. 
ickman (ex officio), J.S. Rodenstein (ex officio), five student members 


ommittee on Student Publications: E J. Englander (Chairman), C.B. Craver, Gy 
IcSwain, B Nolan, L. Panyon, C.W. Puffenbarger, S.A. Quitslund, M. Soltan, 
. Moshavi (ex officio), eight student members 


ommittee on the University Bookstore: C.J. Deering (Chairman), M.V. Dow, M. 
eich, three student members 


?mmittee on Federal Educational Allowances: H. Solomon (Chairman), R.S. 
rench, C.M Lovett, L.H. Elliott (ex officio), W.D. Johnson (ex officio) 


Ommittee on Coordinated Planning: W.D. Johnson (Chairman), A.B. Cambel, 
E. Diehl, R.W Eldridge, R.S. French, N.M. Loeser, M.J. Worth, A.M. Yezer, 
US Phelps (ex officio), two student members 


)mmittee on Research: H. Solomon (Chairman), M. Atkin, A I. El-Ansary, R.S. 
tench, S.E, Haber, C J. Lange, D.R. Lehman, M.N. Rashid, L.F. Robinson, N.D. 
'^8Purwalla, D.G. White, C.A. Garris, M. Jackson (ex officio) 


Ommittee on Sponsored Research: M. Belin, B.L. Berman, R.C Cottrell, A.C. 
ollinsheaq. J.F. Lewis, R.C. Waters, C.A. Garris, M. Jackson (ex officio), C.]. 
ange (ex Officio), A.E. Parrish (ex officio), six student members 


)mmittee on Research on Hu :: E. Abravanel (Chairman), J.W Hn Y: 
ange, P.H.M. Lengermann, A.E. Parrish, P.J. Poppen, M.N. Rashid, S.E. 
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Ae? ee 
Steinbach, (representative of the American Count il on Education), P.W. W irt# 


C.A. Garris i 
Committee on Hazardous Materials: C.E. O'Rear (Chairman), H.R. Brasse, R- 
'R 


Burch, C.W. Goode, G.W. McIntyre, R. Packer, T.P. Perros, L.F. Robinson, I 
Siegel, W.D. Sloan, Jr., D.S. Smith, C.J. Lange (ex officio) a 


Committee on Institutional Animal Care and Use: L L. Gallo (Chairman), g 
Bloom, E.W. Bradley, J. Burns, A.R. Evans, M. Jackson, C.J. Lange, G.W 
Mergner, M. Olding, M. Reich, L.A Rothblat, B.C. Zook, R. Hitzelberg (@ 

rt 


officio) 


h 
Committee on Academic Oversight for Athletics: E.A. Caress, J.E. Feir, C. Hoare 
M.S. Katzman, D. McAleavey, R. Rycroft, S. Bilsky (ex officio), S. Hoben (8i 


officio), M.]. Warner (ex officio) i 
Committee on University Parking: M.M. Barch (Chairman) J.E. Clifford, J.B 
Levy, M.R. Phelps, I.J. Katz, C.E Diehl (ex officio), J. Mello (ex officio), i 
Runvon (ex officio), four student members $ 


Committee on Campus Security: E.A Potts (Chairman), C.J. Herber, H.H Hobbi 
P.M. Kelley, C.J. Lange, D.H McElveen, S.L. Simons, M.J. Warner RÍ 


Dickman (ex officio), C.W. Goode (ex officio), three student members i 
> 
THE FACULTY SENATE 1987-88 ^ 
*lerome Aure Barron 
Simon Ya Berkovich *Norma Maine Loeser | 
*Philip Stanley Birnbaum *Clara Maria Lovett A 
James Franklin Burks Dorothy Adele Moore } 
John Cibinic, Jr lohn Andrew Morgan, Jr b 
Barkley Clark Salvatore Rocco Paratore 
Victor Hugo Cohn Howard Clemeth Pierpont ) 
Christopher James Deering Philip Norman Reeves ^ 
*Maurice Alden East Philip Robbins i 
Mervyn L. Elgart tLilien Filipovitch Robinson ? 
*Lloyd Hartman Elliott Stefan Otto Schiff i 
Raymond Richard Fox *Jay R. Shotel $ 
*Roderick Stuart French Suzanne Lee Simons 
*John Matthew Gaglione Arthur Hall Smith ] 
Charles Alexander Garris George Wilson Smith ^ 
Phillip Donald Grub *Henry Solomon J 
Arthur David Kirsch Susan J. Tolchin ‘ 
Joseph Benjamin Levy Anthony Marvin Yezer 
*Harold Liebowitz Luize Elizabeth Zubrow i 
) 
Roger E. Schechter, Parliamentarian ! 
- 


* 


* Ex officio member 
t Chairman of the Executive Committee 


DMISSIONS 


he University is coeducational and ac epts applications for admission at the 
eginning of each semester and summer session 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be acc ompanied by 
530 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study) application fee." 
he application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the 
raduate School of Arts and Sciences and for students applying for readmis- 
on who were registered as degree candidates at the time of their last 
'Bistration at this University and who have not since registered at another 
istitution 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete creden- 
als well in advance of the semester or summer session for which they seek 
Imission Specific dates are given in each section bek 

Acceptance is based on available space and evidence of potential for 
Iccessful study. The following criteria are ynsidered: degree or major 


i 


r previous college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades and 
SÍ scores, 


jective related to rigor of program and grades achieved in secondary school 


at and recommendations 

he University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student with an 
ademic record that indicates doubtful ability to succeed i t In the 
aluation process, there is no discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
ligion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran status 


UATE ADMISSIONt 


pplication forms for admission or readmission to undergraduate or nondegree 
atus are available from and should be returned the Office of Admissions, 
eorge Washington University, Washington 


econdary School Students 


PPlicants who wish to begin college in a summer session or in the fall 
‘meste 


r should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high school 
reference will be 


given to students who submit applications and required 
edentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wish to 
egin college in the spring semester should apply no later than November 1. 
Applicants from sec ondary schools must arrar o have sent directly from 
ieir Schools to the ( tice of Admissions omplete academic record together 
ith a personal evaluation and recommendation from the principal. This 


''ormation should be supplied on a standard form used by the secondary 
hoo] 


E 
trance Examinatior ! ondary schools must submit 


Ores on the ge Board ^ ; > " Maa a 

Mihemetios and on the Scholasti j I T) or on the American 

ollege l'esting (ACT) battery por — SA 

Í Admissions trom t l ‘ 

Early N tificati s A | >t h isi ns n , « if as ns tor the fall 

mester wil] require submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year tes 
anaa decisions iven after Nov >r 1 to students whose 


ores 
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applications become complete with secondary school records through tla 

rovided these records clearly establist 
IRI 

d students who hav. 


iunior year and junior-year test scores, p 
admissibility. 

Early Admission Plan—Exceptionally well-prepare 
completed the junior year in high school may apply for early admission. Thi 


plan is designed for students with the emotional maturity, às well as tifi 


academic ability and background, necessary for college entrance. In most cases 
ademic offerings IP! 


pted for early admission have exhausted a« 
fs 


applicants acce 
that remaining for the senior year 1s not in " 
1e 


secondary school to the extent 


best interests of the students or their schools 
m A a le 
To be considered for early admission, students must £ 
1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year P 
a 


high school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of th 
completing all required entrance units with the 
vear of English; 

3. have the unqualified re 
or counselor; 

4. submit two letters ot recommendation 
from teachers who can testify to the student's maturity 
enter college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or 
entrance; 

6. arrange to have SAT or ACT scores sent directly to the Office Pi 
Admissions by the testing agency; $ 

7. take the College Board Ac hievement Tests in English composition all 


à E r á e 
mathematics and one other Achievement Test (of the student’s choice) W 


directly to the Office of Admissions by ju 
f 


Pe 
" 


th 


e college or division applied to, 
possible exception of the fou 


f 
: n eint V 

commendation of the secondary s« hool principl | 
b 


(in addition to the counselor? 
, { 
and general readiness} 
Y 


guardian supporting early colle, 
h b 


arrange to have the scores sent 
testing agency 


Transfer Students $ 
Undergraduate students from other institutions should submit applicatio 


and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November if 


the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions 

To be accepted for transfer, a student must be in good standing 
scholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attend 
A student who has been academically dismissed will not normally be conss, 
ered for admission. i 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher educati 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admission, 
transcript of his or her re ord, even if credits were not earned. 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C 
better in transferable academic courses from an accredited institution) at V, 
time the application is submitted, his or her high school record and Coll 
Board or ACT test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly Í if 


d 
as ^ 


the high school and testing agency e 
Advance Tuition Deposit 1 


After notification of acceptance, a $100 advance tuition deposit will 
required of all full-time undergraduate students, including those readmit 
This deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall semesteh 
until December 15 for students entering in the spring semester The depos 
credited toward tuition and is not refundable i 


ADMISSIONS 


vanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


DIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


iere there is no duplication involved, either through course work or 
mination, credit may be granted for work succ essfully completed at other 
titutions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the 
ropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the 
titution at which the previous work was completed, and the regulations of 
division of this University in which the credit is to be applied toward a 
ree. Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as 
ed in this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require 
idation by examination or completion of higher-level courses in the same 
uence. Transfer credit will not be assigned for courses completed with a 
"pass grade (D or the equivalent); advanced professional (engineering, 
ication, business) courses unless such courses are required for the student's 
'U degree (credit for professional courses is limited to 9 semester hours in 
umbian College); course work completed in vocational/technical programs 
» Secretarial studies); sub-freshman-level remedial work 

the School of Government and Business Administration, there is a 
itation of three semester hours per course to be assigned for work completed 
another institution; students transferring to that school from two-year 
leges will receive no more than 60 semester hours of credit to be applied to 
ree programs at this University. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
| the School of International Affairs acc ept a maximum of 66 semester hours 
redit from two-year colleges. The School of Education and Human Develop- 
nt will accept no more than 63 semester hours of such credit 

ll transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 
Tees sought at this University 


n 


DIT BY EXAMINATION, FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS, FROM NONCOLLEC 
ATIONS, AND BY NONTRADITIONAL METHODS 


'uming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 semester 
S$ of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University for any 
nbination of the following except as noted below 
ollege Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score 
Ort sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at 
Student's request, credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
‘anced Placement Tests ex ept the test in Studio Art, for which no credit is 
ded. Examinations passed with scores of three may be considered for 
lit or plac ement if the student arranges to have the examination booklet sent 
le Office of Admissions. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered 
!é secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who 
ìplete a Course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the 
mination Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of the 
"Icant and should be made through the secondary school attended or with 
rogram Director, College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, 
ceton, N.J, 08541-6671 
ollege Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP}—CLEP offers two 
' examinations General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General 
ations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, 
ematie $, natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject 
Minations measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are 
Ted in 30 subjects. 


of 
min 
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Credit is assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of tH 
English composition examination, passed at approximately the 50th percenti#! 
or above. 

Credit is assigned, with some € eptions, for the Subject Examinatio 
passed at the level recommended in the College Board model policy.* P" 
student registered in a degree program at this University must seek departme? 
tal and dean's approval prior to taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit 
be applied toward the degree. Credit may not be earned by passing t 
examination after having taken an equivalent course. Arrangements for t 
examinations are the responsibility of the student and should be made with 
College Board College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N 


08541-6601. | 
Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates -Credit may 
assigned for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Cols 
College departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of t 
University; see page 71. 5 
Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled 
the School of Government and Business Administration, credit is assigned $ 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense ActivP 

for Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to 
School of Government and Business Administration, a limited amount of cre 
may be assigned for selected service school courses. Students seeking S 
credit should consult the Office of Admissions. 

Credit for Courses Offered by Noncollegiate Organizations—Except to und 
graduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Administrati 
a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses offered 
noncollegiate organizations. The University accepts some recommendatié 
published in the National Guide to Credit Recommended for Noncollegi 
Courses. Students who wish to know whether courses offered by their empl 
ers can be considered for credit should inquire at the Office of Admissi 
Courses containing fewer than 30 hours of class instruction are not review 
Records, which vary with the sponsoring organization, will be required. 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television—Ex@ 
to undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Ad 
istration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses ta 
by nontraditional methods, provided that such courses require the studel 
physical presence during a monitored final examination. Assignment of $ 
credit will require a statement from the sponsoring agency that such 
examination was a required part of the course. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT OR WAIVER BY MINATION 
Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basi 
scores on Achievement Tests of the College Board as follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 


English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39—40 
History and/or 71-72 


* See page 124 for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to the School of Government and B 
Administration. 
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650 

600 

600 Waives a two-year language 
600 requirement 

700 

650 


ore of 58 or above on the SAT Test of Standard Written English, or a score 
3 or above on the ACT English Usage Test, will waive English 10. 
lvanced standing (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT, 
» Or Achievement Test results. 


DUATE ADMISSION* 


aduate School of Arts and Sciences—Application forms for admission or 
mission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of 
and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
pleted applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitted 
he dates indicated on the Graduate School's application information. 
lications for graduate study without fellowship support must be received 
ily 1 for the fall semester, by November 1 for the spring semester, and by 
15 for the summer session, unless otherwise noted on the Graduate 
ol's application information. Applications are acceptable after these dates 
view and possible admission in the corresponding semester only if time 
uts and if space is available in the program desired. 
hool of Education and Human Development—Application forms for 
sion or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of 
ation and Human Development, George Washington University, Washing- 
C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to that 
' no later than June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring 


ster, and April 1 for the summer sessions, unless an extension is granted 
e office of the dean. 


100] of Government and Business Administration— Application forms for 


Ssion or re 
and 
ge Wa 
uate 
late 


admission are available at the Office of Enrollment Develop- 
Admissions, School of Government and Business Administration, 
shington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application for 
Degree Candidacy shows the deadlines for applications to the 
Programs offered by this school. 

100] of International Affairs Application forms for admission or read- 
on are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, School of Internation- 
airs, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Completed 
cation forms should be submitted to that office no later than February 1 
ary 15 for foreign applicants and applicants for graduate fellowship or 
antships). Admission is for the fall semester only. All credentials, 
dng trans ripts from all institutions attended, Graduate Record Examina- 
Cores, and letters of reference, must be received before the deadline date. 


SION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


fice of University Students in the Division of Continuing Education 


; ion-campus credit courses available to nondegree students. Application 
| Tw admission to nondegree status in this Division are available from and 
; 


* returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 


— 


taile 
"d a i llet 
Admission requirements, see the appropriate school in this Bulletin 
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Washington, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms and any credenti 
required should be received by the Office of Admissions no later than 
Friday before the first day of registration (see Calendar, page 5). To a 
paying a late registration fee, applicants should make sure that all neces$ 
forms and credentials are in the Office of Admissions prior to registrati 
There is no fee for applying to this Division. For detailed entrance req 
ments, see page 167. | 
Students in this Division may not take accountancy, business administrat 
or management science courses; reg „s may be def 


students in nondegree status when space is nee 
With the exception of the School of Government and Business Adminis 


tion, which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatricul 
status, a maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Contini 
Education may be applied toward a bachelor’s degree in the other underg 


ate degree-granting colleges or schools of the University. 
B i \ 


istration in other course 
ded for degree students. | 


READMISSION 


Previously registe 
discontinuing enrollm 
ed) must apply for readmission. 
students in good academic standing 
(see pages 19—20 and 23-24). Students w 


academic probation or under suspension should 
appropriate proce sing of readmission credentials. Students seeking real 


sion after having attended other institutions of higher education in the in 
must have complete official transcripts sent to the appropriate office al 
University from all other institutions attended. Students seeking readmi 
as degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status 
submit all entrance credentials not previously received or required. 
Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in 


at the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmissio 
previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they hā 
since registered at another institution 


red students who wish to resume studies on campus 
ent for one or more semesters (summer sessions ex 
Deadlines for readmission applications 
are the same as those for new applical 
ho discontinued enrollment whi 
allow at least one mon 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as à F 
Language (see below) should be received from international students ® 
than March 1 (February 1 for some graduate programs) for the fall semes 


October 1 for the spring semester. 


Required Records 
is sent, students must have the edu 
snd directly to the appropriate ad 
pages 19-20, or Graduate Ad 
and records listing subj: 
rived. Certified c 
olleges, and uniV 
and certificates § 


At the time the application 
institutions previously attended se 
office (see Undergraduate Admission, 
pages 23—24) copies of official certificates 
grades received, examinations taken, and degrees rece 
diplomas and certificates from all secondary schools, c 
attended are required. Records of state examinations 


— 
1 this Bulletin 


* For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or sc hool ir 


REGISTRATION 25 


' University and cannot be 
quired. These records become the property of the University and ci 
eturned. l i institution keeps its 
: > ution Keeps 
These documents should be in the language in w rey ish, the ( oder sent 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, 
hould be accompanied by a certified English translatior 


-anguage Tests 


students whose native language is not English are required to "- ma faher os 
‘nglish as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are der N 6151. 
rrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries. to meh returned 
rinceton, N.J. 08541-6151. The c ompleted registration form mus ce Mem 
ell in advance of the semester for which admission is — tod sent 
pplication for the TOEFL, students should specify the! ie ria on for the 
) the appropriate admissions office at this University. cs —- Washington 
OEFL does not constitute application for admission to George Wa: 
Iniversity. Xe. aui 
Amite students whose native language is not English are also m 
ke an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to pers pe a 
niversity, Depending on the results of this test, the g 1 s be BE 
rogram may be restricted in number and type of courses on J of standard 
ollege credit is not granted for English study below the leve ste 
*shman English courses. 


nancial Certificate 


Mo | ' application 
Financia] Certificate must be ¢ ompleted and submitted iy atte tae B ty 
Ir admission of al] international students planning to stu« ya 


7 ; > visitor (J) visa. 
hder the authorization of either a student (F) 9s ones ite is ees 
| tisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate i: 

1 . " " ).6RR 
F the issuance of a Form I-20 or IAP-66 


ANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSIT 


T > ge ol, or divisio 
jr information concerning transfer from one college, sch« 
other within the University, see page 47. 


€* 


ÉGIST ATION 


le dates. hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
PSses, which is available in advance of each semester. + pesons SERRE 
€gistration in on-campus courses is open only to those Laas rell as those 
itted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, es of study 
dents in 800d standing who are « ontinuing in an i pps — — 
INO registration is accepted for less than a semester or one sumr sess 


i > written permission of 
or division of the University requires the written p Y- 
4 i ic ` > é 
red prior to registration. Registration is not « omplete 
ions have been met. 


"ans conce 
hncia] Obligat 
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Eligibility for Registration 
lents is held on the day 


Registration for the following categories of campus stuc 
of registration stated in the University Calendar and published in the Sc hedull 
of Classes. A stude whose record is not í lear for an 


reason is not eligible to register. Registr e may be denig 
lents in the Division of Continuing e is needed fi 


nt who is suspended or 
ation in a given cours 
stuc Education when spac 
degree candidates 
New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, 
for registration on the stated days of registration 
A student previously registered in the University wi 
juring the preceding semester must apply f 
ite admitting office before he or sl 
in the immediate} 
fall semester 
in a continuill 


the new student 1 
l 


eligible 

Readmitted Student 
was not registered on campus € 
and be granted readmission by the approprié 
is eligible for registration 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus 
preceding semester or the summer session preceding the 
eligible to register assuming good standing and enrollment 


program. 
Completion of Registration | 
Registration is not complete until financ ial obligations have been fulfill 

gistration has been completed? 


Attendance in class is not permitted until re 


Program Adjustment (Add/Drop) 
of classes. Program adju 


it period begins the first day 
»ent, and dean conc ernet 


The program adjustme! 
the advisor, departn 


ment requires the approval of 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


terested in taking courses at any of the other instituti 


:s of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Í 
51), should consult the program annount ements of the other insti 
tion forms and instructions may be picked up in 
to participate in the Consortium progi 
al of an advisor and should ascertain ff 
the course is taught whether they 
e in the class. Specific inqui 


Degree students in 
in the Consortium ot Universitie 
(see page 
tions. Consortium registra 
Office of the Registrar. In order 
students must obtain the approw 
the department of the institution where 
ible for the course and whether there is spat 


elig 
addressed to the Registrar 


should be 


'S AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


s paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
'ersity. Income from endowment funds. grants, and gifts from alumni and 
nds of the institution makes up the difference 


‘he following fees and financ ial regulations were adopted for the 1988 
imer sessions and the academic vear 1988—89 


tion Fees 


undergraduate and graduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
luate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, 
School of Government and Business Administration, the School of International 
irs, and the Division of Continuing Education 


campus program, each semester hour, to a maximum of $4,785 persemester $358.00 


campus program (except Crystal City), each semester hour 241.00 
rystal City Education Center, each semester hour 260.00 
imer Sessions, each semester hour 291.00 


yment of tuition for a master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
tration, to the advice and dire tion of the member of the faculty under whom the 
is is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional semester hours may be 


lired in accordance with the regulations of the school in which the student is 
tered 
udents entering the 


doctoral program in the School of Government and Business 
linistration in 1988 


89 will be charged $24,315 for the entire degree program, to be 
In 10 semiannual installments 


yin Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 
| Semester hour, to a maximum of $100.50 per semester 9.50 
tional Course Fees In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and 


ial fees, are ¢ harged by semester as indicated in the course des riptions. If breakage 
Pbaratus is in excess of the 
Pnt will be 
irtme 


normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the 


required to pay such additional charges as are determined by the 
nt concerned 


puter Usage Fees (chi 


irged for courses that use the cc iter facilities of the 
ersity) 


Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semester. The 
mum Computer usage fee is $100 for any semester 


Hence Hall Fees (se 


e page 58) 


tial Fees and Deposits 
lic 
ication fee 
Ince 


ation fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 30.00 


(graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ` 25.00 

| tuition deposit, nonrefundable, « harged each entering or readmitted 

f tme undergraduate student 100.00 

ng deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 

ice à; 300.00 

(when required) 15.00 

fee, for failure to register within the designated period 

ampus students only) 

! week of lasses 25.00 

le Cond and third weeks of classes 50.00 

vd third Week of classes (if permitted) ion e 

payme Payment of Fees. below) 15.00 

incial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial en- ; 

for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) 35.00 


ission tests 
registration 
Jarged on- 
Ting firs 


Ting se 
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atement after finan ial en 


Off-campus finan ial reinstatement fee, for reinst 
cumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) f 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
\ed by the bank for any reason 


incomplete, or returt 
Binding master’s thesis 


Microfilm service and printing al examination (doctoral 


announcement of fin 
candidates) 

Special Columbian College 
qualify for rec eiving credit ( 


both P 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement 


English test for international students (when required) 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 


deadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a chemistry course 
before the end of the semester must chec k out of the laboratory at the next 


laboratory period) 
Charles E. Smith Center fee (for o 
registered as degree ¢ andidates in a program o 


Continuing Education may purchase, on a seme 
al card entitling them to use the Smith Center facilities for that semester 


Students must first obtain from the Division à signed certificate 


of Arts and Sciences departmental examination to 


advanced standing), waiver of requirement, OI 


ff-campus degree candidates only): Students 
ffered through the Division of 
»ster-by-semester basis, à 


speci 
or session 


attesting to degree « andidacy 
Statement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 


certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency and command of the 
French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages 


Transcript fee. 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification « ard. ...« «sss 


srsity entitles each stud 
ges: (1) the use of the University Library; 
(3) gymnasium privileges; (4) adm 
e specified; (5) the Hatchet, the $ 


„scribed under Student Health S 
iraws or is dismisse 


Registration for on-campus courses in the Unive 


the following University privile 
services of the Career Services Center; 
to all athletic contests, unless otherwis 


(6) medical attention as de 


newspaper; 
when the student withc 


These privileges terminate 
the University. 


Postdoctoral Study 
Those who have graduated from George Washington University with 8 
Ed.D., D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in the Uni 
contingent upon the av ailability of space) 8l 
all University library privileges. Such graduates are required t 
vailing credit hour rate for one semester H 
ablish their active meml 
juipment is COM 
cial library mat 
es must 


without payment of tuition [ 


enjoy 
nominal fee based on the pre 
Iniversity Center fee, in order to est 


The use of laboratory space and ec 
and the cost of all laboratory or Spt 
ecial arrangements for such privileg 
: advance of the semester in which the £ 
aken under this privilege may 


well as the l 
in the University 
upon availability, 
paid by the graduate Sp 
I with the dean two months ir 
wishes to register. Postdo« toral work t 


N taken for credit 


I Payment of Fees 
mitted to complete registration or attend classes ! 
nts for payment have been made: 
and payable in full at the Offic 
Checks should be made pa 
student identification num 


A No student is per 
charges are paid or until arrangeme 
and fees for each semester are due 
Cashier at the time of each registration 
George Washington University, with the 


upper left corner 
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he Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
lent accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
lent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
tract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, 
hitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees 
hble in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or 
fre Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
Psters. Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance 
be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 10- 
ith payment plan is also available 
“dents rec eiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
n Contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
kred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
e of the tuition awards by $2,000 or more. Under such circumstances the 
pnt may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of 
stration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contract. 
hdents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
Bed a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
Pnt per annum. Accounts that become 30 davs past due will be financially 
Imbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the 
Pnt forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
esters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
hold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
Pmic information until the account is settled. In addition, applications for 
lutional and federal financ ial aid cannot be processed until all encum- 
Fes, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. Finan- 
fettlement will require payment in full of all amounts due to the University 
dition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35 for on-campus students and 
ifor off-campus students. Accounts that must be referred to a collection 


e will be assessed all collection costs, including fees charged by the 
tion agency. 


dents auditin 


& courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
for credit. 


prned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee If the check is not 


within 15 days, the 


" student's account will be financially encumbered, 
1e same re 


strictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 
-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan Undergraduate students paying the set upper 
of tuition may receive a discount for the spring semester if payment is 
| Er the full a ademic year at the time of fall registration. At the 1988—89 
4 dents choosing this plan would pay $9,474 for two semesters insteac 
ear Prepaid Tuition Plan—New undergraduate students may elect to 
h advance the total tuition for their full four-year program at the rate 
sable to their first year. A payment under this plan for programs beginning 
1€ 1988 fall semester would total $38,280. Refunds to students who do 
)mplete their full four-year programs would be made at the original rate 
remaining full semesters. 
onthly Payment Plan—The University’s Monthly Payment Plan is 
e to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the 
sity will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes 
IP to ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year 
ding Summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through 


C 


le 
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it 
ived by the 10th of each month. If a decisiq 
¿d payments must be made to bring 
ated. There is no charge anf 
plan if all payments are made as scheduled 1 
ferred Payment Plans Several commercial $ 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are a 


Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance poliq 
For specific details and applications, address inquiries td. 


February. Payments must be rece 
made after May to use this plan, all misse 


account current to the time participation is initi 


interest for using the 
Commercial Prepaid and De 


able 
the contract. 
following 

O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 1[ 
an, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 04 
61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 1000 
ational Bank, 1913 Massachusetts f 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P 

Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Pl 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 

Educational Loan Program, The Riggs N 
N.W., Washington, D.C 20035 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

Tuition Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking 


1954, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


Division, P.O? 


$ 

k 

$ 

Fa ` k 

Off-Campus Courses i 
ach semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
student registering for a 13-week or longer 

nt contract at each registration toj 


payments in three equal installments one-third at the time of registi 
one-third by October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semé 
one-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 7, and one-thi 
March 6 (for the spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated t 
interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance W 


ed from the beginning of eac h semester to the date payment is maq 
ent tuition assistance, employee bê 
tuition in full at thf 

! 


Fees for e 
registration; however, à 
course may sign à deferred payme 


charg 
Students receiving partial governm 
rtial scholarships must pay their portion of the 


and pé 


of registration. 
sessions, tuition and fees for credit @ 


Except for spec ified special 
lasting less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable int 
registration. i 
! 


Withdrawals and Refunds* 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the 4 
school, or division in whic h the student is registered. Notification 
instructor is not an at ceptable notice (see Withdrawal, page 46). Finan 
recipients must notify the Office of Student Financ ial Aid in writing. 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, canc ellations OFF 
ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the fo 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 
: 


ill courses (on-campus students): 
Friday of the first week of classes T 
Friday of the third week of classes -— 
Friday of the fifth week of classes L 


1. Complete withdrawal from « 
Withdrawal dated on or before 
Withdrawal dated on or before 
Withdrawal dated on or before 


Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes i 
2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in à lowei 
charge, the refund s¢ hedule above applies to the difference. | 


* No refund of the $100 tuition deposit students is granted 


required of entering 
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'gulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
d food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 
immer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
7596 of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 
ven calendar davs following the scheduled registration day. No refund 
ll be made for courses dropped thereafter 

fund Schedule for Off Campus Registration 

ng Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 

starting date of class plus 6 calendar days . 90% 
tarting date of class plus 20 calendar days : 75% 
tarting date of class plus 34 calendar days 

tarting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end 


ermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 


starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 90% 
tarting date of class plus 13 calendar days e 7996 
"larting date of class plus 20 calendar days . . : 5096 
tarting date of class plus 21 calendar days to end xm None 
ort Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 

"larting date of class plus 2 calendar days ec 9096 
"larting date of class plus 8 calendar days 

"larting date of class plus 15 calendar days et 

tarting date of class plus 16 calendar days to end e. None 
ni Session (3 weeks) 

'tarting date of class plus 1 calendar day ee co 
tarting date of class plus 5 calendar days POC 
tarting date of class plus 9 calendar days ; 5096 
'arting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end e... None 


refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 davs. 


Ind policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for 
s as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations 
e that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid 
E for that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid 


9 Case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
mm to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
Who does not have a clear financial record. 
ents ; T i F j 
its are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
J 7 . . 
8 arrangements in the community. 


* 
. AID 


AJ ool: 

rediennineton University offers a program of financial assistance for 
awards i atten students. l ndergraduate aid consists of two basic 
S (honor v rs emic achievement without reference to financial circum- 
~ ae npn and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment 
of financial x 3 uevement and demonstrated financial need. The pro- 
ships, etes shi tance for graduate students includes assistantships, 
nployme = lips, graduate scholarships, research appointments, part- 

yment, and loans. All undergraduate gift aid (institutional scholar- 
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32 
nts and federal grants) requires that the student be working 9j 
first undergraduate degree. Undergraduate gift aid and all federal aid rej, 
that the recipient be registered for a full-time course load at GWU. Loans 
resident assistantships not based on financial need are available to undergh 


and graduates alike. In general, consideration for financial aid is resti 
anding who meet the minimum grade h 


e not financially encumbered by any) 

institutional or federal aid cann§, 
have not been filed in accordance wil 
IRS Code. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become 
Iniversity and cannot be returned. Federal regulations 1$ 
scted cases of fraud or misrepresentation LT 


ships and gra 


ates 
to students in good at ademic st 
average for particular awards and ar 
University office. Applications for 
processed if the relevant tax returns 


property of the l 
that the University report suspe 


appropriate federal, state, and local authorities P 
Information on the various programs follows. h 

[i 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID FOR UNDERGRADUA) 


Iniversity honor scholarslih 
based entirely upon acak 
eed, are restri& 

a 
The University offers extensive programs of scholaih 
»mployment based upon demonstrated need. The Unik 
Perkins Loan Program, Pell Grant, Supplemental Eduk 
and the College Work-Study programs. ï 
g credentials for financial aid must be fil 


ceding the academic year of thel 
and by Apih 


Honor Scholarships—George Washington l 


to half-tuition for the a ademic year, 


up 
ntial without regard to financ ial n 


achievement and pote 
incoming freshmen. 

Need-Based Aid 
grants, loans, and € 
participates in the 
al Opportunity Grant, 

Applications and supportin 


March 1 (all undergraduate students) pre 
r: by November 1 for the spring semester; 


for the fall semeste 

the summer sessions.* A student must reapply for all financial aid, in 

scholarships, each year; renewal is contingent upon funds being av? 
T 


when the student completes the application. 
Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained? 


student financial aid pamphlet, which is available at the Office of 3 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2005% 

The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian Cof 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Developme 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the sd 


International Affairs. i 
The George Washing 
and partial-tuition scholars 
through the senior year, 
deadlines, maintains a F 
Candidates must plan to sele 
anv school listed above 
\ 
i 


ton University Board of Trustees Scholarship# 
hips begin in the fall semester and may be 
provided the holder reapplies by the pui 
3 average, and continues to be in financi 
sct a curriculum leading to a ba helor's 


Other Scholarships 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARC 


Scholarship 
Sherman Page 


'S) Foundation, Inca 


Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 


are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester h 


r or who have applied for financ ial aid for thë 
ation for summer sessions financial aid, pI€ 
following fall semester or are 


* Only students who 
immediately preceding spring semeste 
fall semester are eligible for consider: 
thev will graduate at the end of that summer or the 


their program to attend the summer sessions 
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nni Scholarships 

y J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 

and J.D. Antonelli Scholarship Fund (1987) 

etic Scholarship Fund (1979) 

M Andrews Sx holarship (1920) 

ry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 

Britt Scholarship Fund (1984) 

> M. Carper Undergraduate Scholarship Fund (1987) 

1a K. Carr Sc holarships (1932) 
ia M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 

E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) : 

>s Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation S« holarship (1984) 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship (1978) 
mbian Women Sx holarship Funds 

ctoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 

izabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 

ace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 1932) 
llege Women's S holarship Fund (1926) 
'lumbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961) 

line Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) i : 
. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
unders of Columbian Women S holarship Fund (1920) 
ss Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
llian Young Herron Sc holarship Fund (1925) 

llie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 

ircia B. Kraft Sc holarship Fund (1966) 

wet McWilliams Sc holarship Fund (1954) 

irie-Louise Ralph Turner Sc holarship Fund (1963) 

and John H. Davis Scholarship (1987) 

Davis Scholarship (1869) 2 
ict of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
‘ict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
Counting (1964) 

a Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 

ent J. DeAngelis Sc holarship Fund (1983) 
rt Farnham Sx holarship (1871) 
ral Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
holarship in Accounting 

T Brigham Fisher S holarship (1951) 

8e Washington University Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship (1974) 
C. and Leslie Granoff Sc holarship Fund (1986) 
Ted Green Memorial Sc holarship Fund (1959) 
‘ron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) 

dq and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship (1978) 

! Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 

Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 

lton Scholarship (1950) 
Be F. Henigan S« holarships in Debate (1967) 

idai Sc holarship Fund (1983) 
Tt A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 
! M. Jones Se holarship Fund (1981) 
and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 

iel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships (1969) 


( 


rgthdeese HP Ooms - 
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Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) b 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) ' 


Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund (1985) 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund (1987) p 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship (1976) f 
Barry Manilow Endowed Music Scholarship (1984) [ 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship (1969) | 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship in English and American Literature (198 
A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) ‘ 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) } 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) | 
Henry and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund (1985) f 
Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship (1979) 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972) 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) 
Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields 
Resident Assistantships 
Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship (1983) 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) l 
Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund (1981) 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship (1983) 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 
George Steiner Scholarship in Music (1985) 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 
Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 
U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 
University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 
Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 
Women’s Physical Education Alumnae 
William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) l 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) l 
| 


Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 
Barbara Jackman Zuckert Scholarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Sti 


(1985) 
| 
| 


The GWU Grant Program Established for needy students wh 
l 


achieved a C or better average at GWU. 
Other Grants—The following funds have 
special needs of disadvantaged students from the 
city and the Washington metropolitan area. | 
1 


Poe Leggette (1968) 3 
| 
Scholarship Fund (1963) 3 


i 
Association Scholarship (1964) | 


Grants 


been established to mé 
District of Columbii 


George Washington University’s Educational Opportunity Program 


Grants (1968) 
Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Be 
Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) 


thesda, Md., Grant (1968) 
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ISTANTSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND OTHER FORMS OF AID 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


lication and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
ips, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
ol concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washing- 
D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting 
entials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the 
temic year for which the award is made. Application for admission to 
uate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 


stantships 


'search Assistantships—Available in the fields of computer science, eco- 
ics, operations research, psychology, sociology, and statistics through the 
luate School of Arts and Sciences and its participation in sponsored 
rams with the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
l. 

aduate Teac hing Assistantships—Available to graduate students in mas- 
and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A graduate 
ling assistant receives financial compensation for a designated unit of 
ice to the assistant's major department of instruction. 

her Assistantships— 

th Services Administration Research Assistantships 

nal League of Cities George Washington University Assistantship 

in Affairs Assistantship 


wships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to 
ents in the Graduate School of Arts and Scienc es, the School of Education 
Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
and the School of International Affairs. The University also offers many 
fellowships that are available to students in these colleges and schools. 
versity Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master's and 


ral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are 


on scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition 
rance, 


search Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored programs in a 

ber of departments Currently, the basic medical science departments and 
Jepartments of Psychology and Speech and Hearing offer such programs. 

nds vary; information is available from the departments. 

her Fellow ships, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Programs— 
“vement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 

llowship 

ri A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 

"ican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 

rican Civilization Fellowships 

rican Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Washing- 
1 "Diversity Cooperative Program) 

rican Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

Ir Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

mehr Research Fellowships 

Atlantic Graduate Fellowship (1987) 


eld Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 
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Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning), 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 
Elementary Teacher Education Internships P 


Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics [ 
Health Services Administration Fellowships d 
Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships $ 
Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance (1986) \ 


Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund (1981) 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 
Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renew& 
George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature (1980) 
Mellon Foundation Fellowships i 
Minorities in Planning and Related P I 
National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship i 
National Historical Publications Commission-George Washington Unive 
Cooperative Research Fellowships i 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fe 


rofessions Program 


llowships $ 


Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize k 

Rose Bibliography Internships 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) | 

Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships i 

U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) \ 
p 


U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planni 
Urban Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban $ 
Development ji 
Urban Transportation Center Fellowship | 

Ronald Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sciences ( 
f 


Graduate Scholarships l 
Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed) 

vices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972 Public Law 92-5 
William C. Barbee Scholarship in Sculpture (1975) | 


Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) | 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Scholarship in Urban and Regional Development (198 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship ag 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholars 


Accounting (1964) 
Genetics Graduate Scholarship (1979) 
Frederick H. Gibbs Scholarship in Health Services Administration (1981 
Leo and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Scholarshi 
Hvundai Scholarship Fund (1983) 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones S« holarship Func 
Allen M. Jones S« holarship Fund (1975) 
Marv and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 
Foster G. McGaw Sc holarship in Health Services Administration (1971) 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 
Phi Delta Gamma Sc holarship Fund (1968) 
Mildred Shott S« holarship Fund (1981) 
Voorhees Scholarships 
Wolcott Foundation S« holarships 
Helen and Sergius Yat obson Graduate S« holarship (1987) 


p (1986) 


1 (1981) 


————— 
——— 


FINANCIAL AID 


sored Awards for Graduate Study 


mation regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 
ied societies, industries, and others that may be used in support of 
uate study is available at the Gelman Library, 2130 H St., N.W., first floor. 
mation is also available on distinguished programs, such as the Rhodes, 


hall, National Science Foundation, Fulbright, and Luce, as well as many 
rs, 


MS OF AID AVAILABLE UNDERC DUATE 
) GRADUATE STUDENTS 


stantships 


search Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields—Avail- 
to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in any 
ol of the University. Research assistants are expected to work 20 hours a 
» conducting research in support of an established research program, 
ramming, or conducting individual research on an approved research 
ct. Stipends range up to $10,000, depending on the status of the student 
the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further information and 
ications are available from Director, Institute for Management Science and 
neering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 
'ersity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

sident sistantships (men and women)—Available to graduate students 
'eniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the student 
nnel program in University residence halls Specific duties vary with the 
ion, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and 
nistration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished room for 
cademic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are required 
roll as full-time students in degree programs. Further information may be 
ned from the Office of the Director of Housing and Residence Life. 


Funds 


following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate 
nts in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 


and Sciences, 


the School of Education and Human Development, the 
o 


of Government and Business Administration, and the School of 
national Affairs. A separate application must be submitted for all loan 
‘ams. Applications for the Perkins Loan Program should be filed no later 
March 1 (all undergraduates) or April 1 (graduate students) for the 
ing academic year. Complete information is contained in the student 
cial aid pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Student Financial 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


rican Medical Assoc iation Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
Be F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

national Student Loan Fund (1967) 

le Jac obs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

' B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

ns Loan Program 
n Miller Stout Me 
ersity Student Em 
:dmund W. 
Peter 


morial Loan Fund (1973) 
ergency Loan Fund 
Dreyfuss Loan Fund (1983) 
and Doris Firsht Loan Fund (1983) 
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| 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program—George Washington University ig 
eligible participant in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Freshmen 
sophomores may apply for a maximum of $2,625 per year; juniors and seni 
a maximum of $4,000 per year. Graduate students may apply for a maximul! 
$7,500 per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuiti 
registration should submit an application, as well as all required suppo 
documents, no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (sp 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration). f 
Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students—George Washington Universi 
also an eligible participant in the Parent Loan for Undergraduate Studi 
Program (PLUS) and the Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS). The inté 
rate on the loans is variable, based on the interest rate on U.S. Treasury bil 
a maximum of 12%. Repayment begins 60 days after the disbursement 0 
check. Parents of dependent undergraduate and graduate students may 4 
for up to $4,000 per year for each student. Independent undergraduates 
graduate students may apply for up to $4,000 per year on their own be 
Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registré 
should submit an application no later than June 1 (fall semester registrati 
October 1 (spring semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration 
The CONSERN Loan Program, jointly sponsored by the District of Col 
and the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 4 
provides supplementary aid to creditworthy students and parents who $ 
financial need remaining after having exhausted benefits from all other fed 
state, and institutional aid programs for which they qualify (except 
PLUS/SLS, and HEAL). Applicants must be enrolled at least half time and 
demonstrate financial need otherwise unmet. CONSERN loans range 
$2,000 to $12,000 per academic year and carry a variable interest rate, ini 


9%. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Ing 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In additiof 
Career Services Center maintains a registry of both full-time and pa 
positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and gré 
students. 

After registration, students may apply at the Career Services Cent 
interviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who 
completed one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University wil 
average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; thos? 
a C average are eligible to apply for GWU Grants. Aid is awarded in the $ 
for the following academic year. See instructions for applying for underf 
ate financial aid, above. 

Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fe 
ships are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean? 
school in which the degree is to be earned. 

International students applying for graduate teaching assistantship® 
have minimum scores of 570 on the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
listening comprehension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken English. Intern 
students applying from outside the University may be appointed to gf 
teaching assistantships but must attend a five-day orientation and evé 


J 
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m held the week prior to registration. Those found to have difficulties 
nglish will be required to enroll in specified courses in English as a 
1 Language (tuition fees for these courses will be waived) and will be 
'd nonteaching duties in place of classroom instruction. Such students 
reevaluated eat h semester; if they are not designated as qualified to give 
om instruction by the end of one academic year, the teaching assistant- 
ill be withdrawn. 
uate students who are presently enrolled at GWU and have been 
ed as candidates for graduate tea hing assistantships by their depart- 
must pass the Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels 
ed above and will be required to complete successfully the English for 
tional Students oral interview and the orientation and evaluation 
n before they will be considered for graduate teaching assistantships. 
urther information on requirements for international teaching assistants, 
the office of the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs, Rice 
fth floor, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
ited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
tablished resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
turalization Service. 
suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have 
le sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting 
r à college or university. The cost at this University for one academic 
eptember-May) is approximately $15,100. This estimate includes room 
ird, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday 
ical expenses are included. 


NS BENEFITS 


terans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eve 
W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty 
hel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled 
S with any problems that may arise conc erning their benefits. This office 


Ocesses certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans 
istr 


ation so that educational allowances will be paid 
! feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, veter- 
dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior 


nitting application to the Veterans Administration. All such students 


Obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which 
th requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be 


P the Veterans Administration and that includes other information of 
interest 
Veterans Administration is at 941 N Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 
421 


€* 


untancy Prizes. "Three prizes for academic excellence awarded annual- 


* Department of Accountancy—one at the undergraduate level, one at 
o Accountancy level, and one at the Master of Taxation level. 
eth B. Adams Prize—A warded annually by the Department of Manage- 


Cie 5 : y ce T f 
lence to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the field 
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of information systems management. The recipient is selected on the bà 
scholarship, leadership within the Department, contributions to the Univ 
and service to the community. i 

Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for ? 
lence in drawing. 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter? 
student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chem 
The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze p! 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including th 
semester at this University. * 

American Chemical Society Prize—A warded to an undergraduate st! 
who has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated excelle 
analytic chemistry. 1 

American Institute of Certified Planners Outstanding Student Prize—& 
ed to a qualified candidate for the Master of Urban and Regional Planni®’ 
has demonstrated significant service to the community, University and i 
ment, or professional planning community. y 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually è 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, in D 


J 


and leadership. 

Amling Prize—Established by Dr. Frederick Amling in honor of his p 
Gustav and Elsie Amling, for the best investment report in Business AP 
tration 123, Investment and Portfolio Management. 

Department of Art Prizes—Two prizes—one for a senior in art histd 
one for a senior in the fine arts—awarded annually to the most p : 
students, as determined by the departmental faculty. i 

William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excell 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics a 

Perry Botwin Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding )»e 
program in special education of the School of Education and : 
Development. b: 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter Gi 
jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at E 
Washington University. The award is presented annually primarily. 
undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the $ 
sity, that has shown, under the leadership of its elected or designated h&. 
most improvement or excellence in its support of the principles and ai 
United States of America and George Washington University. The hall 
activity will be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the, 
activity will be engraved on a silver trophy. itt 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parente: 
and Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to Wt 
outstanding student in the Department of Germanic Languages and Lite] , 

Sylvia L. Bunting Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student in $a; 
of biology or zoology. S. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior maj Į 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistryie 
denced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses suGMf. 
fications of mind, character, and personality as to give promise $ls 
achievement. Ps. 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the Depa , 
Business Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in "Ds 
administration on the basis of scholarship, leadership and servi€®u; 
University. 
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ilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 
University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
1 the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
rded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that 
luce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 
iemical Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize—A 
dbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman student 
has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15—16. 
i:emical Society of Washington Prize—Awarded to an outstanding under- 
uate in the junior year who is majoring in Chemistry 
tere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
writing by a student enrolled in the University. 
‘ome Cornfield Memorial Prize—A warded annually to the student who has 
en the best Ph.D. dissertation in the Department of Statistics. 
rtice Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding student com- 
ng a graduate program in special education. 
in Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, 
d Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother 
cil of the World) of the Ancient and , cepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
nry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon 
ation to the graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall 
lastic achievement and leadership potential in the School of Government 
Business Administration and in the School of International Affairs. 
Witt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
"nt enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
lits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 
: Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in 
tudy of English.” Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
d in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked 
ide for and attainment in English studies. 
ac Davis Prizes— Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
rs who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
x University, Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in 
; the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the 
€ Gachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 
rattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Henry 
an Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to an 
nding senior for excellence in Spanish. 
ae x Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
Ste ea annually to the student with the highest average in the most 
2 aa Greek language and literature. 
Dei E m; Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary 
Se re s w ar ed annually toa student who has given promise of sound 
P and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 


rthri = vite “Se Lr à : : 
ae reporting” and good journalistic writing in a student publication 
"where. 


ie F Ns 5 : : i 
ant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recogni- 


of his wife’ 
© Board of 
lly to 


s distinguished record at and service to the University, on 
Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded 
8n outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 
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rize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prt 
„cause of an outstanding life." Awarded annually 

“who has demonstrated his her sigh 
and who has given promise of P! 
mong his/her fellows.” ' 
Fitch in memory of his d 
xamination in chemis - 
auss, El 


Joshua Evans III P 
‘established by friends be 
that student in the graduating class 
ability in the social and political sciences 
interpretation of that ability in good citizenship a 

Willie E. Fitch Prize Established by James E. 
nior student for the best e 

Established in honor of Charles E. € 
1964. Awarded annually to à gradual 

, 


Awarded annually to a se 
Charles E. Gauss Prize 
Professor of Philosophy from 1945 to 


senior for excellence in philosophy 
Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick J« 


Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student mà I 


„st average in American literature. 
Established by Mary Williamson q 
] 


lerick Joseph Goddard, of Washin 
:oddard, class of 1881. Awarded tof 
e in the French language | 


)st 


the highe 
Edward Carrington Goddard Prize 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frec 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington ( 
junior or senior student making the highest averag 


literature. | 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary Y 
liamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard 
Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the high 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, intd 


tional business, or public acc ounting. 
Harmon Choral Prize Awarded annually for significant musical acd 
plishment and outstanding contribution to the « horal program. 
Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—T wo prizes awarded annually, one to an under 
uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Ec onomics. | 
Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Establi 
bv Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annual 
that member of the graduating í lass majoring in history who has maintdl 
the highest standing in courses in United States history. 
Awarded by the Department of dud 
> 


Human Services Program Prize 
Iuman Services Program who best exemplifi 
and academic achievement wig 


Offered annually to deserving art students and 

its in the University’s Art Alumni Exhibi 
Two prizes awarded annually by the Sch 

pecializing in int 


to a graduating senior in the I 
attributes of service to the profession 
student at the University 
Cecille R. Hunt Prize 
two or three vears to participat 
International Business Prize 


Government and Business Administration to students s 
tional business, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awardé i 
graduate student 
Elmer Louis Kayser Prize Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheisa 
1 


,d annually by the Department ol History for the best thesis in 74 
for the degree of Master ol Arts. 


awarde 
L 
Eight prizes given by Mi Kreg 


submitted by a candidate 
David Lloyd Kreeger prizes in Art 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts pri 
nior or graduate student in painting, Sc ulpture, printm 
aphy, and visual communication. One prize in art his 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student Candidates for the 
must submit original papers o! works of art. Winners are selec ted by 
guished representatives ol the field of art in the Washington, D.C., are& 
Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize Established in 1968 by So 
Kullback in memory ot his wife. Awarded annually by a committee 0 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergrad 


awarded to a se 
ceramics, photogr 
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ate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester 
of statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

n Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
ating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
tment of Classics. 

la Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
; Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
ogy. Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to the 
student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 
ian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washington 
rsity Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education program in 
hool of Education and Human Development. 

Delta Kappa Research Prize—A warded annually by the George Washing- 
"Pci: Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstanding research 
Eta Sigma Prize —A choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 

awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter to the 
ut attaining the highest scholastic average in the first full semester of 

he winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of 
bian College of Arts and Sciences. 

ambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to an 
iding senior in a teacher education program in the School of Education 
uman Development. 

Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
sity Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
d to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submit- 
e best thesis or research project in psychology. 

Ic Administration Prize—Awarded by the Department of Public Admin- 
n to the outstanding graduating student in public administration on the 
Í scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. 

S Trust Award—Established by Francis J. Lyons, Vice-Chairman of the 

Riggs National Bank, for the best graduate research paper in Busir 
istration 223, Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management. 
les Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, awarded 

y to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 
FER and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services Administration— 

annually to that Health Services Administration student who dis- 
Ce!lence of analysis and writing skills in the preparation of a paper on a 

n health Services administration. 
iation ef Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize— Establis ed in grateful 
us D ers: menines teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. 

the De ae d, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 

" I iip nt of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was 

'd as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty 


prestige : í owe « i ^ 
I tige to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of 
uating c] 


ass for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German 


ul Affairs Alumni Association Prize—May be awarded 
ate of the School of International Affairs (graduate or 
æ recipient) who, in the opinion of the Dean and the 
'cognition for academic achievement and contribution to 
ge Washington Univ 'rsity and its programs and goals. 


', deserves re 
of the Geor 
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Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in desigil 
one in aquarelle painting | 
Walton E. Smith Memorial Prize Awarded annually by the Departmé 
student for outstanding performant 


Management Science to à graduating 
the field of information systems technology 


who has demonstrated exc eptional performance 
nation, in course work, and in contributions to the program by other mé 


Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash? 


awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment d 
faculty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation dé 
strating excellence in historical research in American Colonial history? 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or disse 
attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted | 
Staughton Prize Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awi 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced cous 


the Latin language and literature. 
Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize 


The award is given to a stil 
on the comprehensive e 


Awarded for proven excellence in T 
k 


of sculpture. 
James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize Established in 1911 by Professor si 
in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains thel 


average in Physics 1 and 2 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize Established in 1936% 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the 
of Professor Swisher Awarded annually to the student who submits th 


essay covering some phase of medieval history 
James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in menk 
l 


James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. AM 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathem 
Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological scl 

Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize Awarded annually to a graduate stud 
photography to rec ognize outstanding ac hievement. 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial! Prize Awarded annually to that Gt 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teat her duf 


current academic year. 
The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize Awarded annually to a grad 
ajor field of studv in finance within the Bachelor Xm 


senior with a m 
„gree, for outstanding academic performance and $ i 


Administration de 
the University 
Thomas F. Walsh Prize 
ho submits the best essay in Irish history ) 
Established by the finance faculty 


and memory of Elizab 
: 


The award is to be má 


Established in 1901 and awarded annually 


student w 


Elizabeth Reed Ward Award 
Business Administration Department in honor 
Ward, who was a teaching assistant in finance 


outstanding teaching assistant in the finance program ) 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virgis 


Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree &% 
g the nati 


who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace amon 
' The prize essays shall become the property of the University 
ited or published without the written consent of the Unive 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attal 
required degree of ex« ellence is submitted | 

W.T. Woodson Prize Awarded annually to à graduate student dem 
ing outstanding ac hievement in educational administration in the 


Education and Human Development. 


world.’ 
not be prir 


ULATIONS 


ents enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following 
ations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, school, 
vision in which registered. 

dents who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are 
egistered at the University for one semester or more, may re-enter and 
nue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time 
urn. : 
student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
n an application for admission, registration form, or any other l Jniversi y 
nent, the student’s registration may be canceled. If such falsification is 
vered after the student has matric ulated at the University, the student may 
bject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 


pt by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the 
rsity, 


‘US 


1e purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
ter hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours are considered to 
l-time students. All other students are considered to be part time. 


NDANCE 


nts may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regular 


lance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 
ce. 


LARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


nts who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
l, or division in Which registered may be dismissed from the University. 


S 


5 are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over the 
one. 

GRADUATE 


llowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory: D, 
ass; F, Fai]; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
horized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Other grades that may be 
ed are A—, B+, B-, C+, C-, D+, and D-. Except for courses that 
cally state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree 
University mày not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better was 
'd, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written 
ent, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must be 
ted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chairman. 


"E 


ri i : > , : TE oa dnd 
llow ing grading system is used: A, Excellent: B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; 


edit; F, Fail; I, Inc omplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
horized Withdrawal. Except for courses that specifically state that 
10n for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may 
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a course in which a grade of C or above was received, unless req\ 
ritten statement to this effect mu 


partment chairman 


not repeat 
to do so by the department cont erned. A w 


submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate de 


INCOMPLETE/AUTH( JRIZED WITHDRAWAL 

has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete] 
or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withé 
‘ates that a satisfactory explanatio! 
nt’s inability to complete the req! 


When another grade 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), 


al) will be rec orded. The symbol I indic 
been given the instructor for the stude 
work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I mf 
for reasons beyond the student's control, is unal 
complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of 
approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be reported: 
grade may be used only if the student's prior performance and class atten 
in the course have been satisfactory. Anv failure to complete the worl 
course that is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date! 
grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are 
.d to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate] 
The grade of Z is assigned when students are registered for a € 
attended and in which they have done no substantial g 


recorded if a student, 


presente 
change 
that they have not 
work 

CHANGING A GRADE OF INCOMPLETE 


For information concerning changing à grade of Incomplete, consul 


regulations of the college, s hool, or division concerned. 
| 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtaill 
dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hol 
which the student has registered, both based on his or her record # 
University. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, 44 
1.7: B+, 3.3; B, 3.0; B—, 2.7; C+, 2.3; C, 2.0; C—, 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0; D „a 
for each semester hour for which the student has registered. Courses 
CR. I, IP, P, NP, W, or Z are not « onsidered in determining the index, exe 
courses marked I will be considered when a final grade is recorded. w 
ium courses, grades in courses taken at other instil 
e quality-point index. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


exception of Consort 
are not considered in computing th 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are sí heduled by the 


the Registrar. Examinations for course 
if desired, by the individual department or instructor 


„s numbered 201 or above are sc 


Final Examinations 
d 

| 

| 

| 


Academic Dishonesty 
in order to fulfill its purposes, must establi 
All members of the « ommi 
ademic work. I 


The University community, 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. 
„d to exhibit honesty and competence in their ac 
a special responsibility to ac quaint themselves with, @ 

writing papers, al | 


expecte 
students have 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, 


examinations. | 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with thé 


academic procedures and held responsible for applying them 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered 
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Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual 
nse against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
versity channels. 

Opies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
following officers: all department chairmen, all academic deans, the 
istrar, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


DENT CONDUCT 


students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington 
‘versity, are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
Ponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of 
duct, the Judicial System for Nonacademic Student Discipline, and other 
icies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate University 
orities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the Vice 
bident for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 
ude permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enroll- 
Àt In another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements 
licable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be 
lished generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in 
Anner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


HDRAWAL 


hdrawal from a ¢ ourse or from the University requires the permission of the 
1 of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. A 
e of W will be recorded on the student's academic record. Permission to 
Mraw from the University will not be granted a student who does not have 
Par financial record (see Payment of Fees). 
ich college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for 
e acean withdrawal Withdrawal betw een these dates and the 
Ira mester is permitted only in exc eptional circumstances. 
: larges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
nd Policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized 
Tawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


NGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


iw on rasa School, or Division- A student may not substitute 
| credit to rors er, drop courses (see W ithdrawal, above), or change status 
ollege m or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of 
for. das oas, or div ision in which registered. i 
oval of the de section to another of the same course may be made with the 
hp: tor Sou and the department concerned. 
e made b ups field to another within the same college or school 
nsfer With; - e approval of the dean. 
b^ o: ag ie University -Application for transfer to another college, 
provided 1 va must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the 
ith the cee 1e office concerned. i 
which un the School of Government and Business Administra- 
S, a Vl cages a ru to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatriculated 
ation cime = a 45 semester hours earned in the Di sion of Continuing 
ing collec "s applied toward a bachelor's degree in the other degree- 
Bes or schools of the University. 


its transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 


rements c 4 s - 
ents listed below under Graduation Requirements and to note that 
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unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester ht 
including at least 12 semester hours in the major field, must be compl 
while registered in the school or college from which the degree is sought. U 
transfer the student should consult the dean con erned and understand cli 
the requirements that must be fulfilled 


CREDIT 
Credit is given only after completion of registration in à course and § 
factory completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advd 
f the college, school, or div 
concerned. | 
Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University mà 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a clas 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or toj 
examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it 


standing in accordance with the regulations o 


for credit. Tuition is charged at the prevailing rate. 
i 
POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so @ 
ard graduation from this University must first secure the written ap 


tow 
In no event will credit in excess of what might be earn 


of their dean 
similar period in this University be rec ognized 


[ 
t 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD | 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request § 
student or former student who has paid all charges, inc luding any studef 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee oft 
charged for each transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued. | 

| 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be conti 


enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the deg 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is coni 
Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University ah 
request and be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by tht 
to inactive status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission d 
granted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 3e 

IT 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 
; 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuil 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a ik 
period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree stude 
discontinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted 
of absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active Sh 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmissio#® 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. No fees are @ 
students while on leave of absence. The right to use of University facil 
( 


suspended while the leave is in effect. 


INACTIVE STATUS 
Under the regulations established by each school and college, a student 
considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in € 
the University when engaged in the following: cooperative engineer 
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je at é institution with prior 
lester; study abroad program; attendance at pean mie EE x 
oval t et 2G gram; c 3 
ansferred back to the GWU prog ; 
roval to have work transferrec 2C ke expe 
tanding work in courses in which a grade of uro sedes ead 
-course instructional activities unique to the particular reed rotas, i 
tudents must request to be enrolled in inactive status, a a ra ie e 
emester concerned, and be granted approval by their « ean 2 io ta a 
ity desired. This status is generally limited to one year; 
Ssed students while in this status 


ADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


i september. 
fees are conferred in February, May, and Septen 


st hav 
) be re ommended by the facultv for graduation a Wwe eese 
admission requirements of the college or school — - pa te 
pleted satisfac torily the s holarship, curric ulum, E pe slication for 
irements for the degree for "o "pm qe indaba 
é ior > published deadline date; a que 
<a Gentian is required for the semester or summer 
on at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. ion form must be 
plication for Graduation—An Application for Dredunion session of the 
at the time of registration for the last semester or ume pci uh 
T Or final year. Students completing degree gags - ae 1) ded 
ner sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal irre.) ues 
mber 30. provided they have ¢ ompleted all degree reu puro 
ied for graduation as a part of registration for the summer ses s. 


ip requi nts for the 
holarship The student must meet the s holarship requirement 
cular degree for which registered 


'ement r each degree are stated 
rriculum Minimum curri ulum requirements for each g 
r the ¢ olle; 


ge or school offering work in preparation for the degree. the 
idence— Unless otherwise specified, in all Far Bik m Mes in the 
ersity, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 2d 

t field, must be completed while registered in the school oe ^ 
h the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students trans er 8 
n the I Iniversity as well as to students transferring from other Sige 
S Special permission is granted by the dean of me colon BO aa 
ned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or fina xw 
mpleted in the ; ollege or school from which the degree is sought. 


i irements ? particular 
' Braduate student must meet the residence requirements for the pé 
e for whic h registered 


SIS Or Dissertation 


A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
of requiren 


ep meee o : 
ents for a degree must be presented in its final form to th 


: ' specified in the 
of the c ollege or school concerned no later than the date specifi 
TSIty Calendar 


epted theses 
rty of the 


Y, W here 
See the 


i rings, become the 
ind dissertations, with acc ompanying drawings, may 
University and are deposited in the Unive A ae 
the duplicate « opies are bound and made available for circ 


i ti :'gulations 
appropriate college or school in this Bulletin for regula 
ung theses and dissertations 


IRS 


lor’s 


students se academic 
degrees with honors are awarded to students v 


S give evidence of 
lines the 
3.6—3.79. 


's quali int index 
particular merit. The student's quali po M 
level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; m g 
summa cum laude, 3.8—4. 
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the Office of the Registrar, and 


t index is calculated by 
and diploma of those stu 


The quality-poin 
ed on the transcript 


honors designation is enter 

who earn an honors designation. To be eligible, a student must complé 

least 60 hours of course work at GWU. 
! 


SPECIAL HONORS 
arded by the faculty to any member of the gradu! 
student’s major field on recomm*f 


Special Honors may be aw 
lent must fulfill all of the folle 


class for outstanding ac hievement in the 


tion of the major department. The stuc 


requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Spe 
representing the major departme 
senior year. 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy is apf! 
must be met. | 

3 At least one-half of the courses requ 


completed at GWU. 
4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which registered 


be fulfilled as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the 

of International Affairs -grades of A or B in 50 percent of the courses t 

GWU; (b) the School of Education and Human Development or the Sc 

Government and Business Administration—a quality-point index of at lé 
course work taken at GWU. 


cial Honors must be approved by the faculty me 
nt or field not later than the beginning f 


ired for the degree must hav 


on all 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of usi 


University's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are wi 
to browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semesti 
be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is 
to recall by the library if needed for reserve OF other use. Reserve books! 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that th 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of gt 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowe 
returned and any fines paid 

All students using the University's Gelman Library 
familiar with its detailed regulations, available at any O 
desks. 

RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
University to dismiss or exc lude any studi 
ass or classes, whenever, in the intere 
Administration deems it ad 


are expecté 
f the library’ 


The right is reserved by the 
the University, or from any cl 
student or the University, the University 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its college, schools, anc 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fee 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


E CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 
University to make chi 
‘es warrant such changes 


] divisions reserve the 
„s. Such regulations sh& 


RIGHT TO MAK 
The right is reserved by the 
whenever circumstanc 


anges in program 


notice 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


ERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
ies governing access to and release of student education records main- 
d by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The 
'ersity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institu- 
| must 

afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
‘urate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

receive students' written consent before releasing information from their 
ation records to persons outside the University, ex ept as provided by the 
ind except for directory information as indicated below (information may 
irnished to a student's parents without such written consent only upon 
ication of the student's financial dependency); and 

comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
PnUs record, notifying the student of this action. 


e University will release the following directory information upon re- 
; name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of 
lates of attendance: se hool, college, or division of enrollment; field of 
; Credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in 

hizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Univer- 

including interc ollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of mem- 
bf athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory information 

Ped must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the 
ning of each semester or session of enrollment 

Pies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 
lation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


ERTY R ESPONSIBILITY 
Unive 


rsity is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
d Offi 


ce is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


TERSITY p ICY ON DRUGS 
Yniversity « 


) annot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
jademic community should know that administrative action, which may 
de dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
Hs10n or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect 
fterests of the University and the rights of others. 


/ 


È 


PCIA ONS AND SERVICES 


JORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
tOPOLITAN AREA, INC. 

MNiversities in the Washington area—American University, Catholic 
[sity of America, Gallaudet University, George Washington University, 
iptown University, Howard University, Marymount University, the Uni- 
[| of the District of Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are 
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associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the use of! 
respective facilities; Mount Vernon College and Trinity College are asso 
members of the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to de 
in anv one of these institutions have the opportunity to select from 
combined offerings the particular courses that best meet their needs.) 
privilege is subject to regulations of the school or division in which the st 
is enrolled. 
Participation is limit 
excluded: students in « 
Law students are also e 
the degree of Master of Laws at George W 
University 
In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or & 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered bj 
and must be paid by the individual student f 


ed to degree candidates. The following, howevd 
‘anon law, dentistry, medicine, nursing, and the 
xcluded from participation, except for candidat 
'ashington University and Georgé 


Consortium agreement 
institution administering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the program announcements of all pf 
pating institutions. See Registration for information concerning registrati 
Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar 
institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tui 
all Consortium courses; course fees are payable 


their own institutions for | 
visited institutions. | 
THE READING CENTER 
Director F.E. Hesser I 
The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services) 


levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. Special reading i 
ment classes are conducted for high school and college students as D 
other adults. There is also an After-School Program designed for acadelf 
gifted children. Instruction is available on an individual, semi-individul 
small-group basis. 

A complete diagnosis inc ludes psychological tests; vision, hearing) 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievemé 
aptitude tests Results are interpreted, and a written report is prese» 
conference with the parents or the individual. | 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated in 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehensi 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. l 

Fees—Individuals should contact the Center regarding the fee so 
All fees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Funger Hall, su 


2201 G St., N.W i 


The George Washington University Speec h and Hearing Center 
diagnosis and treatment of à wide range of speech, language, and 
These include developmental impairments of artic ulat 
voice disorders, and speech and language imp 
resulting from neurological damage Evaluation and aural rehabilit 
also provided for hearing-impaired individuals. The Spee h and 
Center operates in conjunction with the Department of Speec h and 


h 
THE SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER : 
y 


disorders ia 
language, stuttering, 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


WRITING CENTER 
stor Kim Moreland 


Writing Center, located in 201A Stuart Hall, is a center for informal and 
nal writing instruction; its services are provided free to all GWU students. 
ents at all levels of experience and expertise are encouraged to use the 
er for help in identifying writing problems and learning how best to 
SS ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, the 
tor, and other members of the fac ulty) work with students individually on 
of specific need or interest Tutors can provide assistance in such areas as 
izing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar 
punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, 
iding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of 
periment or the solution to a research problem. 


'ERSITY COMPUTER CENTER 
tor F. William Rambo 


Iniversity Computer Center is located in the Academic nter, 801 22nd 
I.W. The Center is normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
ig the academic semesters; the user area may not be open nights during the 
' and summer breaks. 
e Center provides « omputational facilities, consultation, and operational 
ance as required. It operates two IBM 4381 computers (VM/VS1/CMS). 
c terminals and dial-in lines are available for academic users. There is a 
inge of compilers and application software packages 
addition to the central facility, computer services and facilities are 
ible in several of the schools; micro omputers are widely available as 
The University’s GW Data Network ties together the mainframes and 
of the mi rocomputers, and the Universitv computers are connected to 
ational « omputer networks BITNET and SURANET. 


UTER INFORMATION AND RESOURC :NTER 
8er Donald E. Ri kert 


omputer Information and Resource Center/User Services (CIRC/US) is the 


TY source of information and consultation on the use of computers and 
uter networks at the University. CIRC/US publishes a periodic newsletter 
nputing issues gives seminars, and offers technical advice to faculty and 
its regarding access to and use of the IBM mainframe and microcom- 
» the GW Data Network, and micro omputer selection and acquisition. 
US is responsible for distribution of a number of site-licensed micro- 
Iter software packages and administers and can make recommendations 
ious dis ount-purchase programs for microc omputer equipment. 

‘puter programming courses are offered by the School of Government and 
SS Administration, the Department of Statistics/Computer and Informa- 
ystems, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, 


other departments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research 
t to course work 


University student may have access to the computer facilities for 
d ; 


ual resear h, cl 


ass projects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access is 
uest; the 


schedule of charges is available at CIRC/US in the Academic 
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GW TELEVISION in 
td 
Assistant Vice President for Television Ted J. Christensen P 


The main television resource of the University is ( WTV, a state-of-the-art I£‘ 
multichannel broadcast facility. Goals of GWTV are to develop courses? 
departments for broadcast off cam! 


programs in cooperation with academic 
1ing professional educa 


to develop videotapes for class use and for continu 
to expand a program of national and international teleconferences, alr 
manage the acquisition and maintenance of television equipment and facil 
in various instructional units. 

Operating from studios located in the Academic Center, GWTV haj y 
capability to receive from and transmit to any communications satellite. V^ 
teleconference programs are delivered to a number of on-campus local, 


such as studios, conference rooms, and auditoriums, where participant 


interact by telephone link with the originating site. ji 

Ps 
ALUMNI RELATIONS OFFICE £ 
Director Ronald W. Howard Y 


The Alumni Relations Office, in conjunction with the General Alumni Asat 
tion, makes available to alumni and their families an annual progi$e 
services and educational and cultural events. The Office prepares both? 

and Spring Schedule of Alumni Events, listing all activities; studenllÉ 


invited to participate in the programs held on campus. In addition, the Alt f 
Relations Office sponsors or co-sponsors programs and services des 


specifically for the student body ` 
Alumni are encouraged to inquire about available services and progi r 


the Alumni Relations Office and to keep the Office informed of any cha 


address or occupation. ffi 


The Alumni Relations Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Stats 
ar 

GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION ii 
President John R. Manning 1 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who Wap 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientifigT 
poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University. l 
Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone T 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligi 
membership; in the case of the Division of Continuing Education § 
however, only the “15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the "for 
tion of the class" requirement applies. Graduates of CCEW certificate pm 


C 


are also eligible. 

` ^ 3 u 
A Governing Board, composed of members representing the consi, 
alumni of the University’s schools and college, directs the actvitieg 
Association. The voluntary leadership of the Association works close, 
the staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Assoc iation aff Te. 
Association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. $; 


ui: 


ROTC 
George Washington University students may enroll through the ConsoO@—n 
the Army ROTC program óffered at Georgetown University, the 
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! at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at 
University. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment 
t one of these universities. Limited credit for such courses (primarily 
'd ROTC) mav be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements at 
Washington University; prior approval is required by the dean of the 
n which the student is enrolled 
aval Science under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program at 
Vashington University 


= 
lr LIFE 


sident for Student Affairs William Smith, Jr. 


ice of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life 
policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal 
9n program. These activities are implemented through the offices of 
d Heck Marvin ( enter, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Edu- 
Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, International 
Services, Disabled Student Services, Student Activities, Career Ser- 
nter, and Student Health Service. 


Students Gail Short Hanson 

t Dean of Students Chery] Beil 

t Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 

t to the Dean. Judicial Affairs Richard A. Weitzner 


ce of the Dean of St 


udents provides counseling and information for 
, administers the i 


ionacademic student disciplinary system, and assists 
im development tor the Division of Student Affairs. Staff members are 
rmed on University policies and the various student services provided 
us, enabling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions 
Ng general student life Personal letters of recommendation for stu- 
plying to graduate and professional schools can be obtained from this 
he Dean of Students is responsible for the services and programs 
y Judicial Mfairs, the Counseling Center, Educational Opportunity 

International Student Services, Disabled Student Services, Student 


“vice, and Career Services Center The Dean of Students' office is 
n the fourth floor of Rice Hall 


18 Center 


Diane M DePalma 


nseling ( enter fosters personal growth and development and helps 


als with personal, social, career. and study problems that interfere 
r educational goals. University students, staff, and faculty are eligible 
es. These include (1) short-term individual counseling, art therap 
*rvention, and referral services for personal problems (e.g., academic 
relationship issues, family problems, concerns about sex, self- 
2) Broup ( ounseling [or personal problems; (3) educ ational vocational 
!B and assessment to assist students in planning their majors and 
4) Workshops designed to facilitate students’ learning about them- 
d developing new ways of interacting with others (e.g., assertiveness 


TIN 
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training, stress management, relationship skills, and study skills seminé 
consultation with faculty, staff, and student groups about their special n 
designing programs to improve the campus environment 

The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admission 
and special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Voc 
Counseling Services provides career counseling and testing to GWU 
and the greater Washington community. 

Students, staff, and faculty may sc hedule a cost-free initial intervie 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 5 p.m on Fridi 
most services a modest fee per appointment is c harged. An additional m 
fee is charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments can be made if financial 
a factor. Disabled students are asked to call ahead so that arrangements 
made to adapt services or to meet at an ac cessible site. The Counseling C 


located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


International Student Services 

Director E. Donald Driver 

Assistant Director John Hartt 

Advisor Ann Morton 

faculty, and staff are provided as 
through International Student Services. The staff offers immigration as 
and information on government requirements and regulations specifi 


international community; orientation programs to help with adjust 


living and studying in the United States; and advising and counsel 
variety of personal problems, including cultural adjustment, living col 
budgets, academic concerns, and financial aid. International Student! 
is located at 2129 G St., N.W. 


International students, scholars, 


Educational Opportunity Program 

Director Valerie L. Epps 

Assistant Director Donald L. Ross 

The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected Di 
Columbia students with financial aid, a ademic support services, an 
advising to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at George Wå 
The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program as well á 


University 
activities to promote the success and enhance th 


tional and cultural 
ence of program participants. 

The EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship 
(HI/SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia hif 
seniors. Participants enroll at GWU as nondegree candidates, takinf 
mum of 6 credit hours per semester in addition to their high school cul 
Application to the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's hij 
guidance office. Counseling and advising is provided by the EC )P st 


ll of the academic support services availab 
at 21 


students have access to à 
participants. The Educational Opportunity Program is located 


N.W., Room 101 


Disabled Student Services 

Assistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 
Coordinator Christy Willis 

The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the speci? 


necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in their? 
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! 
| " 
rams and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them 


Pugh University or community resources. The office is located on the fourth 
Ir of Rice Hall. 


$ ^ ^ 

Per Services Center 

@ctor Kathy Sims 

istant Directors Ken Everingham, Marva Gumbs 


| Career Services Center provides career planning and job-seeking assis- 
be to students and alumni. Programs and services include full-time and part- 
$ job vacanc y listings; career counseling; workshops (e.g., organizing job 
iches, resume and letter writing, effective interviewing, negotiating for 
FY); a resource library of career field and employer literature; on-campus 
rviews for students within one year of graduation; a resume referral service; 
Ime critiques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; and a credentials service 
Supports employment and graduate professional school applications. The 
ter is located in the Academic Center, Suite T-509, 801 22nd St., N.W. 


lent Health Service 


{ctor Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D. 
4i dinator Janet Garber, N.P. 


Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 908 New Hamp- 


Ave., N.W., 7th floor The Service is scheduled to move to the ground 
Al of the new Burns building extension in October 1988. 
pe Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physi- 
2 assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical 
lems. Visits are cost free and may be arranged by appointment or, during 
tin hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Many routine lab tests may be 
Prmed in the Health Service lab at cost; allergy shots, immunizations, and 
Pus lab tests are done at little or no charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis 
[vention, and short-term therapy are available by appointment. 
IT serious emergencies oc; urring during hours when the Student Health 
Ce is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
pital for treatment All fees are the responsibility of the student. 
iidents must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
ment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus 
ams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible. 
bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health 


pce (for example, x-ray work. laboratory work, and office visits to private 
P Clans) are the responsibility of the student. 


+TH AND ACCIDENT INSI JRANCE 


[University has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident 

fance, on an ele. tive basis, for all students. Interested students should 

bet the Student Health Service or Office of the Dean of Students. 

ÍSING AND RESIDENCE LIFE 

ftor Ann Webster 

ne Directors David McElveen, Kathleen Jordan 

Stant Directors Rebecca Griffin, Mark Crowley 
lete 


informatio 
[he I 


n concerning the University's residence halls is available 


Jirector of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Univer- 
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sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housingl 


the University may also be obtained at this office. I 
Admission to the University does not include à room reservation. $ 


student will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residh 
hall information, an application for residence hall space or apartment aci 
ation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The applick 
or apartment acc ommodation must be acc ompani@ 
housing deposit is € redited toward thé 


semester's room or apartment charge. Rooms and apartments are leased fó 
vear, and lease payment must be made in early June for thé 
semester, unless the student elects the deferred payment plan or the 10-1 
payment plan. Please check with Housing and Residence Life for the defi 
payment plan and with Student Accounts for the 10-month payment ple 


mod 
for residence hall space 
a $300 nonrefundable deposit. The 


academic 


1988-89 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


Calhoun Hall J 
double room § 
triple room f 
Crawford Hall : 
double room ^ í 
Everglades Hall : 
1] 

d 


triple room 

Guthridge Hall f 
apartment for one person ; ; i 3,430 0 
apartment tor two persons f 
apartment for three persons 

Building JJ 3 
apartment for two persons l 
apartment for four persons 2,920 0 
apartment for six persons f 

Francis Scott Key Hall k 

apartment for one person i 


apartment for two or three persons 
Madison Hall } 
double room f 
` 


triple room 
Milton Hall* 

apartment for two persons 

apartment for three persons 
Mitchell Hall 

single room 
Munson Hallt 

apartment for two persons 

apartment for three persons 
Riverside Towers Hall 

l given , 3,490 


— 


, 
: 
: 
i 
apartment for one person i 
apartment for two persons 
Strong Hall (for women only) I 
single room ; : 
double room i — ÀÓ ; " 
triple room 
Thurston Hall , 
double room, triple room, room for four or five À 


s and allocation are subject to « tente 


* Residence hall price : 
slectricity bills (which do not include the cost of heating) ! 


t Residents must pay t 
the stated rate 
+ Rates include sur 


; 


harge for HBO 


STUDENT LIFE 
ervice* 


it freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
rvice plans: the any 14 meals per week plan for $2,150 for the academic 
© any 10 meals per week plan at $2,090 for the academic year; or the any 
S per week plan at $2,030. Partic ipation in the food service plans is 
il for junior, senior, and graduate students. Food service payment does 
er University intersession or vacation periods. All meal cards admit 
o the dining room in Thurston Hall and to the second-floor contract 
room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. A small percentage of the meal 
' also be used on a cash basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria, 
» and the Courtyard Cafe at Mitchell Hall. 
nts who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange- 


vith the GW Housing and Residence Life Office regarding the B’nai 
lille] Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


HECK MARVIN CENTER 


` LeNorman J. Strong 
it Director Donald Cotter 


'd Heck Marvin Center is the « 
and recreational 
and campus gue 
dining services, 


ampus community center, offering 
and social opportunities for students, faculty, staff, 
sts. Its wide range of facilities includes an information 
offices to accommodate campus organizations, and 
ice and meeting rooms. The Center also provides the setting for a 
of programs conducted by the University Program Board, by the 
C departments that inc lude the performing arts, and by other student 
lty organizations. 

arvin Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the 
ly community, plays an important role in the functioning of the Center 
Ing closely with the Center's staff in the review and development of 
guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center. 


IT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


Claudia Derricotte 
t Dire 


ctors Michael Elmore, Ellen Fancher, Elizabeth Panyon 
lent Activities Office 
development, campus le 
TOJects, within both the 


assists individual students and organizations in 
adership development, and participation in 
University community and the community at 
e Office serves as a clearinghouse for activities information, registers 
Ses student organizations, and informs the University community of 
and programs through monthly and annual publications. The Student 
s Office is also responsible for coordinating the orientation program for 
dents and for planning supplemental development programs for 
and undergraduate students. Students who want to participate in the 
Icular phases of University life should acquaint themselves with the 
and staff of the Student Activities Office. 
nal information about the numerous student organizations and 
Student Handbook, compiled by and available 


p is contained in the 
dent Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


rice nriras 
Prices are subject to « hange 
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Student Government l 


The George Washington University Student Association is comprised 
full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate $ 
who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elec 
;d individuals is responsible for representing the interests of 8 
The Student Association provides various servi 
a student directory, and the? 
can be obtained from the $ 


appointe 
at the University 
students, such as an academic evaluation, 
Advocate Service. Further information 
Association office in the Marvin Center. 
Student involvement in the governance of the 1 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate 
tees, advisory councils of the s« hools and colleges, selected committe 
Board of Trustees, and spe ialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall A 
tion, the Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governin 
This involvement has helped develop policies and programs ben 


students and to the total University community 


Jniversity is also f 


È 

Student Organizations Í 
Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student d 
ate their own. There are approximately 200 registered @ 


tions or to initi 
tions on campus covering a 


broad spectrum of interests, inc luding @ 
professional, international, cultural, political, service, sports, Pr 


1 meditative, as well as social fraternities and 


ational, religious, anc 
Sigma Xi, and othé 


Academic honor societies include Phi Beta Kappa, I 
to specific academic disc iplines Í 
RELIGIOUS LIFE [ 
d 

igion makes to the} 


The University recognizes the c ontribution that rel 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious 
tions of their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various gt 
form a link between the University and the religious community The} 
of the religious organizations are available for counseling. Religious 


and special observances are also provided for the University comm 


announced 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS I 
yl 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and international 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimox k Gallery in Lisne 
um and in the art gallery of the Cloyd He k Marvin Center. Student k 
are presented each semester i 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a seri 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 


Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, info 
appearances, an 
iny membel 
ice in the 


performances, experimental events, television 
demonstrations. Students may audition to become compé 
the opportunity to ¢ horeograph, perform, and gain experier 
aspects of dance productions 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra 
and Orchestra are available to students either as ¢ 
lar activities. All of these organizations present major 
several times a year, including regular 


The University Glee Clubs 
redit courses or as! 
performat 


University community 
spring concerts 
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national Programs—The International Student Society presents an 
International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and interna- 
restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
ational topics. 
ram Board— The University Program Board, « omposed chiefly of elected 
pointed students, is given primary responsibility and resources for 
t Programming on campus. Through its various committees, and in 
ation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures, 
ts, social activ ities, and special events. 
ter—The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
ls during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
| Theatre Additional works, in luding original and experimental plays, 
duced in a more intimate studio theater. Students can participate in all 
of theater and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees 
le of their produ tion work. 


‘TICS, INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND RECRE 


arles E. 


Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
s for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and 
ton; a jogging track: a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and weight 
and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the 
the men's and women's athletic departments offer a broad 
intramural and re reational activities designed to accommodate 


handball 
enter, 


levels of skill, experience, and interest. 

ersity is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
' Atlantic Ten Conference. Its varsity teams compete against major 
Ities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sports as 
all, baseball. Soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and diving, 
badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 


è 


DARY FIELDS OF STUDY 
am of secondary fields of study has been established within the 
ty to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students 
nrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to 
le to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields 
f 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with 
up requirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon 
Ty completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of 
es taken in support of the field are entered on the student's 
ier information, see the brochure Se ondary Fields of Study 
Offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic 


d the cours 
t. For furt} 
in the 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.M. Lovett 

Associate Deans J.J Cordes, D. McAleavey 
Assistant Dean N.K. Khatcheressian 
Director of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


FACULTY 1987-88 


Professors E. Abravanel, J. Aschheim, D.L 
Bari, J.R. Barth, W.H. Becker, O. Bergmann, B.L. 
Brennan, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, E.A. Caress, A.J. C 
(Research), W.J. Chambliss, A.E. Claeyssens, A.G. Coates, J.J. Cort 
Courtless, Jr., L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, jr: M.A. East, N. Filipes 
French, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J L. Gastwirth, H.F. Gillette, R.S. C 
V.K. Golla, M. Gordon, S.W. Greenhouse, W.B. Griffith, F.S Grul 
Haber, M. Halperin (Research), O. Havrvlvshyn, G.R. Herer, P.H. Hig 
P.P. Hill, J. W. Hillis, A.J Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A. 
R.L. Humphrey, Jr., R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, J.W Kendi 
Kennedy, Jr., R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, J.C. King, M. Ki 
Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, R.M Krulfeld, J.E. Kwoka, J.M. Lachin III, RA 
Lange, P. Langton, H.L LeBlanc, D.R. Lehman, P.H.M Lengerm 
Levy, J.F. Lewis, R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.A. Linden, R.C. Li 
C.W. Linebaugh, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, J.C. M 
Maddox, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.C. Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A: 
jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, R.K. P 
Parris, G. Paster, J. Pelzman, T.P. Perros, R.A. Peterson, J.A.A. PlotZ 
J.A. Quitslund, D.E Ramaker, B. Reich, W.M Reynolds, L.P Ribi 
Rice, J. W. Robb, P. Robbins, L.F Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, W. 
(Research), D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.M. Schel 
Schiff, R.-H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, C. Shih, Ei 
D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.H. Smith, R.T. Smythe, H. S03 
Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.H. Sterling, C.T. Stewarti 
Teller, K. Thoenelt, R. Thornton, R.P. Trost, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walke 
Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. Wayne, H. Weingartner, D.G. W 
Wright, Jr., H.E Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, A.J. Zu helli 4 

Associate Professors C.J. Allen, A Altman, J.C. Anderson, A.D And 
Atkin, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, E Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, G.R. w€ 
Bradlev, L. Brandt, M.D.M. Brewer, W.J. Briscoe, A.S. Brooks, J.R 

P. Churchill, M.A.B. Coffland, R.L. Combs, C.G 


Atkins, R.P. Bain (Research 
Berman, L.S. Bowl 
aron (Research), | 


Carter, J. Chaves, R 
C.J. Deering, R.P. Donaldson, C.F. Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaum, EA 
Fortner, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, Jr., I.I. Glick, R.J. Guenther, M.M. 
Hadlev, E.P. Harper, S. Hashtroudi, J.R. Henig, C.J. Herber, D.M. 

R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, T.L Hufford, L.B. Jacobson, D.E. Jo 
Johnson, W.R. Johnson, C.C. Joyner, S.A Karp, N.K. Khatcher 
Kim-Renaud, R.E. Knowlton, M.P Lader, D.L. Lee, M.P. Lee, 
streth, G. Ludlow, D. McAleavey, C. McClintock, H. Mert hant, 4 
S.B. Molina, A. Montaser, J.D. Moreno, L.R. Offermann, Y. O 
Ozdogan, W.C. Parke, J.R Peverley, P.J. Poppen, J.R. Regnell, R.Ó] 
R. Rycroft, P.G. Sáenz, S.E.F. Sc hlesselman (Research), O.A. se 
Simons, M.J. Sodaro, C.W. Sten, J.L. Stephanic, G.C Stephens: 
M.F. Taragin, P.F. Thall, J.M Thibault, J.E. Thiel, R.E Thomas, Í 

N.A. Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, J.M. Vlach, B. von Barghahn, A.G: 
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on, R.C. Willson, M. Withers, S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woodward, R.Y. Yin, 
M F.E. Baginski, M.A. Bobrik, E DP IMS MUN 
Wn, J. Butler, D.A. Caro, V. Coleman, K.S Dhuga, eret. V E, 
> Durham, E.W. Echeverria, V. Fon, D.A. Grier, E MER withers S.G. 
Hartswick, G.P. Huvé, K. Kappagantula, S. Keller, ^ nie M.B Loewy, 
lon, J.H. Lebovic, S.R. Lichter (Research), DL Hips x Moreland D.W. 
I. Mahmoud, J. McGarry, C.F. Meloni, M.F. Miller, * EE Phillips. 
Tis, S.L. Murray, T.K. Nayak, L.E. Osterman, F.M. Pa i FC Reid, R.M. 
Pickar, J.L. Porter, W.A. Pucilowsky, S.A. DM ec R Simion S.C. 
n, J.P-Rogers, C.A. Rohrbeck, A. Romines, B.W Lo na P. Tollo, M.A. 
th, M. Soltan, R.P. Stoker, S.E. Thompson, M.A Tin, G C.Y Wang 
tedt, S.A. Tuch. D.H. Ullman, A. Viterito, H.B Wagner, G.C.Y. Wang, 
Wells, E.R. Williams, S.M. Wright, M.-H. Ye ias, C]. Doginili 
ttors M.B. Bandas, P. Connerton, A.B. rig ie E M Murray, 
Donaldson, Jr., P.N. Edmonson, M.E. Evans, C.L. Iacobelli, E.M. } j 

LP. Saunders, S.M. Spolarich, N. Taghavi 


ittees* 
| COUNCIL 


A.S. Brooks, R.J. Guenther, G.C. Stephens 
>-R. Barnett, L.S. Bowling, T.L. Hufford 
/. Fon, J.R. Peverley, J.L. Stephanic 


JLUM COMMITTEE 
R.P. Churchill, P.P. Hill, H.C. Merchant 


K. Golla, J.B. Levy, G.K. Paster ; 
-F. Gillette, R.S. Goldfarb, H.W. Lilliefors 


Y PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 

F. Burks, H. Kenyon, R.A. Wallace 

Siegel, C.T. Stewart. D.D. Wallace 

- Prats, B. Reich, A.H. Smith 

"TEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED ST ANDING 


I.L. Atkins, C.E. Rice, L.F. Robinson 
.V. Dow, R.A. Hadley, G.C. Stephens 
.D. Brewer, N.C. Garner, G. Ludlow 


TEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


: Atkin, R.G. Jones, F.R. Sie 
Aschheim, J.L. Gastwirth, J.H. Maddox, 
C Merchant, C.C. Mondale, R.W. Stephens 


gel 


.B. Feigenbaum, E.A. Stone, J.E. Ziolkowski 
TEE ON DEGRE 
SION OF CONTI 


ins, F.S Grub 


:S ADMINISTERED BY 
NUING EDUCATION 


ar, C.J. Herber, M.A. Holman, H.D. Junghenn, D.G. White 


ses; all listed 
an of Columbian College is an ex officio member of all committees 
> Members are elected by the Faculty of Columbian College 


AND 


UNDERGRADUATE 


TRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the college of liberali 
sciences of George Washington University, has been the cornersto 
dynamic campus community in the heart of the nation's capital. M 
facilities and a full-time faculty of about 300, the College offers Í 
students the advantages of a small liberal arts institution as well as op 
ties for professional and pre professional education in many fields 
internships and employment in à stimulating urban environment. 1 
lege’s students come from all 50 states and from about 100 foreign có 
The rich and diverse liberal arts and sciences curriculum is desi 
strengthen the student’s ability to communicate, to reason, and to unt 
the social and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished 
the study of various disciplines—the humanities, the social s iencesy 
mathematical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian 
graduates are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more spé 
professional and graduate education The College offers programs leadil 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Ba helor of Science, and Bachelor 
Students may elect one of more than 50 departmental majors, or they 
double majors, interdisciplinary majors, or individualized degree 


Special curricular guidance is given to students planning to apply tol 
or law school | 

| 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for the m 
studies contemplated are required ' 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: } 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an acc redited 
school, showing at least 15 units,* which must inc lude four years of Bj 
least two vears of one foreign language; two years of science, prefer 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which 
American history; and one year of college-preparatory mathemati 
introductory algebra. Typically, at least a B average or equivalent ish 
2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to% 


college work 
3 Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Ac hievels 


in English composition and mathematics and on either the S« holastify 
l'est or the American College Testing battery i 
4. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in 5 
the above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or muy 
It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken iff, 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be 
Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and 
made with the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200; : 
N.J]. 08541—6200, not less than one month before the date of Ul, 
applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be 
Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, 9$, 
American College Testing battery scores are also accepted The 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissi®jy, 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, lowa. It l 
mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior? 


^ unit represents a year's study in a se ondary school subject, including in the: 
eriods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom 


less than 120 sixty-minute | 
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| Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the 
acy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual 

Stances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated here. The 
ittee may prescribe appropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students ad- 
| with deficien« ies in secondary school units will be required to begin 


ng such deficiencies within the first year, by appropriate courses or 
ations. 


„ATIONS 
‘Missions; Registration: Fees and Financial Regulations: Regulations. 
ORY SYSTE 


udent is provided with both academic advising and personal counsel- 
ademi advising is performed by members of the faculty selected for 
nowledge of academic programs, and each student, before registration, 
UP à program in consultation with the advisor assigned. A student who 
t selected a major field receives academic adv ising in the Office of the 
:olumbian College Student Services. Students must keep in close touch 
ieir advisors, whose office hours are posted in the Student Services 
n area. A student who has officially declared a major field receives 
lic advising trom the appropriate department or from an interdepart- 
committee. Persona] counseling is available through the Office of the 
t Students or through the University Counseling Center. 

ademi warning system directs early attention to students whose work 
low required standards. In such cases. students are asked to consult 
Y With their advisors On request, and with the student's permission, 
of ac ademic warnings or probation notices may be sent to parents or 
ns, who are themselves welcome to meet with members of the advisory 


Vising 


lement 


academic advising by faculty members in Columbian College, 
is also available during fall and spring registration and the 


Vising 
r Advance 
a broad r 
1 course 


Registration Program. Undergraduate peer advisors, repre- 
ange of major fields, are centrally located to offer scheduling 
selection advice to fellow students. Peer advisors are available 
ide assistance throughout the academic year. A directory of peer 


IS available from the Office of the Dean shortly after the beginning of 
nester 


ARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
c Work Load 


urage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
Work load. 


time student not 
hours. 

nount of work taken by 
ee on S holarship. 
time student who. 


no grades below B 
at | 


on probation may take a course load of as much as 17 
a student on probation will be limited by the 
during the immediately preceding semester, has 


and has earned grades of A or A— in three courses 
east 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. 
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A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time d 


semester must immediately report that fact to the dean so that the ac 


program may be adjusted, if necessary 


Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course if 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in chargt 

provision is made for the student to make up work missed 
Classification of Students | 
A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester Jl 
junior upon € ompletion of 60 semester hours, and a senior upon compl 
90 semester hours 
An unclassified student is one who is not a ¢ andidate for a bachelor 
(normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes fi 
academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. Re 
0! 


this status is permitted only with the prior approval of the Dean's C 
i 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment l 


Students in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies mil 
to the dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absel 
Regulations, page 48). If approved, either form of inactive status ass 
student that, for at least one semester, re-entrance to the College may t 

under regulations prevailing at the time of last registration. A student 
a second semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily sucht 


able for one calendar year. After two semesters of inactive S$ 
| 


i 
try o 


apply for 
only avail 
student is expected to resume active study toward a degree. 


All study at any other college or university, in this coun 
undertaken by a continuing student must be approved by the dean in 
z 


' 
Academic Standing f 
A student who is not suspended or on probation is « onsidered to bo 


standing. 
The following rules governing probation and suspension are apP 


stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 
hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled @ 
summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the bash 
cumulative record, a “semester” being considered a time interval in 


least 12 semester hours have accrued. 

Probation—A student whose cumulative quality-point index is les 
(but 1.00 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 semester noy 
i 


placed on probation. The course load of a student on probation 
more than 13 semester hours. Probation will be removed if, aftef 
second semester on probation, the student's quality-point index i$ 
2.00 or more. A student still on probation after two semesters (of 24 
hours attempted) ordinarily will be suspended but may be com 
probation by the Committee on Scholarship (see below) 
Suspension The following circumstances constitute grounds 
sion: (1) a cumulative quality-point index below 1.00 after al! 
minimum of 24 semester hours, and (2) failure to attain a cumulati 
point index of 2.00 or more after two successive semesters (Or 
hours attempted) on probation. The Committee on Scholarship may! 
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| 
at on probation (in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is demon- 
! during the probationary period and/or sufficient evidence of academic 
e, by way of a statement of appeal, is offered by the student. 

minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring 
ler. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those 
nng undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student 
8 readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Scholarship of 
ct during absence from the | /niversity that indicates that the student will 
from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will 
readmitted 

ester Warning—A student whose cumulative quality-point index is less 
00 after attempting a minimum of 12 semester hours will be issued a 
‘8 notice at the end of the semester bv the ( )ffice of the Dean and shall be 


y advised to take corre tive measures (e.g., limitation of course load to 
e than 13 semester hours) 


semester Warning—When, at the end of 


f the eighth week of each 
er, 


t 
instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and 
nore students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is 
the student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning 


utes notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the 
t Opportunity 


and Dropping Courses 


'Bistering, a student mav add or drop courses only by means of an official 


n adjustment form available in the Office of the Dean, Columbian 
' Student Servic es. Failure to submit the form when dropping a course 
sult in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course during the 


fall or Spring semester is the end of the second week of classes. 
leadline 


ith week 


the first three weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. 
se dropped bet 


ween the fourth and eighth week will be assigned the 
f W (withdrawal without academic penalty); an official withdrawal form 
' Submitted. The deadline for complete withdrawal from all courses 
t academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. After the 
"5. program changes are not possible unless the student presents a 
to the Dean's Council and receives permission. 


for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 


letes 


Ons under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are 
'd under Regulations 


ging an Ini omplete 


Incomplete work must be completed no later than 
day of 


the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediate- 
ving the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is a signed. 
'Ork for the « Ourse is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in 
n of I/ followed by the grade. The indication of I/ cannot be removed 
€ transcript. A grade of I that is not changed within this period 
ically becomes an I/F. In cases of well-documented extenuating cir- 
!Ces, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean or the 
late committee for additional time in which to complete the work of the 
Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. The grade 


Dot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its 
nt elsewhere. 
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Dean's List 

The name of any student who takes 15 semester hours or more of graded 
work in any one semester and attains a semester quality-point index of 
more with no grades below B- will be placed on the Dean's List fd 
semester. A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour mif 
of other courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's Li 
such a course computed in the above figures. A 


are the semester hours of 
student from the Dean's List 


of No Pass, however, disqualifies the 


THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE J 
: BL rt rs - i 


The Associate in Arts degree may be granted to a student who has « ompi 
nester hours in arts and sciences with ac ceptable grades and has fulfill 
The last 15 semester bij 
nce in Columbian Of 


ser 
General Curriculum Requirements, listed below 
the program of study must be completed in reside 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES EM 
Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bac helorf 


P 


Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. 
In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 8 
curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of | 


year 

Doctor of Medicine is offered 
For teacher certification for Columbian College students, see the så 

Education and Human Development. I 

The Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program | 

One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a qualif 


index of at least 2.0 achieved in courses graded on a 4.0 s ale. ¢ 


curriculum, major, and other requirements described below must iy 

Each student must declare a major, usually in the sophomore year. 4 
may change the major with the consent of the dean and of the depart 
committee concerned; the student must meet the requirements fori 
major in effect at the time the « hange is approved. At least 60 hours of 
work must be taken outside the major-field department or major progres 
does not apply to the 129-hour Bachelor of Music curriculum nor tol 
hour Bachelor of Arts curriculum in dance.) 

See page 46 for an explanation of how the quality-point index is € 
See page 74 for scholarship requirements applicable specifically to de 
tal majors 

All students, including those transferring from other institutio 
another school or division of this University, with major requirement 
or substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of 605, 


College state below. | 
The 90-Semester-Hour Program I 
The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptio 
student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College 
makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years with & 
semester hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in thi$ 
must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in thé 
in which the 90th semester hour is achieved 

The requirements for this program are (1) 90 seme 
in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be 


»ster hours of cr 
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earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen major-field 
m and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A or A— in at least 
nester hours of course work and no grades below C 4) at least 60 
ter hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) recommendation 
major department or program i 

e eligible for this program, the student must show evidence of excep- 
academic ability by ¢ ollege record, performance in college courses, and 
‘ppropriate information 

interested student should make application directly to the major-field 
mental chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferably by 
d of the first vear of study. The student’s academic record to that point 
f course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 

insfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour program if 
he « ompletes at least 60 semester hours of the approved 90-hour program 
umbian College, earns grades of A or A— in no less than 45 semester 
f such course work at this University, and has no grades below C-. 
ident who fails to maintain the required academic performance while 


18 toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for the standard 
ur degree 


ace 


he Standard 120 Semester-Hour Program—A minimum of 30 semester 
including at least 12 hours in the major field. must be completed in 
Ice in Columbian College. Unless special permission is granted by the 
’ Pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be completed 
dence This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
Sity, to students transferring from other institutions, and to students in 
ns leading to the Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Arts in the field of 


te 90-Semester-Hour Program 


The last 60 semester hours, including at 
hours in the major field, 


must be completed in residence in Columbian 


ner Work Summer work in residence may be counted toward all 


an College degrees 


ed Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


lidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
e must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of 
le degree in the George Washington University School of Medicine and 
Sc ‘ences; (2) complete the general Columbian College course require- 
(3) earn 90 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 
nd-group Courses in Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the 
Columbian College at the time of entering the School of Medicine and 
Sciences; (5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean for Academic 
f the Medical Center at the completion of all prescribed courses in the 
ir of the Doctor of Medic ine program, at which time the degree of 
T of Arts will be ¢ onferred (professional credit courses taken at another 
On do not count toward the combined degrees); (6) maintain through- 
entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


Bachelor's Degree 


lan College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's degree 


tisfy the general College requirements, the requirements of their new 
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30-hour residence requirement. Studenti 

institutions or from other divisions), 
:ge, must meet the same set of requiré 


major and degree, and the 
undergraduate degrees from other 
University, if admitted to the Coll 


i 
PLACEMENT, WAIVER, AND CREDIT EXAMINATIONS 1 
Preliminary Placement Examinations ) 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, mathemati 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to dell 
level of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses The student is pli, 
an appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charg% 
student for placement tests, and no ¢ redit (advanced standing) is awalh 


courses bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard ] 
English or on the English Composition A« hievement Test suggest that Ü 
benefit from more intensive training in compositional skills may be LT 
to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standar 


and writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Studentél 


scores indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the 
a 


requirement 
English for International Students—see page 25 H 
Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanc ed g 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high sch@! 


5 ; “Le ( 
take a placement examination in one of the following Chinese f 
Greek. Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Portuguese; 


pl 


German, 

or Spanish. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is mà T 

appropriate course : 
Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, nd 


required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in al 


trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required; r 


registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. it 
XT. ae a za d 
Earning Credit by Examination | 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximi] 


mester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination o! the a3, 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credsf 
| courses taken in an approved secondary4n 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placem el 
College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Adh} 
be assigned for CLEP General EXM: 
e 


se 


granted for college-leve 


Prior to matriculation, credit may 
passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assigned fof 
Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the CoMr 
model policy. The General Examination in English composition ah 
Subject Examinations are unacceptable for credit. After matrk ulati 
for CLEP Subject Examinations will not be assigned without speci 
tion bv the Columbian College department governing the subject iffa! 
Special Departmental Examinations A student may request ( 
ment of Columbian College to offer a special examination « overingld!: 


CLEP Subject Exam? 


matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate 
nt Bu 


available, the department may choose to employ it.) The stude 
evidence of sufficient background to have a reasonable command 08° 
matter. Departments reserve the right to deny such requests Credit?! 
departmental examination is not permitted for the first two years 
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IrSeS$ in a native language other than English. A student who has 
ly taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subse- 
ake examinations for credit in the same « ourses. Assigning credit (or 
4 requirement) by special departmental examinations will depend on 
tment's evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will 
be of at least three hours' duration. A fee of $50 for each course 


lon is charged for preparation, administration. and grading of the 
lon 


ntroductory Courses by Examination 


lepartments in Columbian ( including English, history, and 


» Offer Periodic waiver examinations for introduc tory courses. Such 
lons may 


>pecific 


ittempted at the option of the student: a fee of $20 is 
departments should be « onsulted for further details. Passing 
Xamination does not entitle a tudent to any semester hours of credit. 


' degree of Bachelo Ar r Bachelor of Science are 

Beneral arts and sciences curric ulum until they declare a major 

s should plan to saüsty most of their general curriculum require- 

ore they commit t} 


iemselves to a specilic major; most students select a 
r the er d 


of their sophomore year. General « urriculum requirements 
the ( ollege faculty as a whole and administered through its 
Inmittees. Other curriculu quirements are administered by the 
l departments or 


programs. (Bachelor of Music candidates are 
lirectl 


into the departmental curri ulum 
5 are obliged to 
"D, that they 


demonstrate, either by course work or through 
have attained a certain level of cultural literacy and 
id competence. In the same fashion, they must also demonstrate that 


exper eral learning and the diversity and 


lenced the richness of lil 
dne 


S Of all knowledg ; 
Must satisfy these 
J 


requirements in eight distinct areas and should 
SO in their first sem. ster, because these fundamental competences 
of know ledge 


ge often form a basis for future course work. ) course 
‘en to fulfill req 


uirements in more than one of the eight categories, 
3n some 


Courses may be listed in more than one category. Students 
art of a specific requirement either through course work or 


all Or I 


ation 


It categories of general curriculum requirements are listed below, 


. Specifically approved courses. Additional courses beyond those 
Ch category may be authorized from time to time by the Curriculum 

Please consult the Office of the Dean, Student Services, for a 
tal list of appropriate courses prior to registration each semester. 
Twise specified. the indicated paired sequences of courses must be 


6 | 
ive 
oml 


‘ours: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 or 13. 
and/or Logica] Reasoning—6 hours chosen from one of the 
nations: Phi] 45 and 121; Stat 51 or 53 or 91, and 105 or 129; 


Or 129-30: Math 9 and 10. 30 and 31, 30 and 41, or : ; Phil 45 
or 53 or 91 


al Foundations 


urses listed be 
6I 


and Development of Natural Science—9 hours chosen 
low, distributed so that 3 or 6 hours come from Group 
ours come from Group B (the 6-hour group must be a paired 
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Geol 5 and 1054 


sequence): Group A: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; 
22 wit 


Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Phys 1-2 with 5-6; Phys 9-10; Phys 21 
Social and Behavioral Sciences—6 hours chosen from one of the! 
combinations: Anth 2 and 3; Anth 2 and 150; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 23% 
2: PSc 3—4; Psyc 1 and 8; Soc 1 and 2. 
Creative and Performing Arts—3 hours chosen from the following: § 
or 41; Comm 75; Engl 81; Mus 3, 11, 12, 13, 19, or 20; Phil 162; TrDa@ 


or 151 
Literature—6 hours chosen from one of the following combinatly 
72; Ger 8 


163—64: Chin 181-82; Engl 51-52; Engl 61—62; Engl 71-72 
103-4: Ger 112 and 114; Japn 111-12; Rel 9-10; Slav 91-92. (Adé 
students mav satisfy this requirement by completing 6 hours of cou 


the 100-level in a single foreign literary tradition taught in a 


language.) 

Western Society and Civilization—6 hours « hosen from one of they 
combinations: AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32; Clas 71-72; Hist 39—40; H 
Hmn 1-2; Phil 51-52; Rel 1-2 

Foreign Language or Culture—either option A or option B as fol 

A. Foreign Language—A student must demonstrate competence? 
h taught at GWUJ 
| units of a sin 
| has sa í 


/ 


elementary level in a language other than Englis 
offering for admission four acceptable high schoo 
language (that is, four years of study of that language 
requirement. A student who wishes to continue the same language 
high school must take the language placement test Ir 

In order to satisfy this requirement, the student must demonsti 
tence at the level of the following courses, by either course work 


tion (courses in the Romance languages must be « ompleted with af 
or better): Chin 4 or 6; Clas 3 or 13 or 24; Fren 3; Ger 4 or 6; Ital 3; Jay 


Port 3; Slav 4 or 6; Span 3 

The student should be aware that in many instances foreign 
required for the major or re ommended as preparation for advanc 
student should consult the advisor so that foreign language may be 


appropriate, in the student's program r 

B. Foreign Culture—6 hours chosen from one of the seven « nah 
below. Courses listed singly may be combined with other single cd 

[Aff 91; Chin 163—64; Hist 195; Hif 

a 


the same category. (1) East Asia 
111-12: Rel 160. (2) Middle East—Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 193; Ma 
161. (3) Latin America—Anth 172; Geog 161; Hist 161; Hist 162; 5 
PSc 183. (4) Africa—Anth 178; Hist 116; PSc 181. (5) Russia/Sow , 
Hist 145; Hist 146; Slav 71; Slav 91-92; Slav 161—62. (6) South A 
Rel 158; Rel 159. (7) Western Europe—Econ 147; Ger 141; Hist Ifa 
136; Hist 141 and 142; PSc 130 st 
ht 
in 


THE MAJOR 
Av 
In order to declare a major, all students must secure the adv sors 


proper form (obtainable in the Office of the Dean, Columbian e 


LI 


Services) and return the form to the Office of Columbian College: 


considered to have a major until this process is completed. n 
student receives academic guidance from a fac ultv advisor in WEa 
department 
In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures al 

1 


admission to the major declared; however, if space, equip 
requirements compel a department or major program to limit M 
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ants in that major, admission to the major may be on a selective o1 space- 
able basis. 


change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor 
ts to Bachelor of Scien e) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree 
rements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


lor of Arts 


Jachelor of Arts degree is offered with majors in the following fields: 


ican Civilization Geology 

ican Literature Germanic Languages and 

Oopology Literatures 

ed Mathematics History 

istory Journalism 

IStory/Fine Arts Judaic Studies 

A Literature in English 
Mathematics 

Stry Music 

e Language and Literature Philosophy 


al Ar haeology and 


Physics 
Iropology 


Political Communications 
al Archaeology and Political Science 
SICS Psychology 
Radio Television 
Iter and Information I gion 
"Ins Russian Language and Literature 
al Justice Russian Literature and Culture—In 
(126-hou; program) l'ranslation 
fodern European Studies Sociology 
lan Languages and Literatures Spanish-American Literature 
nics Spanish Language and Literature 
| Literature Speech Communication 
‘mental Studies Speech and Hearing Science 


cal Humanities 


rts Statistics 
, euage and Literature Statistics (Computer Science option) 
urriculum in the Theatre 

al Arts 


Zoology 
Ny 


r of Science 


chelor of Scie 
Mathe 


nce degree is offered with majors in the following fields: 


matics Geology (Engineering option) 


Mathematics 

Physics 

Statistics 

Statistics (Computer Science 
1 Information Systems option) 
nental Studies Zoology 


TT anc 


Study and Departmental Majors 


e two ty pe 


ntal major. Seven majors—Classical Arc haeology and Anthropology, 
l Ar haeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Environ- 
tudies, General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts, Judaic Studies, and 
Communications although interdepartmental in nature, are gov- 
' the regulations of the Departmental major. 


s of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study major and the 
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Refer to the department concerned under Courses of Instruction to detdl 


r Field-of-Study 


whether a major is Departmental o I 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJORS } 


Fach Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordi 


study and is under the supervision ol the appropriate department ai 


Columbian College Committee on Curri ulum 

The Field-of-Study major requires no spec ific program of courses, alil 
the student is required to meet the overall general requirements for the 
Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing at 
hat the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knot 
in terms of semester hours, courses, and § 
btainable from the department Immediatell 


4 


It the appropriate department4 


stration t 
of the major usually defined 
Information on each field is o 
declaring a major, students should consu 


they may be assigned an advisor i 
The Field-of-Study major places spec ial emphasis on the intelle tual 
opment of the individual student. Programs in the same major maj 
depending upon the individual student's background, previous stud 
aptitudes. The student is expec ted to consult the advisor frequently, 
the student further oppot 


special proseminars offered in some fields give 
spec ially ad 


lual advice and direction in pursuing a program t 


for indivi 
ities. A close student advisor relationship is 
| 


individual needs and abil 
for the student's success under the Field-of Study major plan. 

Proseminar in the Major—A prosemunar 1s offered in most fields to p 
lent acquire à coordinated knowledge of the « hosen field through i 
studv, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content and m 
of the major field as a whole through the organization and coordinatiof 


knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in the major subjed 
material not usually included in such courses This course is not requi 
ted. strict attendance is essential. Six 

When registered 


stuc 


departments, but, if it is elec 

hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned 

s the privilege of occasionally visiting, subjede 

approval of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in nel 
í 


attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, 
are open only to the 


course, the student ha 


(Regular 
registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars 
who has been accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 

The Major Examination—The Major Examination will normally bel 
the close of the senior year; a student on à limited schedule may W 
earlier than one calendar year before graduation. A student who fails 
Major Examination may, at the discretion of the Committee on Currié 
a later regular major-examination period. The Com 


he preparation, reading, and A 


[ 


n 


re-examined at 
Curriculum has general supervision of t 
Major Examinations. Major Examinations are 
by the department or departments cont erned b 

h 

í 
unlike Field-of-Study majors, are defined in jo 


and the attainment of grades no lowei, 


credit hours, required courses, 
in the minimum required second-group courses taken in the majo 


student receives a grade of D in a second 
the major department or program may permit the course to satisfy 8 
requirement even though it would not normally count toward thé 
number of hours required for the major. However, the department 


held each semester on 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental majors, 


group course required in "fe 
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Stead require the student to repeat the course until a satisfactory grade 
r better) is earned. (The department chair or program director must 
ize such repetition in a memo to the Office of the Dean, Student Services, 
the student may register a second time.) Once the student has completed 
urse with a satisfactory grade, credit hours earned the first time the 
was taken will count toward the minimum number of hours required in 
jor., Credit earned for the repetition will not count toward the degree. 
himum specific requirements for Departmental majors are listed below 


ff of instruction of the department concerned. The chairman of the 
nent, or designated departmental advisor, should be consulted at 
tion 


Concerning the student's program of courses; and the entire 
including electives, must be approved by the department. The 
is also expected to consult the chairman or advisor in all matters 
g the Program of studies, such as « hanges, substitutions, or withdraw- 

especially conc erning the student's progress in a course. A close 


n, 


advisor relationship is desirable 


Majors 


? prior approv 
1€ requireme 
latics 


al of the departments concerned, a student who com- 
nts of two major fields in Columbian College (for example, 
and physics, or English and French, or history and economics) 
duate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors 
wo departments concerned and offic ially declare both majors on the 
late form available in the dean’s office. A double major must be taken in 
ients offering the same degree (either the B.A. or the B.S.); a major field 


nbian College cannot be « ombined with a major field offered by another 
Tanting unit of the University 


‘iplinary Programs 

ır Interdis iplinary Pro 

assical Ar haeology 
Early Modern 

and Politica] Con 


1l Interdis, iplinary Programs—A student who finds no existing major 


im suited to individual educational goals may develop a special major 
In consultation witl 


! appropriate departmental advisors. Final ap- 
Such a program rests with the Committee on Curriculum. Only 
3 with valid and ¢ learly defined academic goals will be approved, and 
ll be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Committee on 
im for approval. At least 45 semester hours of credit of the approved 
must be completed in Columbian College. Because of their broad 
ch interdisciplinary majors may not be combined with a double major. 
lent in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the 
“mester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive examination 
al or written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a senior 
ensive thesis, at the discretion of the student’s interdepartmental 
je. 
Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Committee 
ulum, new Courses combining the methods and insights of several 
S will be offered each semester. Interested students should consult 
= Schedule of Classes, where such ¢ ourses are numbered in the 700s. 
t wishing to use any of these courses to satisfy the general curriculum 
"nts should Consult the sponsoring department. 


grams—Programs include American Civiliza- 
and Anthropology, Classical Ar haeology and 


European Studies. Environmental Studies. Judaic 
imunications 
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| 
General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts—Dire« ted by the Curriculul 
mittee of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, this program is desi 
provide a general education in the liberal arts, with or without anothé 
as the student chooses. It offers opportunity for ac hieving à sul 
with each of the three divisions of knowledge through as 
it cultivate a broad perspective in time and in nationd 
cultural traditions. The committee appointed to advise students in the 
consists of one representative each from the humanities, the social 
and the natural and mathematical sciences. For curri ulum requiremié 
General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts, under Courses of Instructiond 


acquaintance 
of courses th: 


MINORS AND SECONDARY FIELDS 


a 


Minors 
arize themselves with a field outside thé 
on to the major. Not all Columbia 


the requirements presc ribed] 


Students who wish to famili 
may graduate with a minor in additi 


departments offer undergraduate minors 
that do are listed under the department involved. A student intere 


minor should consult faculty advisors in the department conca 
declare both major and minor programs on the appropriate form avi 
the dean’s office h 
At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must bêt 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in second-grouf 
including such courses transferred as advanced standing from anoth 
tion. Courses passed with a grade below C— may be used to fulfill a mi 


requirement but may not be counted toward the total #} 


curricular 
y 


credit hours required for the minor 
When taken by a student enrolled at the University in à sí hool 
Columbian College, such minors are designated Secondary Fields. tr 


curricular and scholarship requirements apply to Secondary Fi 


minors. 


Minors are available in the following fields ! 
li 
American Civilization History 
Applied Ethics Journalism +! 
Archaeology Judaic Studies 
Art History Literature in English p 
Art History/Fine Arts Mathematics i 
Biological Anthropology Music 
Biology Philosophy fa 
Botany Physics ly 
Chemistry Political Science bi 
Chinese Psychology ft: 
Classical Humanities Religion E. 
Creative Writing Russian Language and Lift 
Cross-Cultural Communication Russian Language anc xci 
fs 


Dance and Dancing Translation 
Dance Education Sociocultural Anthropol r 


Dance History and Criticism Sociology F 

Spanish Language and MP. 
Speech Communication P 
Speech and Hearing Pa 


Economics 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 
General Anthropology Statistics ; 
Geography Statistics (Computer scite 
Geology Theater 
German Zoology 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


lary Fields 


;ollege may pursue 
at the University but Outside 2 sd Clean Maru 
Students enrolled at y das suk study is permitte. zoll ges uis 
> minors as rures. € Socii Fields are available si cns. 
q schools of the 1 i Deed mite in early « hildhood ec uca avc sation), 
Cation and Human A " ary education (preparation for € Morin a 
p rm p ee el ió | tourism: in the Sc hool of aia gineering 
ication, P niic E^] lence, electrical engineering, ks rne af 
s, Science P archi a F eiigiridactine administration; in erae in 
: a aes chau in business a eee sodass 
ue > vem aff urs in international affairs. Inte rested s 
001 Oo 1te c € 4 " 
Consult with their a ok cd quem number of hours they may take 
nbian College students are limite 1 


: dit” courses). Refer to 
tside the C llege (so« illed “professional credit ( 

es ou Side the Co ge Ud 

agraph below. 


ACADEM REGULATIONS 
Outside Columbian College 


: i ollege may be 

in schools of the University other than esta he riot depart- 
' fulfill curri ulum requirements, with die eiaelaaad hours of profes- 
ibject to Columbian College rules governing a 
redit. ; nd students in Naval Reserve 
t for majors in applied mathematics an 0.stmuster hours of courses 
Training Corps programs, no more than xrsity other than Columbian 
y degree-granting divisions of the 1 nive à rtm College. (No credit 
nay COunt toward bachelor's degrees in T i «e who have extraordi- 
"d toward the degree tor ExSA courses.) — T rior approval from 
Ons for ex; eeding the 9-hour limit must re T" ims is en 16-hour 
- In the case of those pursuing a Sex med leid, 

d prior approval of the Dean is not apr 3 ourses and the Naval 
Science For information on naval science cours 

Officers 


S ) > ;ourses of 
T ( rps ee Nav al Sc lence, unde PE 

raining "i > 4 | 

"n. 


*àrning Program 


um of 15 se 
toward b 


rses may be 
mester hours in Service Learning Program cou 
ste ‘ ! 

: 2e 
achelor's degrees in Columbian Colle ge 


n Additiona] Semester Hour of Credit 


' DO deyj 


s of 
: ^mester hours 
ition is permitted from the number of sem 

é 

ren 


: "xceptional 
Parentheses after the title of ea h Bass m the rea 
nces, however, and with the prior approval in w ad litional semester 
le dean, à Student may register for and earn ec-division) courses by 
m. We GA n eig Pah A ery : ] supervised by the 

amount of extra work as assigned an« 


‘SS Option d standing may, 
: rho is in good star 
T Senior student in Columbian College who is in gi 


SOT I > ec irse a semester and 
l é 2C rse a sem 
( val of the advi Or a id the dean, take on - pud 
>g J I ass, or NI , No I ass. No student W ill be a l we d to take 
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more than four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The stud 
however, also receive grades of P/NP in the proseminar for field: 
majors and in other courses normally using such grades. A student m 
up for the pass/no pass option at registration Under no circumstanct 
student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, 
end of the drop period or the eighth week of class. Courses require 
student’s major or minor field (including those courses required for tl 
that are offered by other departments) may not be taken on the pass 

| 


basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second | 
of enrollment in this University. 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interes 
subject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take 
study in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in ac 
with the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval oft 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours ! 
designated for each course in the list of courses of instruction It 
frequent and regular conferences between the student and instructor 


PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's degré 
the general requirements of Columbian College stated above and má! 
the major-field curricula of any Columbian College department. Each] 
cal program must be approved by the premedical advisor. For ad 

most medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 semest 


applicable toward a degree in an approved college of arts and scienc 
k 


1. Biology: 8 semester hours, including laboratory. This may bet 
general biology or zoology but may not include separately « redited ! 


hours must include 


botany 
2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (wi 
include qualitative analysis), including laboratory, and 6—8 semestef 


organic chemistry, including laboratory 4 
3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including laboratory i 
4. English: 6 semester hours. This may be the usual introductoffy 
composition course or its equivalent he 


Many medical schools have additional entrance requirement 
which are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics 
ematics. Even when such courses are not actually required, they atf 
recommended 

With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants art 
follow their personal interests in developing their premedical course 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criteriof 
an applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that app ; 
subject matter in the medical program i 

Although well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission afti 
ing the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of ap. n 
found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four yeah, 


work 


J'ARATION FOR LAW SCHOOL 
abad libera] educat 


ion is the best undergraduate preparation for law school. 
wNbian College 


, therefore, does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. How- 
# through its Office of Student Services, the ( olumbian College provides 


ants With advice about academic preparation for law school 


é 
IT 
| * 


JDUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HH. Solomon 
late Dean E 


A. Caress 
tant Deans A 


-D. Andrew s, D.A. Rowley, ( 
ULTY 1987—88 


Prsity Profe 
erdling 
PSOrs F.P, 


ssors P.J. Caws, M.F. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, S.H. Nasr, A. 


-f. Abramson. E Abravanel, A.V. Adams. L.F Affronti, E.N. Albert, 
; Albright, F.D, Allan, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, J.M. Bailey, R.L.A. 
L J.R. Barth, K.L. Be ker, W.H. Becker. O. Bergmann, B.L. Berman, J.J. 
aistein, S. Bloom, L.S Bowling, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, E.A. Caress, M.M. 
dy, W. Chambliss. A.G. Coates, V.H Cohn, J.J. Cordes, T.F. Courtless, 
= DePauw, R.M. Dunn. Jr., M.A. East. N. Filipescu, R.S. French, J.A. 
tee Gallo, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, H.F Gillette, R.S. Goldfarb, 
tes EA In, V.K. Golla, M. Gordon, S.W Greenhouse, 

ar, S.E. Haber, O. Havrylyshyn, P 

Hiltebeite]. 


jr., M.J. J 


ONE a 


H.C. Hinton. H.H. . Holman, R. Hugh, R.L. 


T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, H.D. 

LE. Kennedy. Jr., R.A. Kenney, R.W. 
Kind, J.C. King, M. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F, 

g, R.M. Krulfeld, A Kumar, J.E. Kwoka, J.M. 
: Lange, P. Langton, H.L. LeBlanc, D.R. Lehman, P.H.M. 

i vy, J.F. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.A. Linden. R.C. Lind- 

tt, LC. Linebaugh, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, C.M. 
en, J.W. Mi? ot, Maddox, M. Malaro, H.G. Mandel, P. Mazel, B.M. 
sl, C ; : i illar, F.N. Miller, J. Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A Morgan, Jr., J.N. 
S, G. Taranan N.N. Natov, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, C. O’Rear, R.K. Packer, R. 
uitslun : d elzman, T.P. Perros, R.A. Peterson, J.A.A. Plotz, F. Prats, 
LW Rot A E. Ramaker, R.C. Reba, B. Reic h, M. Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, C.E. 
Sapir DD, L.F. Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachar, 
| c » S.O. Sc hiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, H. 
SI inian Siegel, G Sigur, D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.H. Smith, 
fne ll, H Solomon, G. Stambuk, J.E. Starrs, C. Steiner, G. 

Th. Stephens, C.H, Sterling, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J.A. Straw, D.H. 

T, Jr DI nelt, R. Thornton, M.E. Tidball, R.P. Trost, R.D. Walk, R.H. 
^ D.D. Wallac e, Jr., R.A. Wallac e, S.J. Wayne, W.B. Weglicki, H. 


gartner, D.G. White. LF. Wright, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, J. 
T, B.C. Zook, A.J. Zuchelli 
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Associate Professors Y. Al-Doory, C.J. Allen, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Al 
M.A. Atkin, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, E. Berkowitz, R.C. Bohn, B.L. Boulie 
Bradley, L. Brandt, T.J. Brennan, W.J. Briscoe, A.S. Brooks, J.R. Bu 
Carter, R.P. Churchill, G.A. Clawson, M.A.B. Coffland, R.L. Cor 
Costigan, C.J. Deering, R.P. Donaldson, C.F. Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaur 
Fiskum, N.C. Garner, C.T. Garrett, H.I. Gates, LI. Glick, R.J. Guenthe 
Gupta, R.A. Hadley, E.P. Harper, J.R. Harrald, S. Hashtroudi, J. Het 
Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, T.L. Huffol 
Jacobson, D.E. Johnson, N.D. Johnson, W.R. Johnson, C.C. Joyner, S.A 
J.K. Kelleher (Research), K.A. Kennedy, S.G. Kent, N.K. Khat heressi! 
Knowlton, M.P. Lader, N.T. Lappas, R.A. Lavine, M.P. Lee, R.W. Lon 
G. Ludlow, D. McAleavey, C. McClintock, H. Merchant, J.H Milli 
Molina. A. Montaser, T. Moody, J.D. Moreno, L. Offermann, Y. olk 
.M. Orenstein, T. Ozdogan, W.C. Parke, K.D. Peusner, J.R Peverl 
Poppen, J.M. Rosenstein, W.F. Rowe, R. Rycroft, P.G. Sáenz, R.S. S 
O.A. Seavey, S. Silver, S.L. Simons, F. Slaby, M. Sodaro, C.W. St 
Stephanic, G.C. Stephens, G. Stokes, E.A. Stone, M.F. Taragin, P. Thé 
Thibault, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, J.Y. Vanderhoe 
Vlach, B. von Barghahn, A.G. Wade, R.J. Walsh, D.W. Watkins, H.S.! 
D.S. Wilkinson, M.R. Withers, S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woodward, R.Y.J 

Assistant Professors F.E. Baginski, L.R. Barrows, D.A. Bositis, K.M. Bro 
Caro, V. Coleman, K.S. Dhuga, D. DiLella, M.V.W. Dow, V. Fon, F. G i 
Hamel, K.J. Hartswick, J.H. Lebovic, S.R. Lichter (Research), D. Lip 
M.B. Loewy, H.M. Mahmoud, J.McGarry, K. Moreland, T.K Naya 
Palmer, D.C. Perry, R.F. Phillips, W.A. Pucilowsky, R. Robin, PA 
C.A. Rohrbeck, A. Romines, B.W. Sabelli, A.M. Schwartz, S.C. Sn 
Soltan, R.P. Stoker, S. Tuch, D.H. Ullman, R.J. Valentino, A. Viteri 
Wagner, E.F. Wells, K.J. Williams, M.H. Ye l 


Dean’s Council 


: 
! 
| 
H. Solomon (Chairman), S. Bloom, B.L. Boulier, L.L. Gallo, R.] Guenth 


Hiltebeitel, H.D. Junghenn, D.R. Lehman, B. Reich, L.A. Rothblat l 
K 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH f 
W.H. Adev, M. Bloomfield III, T.E. Bowman, R.E. Burke, J.H. Cass 
Crouch, R. Cysyk, B. de Crombrugghe, R.Y. Dodd, C.D. Emrick, K. Fal 
French, G.N. Grob, L. Harvath, R.S. Houbrick, M.T. Inge, J.E. Keir 
Mislivec, B.C. Myhr, M. Nirenberg, M. Pachter, P.C. Spehr, A.D. Stein 
Suarez/Torres, D.L. Terrell, H.J. Viola, D.K. Wyatt, N.S. Young 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


f 

| 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advantg 
and research leading to Master's degrees in the arts and sciences and Up, 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George Washington ir 
were first formally organized under the Graduate School in 1905, 9$ 
several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. Ifi 
Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the Universite 
arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and "ln 
Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council administere I 
of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsibility for *? 


degrees in the professional fields 
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| 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian 
'Be were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
praduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master 
Hts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic S iences, Master of Music, 
per of Science, Master of Science for Teac hers, Master of Science in 
Insic Scien; e, and Doctor of Philosophy are under the Graduate School. 
jaddition. a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, upon 
qmendation of the appropriate department, to students who have success- 
( ompleted the General Examination for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
je Schoo] IS under the dire tion of the Graduate Fac ulty of Arts and 
f'ces. It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for 
fon to the School. to provide courses and programs of study and 
itch for its students, to establish a ademic standards for its degrees, to 
Inmend to the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down 


at S ) 
ions as needed for the operation of the School, and generally to 
TVise its å 


activities 
le ac à 1 i 
lministration of the School is vested in the dean, who is chairman of 


ean’ ; : i : 
In $ Council. which is responsible to the Facultv of the School for all 
y matters 


ISSION REQI JIREMENTS 


icatio > " : | 
n forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 


> Dea Y * y 
l cr of the Graduate Se hool of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
app l " " " 
s, ^ ‘cation forms must be submitted to this office, together with college 
its. attearc< n i 
I letters of reference, and other information as required by the 


tment l 

tmen or program. Admission is dependent on departmental recommen- 
é ic approval by the dean 

licants must 

S, or equiy 


es, Normally. 


St have academic backgrounds of exc ellence, usually with 
alent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 


ed. With xe, avera tor equivalent) from an ace redited college is 
ination s, "cama à mag Of special promise, suc h as high Graduate Record 
e may be 4c iow — ant whose academic record falls short of a B 
automatic = E ed as a probationary student. The minimum does not 
sion standards. ps e. The departments may, and often do, set higher 
in students limit. pasar, the number of spaces available for new 
ir senior ve a: s the number that can be ET cepted. Students who apply 
ation in the Se have completed their baccalaureate work before 
etion. The Gra “nen uate School and must present evidence of such 
al test only) Sagem A hool requises the Graduate Record E mination 
ments pai t ban Ph P. applicants ex« ept foreign nationals. Some 
equire a Grad the ge neral test for applic ants for the master’s degree, and 
Taduate Record Examination subject test for all applicants. All 
from countries in which the official language is not 
tudents holding degrees from foreign universities at which 
' of communication) are required to submit scores from 
a Foreign Language (TX JEFL). International students who 
Graduate S hool of Arts and S lences as degree candidates 
ake an English as a Foreign Language (EFL) placement test 
1e University prior to registering at the University. Based on 
ation of the English for International Students office, the 
+ quired to register for EFL classes, which, in turn, may restrict 
type of graduate-level « lasses that can be taken in the student's 
' Graduate credit is not granted for the EFL course work, 

’ Course work is required. 


c 


= 


E 


= 


pee een 
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Application for Admission—Applicants who are requesting fellowsh 
port must submit completed applications by the dates indicated 
Graduate School's application information. Completed applications tor 
ite study without fellowship support must be received by July 1 for ! 
semester, by November 1 for the spring semester, and by April 15 
summer sessions, unless otherwise noted on the Graduate School's appl 
information 

Readmission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate program 
had been interrupted must file an application form to be conside 
readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is sul 
review by the department concerned and the dean. The student 1 
required to take qualifying examinations on the course work com 
Application forms are available in the Graduate S« hool Office 


REGULATIONS 

See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulat 
In addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbod 

academic year which contains updated information on the School's p 

regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted stude 

the responsibility of the student to be aware of the information conta 

this Bulletin and the Handbook 


Grades 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 
Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Z, UnauthoriZ : 
drawal; CR, Credit. 
The grade of I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been givel 
instructor for the student's failure to complete the required work -— 
l'he Incomplete must be made up before the lapse of one calendar } 
Incomplete for regular course work that is not changed within one 
year remains permanently as a grade of I on the student's record. The gj 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here or by tab 
equivalent elsewhere i 
The grade of IP is given for all thesis and dissertation research cou 
the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory « ompleti 
thesis or dissertation, the grade IP is changed to CR automatically Thee 
CR is given for Advanced Reading and Research courses è 
f 


Scholarship Requirements $ 
! 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumulati 
average of B (3.00) in all course work taken following admissi 
Graduate School. Individual departments may require a higher ave 
Department of English requires a 3.25 average. Only graduate CO 
taken at the University that forms part of the student's program of stus 
included in the cumulative grade average | 
In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in them 
of studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement Br 
department justifying the student’s continuance in the Graduate $ 
outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent i 
dean's approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in the 
studies, the grade is included in the student's grade point average "Me 


not the course is repeated 


vf 
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When Permitted to do so by the department concerned, unless the course 


ip Student may repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received 
i 


Tiption states that the course may be repeated for credit. A written 
Hment to this effect must be submitted for approval to the dean’s office by 
I PPropriate departmental advisor. It is then filed with the Registrar. If a 
ise is repeated, the first grade received remains on the student's record and 
(cluded In the student's grade point average. 

[graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 
dbered 101 200) for graduate credit onlv upon the approval of the dean and 
# °Partment at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with 


Provision that the student complete additional work in order to receive 
pate credit 


ram of Studies 


Program of studies must be approved by the dean and the department 
Por and filed in the Graduate School Office no later than November 1 for 
pate students entering in the fall semester or March 15 for graduate 
ES entering In the spring semester. A program of studies may be revised, 
1 The sn: by obtaining the approval of the departmental advisor and the 
je cannot bé d must be filed in the Graduate Sx hool Office. A completed 
© dropped from the program of studies unless its inclusion was 

advising or an administrative error. Such a change in the 

Bbationar, S e approval of the dean 
i “HY Students It is especially ir 


iportant for those admitted as 
Students 


to consult with their departmental advisor as early as 
arding ¢ ompletion of additional requirements specified in the letter 


The exact conditions for admission of probationary students 


nt 


continuously enrolled while working toward a degree, 
summer sessions. Students who have completed all course 
and dissertation registration requirements and are within their 
deadline must register for Continuous Enrollment each 

ment is ie z = ve for this type of registration. If continuous 
ni d m ained, the student is dropped from the degree program 
~~ nce is granted by the Graduate S hool. 


of Absence 


lent w 
who Í Y = : 
5 temporarily unable to continue the program of studies may 


3m 

ks Fees lor a specific period of time, not to exceed one 

las expired : he total period of degree ¢ andidac y. When the period of 

er. If a student pi, © Student's responsibility to register for the next 
‘cent fails to register, degree candidacy is terminated. 


10 intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 
'n writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 
S at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


an Application for Graduation at the time of registration 
nmer session in which they intend to graduate. Students 
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must be registered in the Graduate School during the semester they p 
graduate. Master's and doctoral candidates may graduate in May, Februi 
September. Students who have completed the requirements for a degr 
have not vet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effec 


request 


DEGREES 
Listed below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Ar! 
Sciences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are di 
by the departments concerned. Degree programs that bridge two of 
departments are directed by committees composed of members of the d 
ments concerned. For further information write to the dean or the chairf 
the appropriate department 

Students with special academic goals may pursue individualized prd 
of study toward the Master of Arts or Master of Science, subject to appr 
the Committee on Individual Programs and the dean. Courses must be í 
from a minimum of three fields, with a maximum of 18 hours from 8 
field. A majority of courses must be taken within the Graduate School 
and Sciences. The comprehensive examination is a final essay in whi 
integration of the program of study is demonstrated. The School also 
Master of Arts and Master of Forensic Sciences degrees in specific a@ 
areas at off-campus locations (see page 91). 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs? 


following list is shown by department in this Bulletin 

b 
I. Humanities | 
American Civilization M.AJ 

American Literature M.A: 
Art M.F. MT. 
Ceramics I 
Design r 
i 


Painting 

Photography 
Printmaking 

Sculpture 

Visual Communication 


>; 


B-A- Sia — a 


Art History M.A Pi 
English Literature M. 
History of Religions—Hinduism MAM 
Museum Studies M.A, 
Music MA 
Music (Performance) M Muss, 
Religion MAY 
Religion and Medical Care M. E 
Religious Education MAT ` 
Russian Language and Literature MA 
Theatre M.F.Mle 
Women's Studies M.My 
II. Social Sciences n 
Administrative Sciences Mm 


Anthropology Maa 
Criminal Justice Må 


" KIS IENCE: 
A TE SC F ARTS AND S CES 
GRADUATE HOOL O ) 


M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 

egislative Affairs 

olitica] S ience 

Jublic Policy 

Jublic Policy 


M.A. 
) ] x 
> F'OIICV 
Environmental and Resource | 
Gerontology Polic 
Philosophy and Social Policy 
Tele Ommunications 
'omen's Studies 
Oc iology 


E 


: Policy 


hysica] and Mathematical Sciences 
ipplied Mathematics 

ipplied Statist 

hemi al Toxic ology 
leMistry 


ICS 


vironmental Science 
Tensic Se lences 
eobiology 

^O hemistry 

ology 


athemati al Statistics 


M.S. for Teachers, ! 
athematics 

lySics 

at 


ISstica] Compu 


ting 


Omedical] and Related Sciences 
atomy 
t Therapy 


Ochemistr y 


OOlogy 
nical Mi; rol 
hetics 
Crobiology 
10logy 

irm 


Jlology 


acology 
'Siology 
K hology 

" | 4 
ech Language Pathology and Audiology 
aster of Scie 
ts intereste 


n Must meg 
de 


nce-Doctor of Me 


Aedicine 
he t Master of Science and sees pers of 
r M v crie for admission to the -— - the SECUS 
diem tor of Medicine degree prograr 
Us inimum of 30 semester hours 
aster of s, lence program ¢ onsists of a min Sor graduate lom c E 
t. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit " + —]MÓimM$— 
ppl i ah Madi te var: wed in fulfillment of 
àPplie far > bachelor's degree) will be a " nainii 4S 22 RD 
lireme aster of Science degree. ——— be sindici 
Inost programs includes a the sis, 


i in the 
ves science degree 
'rmally required for a Master of Scier 
ally re 
rts and Sciences. 


dicine Program 


Sciences 
icine Sciences 
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Joint Master’s—Juris Doctor Program 


Students interested in working concurrently toward the Juris Doctor de 
the National Law Center and a master's degree in the Graduate School: 
and Sciences must meet the requirements for admission to both schools 
requirements in each degree program. It is possible for a student to cà 
work for both degree programs within four years 


Joint Doctor of Medicine-Doctor of Philosophy Program 


A joint program is available to qualified students who seek both the Do 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that m 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and sep 
established in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Gf 
School of Arts and Sciences | 
A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine and! 
Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work required t0 
for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This 
work is normally taken during the semesters that alternate with the 
program and in the years following the award of the M.D. degree. The stl 
research for the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 sf 
hours of graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulative EX 
tion. The estimated time for the completion of this dual program is si? 
In order to enter the joint program, a prospective student must first 8 
and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences | 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established 
dures. Upon admission to both schools, the student may then apply fo! 
tion with the joint program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy d 
performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committi 


ks 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES e 
The Master's Programs f 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are appli 
candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, "FI 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of EC T 
l'eachers, and Master of Science in Forensic Science f 

1. General Requirements—For a master's degree program in¢ ludingir 
the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of iè 
graduate work, including 6 semester hours of thesis research, is requiffe; 
master's degree program that does not include a thesis, the number Oh 
hours of approved graduate course work is determined by the depart 
normally consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours. The program wilis 
thesis is not an individual student option and is not available $ic 
department. Departments can and often do set requirements abovê 
mum required by the Graduate School mi 

Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as PAP 
requirements leading to a master's degree. Upon approval, up to ones g 
required graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the othef ki 
institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington MET. | 
Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division of this University pi 
transferred from another institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), t T | 
of semester hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium ins 
reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfer credit 
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làster's degree candidates must complete degree requirements by the 


hr date Specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed 
tensions beyond the specified time period mav be granted in 
cumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay 
t hours of Reading and Research ea h semester 

mec Work I. Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 

ime students must 'gister for 6 semester hours each 
rK more than 20 hours per week must be part-time 
Iuirements do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 
hours (full time) or 6 seme r hours (part time) remaining to 


Programs. No more than 15 s mester hours may be taken during 
' Semester 


Student 


These re, 
! their 


nts who ire 
OF part time 
for more than 


Insfe 
er of Credit maximum of « iarter of the semester hours of 


r a degree may be approved for transfer to the 

of Continuing Education, another degree- 

Diversity, or another accredited « ollege or university. 
i, all of the following conditions must be 

been taken prior to admission to the Graduate 

rt of the student's program of studies, it must 

the completion of requirements for another degree, it 
ite graduate-level course u TK, it must have been taken 
and the student must have received a grade of B or 
which a transfer redit is requested. This action 
ind approved he departmental advisor and the 

t be on file before the request can be 


employed more than nours per week are expected to 
icaden progams they will not be permitted to 


semester 


is—Master's degree candidates in some 

ading knowledge of an appropriate foreign 

f these programs, and in certain other 

competence in quantita methods, normally by 

S In otatistics/Computer and Information Systems. 

urements in other subjects. Courses taken at 

; vel to fulfill these re julrements may not be counted in the 

‘uate credit hours required for these programs. For further 

S and other regulations. ; insult the Student Handbook and 
ànd program faculty concerned 


The 


hes 


ı master’s thesis are to demonstrate 

> OF information and training and 

Of constructive powers in a chosen field. The 
hours of thesis research and must complete 
ulendar years after the initial registration. 
‘arch entitles the student to the ady ice and direction 

faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis 

he faculty member who will be directing the 

al form, with one« opy and a certificate of approval 

tor and by at least one departmental reader—must be 

no later than the date announced in the University 

,,. lust meet the form. style, and other requirements set forth 


let, Info 
of t 


} Fmation Con erning Theses and Dissertations, available in 
e Dean. 
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6. Master’s Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree € 
a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the majo 
Examinations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that rest 
filed in the Graduate S€ hool Office no later than the day before tl 
meets to approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the ex 
of the department or program 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examiné 
with the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the exam 
the next scheduled examination date. If the student fails a secon 
to take the examination 1s permitted 


must pass 
is the responsibility 


further opportunity 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 

the doctoral program are as follows 
program leading to the degree of 
completion of a minimum of 7 
ed graduate work for entering students whose high 
A minimum of 48 of these hours must t 
Entering students who 
aster's degree are required to register for a mini 
graduate work, no fewer than 24 of whi 
the General Examination While comj 
the student must register fo 
depending on the numbt 
The exact number f 
igned by each! 


The minimum requirements for 

1. General Requirements The 
Philosophy requires the satisfactory 
hours of approv 


degree is a baccalaureate 


preparation for the General Examination 


earned degree is a m 
semester hours of approved 
taken in preparation for 
dissertation portion of the program, 
ter hours of dissertation resear¢ h, 
to the General Examination 
art of the total program is ass 
and may exceed the minimum required by the Graduate School. 
Doctoral degree < andidates have an overall eight-year time limit! 
of all degree requirements Doctoral students in the first u 
andar deadline for « ompleting this unit! 


Completion of the first unit 1n¢ ludes 
al 


semes 
completed prior 
hours required for any p 


tion 
programs shall meet the cale 


in the program of studies 
completion of course work and the General Examination Doctoré 


the second unit of their programs, 1.e dissertation research, shi 
e in the Graduate School Office bv the date spe 
program of studies, „d two years from! 
tion date of the General Examination. All remaining doctoral deg 
ments shall be completed by the date spec ified in the program of st! 
will exceed five years from the completion date of 
If anv of the deadlines specified above are not mf 


extension, which may be granted in 
lit houf 


ted toW 


approved topic on fil 
which in no case will excet 


in no Case 


Examination 


academic approval for an 
the student must register and pay for 6 cre« 


circumstances, 
These hours will not be coun 


and Research each semester 
tion of the degree 

2. Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 19 
hours each semester; part-time students must register for 6 semesl? 
These requirements do not apply to students who hawi 


semester 
semester hours (part time) n 


9 semester hours (full time) or 6 
complete their programs 
3. Transfer of Credit 
may request transfer of up to 
»e for acceptable post-baccalaureate g 
'eorge Washington University or another acc 


a mé 


Entering students who do not hold 
we 


24 semester hours of credit to 
raduate work taken al 


degre 
redi! 


degree level at ¢ 
university 
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Special Program Requirements—Certain doctoral programs require a 
m"8 knowledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high 
ficienc y in one language. Some require a reading knowledge of one language 
Addition to competence in quantitative or other subject matter; some require 
yPetence in other subject matters without a language requirement. Compe- 

P in quantitative methods is normally demonstrated by passing certain 
ribed courses in Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. Courses 
iP at the undergraduate level to fulfill special program requirements may 
|f? counted in the number of graduate credit hours required for the student's 

pral program, except that up to 6 hours of course work at the 100 level may 

| counted, with the approval of the department and the Dean, so long as the 
er of hours of dissertation credit in the student's program is 12 or more. 
further information on these and other regulations, consult the Student 

? 00k and the departments and program faculty concerned. 

Bal Ro! Examination 
Be 


n—Each student is required to complete the 
mination no later than the semester following the completion of 
requirements. The General Examination is composed of a written 
Jination fiv, o six hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising 
d ident's total program; the time permitted between each examination is 
qned by the administering department. Some departments permit one or 
(Fees of study to be “written off"; that is, a special, shorter examination is 
] after a year of course work in the area. A « umulative examination system 
E in the fields of chemis and physiology, and in the field of 
Í field. a System of two í omprehensive examinations is used. Students in 


i should í onsult the appropriate department for information about 
stem 


J'udent 


j who fails 
"tional cir 


to pass any part of the General Examination may, in 
B repeat d umstances, and with the ipproval of the department and the 
hi fail. ,. examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 
tted > * Second time, no further opportunity to take the examination is 


performance on the Genera] ] xamination is required for admis- 

' Second unit of the Doi tor of Phil Sophy degree program, consisting 
doch na and final imination. Admittance to the second unit is 
, Y U the student’: General Examination committee finds that the 
. Performance on the examination and in course work gives a good 


Ation x ( 
t th ot success in the second unit Passing of comprehensive examina- 
Tt the minimum ley 


i el does no cessarily give this indication. 
te Degree 


and o} Master of Philosophy Upon departmental recommenda- 
app } ` | | 
ed t PProval of the dean ' degree of Master of Philosophy may be 
0 stude; Es : 7 
F ofp dents who have successfully completed all requirements for the 
0 Philosophy d 


"Bree up to and including the General Examination and 
the second unit. Not all departments recommend 


\ dissertation is required of 

ay cence of ability to perform scholarly research 

The candidate norn ally enrolls for Dissertation 

tion of the General ] xamination; however, the candidate 

semester hours of Dissertation Research during the time 

IS being completed. If the dissertation is not com- 

Years from the date the General Examination is com- 
à will be required to retake the General E» amination. 

un the date Specified in the University Calendar, the candidate 

dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and an 


the Student 
Ater th 


mit to the 


90 


abstract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination aif 
V 


reproduction by University Microfilms, Int | 

When the dissertation has been approved by the director, two members§ 
Doctoral Program Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes the. 
Examination, an oral examination that is open to the public. A í ommilft” 
examiners (composed of Graduate School faculty and, when appro” 
outside scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of copf 
the dissertation must be provided by the candidate for the members 4 
Examination Committee. If the candidate passes, he oi she is re ommend 


the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor o! Philosophy 
the form and reproduch.. 


1j 


Detailed information regarding regulations for 
the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful « ant: 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee oh 
applied toward the expense of printing the Announcement of the 
Examination and the basic service rendered by University Mi rofilms, Mr: 


In 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


4 limited number of graduate tea hing assistantships and University Fip: 
ships are available in most departments ot instruc tion to students regist | 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. A limited number of other kige 
sponsored and University awards are also available. Awards are base | 
academic excellence, and only full-time degree candidates in the Grea 


School are eligible to be considered. Appointments are made on a year ! 
basis and are not automatically renewable TS 
ly for a fell@pn 


Students applying for admission who also wish to appl 
should submit the fellowship application and the application for admi$ is 
Februarv 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Re ord Examination 
ind letters of recommendation should also be on file by this date. St . 
currently enrolled in the Graduate School should submit only the fell! 
heck with their departments @ E 
ing additional application requirements pu 
international students applying for teaching assistantships should ger 
Financial Aid, International Students, for regulations governing the 98 
ment of international graduate teaching assistants b 
Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate S€ hool of Arts and $ a 
Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to consideratio 4 
awards available in the student’s department t 
Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent too 
the application for admission. Information concerning loans is contak | 
booklet available from the University's Office of Student Financial AM 
| 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS È 


The American Studies Program at George Washington University blu, 
American Studies Program of the Sind 


e 


application by February 15 and should 


cooperative arrangements w ith the 
ian Institution that offer students in the field of American civilipo] 
opportunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. Mem 

staffs of the Smithsonian's American Studies Program, National MU M 
American History, National Portrait Gallery, and National Collectioflid 
Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in fields that provide stud pro 
in the discllPn 
to students Fat 
and is! S 


an unusual opportunity to develop new dimensions 
American civilization. This program of study is open 
toward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
to prepare them for researc h. teaching, and museum-related careers: 
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rt Department of George Washington University has made arrange- 
‘ith the Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate programs of study and 
in museum studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
Story with a conc entration in museum training. The Department has 
nilar arrangements with the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, 
hhorn Museum and Sx ulpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the 
| Museum of American Art, the P} illips Collection, the Renwick 
and the 7 extile Museum 

tam of study le iding to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field 
ican Civilization w ith emphasis on library research and collections is 


'Y George Washington University by arrangement with the Library of 

l'he coordinator of the Library Program and the staff offer an 
an seminar and other courses ind supervise students in reading and 
"e In work on si library problems as indexing, cataloging, and 
phy 


rther information concerning these programs, contact one of the 
8 offices at George Washington University: the Graduate School of Arts 
"Ces for those who are interested in any of the fields listed above, the 
tment for those interested in art museum training, the American 
‘era for those interested in the field of American civilization. 
Washington University in cooperation with two other universities 
olger Shakespeare I ibrary, helped establish the Folger Institute for 
and 18th-< entury Studies as a cooperative venture in graduate 
1 the humanities Fifteen universities are now member institutions. 
limited to 12 students each) are offered each semester under the 
titute an AR and foreign scholars The I olger Library forms the core 
Ctions | ] I arücipants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to 
All oo “ve DOOKs, manuscripts, and reference materials of the 
the tered udents are eligible to apply for admission to one or 
tide. nare priority in enrollment will be accorded 
a ents workin t 1 postdoctoral scholars from the 
8 instituti ins : 


Inf i i . à 
h mation, including a listing of seminar topics, is available in the 


et ' " ~ 

Taduate Se hool of Arts and Sciences or at the Folger Shakespeare 
lVersi T$ E - i 
' ty and the N itional Bureau of Standards have entered into a 
' agreeme, i : 
he E “ment to further educational « portunity at both the Univer- 
wit} ureau. This arrangement holds promise for graduate study and 
With emphasis in the í 


pħysical sciences 


"OR WASHINGT AREA STUDIES 


for Washington 


Area St 's serves as the focal point at the 
Interdisc; 


| ‘ 1 ot i »ogi f: 
rough t pli I ashington and its regional 


i teaching, advanced search, publications, and public events 
‘Ours, 


Stand exhibits, and conferences, the ( enter works to promote a 

sanc { 1 à 

icie ing and appre: in of the history, culture, literature, and 
S of the Washington region 


for 


e 


er 


Wie 
PUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 
E and Sciences is currently offering the following 
(1) the Master of Arts in the fields of Administra- 
Justice, Legislative Affairs, and Public Policy (with a 
nmunications Policy); and (2) the degree of Master of 
- Not all of these programs may be available in any given year. 
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I 
Dean L.D. Leonard 
Associate Dean J.R. Shotel i 
b 


FACULTY 1987-88 
Professors J.G. Boswell, L.J Breen, F.J. Brown, M.A. Burns, M.S Cast 
R.S. Cottrell, Jr., D.W. Dew (Research), L.H Elliott, R. Ferrante, J.D: 

Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting), J.A Greenberg, D. Hawkins, J.C Heddeshel 

Holden, D.H. Holmes, G.L Horrworth, R.N. lanacone, R.K. Ives, EX 
Jr., D. Linkowski, D.A Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C He 
Phelps, M.N Rashid, J.R. Shotel, G.W Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, L M.3 
C.E. Vontress, L. Winkler r 
Associate Professors P Finnerty-Fried, M.B. Freund, C.H Hoare, Ad 
T.J. Rosegrant, D.M. Saunders, G E. Schou, N.J. Sobel i 
Assistant Professors S.S Beck (Visiting), V.M. Camerlengo (Visit 
Chalofsky (Visiting), L.H. Cuenin, W.F. Lynch (Visiting), H Nashi 


Putnam, J.M. Taymans 
Instructors S.M. Cahill, E.S Fabian, T.K. Ginter (Visiting), J.A Landi 


ing), T.J. Martin, E.C. Rac h, S.E. Spivack (Visiting), C.B. Stapp, P.M 
(Visiting) 

b 

Members of the Advanced Graduate Faculty j 


J.G. Boswell, J.L. Breen, F.J]. Brown, M. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, R.S] 
jr., L.H. Elliott, R Ferrante, J.D. Fife, P Finnerty-Fried, M.B Fret 
Greenberg, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddesheimer, C.H. Hoare, D.H. Hf 
Horrworth, R.N. Ianacone, R.K. Ives, E.W. Kelly, Jr., D. Linkowski, M! 
D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, L.R. Putnam, M. 


D.M. Saunders, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E Snodgrass, N.J. | 
Stallings, J. M. Taymans, C E. Vontress, L. Winkler i 

] 
Committees* t 

t 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE i] 
JG. Boswell, M.A. Burns, A.J. Mazur, M.N. Rashid, J.E. Snodf 
Vontress À 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 
P. Finnerty-Fried, D. Hawkins, D.H. Holmes, G. Horrworth, AJ. I 


Nadler, D.C. Paup, D.M. Saunders ir 
FACULTY COMMITTEI 

| | n 
S Cahill, R.S. Cottrell, M.B. Freund, W.F. Lynch, D.C Paup, L. w it 
SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS ( OMMITTEE F 
C.H. Hoare, H. Nashman, J.M. Taymans, C.E. Vontress bi 
STUDENT COMMITTEE f 


E. Fabian, J.A. Greenberg, L.R. Putnam, P.A. Sullivan, three stude 
h 


* The dean and the assistant dean of the School of Education and Human Develi 


officio members of all committees 
hi 
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JUCTION 


sity began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904—5, and 
t established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Division of Edu- 
“came the Teachers College, which in its early years was concerned 
vith teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

‘8 the Tea hers ollege be ame the S« hool of Educ ation and greater 
n was made for advanced study. Since that time the School has 
d to Stow; it now comprises a broad range of graduate and under- 
Programs. To reflect the current scope of its offerings, the name 


thoo] Was changed in 1978 » the School of Educ ation and Human 
ment 


i 


hoo] of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, human 
ind service industry personnel, resource and support personnel, and 
rators for professional service. The School also offers opportunities to 
Ced professionals to extend and enrich their education. The programs 
ned to meet the road needs of persons who seek knowledge and skills 


to provide effective learning and teaching, research, services, and 
'P in a variet 


V of settir The School's programs address the needs of 
interested in careers in elementary and secondary schools but also 
he Preparation of individuals f areas of education and human 
lent 


“Overing the life span from pre-school through the adult years in 
publi and private sector 

à degree in 
On for te 


Education and Human Development is not only a 


aching in school t also for careers in a variety of public and 
uman servi, e and service industry settings. A significant portion of 
red courses are in the liberal arts. In addition, the programs provide 
Ities for students t develop critical thinking and reasoning, as well as 
p organizational, and planning skills. Emphasis is placed upon 
!'8 the hum, relationship qualities that are essential in fields that 
with people in all age ranges and from all walks of lif 
100l of Educ ation and Human Development is the administrative unit 
“partments Educational Le adership, Human Services, Human Kinet- 
“lsure Studies ind Teacher Preparation and Special Education. In 
? programs of study leading to its degrees. the Sc hool offers credit and 
Workshops designed specifically to meet the unique needs of 


itan ar i » = 
x area school stems and other clientele in private industry and 
n 


volvement 


C i j , :1 " P "7 
iis ula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts graduates 
late 4 , 
S of other professional schools who are interested in teaching or in 
in T [| J , "^s = " 
tb l'he School also offers a wide range of courses for 


w licenses and for provisional teachers who wish to 

: certifie ates 
: and clini al facili ] 
Counseling are provided in coopera- 
Publi. 100ls, social and health agencies, museums, 
inity, and community and junior colleges. 


9urses is arranged to meet the « onvenience of both full-time 


Students 
f : i 
or Careers In Teaching 
of Study for te 


a aching careers are based upon the assumption that 
“er should ha 


ve a broad general educ ation, mastery of specialty 


ND GRADUATE BUI 
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studies related to the content of instruction, and professional knowlt 


competencies 
The relative emphasis placed upon 


education for teaching varies 1n act ordance 
arv school teachers teac h all subjects, the! 


breadth and less specialization than $ 


eat h ot these aspet ts of 
with the purposes of each] 


For instance, since element 
content preparation of greater 
school teachers 

It is the view of the School of Education and Human Developme? 


acceptable minimum education for teaching requires four years of 


study or the equivalent in part-time study. For superior preparation 


are urged to plan for five years of full-time study or the equivalent in 


study 
The student may choose any one of the following plans to achievé 


educational preparation for teaching or for other education-related fi 

1. Upon receiving the bachelor’s degree in education, he or she m 
teaching position and, after acquiring some professional experience 
the School for graduate studv leading to the master's degree During 
in particular, graduates are ent ouraged to establis 
an Development, who 
acher graduates of! 
to begin theif 
study) 


year of teac hing, 
contact with the School of Education and Hum 
will provide supportive assistance to beginning te 
This plan enables students with bachelor’s degrees 
careers and to use their work experience to enhance graduate 


follow 
2. The student may choose to pursue full- or part-time gradil 


leading to the master’s degree immediately after receiving the | 


degree ’ 
>. 9 n ; i 
1. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts 

ete the requirements for certification for te 


teaching fields in a program tailored to” 


ervices and Human Development 3 


Programs of study for human service and human development d 
offered in the School of Education and Human Development. At thet 
, level, these include programs in human services, travel and tom 
legree level, programs ind 
rer 


may choose to compl 
studying in one of the 
particular needs 


Education for Careers in Human S 


uate 
exercise and sport science. At the master's € 
education, community counseling, education policy studies, exe 
human resource development, museum education, rehabilitation 
and tourism development and travel administration. Specialist P 
offered in adult education, counseling, human resource devel 
al education. Doctoral programs are offered in human resouss 


speci 

ment and adult education, educational administration and poli 

counseling, and human development f 
At the undergraduate level, programs of study provide a sh 


arts/general education component, spec ialty studies, professional 


supervised field experiences. Graduates are prepared to enter a SP 


field or continue with graduate studies. Master's degree progt® 
loctoral prog? 
) 


atio? 


Professional Courses for Non-Education Majors (Teacher Certific J 
jer 


vanced specialized studies in a selec ted field, and « 
leadership, research, and advanced professional skills 


Columbian College students in a number of major fields are p 


their electives to complete up to 18 credit hours of profession 


T 95 
N OPMENT 
L OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEV 
SCHOOL OF 


students may 
ing in junior and senior high s nonin has pie 
P required for teac hing ^ j rs or may. choose to com} poll. oon 
e with 120 semester o" ! graduate with a program » peras o 
d for teac her certific M gr ee eie a 
Pr hours Students interested in taking 


t ent f r 
ev l pmen 

| I Uon al i Human I ) o 
01 1 PAUC 

€ ( ul Schi ( 


| ses 
, ion - 
Ros i ible fo 
ude : | : m ferina juni LE l jS make it possible 
| a o I2 sir | career to have an 
A HE Work e) BY heir choice iind Bees as. 
nir tee. unde | ` ted human service — 
E ne - = oa It is recommenc 
hity O test tea ni nd ~~ | | | 
nental office for more 
Mon: I der menta 
Students check with tl > I 


information 
* hool of E 
D early 
iry edu 


n courses that are oper fers secondary fields of 
v vul ment offer » - pat 

- =F? velopment 'rvices, 
;ducation ind -Human | nd sport, human ser rism 
Childhood e ation, exercis n, and travel and yvés 

“auno } I Í a 
D) Special educau "ields of Study 
tion ( rtificati« condarv Fiel 
auon (Cel -y I 
lal T tł brochur 

information IS available i 
in the office ; th 


e 


S ions. 
Re 'ulation , Regula lon 
tration eS al I id 


CHELOR's DEGRE 
hoo] of 


) luate 
t ffers unde rgrac 
lopment offer 

Education ind Human Developme 

~Cucatic anc | 

s] 


Iuman 
;ducation and I 

] Bachelor of Arts in Educ ly childhood 
eading to the degrees of Ba E^ ntary education/early ience in 

j . 'lementary ' of Science 

(ment (elementan education, « Jachelor of § 

n, s lal edu ition ind human services we = ience and travel and 

à t di : n lies (exercise ind Sport sc 
“netics an, isure Stuc X ' 
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f Requirements for Freshmen and Sop! 
laracter 


riate ) e rOgTt of 
k 1 program c 
t | g in | appropriate it 

al d al it ademic Dackg PI 

0 ‘empla ec 


rements 


ire required 


t 1 in ] r soy h ymore years é é 
5 1 Ireshmk S are as 


acceptable certificate 


edited secondary 
luation from an accredited s 

Of graduatio 

‘Owing 


. of English; at 
at least 15 units,* which must include a peines with 
ere one “reign language; tw 1 indi adii of which must be 
ry INstru, ( O years of social stuc thematics. 

n history. ane Pre years of college-preparatory i to undertake 
' Principal's Statement that the applicant is [ 

Nork. 

Ndardized test 


A Composit 
> Ameri, 


eia int Tests 
: vement Te 

I ubmitted on College aes ieri i st, 
scores s à astic / 
ion and m ithematics and on the Scholas 
àn College Testing battery 
‘OMmende 
Y of the 
d. Arran 
* made 


l n i cember 
dtl > Coll '&e Board examinations be take pin — 
lat the Colle g n tests taken in the junior ] : Meu 
"aig pa EM nh responsibility of pe a CN 6200. 
je nts for te 1 palit t 
with the College Board Admissions beoe Hi ieri os are 
08541 6200, not less than one month before 


Present s 


3 4 year's st 
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r ^gate not 
2 e aggrega 
| sch ol subject, including in th RS 
idy in à secondary sch 
“Minute 


€ len t prepared classroo c 
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ant should specify that the scores pt 


In applying for the tests, the applic 
Washington University, Washingt? 
] 


the Office of Admissions, George 
20052 

American College Testing batt 
that these scores be sent 


ery scores are also accepted. The at 
to the Office of Admissions} 


should request 
1, Iowa City, Iowa. It is reca 


from the American College Testing Program 
ed that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year 

The School of Education and Human Development will consider] 
quacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual 
stances, does not meet all of the formal requirements stated above. Th 
may require appropriate sí holastic aptitude tests Students admi 
deficiencies in secondary sí hool units will be required to begin remot 
thin the first year, by appropriate courses or examina 
be considered for admission with an 1 


foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a ¢ ertific od 


v competence in the English language and may be required to 6$, 
a Foreign Language before beginning3 


be determined on the basis of 
l'est administered on campus A candidate who submilt$3 
380 or above on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL. 
excused from taking further course work in English as a Foreign Lang 
will be required to take the English Placement Examination on cami 
Students who have been out of se ondarv school for three years orth 
not meet the above requirements may take a special battery of admi 
bv contacting the Office of Admissions or may be considered for 
admission to the School of Education and Human Development} 
admitted provisionally is required to complete a trial program of 15, 
hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. Tha, 
of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in confere) 


faculty advisor y. 
tted directly to the School of Education ?3 


All undergraduates admi 
Development are assigned academic advisors at the time of admis 
continuity of advising for students 


The program for each stude 


k 


deficiencies w1 
International students may 


shov 
full-time program in English as 


a degree program. Requirements w ill 


Proficiency 


sors are designated to provide 
their vears of undergraduate study 
approved by a faculty advisor 
Since each student's program 1s defined by individual needs, it is 
that students have a clear concept of their major interest in da ai 
human services. In the case of teacher education students, they if 
familiar with the certification requirements of those loc alities im 
expect to teat h. Information on state licensing requirements is aval’); 


Career Services Center, lo ated in the Academic Center h 
Admission With Advanced Standing i 
Requirements for admission of students transferring from othefk 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divisions of thi*h 

b 


are as follows 
Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of ac ade], 


another regionally accredited college or university with an acc ept] 
and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Educ ation 


Development as transfer students with advanced standing. * f 
students must have a quality-point index of 2.50 or better for co 
work and must meet freshman requirements 


awarded for properly certified courses for which the 


Advanced stan 
student receiv? 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPME 


r, provided that such courses are comparable to the curriculum 
ents of the degree at GWU. In the case of course Work from a two-year 
10 more than 60 to 63 semester hours of credit may be applied as 
Standing toward the total number of semester hours required for the 
S degree. 

gh a grade of D in a course is not ac eptable for transfer, the course 
ed to satisfy a ¢ urriculum requirement. Credits earned with a D grade 
l'oWever, be counted toward advanced standing 

100] reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part 
V credit prov isionally 


628 ‘ 

responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
{ » ` ^ ^ 
mA ach institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, 
“sungton University, Washington, D.C 20052 


s rst ; Bas 
may transfer from another division of this University into a degree 


ow hool of Education and Human Development. The stud nt 
an accumulated quality-point index of 2.50 or higher at the time 
: A student w ishing to transfer into the School from another division 

must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of 


S 


applying for transfer from another accredited « ollege or university 
division of this University, who do not meet the formal 
admission with advanced standing or whose previous aca- 
àlse doubts of their ability to complete degree requirements 


nother 
nts for 
Ords y 


V. mé ha " n " ~ : 
lay be Provisionally admitted to the School of Education and 


Veli " r : , 
lv i nt. To be admitted into the School's degree program, a 
ac » } | 5 
mitted student must complete a prescribed trial program of 15 


lou i 
IS of course Work with a qu 


ction : : 
of cour: gram must be made in 


in the School of Education and Human 


ginning and end of the trial program. Upon 
> trial program, the student who has submitted a 

cation will be inced to degree status 
admission t bachelor's pri m in Human Services are 
state nurse's registration (license) in 
anscripts. Nurses may be awarded advanced standing 
d in à community or junior college program. They may also 
iours for course work completed 
a teaching hospital. 
Árograms may be awarded advanced 


ments for 1 ndergraduates 


i : academic st nding, probation, suspension, withdrawal, 
Studente - ^w 
' Cour “ts, required placement « xaminations, and waiving 
Ses dH: x . 
' appe examinat ire same as those for Columbian 
“T On pages 66-67 , 70—71 of this Bulletin 
D 


Semesta 
ity. ester hours of « redit constitute 
"Point ind 


ex of 
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The following work load regulations apply to both graduate and ul 
Permission of the dean, in the circumstances outlir 


ate students. 
filed in the office of the dean at! 


requires a request form that is to be 
registration. 

Students employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal | 
college work. 

Students employed from 16 to 25 hours à wt 
l'hose with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, witl 
sion of the dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

Students employed from 26 to 34 hours à week may enroll for 9 0 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with sped 
sion of the dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

Students employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 61 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with spec 
sion of the dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 

Students who increase their hours of employment after registrati@ 
time during a semester must report immediately to the dean s 


»ek may enroll for 12 0 
1 spec 


programs may be adjusted if necessary. 

Graduate students employed full time may take a maximum of! 
hours, unless special permission to take more is granted by the de 
REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS | 

English—Students whose College Board English Composition Ad 
Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more intensive] 
compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill before placem 
Engl 9 or 10. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advand 
and wishes to continue in college the language begun in high schol 
a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, Fren 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon comp 
examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students accepted for registration in Mall 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination ini 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are quid 
registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. (See sr“ 
matics requirements listed under elementary or se ondary educi 


( 
EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 
I 


Undergraduate students may earn credit up to a maximum of 
performing satisfactorily on College-Level Examination Program | 
special departmental examinations prov ided by the departments% 
College of Arts and Sciences on an individual basis. Passing a W# 
tion does not entitle the student to any semester hours of credit inf 
Education and Human Development. A limited amount of € 
assigned for selected service s« hool instruction f 
Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have 9E: 
lor's or graduate degrees in fields other than education mày 
certification requirements by taking the CLEP tests or specia 
examinations. See pages 21-22 for general information on the 


D 
for information on special examinations offered by departments 
Y 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPME 


ents for the Degrees 


fecommended for a degree, a student must satisfy the admission, 
fe scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The amount of course 
Nore for bac helor degrees is as follows: 

{>To} Arts in Educ ation and Human Dey elopment -elementary educa- 
[mentary edu ation/early childhood education (double major), special 
Pn, and human servic es, 126 semester hours 

l'or of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies exercise and 
Hence and travel and tourism, 120 semester hours 


achelor’s degree must complete satisfactorily a minimum 
hester j . z 
ster hours in the S hool of Education and Human I 'velopment. 


Bible for the Dean's | Ist a full-time student must obtain a quality-point 


9 On courses completed during the past semester. A part-time 
' eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the last 12 


hour i 
t} T$ Of course work. Such part-time students must be in residence 
Je 


continuously enrolled 


SHIP REQI IREMI NTS 


ystem of grading 
Ity-point į 7 
dent 

lalit 


and of computing s holarship, see page 

at least 2.50 is required before permission is granted 
the senior vear. In order to graduate, a student must 
Y-point index of 


A 


at least 2.25 


lent who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 
The student remains on probation as long as the 
or until probation is removed bv the Student Committee. 


A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 


may be suspended 
poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal the 
an to the Student Committee. If the case appears to be 
Student's S holarship seems likelv to improve, the Commit- 
' Student on probation. A student denied readmission may 
à calendar vear. petition the Committee through the dean 
- A student Suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 

' Instructor to the dean. The dean mas assign supplemen- 

^ ut ademic credit. varying in amount with the needs of the 
Prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 


le gr p i ! 
ranting of a de gree may be delayed for failure to make up such 


“Nglic 
glish to the satisfaction of the dean 


t 60 semester hours must consist of courses 
? equivalent in transfer credits 


ho has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or 
àl of an advisor and the dean, take one course a 
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semester and receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass), which will bt 
on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the student 
point index. No student will be allowed to take more than four pai 
courses. Students must sign up for such an option at registration. Stu 
change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after 
registration only with the permission of the dean and the course! 
Courses required in the student’s major field may not be taken on tl 
pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until tl 
semester of enrollment at this University 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Inc omplete) or W (A 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. | 

Changing an Incomplete—When à grade of I is assigned, the’ 
should normally set a period within which the uncompleted work ( 
final examination or a required paper) must be made up. When requ 
has been completed, it is the responsibility of the instructor to chan 
of I as appropriate. If work is not completed, the instructor will deci 
to change the grade of I to F or to allow the I grade to remain. Thé 
cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by 


equivalent elsewhere 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION i 


The National Teacher Examination is required for teacher educat 
Students who take the Examination receive individual reports 09 
and may avail themselves of the regular transcript services of the 


Testing Service 


*- AT 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 

Teacher Education Programs 

l'eacher education programs leading to the degree of Bachelot 
Education and Human Development (elementary education, eleme? 
tion/early childhood education, and special education) are plann 
(1) a general education component, (2) a strong ac ademic bac kgro 
to one or more teaching fields, (3) a mastery of professional kno 
skills necessary for the beginning teacher, and (4) developments 
needed for success in teaching. 


fi 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
The general education component is an integrated course of study! 
teacher education students appropriate depth and breadth in the 
and sciences. The general education component provides thee 
practical knowledge gained from studies in languages, mathemati 
history, philosophy, literature, and the arts | 
The following is the general education curriculum for the Bache! 
Education and Human Development degree with major fields "i 
i 


education, elementary education/childhood education, and spe 

Certain introductory general education courses may be waived 
ag e 

regulations explained elsewhere in this Bulletin, and higher-leve LL 


be substituted in the same field. Students should consult in 


regarding waiving and substituting courses. Waiving a course d 


reduction in semester-hour requirements T 


l'he following courses are required. Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, and? 


Math 9 and 10; 6 credit hours in biological science and : i 


) ( J ELOPMENT 101 
ic OF EDUC ION AND HUMA VEI 
SCHOOL OF E A 


es; S ; and (for 
ial science c ses; SpHr 11; a 
Vice versa; 9 credit hours of social Do Lu os 
s in elementary education and special educa | 


FESSIONAL STUDIES 


ovelop- 
> and human dev 
fession ìl studies consist of introductory education d mÀ 
burses th at students take in their freshman and p "e ids Sez 
| Introduce students to the broad field of EE commen 
Mge about hum in development, and afford initi: 
| c T ttings , ; 
Onal and human development setti: g uis: dudo dia aii 
l'ofessiona] Course requirements for eleme = 71 and 73. PERO 
e i T ; 5 . { / é pm A 
Pod elementary education are TrEd 50, Ec asa Educ 71; Sold eee 
Course requirements for special education are E 
:d 105 
TY STUDII S 
"Cialty Studies I 


» Skills, ¢ once 
ization 


e 


Profession 


be . ni g 
( skills al d attit ides nee de d by begin un 
al inf »rmation, , 

are 


ut the 
: > taken througho 
, " ' of courses to be m lv 
Provided through a sequence «AR 
TS of undergrady ite study Lectures and class discu 
rescrie E ncerned primarily with 
"scribed courses in special methods zi CO à expelloicns Wan 
i ting learning e nc ing 
X initiating. gy iding, and evaluating le mcs 
tea hi fi ol is. They attempt to bring to the a mde c ^ 
eaching fiel é a vafe x € 
‘awn from the acc umulated experience o suc S pad 
Courses review the teaching-field content « y 


d-semest 
Dplicatio 
1e junio 


re j )rograms must 
er sophomore students in teacher pre pretios pon ndr 
n for permission to « omplete the D bé dies ia the OS 
P S lay De ODta ; 2 
: years. Applications ma Assad aes 
e Office at al G t x Experiences. Academic advisors ie 
i AADOrator ai x in eS : 
rofessional studies component. A writi g 
rote t 


i ent teaching 
in education major must be approved for int average 
é duci í xrade-pe é 
! Semester by their academic ady ex A indi ting that the 
3 required as well as a valid medical certificate ir s 
las taken a T.B. test and is free of tuberculosis 


)WS. 
ments are as follc 
acher education programs and their requiremen 


TY Educ ation Program 


t urric m, above.) 
ATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education curriculu 


lie € ł ove 
STUDIES (See Preprofessional Studies, ab 


sh c S. history 
are HmKn 122, 3 semester hours each of U.S 
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| 
geography, and economics, and 3 semester hours each of art and mus 
courses 

; 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES | 
e s , Ph. 3 a A 
The required courses are Educ 104, 112, 180; TrEd 105, 110, 111, x 

5 


Special Education 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQI IREMENTS (See General Education curri ulum, abl, 


PREPROFESSIONAL STI DIES (See Preproiessionai Studies, above.) 


SPECIALTY STUDIES 
plus Psyc 101. 3 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES i 


189. 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160,1. 


Same as the elementary education program above, 


The required courses are TrEd 102, 


112. 180; TrEd 110, 118, 128 
k 


Elementary Education/Early Childhood Education Program i 


Early childhood education can be selected as a second major in co 
with the elementary education majo! [he preprofessional studi 
education, specialty studies, and professional courses are the samy 
required for elementary education. In addition, students are 

complete TrEd 132, 150, 152, 153, and 154 ] 


f 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
Human Services Program 

ss Program is designed for persons who are elf) 
wish to work in the following representative types of human se 


hospitals and health care agencies, residential centers, cultural fh 
tional institutions? 


The Human Service 


it 


substance abuse rehabilitation programs, Corre¢ 


tary agencies 
The program includes a core of course work in the human servi 


experiences in diverse human services settings, and academic cone 
selected academic departments of the University. Ea h program is il 
planned after evaluation of the student's professional and educ? 


lc 
in human services take the followife 
21: one course chosen from? 


ground and long-range go ils 
Students planning to majo! 

Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 51-52; Comm A 

or 12 or Stat 51 or 53; BiSc 3—4 or an alternative approved science 


credit hours of courses in the social sciences that have been apP 


advisor, including a course in professional ethics and at least 6 ho 
or political science and 9 hours of anthropology and/or sot iologf 
electives. The core program consists of 39 credit hours, including 
Educ 71, 72, 104; HmSr 176, 182, 195; SLP 152; and 9 additional? 
core program selected with approval of the advisor. The con entra. 
of 24 credit hours and is selected from the following fields eal!) 
education, rehabilitation services, special education adult edu 


services administration, and human resource development 
A 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies it 
"| 
e take 


Exercise and Sport Science 


Students who plan to major in exercise and sport scien 
ourses in the first two years of study: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 


or 12% j 
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rom American civilization, anthropology, economics, geography, 


) itic al science, psychology, or sociology; two courses selected from 
pam 3—4, Geol 1 Math 9—10, or Phys 1-2 or 9—10: HmKn 103, 
*9, 130, 150, 1: 58, and four ExSA or HmKn courses totaling a 
Of 9 credits and selected with the approval of the advisor; 3 credit 
lectives In the third and fourth: i > following courses are taken: 
71-7 or 111 or ST 11; ExSA 100; HmKn 134, 138, 

es selected with 

courses approved by the 


f Sc > . 
IT ‘lence in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Ourism 


"ho plan to major 


the following cours 
0, 11 or 12 


140; Comm 1 or 2 or 

valent; two courses 

nathematics; a foreign 

s; American civilization, eco- 

psychology, or sociology. Core 

113, 114, 143, 144, 145, 146, 

with approval of the advisor. A 

en from the following areas: business administra- 

| studies, | hology, computer science, lan- 

human ser 'rnational affairs, or an 
approval of the advisor. 


and Human Development offers graduate programs 
t T Master of Education, 
Education Specialist, 


i e indicated as A, Exce B, Good; C, Minimum 
ed Witha, Plete IP, P M orized Withdrawal; Z, 
the ;,"awal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B , and F are counted in 


quality 
{ality Point index 


Incomplete) or the W 

The I indicates that a satisfactory 
r the student's failure to 

tor recording a grade of I 

must be completed. The 

rade of | to an appropriate 

t completed by the stipulated 

to F or allowed to 


spoken En I any course is unsatisfactory 

' Instructor to the dean > dean may assign supplemen- 

ademit credit, varv n amount with the needs of the 

Prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 

ee may be delayed for failure to make up such 
Satisfaction of the dean. 
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THE DEGREE OF M ASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
IN THE FIELD OF MUSEUM EDUCATION 


| of Education and Human Development offers an intensll 


im education. The program 1$ designe 

professionals for work in ami 
ure centers; and historical§ 
liaison persons between $$ 
»um-related private and publ 


! 


ation an applicant m 


from an accredited institution; (2) submit th 


ttesting to quality of ac ademic record and work ex peri@t 
Selection Committee or make alternative aj 
cified by the Committee. Skills in communication, a desire 4 
collections, and an ability to work with 
te, graduate, or profess 
art history 


The Schoo 
ciplinary program in muset 
selected graduates, postgraduates, and 


science museums, ZOOS, aquaria, or nat 


Graduates qualify to serve as 


sites 
as professionals in must 


museums and 


Admission 
To be admitted to the program in museum educ 
a bachelor’s degree 
references a 
be interviewed by the 
spé 
learn from museum 


tial. Evidence of strong undergradua 
as American studies, anthropology, 


| sciences is desirable 


essen 
ence in such fields 
the biological or physica 


Plan of Study 


All degree candidates take five sequential core courses in th 
and ending in April of the follow! 


semesters beginning in June 
ysen museum-T€ 


student also pursues four elective courses 1n à t he 

Two carefully supervised field placements provi 
In the fall semester, students serva 

consultants to schools o! alternative 


students hold four-day-a week int 


IC disc ipline 
seum education experience 
week as museum resource 
sites. In the spring semester, 


museum or museum related organization. For details, write 3 
Museum Education Program George Washington 1 Jniversity, 220% 
Washington, D.C. 20052 D 
i 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION I 
Elementary Education The Master of Education in the field 
education is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in 
than education. The minimum 45 semester-hour program ini 
become eligible for certific ation ™ 


work for students who wish to 
the elementary school level; additional course work in content} 
needed to meet specifi jurisdictional requirements for certifica 

Education in the fiel 


Secondary Education—The Master of 


education is designed for those with an undergraduate degree $ 
with substantial course work) in a field taught in set ondary $e 
eligibility for teacher certi 


semester hour program provides 
cludes 24 hours of required cours: 
hours that may be in either education or 


„s in education theory and A 
the subject area intend a 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION | 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


The degree programs leading to the Master oi Arts in Educa” 
Development are designed to provide students w ith specializec 


for advanced professional competence 1n à varie" 
I 


skills required 
| service indust 


jl. human development, human service, an 
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n of study inv olves a combination of classroom and field-based learning 
'nces tailored to a professional specialty and individual student needs. 
ts engage in a wide range of teaching and research approaches that 

the School’s commitment to excellence in professional education. 
liversity of master’s programs in the School of Education and Human 
Pment reflects its belief that education and human development com- 
multifaceted enterprise reaching persons of all ages in a variety of 
l lese programs develop professional knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
vidua]; , E'aduates to foster human learning, growth, and development 
“S throughout society Depending on the program specialty, stu- 


e ^pr : 
; Prepared to pursue careers in schools, universities, community-based 
nan < 


service organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, and busi- 
( BOovernment settings 

T's 3] } | i l | 
Programs ar available in the fields | d on the following pages. 


trati ` : 
ation of College Student Development Services 


us of this prograr 
nagement skills 
Student 


n is on the development of broad-based administrative 


i programs and services that foster 
developme nt. The program provides preparation in administra- 


UNseling o : "Eat ^ 
iuis Ing, Broup facilitation leadership training, and organizational 
n ! 
39-se 
meste rt 
d lester-hour | ram includes courses in foundations of college 
eveloment. l 


col] students and their communities, group theories 
ugher education in the United States, and foundations of 
1 human development. The program also includes supervised 
' 4 practicum and seminars as deemed appropriate. 


Miques. ] 
Ing anc 
ice 


ation 
"gram l i "ET 
those planning careers as learning specialists, 
nd consuitants in the field of adult education. In 


: with academic training in education. individuals with 
Many Other l 


uate trainin, 5 can combine their knowledge in a specific field 
lt educ ation. in uit education and thereby begin a « areer transition 
-Semex 

in edu oe program includes courses in adult educ ation, program 
Programs Coque n, aduit learn ent issues in adult 
© student = progres l ours of elective courses, 


ram 


Plans in cons ion with a faculty advisor. This portion of 


Offers 


E courses especially suited to 
areer J 


Interests 


signed to provide three specialty 

ion for entry-level positions in 

prepared to specialize in a 

settings in which professional 

. ; concentrations require the equivalent of 

and Inn eed armi e core learning experien: es that combine 

) Xperia a! studies wit] ervised laboratory, practicum, and 

programs have specific prerequisites in addition 

requirements. The programs are accredited by the 

ation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs 
Rehabilitation Education 


ERES 
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all program concentrations 1n¢ ludet 
1g, human behavior and develi 
areer development, 1m 
and research and stil 


The core course of studies for 
work in the foundations ol counselir 
h problems, testing and appraisal, ¢ 


mental healt 
cross-cultural counseling, 


ind group < ounseling, 

Community Counseling 3 
Candidates who complete the prol 
variety of humal 
social service agencies, penal inst 
allied health agencies, governmel, 


ling centers, employee assist 


1 48-semester-hour program 
the counseling profession in à 


his is é 
prepared to enter 
settings, including welfare and other 
court systems, employment í enters, 
community college counse 


igencies 
grams, and private practice f 
i 


School Counseling 
program provides professional preparation fot) 
as counselors in public and private sch 


rovide students with the requisite knowl 
consultation, # 


This 48-semester-hour 
uals to become certified 
program 1S designed to | 
skills to provide professiona 


services in a school setting 


| counseling, assessment, 


ance 


Rehabilitation Counseling ) 


This 51-semester-hour program prepares rehabilitation counsels 


persons who are physic ally, mentally, emotionally, 01 socially 
assume or resume their place in society The rehabilitation counsé 
with the client in developing a rehabilitation plan to assist in suc 


independent living job placement, overcoming substance abuse, and 
social. or developmental disabilities that may prevent the indivi 


leading a normal life 


Employee Assistance Counseling 

This subspecialty can be elected as part of either the ¢ ommunity C0% 
j} L 

rehabilitation counseling programs. Ihe subspecialty is designed 1 

graduates as professional counselors in employee assistance pri 


business, industry, and government settings 


Curriculum and Instruction l 
This program is designed to prepare teachers and other educ ationdll 
t 

an 


for increased responsibilities in the planning, implementation, 


of curriculum and instruc tion 
l'he 33-semester hour program int ludes 
istructional practice 


i D 
studv in curriculum de 
research and evaluation of i1 teacher educatio 
special populations, and school policy and management A programi 


include advanced study in elementary education, a com 
p 
lucation of thet 


tion may 
secondary education, 
talented, reading, or special education A pract 


English as a second language, 
icum is required. 


Education Policy Studies 


t 

The program in education policy studies is designed for "-— 
develop skills in the technical political, and managerial aspet ts? 
pn 
$ 

L 


phasis is placed on developing both a broad W 


olicy "3 
slysié 


policy analysis. Em 
of the political and social e 
and the technical competence 


nvironment in which education p 
to undertake independent ané 
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Internships are offered in a variety of federal, state, and local 
-Semester-hour program includes course work in the ———— 
evaluation, and current social policies influencing ed a 
“ast 9 hours of electives must be taken in a field of specialization. = 
nay elect to write a thesis in place of 3 semester hours of course work. 


planning 


ry Secondary Administration 
ram provides the entry-level professional with preparation e 
! leadership positions, such as principal, assistant principal, anc 


j - " ave 
nt head in elementary and secondary schools. Candidates must have a 
n of two ve 


ars of successful teaching experience 
Semester 


-hour program includes courses in fundamentals of educa- 
ministration foundations of ¢ urriculum development, supervision of 
D» the K-12 principalship, supervision in the elementary and second- 
ols, ‘school busine management, human relations in educational 
lent, and school law. Course requirements are intended to be flexible 


be tailored, with the approval of a faculty advisor, to accord with the 
d establis} : 


ied « ompetencies of individual students 
cience 

sram is d 
ther 
lesg 


esigned to | 


o assess physical fitness; 
apeutic acti, 


onduct exercise programs; evaluate program 
injuries, EKG abnormalities, and anxiety factors 


Ppty principles of exercise physiology and kinesiology 
pply | ples « j ) 

tioning 
-Semester 
nce 


pres 


develop competencies 


, identify 


fitness; and a 


al cor 
cond id pertorman 


hour program includes courses in motor learning and 
' advanced , oncepts in motor development, fitness evaluation and 
M nption medicine, principles and coni epts ot emplo , e 
ouis Progr exercise, stre nd cardiac rehabilitation. Practi- 
»nuniti on campus are Je in the University's Runner's 
dia Rehabilit tion Exercise Program, and the Stress Testing and 


f : > - 
Scription p, campus practicum sites are also 


UCation 


fom is des 'd SO 1 student may select a concentration in 
ation. te 


aching, or, l'he program helps to prepare students 
we Positions j public relations, finance, and 
ent in Colleges he course of studies offers an 
mew ol the | present status, and trends of higher 
arison to selected systems of higher 

Si in knowledge and skills 


: | 
in the | nited State 
in Othe 
I 
Tganization, and administration of colleges and 


Parts 
le gov ernance 


; courses on higher education in the 
education, and the community/junior 


velopment 


is designed fo, 
training, 


With 
OVerny 


persons entering or advancing in positions 
education. and development activities, in business, 


nent, and other large organizations in the public or private 
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ary, and students are encourage 
and objectives 
:'ster-hour program int lud 


sector. The program is interdisciplin 
their programs to individual career needs 

The four required courses in the 39-semé 
and education in human resource development, design of training 
consultant-client relationships, and current issues in adult learning 
Field work in cooperating Washington-area business, industry, g0 
and community organizations may be a part of the learning experi@ 


Individualized Master's in Education and Human Development 


This program provides the opportunity to develop an individuali 
lum that cuts across existing fields, both within the School of Edu 
Human Development and between the S hool and other schools 8f 
ments of the University and the Consortium The program is desig" 
specific, identified career and professional objectives of applic ants] 
unique needs. The flexible program structure can be tailored to prepa 
and emerging fields in education and human development. 

This program of 36 semester hours is available within or act@ 
departments of the School of Education and Human Develo? 
contain a 12-semester-hour core curriculum E 
social/historical/philosophical fou 
24 semester hours must 


program must 
courses in human development, 
education, and curriculum. The remaining 
directly to the program objectives and bear a direct relationship 19 


areas identified above. A minimum of 6 semester hours of field 


equivalent, must be a part of the program. 
J 
Individualized Master's in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies T 


This program is designed to permit students to pursue à course 
meet unique professional goals for spec ial areas and fields in hu 
and leisure studies. The program allows students the opportunity 
of studies that cuts across program offerings either within the dol 
across departments. A set of program objectives is specified for 
ual. based on the background and professional goals of the student | 
to the overall objectives of the School j 
This is a 36-semester-hour program, with specific course work def 
consultation by the advisor and student. Total semester hours I 
than 36 if additional courses are needed to meet the student's state 
A practicum and oral comprehensive examination are required. 


f 
. . . z 

International Education 

This program is designed for persons who are entering OF ff 

positions assoc iated with training, education, adult learning, an 

activities in diverse settings that require international unders! 

program provides knowledge of other countries and culture) 


anslating know 


education system as a means of interpreting and tr 
| sy$ 


cultures and analysis of the formal and nonformal schoo 
reflect history, culture, development, values, contemporary 
future trends 

fhe 33-semester-hour program allows a selection from a variel 
cialization areas. Four courses are chosen from international €e6* 
parative education, selected topics in international educ ation. ! 
experiences, and futurism. The 9-semester-hour subspecialty colt 
major area of study and may be taken in any division of thé 
comprehensive examination 1s required 
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Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic 


Ur: i . è . . . . 
Bram is planned to prepare special reading teachers, reading clinicians, 
C - - 

; nsultants, and reading supervisors. The program develops compe- 
n the : dire 

ln the foundations of reading instruction, classroom and individual 


P and treatment, and specialized knowledge areas reflecting the 
* ia interests. This enables students to meet the professional 
E qroeding specialists as specified by the International Reading 

,,.. 'e0ry and practice are carefully integrated in classroom courses 


rac 1 ` 5 
) ticums that are based primarily in the Reading Center, a multidis- 


Cli x . 
m linical center located in the School of Education and Human 
ent, 


3-seme ; - 
Inester-hour program includes courses in foundations of reading 


* diagnostic tea hing of reading (K—6), clinical study of reading 
assessment of cognitive func tioning. Depending on a student's 
courses are taken in reading in the content areas at the 
; Cognitive models and instruction. the organization and admin- 
ading programs, or severe learning disabilities in reading. 
"ducation 


master’s 
and field 


d Professi 
d of 


Programs in special education provide core and specialty 
experiences designed to prepare highly competent and 
onals for a broad range of educational and leadership roles 
"Pecial education and related services 


thi ' 
ildhood Special Education 


Bram is des 


of the q Igned to provide students with insight and knowledge in 
le dei : 


1S of early o of young exceptional children, handicapping 
Idhood m = dhood identification and assessment procedures in 
Ing ¢ hildren lal E ation, clinic al tea hing of developmentally dis- 
Young child — altern itive models of service to the developmentally 
disableq vo E S ew pronged program prepares teachers of develop- 
ucation str P children a direc t-service role) and early childhood 
'ole i > (a consultant role). Admission requirements differ 
-Semeste 
sessment, 


t-hour program includes courses in developmental and 


heory language d velopment, developmental needs, multidis- 

» MG 

ement ye ‘sional roles, counseling intervention skills, and behav- 
seminar, practicum, and internship are required. 


Jecial k 
Pecia] Educ ation 


gned to 
needs of de 
Or 


prepare professional educators to serve the special 
velopmentally disabled infants and toddlers in either a 
of studies also prepares students to 
arch roles in health care, human 
needs of special education infants 
reas may include pediatric educa- 
ication, infant stimulation, devel- 

and advox acy 
Program includes courses in medical and genetic 
ment, neurodeve lopmental programming, parenting 
technology for special educators, multidisciplinary 
ci > “PProaches, infant assessment, and the development of 

children. A practicum and internship are required. 
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Special Education for Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 


This program prepares special educators to work as members of] 
ciplinary teams in residential sites, extended day care centers, and 4 
serve seriously emotionally disturbed adolescents. Participants devel 
sional skills to assess problems, plan teaching strategies, create à th 
milieu, tap multiagency resources, counsel students and their fam 
build realistic learning and living expectations 
The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in developmental 
of adolescents, psychoeducational characteristics of the seriously @ 
disturbed adolescent, specialized curriculum methods and intervention} 
and interdisciplinary theory and planning approaches. Students are 
participate in an internship and in course work or clinical experié 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences and Psychology Departments. $ 


Transitional Special Education 


needs to make the transition from school to independent living all 
ment. The program requires at least 39 semester hours of graduate € 
and field experience, although the total number of hours will vary 
on the certification options selected by the student. The followi 
specialization are offered: secondary and vocational programmingd 
tive vocational evaluation, corrections, school-based vot ational ff 


learning disabilities, and community living and supportive work. Í 


1 

iF 

This program is designed to train those who help youth and adults i 
l 

oP 


Supervision and Human Relations 


f 
This program is designed primarily to prepare teachers and other 

personnel for increased responsibility in teaching and for admini h 
supervisory positions. The program offerings lead toward certify, 
idministrative and supervisory positions in most school jurisdi@y 
courses relate to general supervisory principles and responsibili/f 


also of interest to educators in non-school educational and hump 
agencies b 
The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in the fouls: 
curriculum development, human relations in educational manage e 
vision of instruction, and supervision in the elementary and secot | 
Appropriate elective courses, selected with the approval of a faci 
allow students to increase knowledge and skills in teaching « onti: 
in other humanistic and behavioral disciplines related to edin 
supervision d 
IF 
Tourism Development and Travel Administration 
Âr 


This program is designed to prepare persons to enter and advano® 
sional career in travel and tourism. An internationally oriented 
concerned with the professional and research aspects of travel an y 
program enables the student to develop competencies needed for 8 
travel and tourism field, with possible specialization in market! 
management administration; data processing and quantitative skills 
tions and public relations; public policy and administration; his! 
and national resource development; and travel industry operations 
At least 36 semester hours are required, including a thesis andé 
to 12 semester hours from one of 


sive examination. In addition 
component concentrations, the required courses cover tourism 
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ng for tourism, and economic, social. cultural, and ecological aspects of 
A 39-semester-hour nonthesis program is available; the comprehen- 
“mination may be waived. 


: REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


DEVI LOPMENT 


hool of Education and Human Development seeks applicants with 


Potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduate-level 
dmission decisions are based on an ev aluation of all material submitted 
Dort of the application. The School requires official transcripts of all 
ls undergraduate and graduate course work and ac eptable test scores 
er the Graduate Record | xamination or the Miller Analogies Test. 

llerview in the office of the dean is required for applicants who live in 


Shing : 
hington, D.C., metropolitan area: a letter of reference is required of all 
PPplicants 


dition to t 
i 


academic 


hese basic requirements, individual programs may require 

i interviews, relevant professional experience, and other supporting 

pation before a final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt of 

Ern. iia the individual School program, information on specific 

M. l be interview orofessional 

important qualitative evidence 

t's academic potential and professional background. 

is based upon a comparison of qualifications among 

veighing both the School's general admissions criteria 
criteria 


» and sy 


$ course work 


] Standing 
Ds, but 


:5 granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
a minimum of 24 semester hours must be completed at this 
im ; o ters 

ty e 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in this 
toward the» ol the requirements for the bachelor’s degree may be 
ation master’s degree if the work fits in with the student's plan of 


ty 
as 
candidate 


not granted for work completed five or more years 
admission or readmission to master's « andidacy. 


eading to the d 
“opment 
lOgram; | 


sree of Master of Arts in Education and 
requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. 
additional credit hour requirements. The plan may, at 
' a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. 

the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must 

ily for graduate students (third-group courses). 

; hot including the thesis, must be trom courses offered 


ation and Human Development 
Planned initially 


*Qucation and Hur 


lave 


in conference with an admission advisor in 
nan Development and subsequently with a 
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s area of specialization. Programs 


nd: those related to teaching i 
„quirements of the state an 


designated advisor in the « andidate’ 
on a candidate’s interests and backgrou 
schools are designed around « ertification re 
in which the candidate plans to tea h 


All degree requirements must be « ompleted within six years 


I 


RESIDENCE 
F, 
gree is required to complete satisfac$ 
! 
| 


A candidate for the master's de 
semester hours in residence. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
. Students wil 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is rec uired for graduation 
] I l E 
subject to sus 


the grade of C in more than six semester hours are 
Students who receive a grade of F must confer with the dean before @ 


for further work 
) 


THE THESIS t 
Students may elect a thesis option The choice of the thesis subjeci$ 
approved in writing bv the student's advisor and filed in the office 0 
A statement of the School's standards for the thesis and printed 
detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 


available in the office of the dean. j 
Pavment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, d 


period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of !l 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is -— — 
ip 


time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled cont 
the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the addii 


granted, the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis $ 


pay tuition as for a repeated course k 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EX AMINATION h 


33 semester hours may} 


ke an additional thre® 
;s if 


Candidates in master’s programs requiring 
approval of the academic advisor, elect to ta 
hour course in lieu of à € omprehensive examination. Candidate 
requirements exceed 36 semester hours may waive u 
: approval of the academic advisor Candi 
red in the semester it i$ 
e of the School of Edt 


whose basi 
hensive examination witl 
plan to take the examination must be registe 
and must file a written application in the offic 
Human Development no later than 30 days prior to the date of the 0$ 
re required of students in Admini; 
Reading Progress Manage" 

ind Leisure iz 


Comprehensive examinations 


College Student Development Services 


room and Clinic, and all programs in Human Kinetics é 


in Special Education 
i 


WORK IN OTHER ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS ] 


For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their at ade 


tence, the master's program in Curri ulum and Instruction enc our 
semester hours of work in departments other than education. THER 
designed to meet the need of in-service teachers for addition® 
content area to qualify for advanced certification or to improve CH í 
helpful to previously trained teachers planning to 
strengthening both 8 


and may also be 
profession The major emphasis is upon 


professional competencies 
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D MAST 


Seeking a second master’s degree in the School of Education and 
n Development must complete all core and specialization requirements 
Minimum residenc y requirement of 24 semester hours. 


“GREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


Ogram of advanc ed study leading to the degree of Education Specialist is 
Gents with master’s degrees in education who seek further professional 
ation for Specific objectives 

Program is under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty and 
“able in the fields of administration, adult education, counseling, 


1] ; "ir 
um, higher educ ation, human resource development, and special 
lon, 


quirements 
lowing 


are required for entrance to an Education Specialist program: a 
of Arts 


in Education and Human Development or its equivalent, two 
nt experience in an education or human development field, and 
te Roa alasti average of at least 3.3 or an à eptable score on either the 
ion, E „examination or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters of recom- 
e fa alan rom a professional supervisor and one from the most recent 


advisor, are required, along with a statement of professional 


sac} À 

i » applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a faculty 
| the major field 

Ship 

shi ) re : = at 

th requirem nts for the degree of Education Specialist are the same as 

e degran 
ve) "Bree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


Requirements 


“ms are developed through a plan of study worked out with a 


the cand "s skills, interests, and career goals. A 

ts in Pv hours beyond th« requirements of the degree of 

“ucation and Human Development is required. At least 21 

' taken in residence at GWU. A maximum of five 
IT Completion of the program 

jÜ hours must be in appropriate graduate courses 

' following areas: (1) foundations and cognate 

general principles of the field of study. and (3) an 

graduate J arch methods course must be 

in previous graduate work. 


A 
to fit 


Examination 


uon of a 


six-hour written examination and/or an oral 
» at the og 


tion of the major fie ld advisor, is required. 


th ation and Human Dev elopment offers programs of advanced 
e Superv; ! degree of Dox tor of Education. These programs, which are 
ton of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major fields 
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of study in curriculum and instruction, special education, counsel 
human development, educational administration and policy studies; 
resource development and adult education, and higher education. Suf 
fields are available in administration, administration of higher educ ati 
education, college student development, counseling, currit ulum, ele 
education, higher education, human development, human resource 
ment, international education, program evaluation, reading, secondat 
tion, special education, supervision, teacher education, and tourism 
ment and travel administration. With the approval of a student's | 
planning committee, course work may be taken in other departmen! 
University. All programs require study of interrelated areas of educati 
doctoral dissertation in the major field of study | 
All doctoral programs are designed to accommodate the needs off 
professionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis. 
graduate courses, with few exceptions, are offered in the late aftermi 
evening. In some programs, selected courses may be taken at 1 


locations. 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, ! 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and equ 
that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education ane 
Development at this University, at least three years of successful f 
educational experience, acceptable personal qualities, a capacity fof) 
scholarship and effective leadership, and a graduate scholastic ave 
least 3.3 and an acceptable score on the Graduate Record Examina® 
Miller Analogies Test. Students whose native language is not Eng 
submit scores on the Test of English as a Foreign Language. Interv 
program faculty and two letters of rec ommendation, one from a pig 
supervisor and one from the most recent graduate faculty advisor, aif 
along with a statement of professional goals Students with a master's 
a field other than education may be considered for doctoral study pr?! 
the degree and previous experience are judged relevant by the 
program faculty i 
The applicant is encouraged to schedule an interview 
dean, who will discuss the applicant’s needs in relation to 
resources, explain the required procedures and standards, and 
applicant through the admissions process. All applicants must € 
interview with faculty members in the major field Candidates gt 
initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree 1 


T 


oÑ! 
T 


with the i 
the 


PRECANDIDACY 


In the precandidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours of € 
in the program, including requirements spec ified by the Advanc? 
Faculty, must be completed. Full-time students must complete ' 
within the first 18 semester hours; part-time students must í omplt 

three semesters of admission to precandidacy. Application for fu vif 
will then be decided on the basis of the quality of scholars 
precandidacy period, the rec ommendations of instructors, a detail d 


the balance of the program, and à qualifying examination 


Plan of Study 
| the masi 


In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyon¢ 
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Ucation, 
idually 
1 


or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. Programs are 
planned. 

[ _ Program is divided into two parts. The first consists of studies 
patory to taking major and supporting field comprehensive examinations 
hu" research tool studies. The second consists of the doctoral 

and the final oral examination 
ling mission to doctoral candidacy, the student is assigned to a program 
He. eats of three faculty members, one of whom must be from 
Pxaming field of study. Students who have ¢ ompleted the comprehen- 
rtation ee must register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of 
lum of :! search per semester until 12 hours have been completed and a 
„until th semester hours per semester thereafter, toa total of 24 semester 
© Satisfactory completion of the final oral examination. 


EHENSI\ E EX AMINATIONS 


Succe 
Ssful c ompietion of a minimum of 9 semester hours of course work, 


a three-hour qualifying examination, the content of 
'5 questions from both the major field of study and foundations of 
Orting field examinations are three-hour written examinations; 
j > taken before the integrative comprehensive examination. 
' Work must be suce essfully « ompleted p 


' examination (t 
courses, requirement, must also be 
Prior to t e examination.The integrative 

a written 12-hour examination, six hours on 
The candidate begins the second part of the 


completion of all examinations and the required 


ll 
leteg 


'ehensive 


; required as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 
tO interpret 
inning of the 
Cl 


and present its results 

dissertation phase, the dean appoints a dissertation 

a chairperson (usually a maior field advisor) and two 
The candidate is required to submit a proposal for 

Committee, which determines its acceptability. The 


( I *; 
Ompleted under the guidance of the chairperson, with the 
other mem] 


' date 


le beg 
ittee, 


ers of the dissertation « ommittee 
specified in the calendar, the candidate must submit to 
' copies of the dissertation and two copies of an abstract 
; h for inclusion in the announcement of the examination 
Fegardin ol University Mic rofilms, Inc. Printed « opies of detailed 
e abstract ^. : form and reproduction of the dissertation, prepara- 
e in the office of th 'rvices (d | versity Microfilms, Inc., are 
“ne dean ' successful candidate for the doctorate is 
receiving the degree, t. ay fees that are applied toward the 
“Opies of the dissertation printing the Announce- 
Examination and the basic service rendered bv University 
» ànd to SIlgn a mic rofilm agreement é 


NATK IN 


approval of the dissertation chairman and at least 
member, the candidate is recommended to the dean for 
ation, which must be passed at least 30 days before the 
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degree is to be conferred. The examination is open to the publ 
conducted by a committee of the faculty appoint 
by at least two leaders in the candidate's field of study from ou 
University. Candidates who successfully pass the oral examination a 
mended for the degree by the fa ulty of the School of Education an 
Development. Three final edited í opies of the dissertation must be sub 
the office of the dean within one month of the final oral examinatio 
later than one month before the degree is to be conferred 


ed by the dean, supp 


Continuous Study and Residence 


Students must be continuously enrolled in the 
Development, unless the dean or the 
of absence 


School of Education ant 
Advanced Graduate Facultv grani 
Failure to register each semester of the academic vear mav 
lapse of candidacy Subsequent readmission is subject to whate 
conditions and regulations have been established by the Advanced ( 
Faculty 

All required examinations must be « omplete« 


1 within five years of th 
admission, and 


the entire program must be completed within eigl 


regardless of full-time or part-time study. All candidates must satisf 
three options for intensive study 


Information coni erning these plan$ 
provided by the assistant dean upon request by the candidate 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
Teacher Certification Curricula 


The School of Education and Human Development provides indi¥ 
planned programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degré 
iccredited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching. Those? 
certification, but not w ishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a cert? 
program if they meet the admission. s holarship, and personality requi 
of degree candidates The School also provides a wide range of cov 
interest to teachers who wish to renew lice: 


I nses i 


Reading Center (See page 52) i 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


l'he School of Education and Human Development offers off- ampus 
leading to the Master of Arts in Education and H 
fields of adult education, curriculum 
resource development, early 


t 
uman Developme? 
and instruction, higher educatio 
childhood special educ 


ation, transition® 
education, and supervision and 


human relations and the Education? 
r " T 4 
in the fields of administration and higher education. The prog? ) 


administered through the Division of ( ontinuing Education 


è 


DOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ict N.M. Loeser 
leiate Dean C.W 
sid 
-ef 

i PLTy 1987-88 
mllssorg W.C 
n Black. D.S 


Washington 
{nt Deans M.S. Katzman, P.B. Malone III 


Adams, F. Amling, H.G Askari, W.H. Becker, P.S Birnbaum 
Brown (Emeritus), B. Burdetsky B.L. Catron, S.R. Chitwood 
ar, HJ. Davis, S.F. Div ita, S.W. Dunn stinguished Visiting), R.I 
- Eastin, A El-Ansary, R.W. Eldridge, M.H. I irestone, E.H Forman, 
| "ame, S.S Fuller, M.G. Gallagher. F Ghadar, S. Greene, P.D. Grub. W E 
iI al, W.C. Handorf, M.M. Harmon, J. Hilmy, J. Harvey, F.C. Kurtz. G P 
SE er, J. Lobuts, Jr., N.M Loeser, A.J. Mastro, D.C. McGrath, Jr., J.E. Ott. H.R 
- sreritus), C.M. Paik, Y.S. Park. L.G. Pawlson. PN Reeves, F.W. Segel 
vé ‘Sherman, R.G. Shouldice, W Sommers (Emeritus), R.McK.F Southby 


jif “Pain (Visiting), S.J. Tolchin, S. Umplebv. P.B Vaill, C. W. Washington 
J. Winstead (Visiting) 


Clate . 
of ate Professors T.M 


ni 
1J1 


Barnhill, J.H. Carson, J.M. Cary. N G. Cohen, J.W 
P. Coyne, G.E. Crum, R.G Donnelly, S.R. Eastaugh, D.I 
m ^ Graff, W Greenberg, J.A.R. Guertin (Visiting), W.W Hardgrave R.L 
and, Dp Infeld J.F. Kasle, M.S. Katzman, J.E. Kee, DJ. Lenn, ] 
f owitz, M.L Liebrenz-Himes, R.W Longstreth, L.M. Maddox, P.B. Ma 
hilis 07. McSwain, T.J. Nagy, K.E. Newcomer, LH Perry, F. Robles, J.M 
fsla DR Sheldon, JB. Thurman. WC Wells, Jr., W.J. Wenker, EK 
slow . À 
bien Wirtz, D.L. Zalkind 


kir TOJ'essors S.N. Cory (Visiti E.J. Englander, B.C. Horn. S.B 
I5, D.R, Kane, Z. Karake Visit 


T.E. McCue, L. Moersen, P.S 
Yser, C ' lp Kok = e 
l Pen Shepherd. Jr., L.G. Singleton, D.B Smith, K.E. Smith, R. Sover 
^ OU eo . 2 s 

l “weeks (Visiting), W.F Thomas 


^. Witmer 
Mittees 
3 COUNCH 
y, EJ, Englander J.F. Kasle (Chai A.J. Mast D.C. McGratl 
hou] lice 
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C TER ON ( URRICI LUM AND PROGRAMS 
ES KJ). Dare << Fuller, M.J. Gallagher, W. Halal, LH. Perry 
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“ast 
wars Uh, D.E Gale, W.W Hardgrav« M.M. Harmon (Chair CI 
"in, CM Paik. F Robles 
ITT Ry ON GRAD e 
ene T " 'i 
lv M.M Harmon Karak D. K l€ P.I N > 
Ay (s Smith, W.F. Thoma: M. V 
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: TEE ON UNDERGRAD} ATE STUDIES i 
atzm,; Y l l 
herd an (Chair), D Kennedy, ] Liebowitz, C. Mall 


^ Singleton, G W.G. Stoner, M. Vann 


Jea 
n g 
ind Asso late Dean of t} 
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INTRODUCTION | 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Govern! 

Business Administration has been responsible for over half a century 
professional development of indiv iduals assuming membership and leaf 
roles in society. The School comprises six departments—Ac« ountandl 
ness Administration, Health Services Administration, Management S 
Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning The uf 
multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prep 

the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today’s @ 


organizational society 


! 

, 

Purposes I 

The School of Government and Business Administration 1s dedid 

academic excellence through the study, teaching, and researc h of mà 

and policy in the public and private sectors both within the United S! 
internationally 

Over a span of half a century, the S hool of Government and $ 


Administration has developed a learning community in which mature 
uals can prepare themselves to assume membership and leadership. 
society. The School practices a multidisciplinary appro& h with flexi 
educational programming in the belief that such is essential to dealing 
complexities of today’s organizational society. T he School offers pref 
§ 


both the generalist and the specialist for professional careers ane? 

improve the quality and character of the individual as citizen, profess 

scholar as well 1 
More specifically, the purposes of the S« hool are I 


| o prepare its graduates for positions in the management of ! 


organizations 
2. To provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation 


tions carrying management and leadership responsibilities A 
S prepa 


i. To provide specialized educational opportunities à 
career positions in professional disciplines or functional areas 
1. To explore in all their forms, through education and research, ther 
interactions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutio 
public and private sectors, both nationally and internationally ! 
j o make available the School's resources to business, health, go" 
ommunity, and other organizations in both the metropolitan are 
larger community r 
4 


6. To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and $ 
world community through research, education, and scholarly exchll 
governments, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution Mc 
tional trade and investment problems and in the management 


settlements 
t 


ir 
i 
Academic Status 1 
T 
The School of Government and Business Administration has main! o 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of 1 
Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate on 


Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the S« hool became à ne C 
€ 
and master’s programs in business administration are | 
! 


Assembly. The program in health services administration is accre 


American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the un 
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Ag Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. The 
( 
'! Urban and Regiona 
in P] 
1 Administration, and its Master of 
ation degree program is accredited by the NASPAA Commis- 


) 
t Review and Ac« reditation 
ips 


10( f 
l of Government and Busir 
and grai 

hr Rese; 


ition 


students, including the 
rch Fellowships in International Business, the Business Ad- 
Departmental Fellowships, the Government Intern Scholarship 
— Services Administration Fellowships, Ernst and Whinney 
ine T. Candidates in Account the National Association of 
;, agement Fellowshi 3 H. Keller Scholarships, the 
ority soundation Fello s, the Wok ott Foundation Scholarships, 
lóng] E ents Fellov Foundation Scholarships in 
‘iness; information systems; logistics, operations, and materi- 


ageme e 
: ent; and science. te hnology, and innovation; and the SGBA 
ellowship 


ATIONS 
Ussion R A . | " 

5; Registration: Fees ar ial zulations; Regulations. 
Ice 


gistration is completed. The student is 
e courses in which registered, and all 
uctor in charge before provision is made 
' d. A student suspended for any cause 


ie period of suspension 


without academic penalty is 

after registration for the fall or spring 

quires ca this period is permitted only in unusual circum- 

> Certification by the instructors of courses for which the 
istered th 


S reg 
ls at the student is doing passing work (see Withdrawal, 
Ns} : 


Bulat 
OUrses 


May hot be ] 
st two weeks of classes in any semester. 


tudent of demonstrated capacity, with a special 

al directi Of à í mure may be permitted to undertake study 

department. Me an instruc tor, in ac ordan« e with the rules of 
redit under this plan is limited to the specific 
allowed w hen a course is taken on a class basis. 


Writte A 
rt} ritten or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
y the ^ À s 
‘nstructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 


— 
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tary work, without academi credit, varying in amount with the né 
student. If the work pres: ribed is equivalent to à course, the regular! 
The granting of a degree may be delaved for failure to mak 


is charged 
glish to the satisfaction of the dean 


deficiency in En 


 €—— 


Students from Other Sc hools Within the University 


sols of the University cannot registel 


Degree candidates trom other sche 
rom the Bachelor of Aci ountancy 


than 12 hours of credit in courses f 
Accountancy, Master ot Taxation, Bachelor of Business Adminis 


Master of Business Administration degree programs. Typi ally, a mé 
of credit is permitted in courses trom the Bachelor of A 
3 credit howl 


unless an advisor ret ommends an additional 
] 


6 hours 
program 


Common Body of Knowledge 


the degrees of Bachelo: of Accountancy, 
Master ot Ta) 
least 


Programs leading to 
Administration, Master of Accountancy, 


Business 
ion include the equivalent ot at 


Master of Business Administrat 
work in the following areas 


^ background of the concepts, 
services and the financing O 


processes, and institutions int 


l 
tion and marketing oi goods and ( thi 


forms of organization 


enterprise OT other 
and legal environment às it 


2. A background of the economk 
profit and nonprofit organizations, along with ethical « onsiderationss 
ind political influences as they afte 
1 A basic understanding ol the concepts anc 

thods, and information systems 
theory and behavior an 


ct such organizations ] 
1 applications of # 
quantitative me l 

1. A study of organization 


| interpersonay 


cations 
Ss. A study of administrative 


including integrating analysis ant 
ment level [ 


processes under conditions of 9j 


] policy determination at the ove 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES A 


to the degrees of Bac helor of Af 


The School offers programs leading to t 
1 with fields of instruc tion 


and Bachelor of Business Administratior 

economics and public policy; finance information prot essing; ! 
business; logistics, operation: ind materials management; mé 
personnel management 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 
Good character and an at ademic background appropriate for tei 


studies contemplated are required 
the freshman class include J 


Requirements for admission to 
l 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S secot 
f Eng 


showing at least 15 units," which must include four years o 


two vears of one foreign language; two years of science, pre 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of whi 
one vear of college-preparatory mathem 


American history; and 


introductory alget 


ra 


including int 


in a secondary school subject 


A unit represents à year 
the equivalent, of pre} red classroo 
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national students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 


^ Secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary certificate 
n" equivalent must also show « ompetence in the English language by 
ty EA Ss than 5 0 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the second 
a students may be required to take an English proficiency 
a egg may be required to enroll in a full-time program in English 

Stand ung studies i gree program, — + 2: 
glish x tt test scores submitted on Colle Board Achievement Tests 
the fee ion ar itics and on the Scholastic Aptitude l'est, 
Pai a E an College Testi: attery. Norma ly, students with SAT 
teria E ad ow 450 or SAT math s | 00 will not be admitted.) 
rmance » m ion inclu: a trong hig 100] record and a satisfactory 
inations be "s College Board examinations. It is recommended that the 
r year as taken in Dece r or January. Scores on tests taken in the 
Plic ant an oa s fc the responsibility of 
am, CN 6 To be. made with the College Board Admissions Testing 
ite of the test In anion : 8541-6200, not less than one month before 
>t. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the 


be 
sent : cy 
Tw It to the Vashington University, 
igton, D.( 7 


be submitted rrangeme! for tests are 


accep The applicant 
' Office of Admissions directly 
P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, lowa 


1S rer " " i 
' Vear ommended t the applicant take the tests in October of the 


sion Wi 
Vith Advanced Standing 
tements f 
lited col] Or admission of students transferring from other regionally 
lege ; ]J 5 r 
follows 5 ivisions of this University, 
r in the School of Govern- 
ne and whose native language 
Language placement test. A 
d to complete succes: 
' assignment of credit for 
n will be held pending 


re than 30 semester hours 
inimum 2.00 cumulative 
ts who have accumu- 
icademic credit must 
nced standing may be 

y accredited colleges or 
better, and may be 

irable to the curricular 


ind meet the 


to 90 tran 


more than 60 « 


Completed " , a 5 A 
pieted a y accredited community or junior 


ranted for completed course work 
one Course per area up to a 
is School’s courses numbered 


ed standing be granted 


= = 
ve accepted to waive certain required courses. The 


waiver of a required course does not e 
credit and does not reduce the total 1 
to earn the degree 

Although a grade of D is not 
be used to waive a com] 


ntitle the student to an semeste! 
iumber of credits that must be ci 


icceptable for transfer of « redit, the co 
arable curricular requirement. Credits earned 


be counted toward the total number of semes 


Any course ( ompleted with a grade of D or be 
e repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An ex eptio 
rule is the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 
equivalents), and all accountancv courses. Any student earning a D 
courses at another institution 


University 


grade may not, however 


required for the degree 
not | 


may be required to repeat the course! 


l'he School reserves the right to refuse credit for tra 
rr to allow credit provisionally, No more t 
iccepted as transfer credit 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcil 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Adm 
Rice Hall, George Washington University, Washington. D.C 20052 

1 student wishing to transfer into the School from 


nsfer in whole 0! 
han 3 credit hours per courst 


t 


another divisioll 


University must submit transfer to the o 


Admissions in Rice Hall 


a formal application of 

Courses taken in another degree-granting div ision of this University? 
ipplied toward a degree in this School provided thev are « omparabl 
curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours 
credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School Howell 
case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate coum 


taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed toward meetinf 
requirements in this School 


Readmission 


i student who withdraws, 
authorization from the | 


is suspended, or is otherwise absent 


niversity for one semester or more must mak 
application for readmission If 


ind regulations in force at the 
more regionally accredited 
University, 


readmitted, the student is subject to? 


time of return. If the student has attend 
colleges or universities during absence 


complete official trans¢ ripts must be sent to the Office 0b 
sions from each institution attended 


‘ C 
". 
rhe application fee is waived for a student applying for readmis?! 
«af 
a degree candidate at the time of last registratio R1 
University and has not since re 


was registered as 


; i siti 
gistered at another college or univers 


ft 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS ol 
Academic Work Load pt 
\ full-time student not on i 


D 
probation mav not ordinarily take mori 
A student employed more than 20 hours a week, whe” 
probation, may not take more than nine semester hours j 

A full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or hig 
take up to 18 semester hours A student employed more than 20 hou 
whose index is 3.50 or higher. may take up to 1 

A student who acx epts emplo 


semester hours 


2 semester hours. 


yment after registration or at anv time 
semester must report immediately 


adjusted if necessary 


to the dean so that the program 


Dic 


tl iproval of the 
to these rules require the apy 


graduate student on pri 
Course work 


bation 


"Irship Re 
y 


quirements 
ellent must hay 
(lbf at least 2.00 in 
nt 2.00 All 
(ds üre to be included 
Ie Course 

| 


Canno 


ld 


( quality point i 
eic Telated : 


" 


COUrses 


S In or oi 
t be used 


Ourses 


f HONOR Lisy 


may take no 


lan 


more thar 


semester 
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i 
evidence of renewed potential ability to do college-level work No f 
standing will be assigned for ac ademic work completed while the 
suspended, but the student may petition the Dean for conside® 
advanced standing after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours 

work here and achieving a cumulative and field of instruction index 


2.00 
A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must o) 


current quality-point index of at least 2.50 for each 12 semester how k 
undertaken until the cumulative and field index are at least 2.00. W 
will the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 semestef 


studv. A student suspended twice for poor s« holarship will not be? t 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION a 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index’ 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one 
semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will bé 
on the student's transcript but will not be reflec ted in the quality-P 1 
No student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass e 
student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no circ 
may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, oF 
after the last date to add a course (except in the case of a prerequis) 
51). Required courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis 
student may not choose this option until the second semester of ef 


the University A 


Residence În 
A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semesti 
required B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses, must be completed while regis! 

School of Government and Business Administration. This require l 
to students transferring within the University as well as to students $% 


from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by! 


pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be 
in the School of Government and Business Administration I 
ni 

Correspondence and Home-Study Courses it 
Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acc eptablem! 
be applied toward a degree in this School P 
| 

Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 1 
r 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester how") 
curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the follow’ 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions T" 
information on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction dh 
Commercial Law, and Data Processing are limited to 3 credits eac 
standing. CLEP tests in college algebra/trigonometry, English « omp, 
more advanced courses in accounting and business administrat 
accepted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wis 
credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must ret eive pm n 
through petition, of their advisor and the dean t 
Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions f 
Achievement Tests—See Admissions BI 
Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements The > 
ernment and Business Administration does not administer wal 


ni 


| waive nd ir 
‘wever, certain arts and si iences courses may be waived, and in 
5 credit may be ass igned 
Ination 


1d VISOI 


ir designated 


approved by the department 


some 


by satisfactorily passing a special departmen 


Requests to 


examination should be made to the designated advisor and -— 
^ paid at the Office of the Cas} before th date set for Ti 
tion Soo pages 70 tor more intormation 
ive Educ ation Program 
ool of Government and Business Administration has entered int 
Operative Education agreements with U.S. gove nment agencies in 
ington, BEP ens Students who selected to participate in — 
; generally work in paid empioyment for one s ; i apb ye 
le next semester. Since these ig period: | T. 
nd Seniors, program length is for one- and two-vear periods. The areas 
are closely integrated h the student's field of instruction (e. 
g, finan« e, personnel. et Interested students should ontact the 
of the School's Office of Experiential Learning and Interns} r the 
1 of the Department jÍ Business 3 Saisie M Ree 
ils 
ent Study Plan 
t of demonstrated capacity in the junior or senior year may earn uj to 
hours through independent study under the direction of a member o 
ty of the Schoo] 
CHELOR OF ACCOI INTANCY 
Cipa] objec tive of he Bache [LA nt gree is eparatior 
fessional Career in account Although professi aps di 
Spec lalization in the nOD -0 POE DN - 
OT years. attainment meet ge ^ fist tw 
‘umanities Social sx lé I ath ; es e 0 ge | 
undergraduate Study. In addition. a common ly kn edge 
ministration 5 necessary during the juni nting prog 
lerence to the needs of the studen 1 the ac EUER a 
i objective is the preparation of students f ideni RUM students 
voi egram that is intended to meet the a ea ri o£ ! : h 
‘demand 1 ‘counting careers in the public or t 2 
f ugh entry-level academii eie 


andred 


NDERGRAD 


Science 


Social Sciences 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Accountancy 
Economics 

Social Sciences 
Statistics 
Communication 
Computer Studies 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SENIOR YEAR 


Accy 132 
Accy 171 
Accy 181 
BAd 101 
BAd 110 
Mgt 107 
BAd 160 
BAd 166 
BAd 171 
BAd 188 
BAd 197 
Stat 103 
Elective 


Accounting Theory 
Auditing 

Accounting Systems 

The Business Environment 
Personnel Management or 


1 
BiSc 3—4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; or Phys 9-10 M 
Geog 1, 2; PSc 2; Soc 1 ek 
Total „h 
i 
u 
Accy 51-52 "t 
Econ 121 $ 
Psyc 1 and 8; Phil 45 or 50 and 135 | 
Stat 51 a 
Comm 111 
Met 58 
Total 
ET 
A 
Cost and Budgetary Control t 
Intermediate Accounting ap 
Business Law for Accountants I 
Business Law for Accountants II or 
Federal Income Taxation of Corporations UR 
Federal Income Taxation Individuals . 
Advanced Accounting 
Business Finance 
Basic Marketing Management 
Fundamentals of Management 
Written Communications in Accounting 
l'otal 
jc 


Fundamentals of Behavioral Science UB 
Introduction to International Business or e 
International Marketing Management or B: 
International Business Finance cn 
Managing Production/Operations yy 
Strategy Formulation and Implementation $ 
1 E 
Sampling in Accounting ^ 
Chosen from Columbian College or the Sc hool id d 
ernment and Business Administration “ay 
Total I 
LU 
B 


THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


One hundred twenty semester hours of course work are 
tion. To be recommended by the Faculty fo: graduation, 
required to complete, in addition to the appropriate 
| of 60 semester hours of course work in the ju 
years selected from one ol the fields of instruction offered " 
Courses must be taken in accordance with the academic st 
(i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course pre 


work, à minimum 


Í 


require 


freshman 8? 
ni 


atus 


car 


ol £ 
k 


1 


' 
"] 

l 

fa 
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: st semeste > junior 
"IStruction must be selected no later than = T rd the B P. eee 
Lr : redi 'ard the D.D.A. de > 
ath 3, 6, 9 and 10 may not be used for credit towa ! s 
Ond semester of a first-year language course that was prt : ry» — 
School may be taken as a sophomore elective, provided the < 


via test) at this level. 


lum for the First Two Years for 
elor of Business Administration Students 


Mathematic S Math 
Economics Econ 1 sertes 
sant ut ^ 4 ( 12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or 
vim s " 72; Anth 1 Geog 1, 2, or 3; Hist 39 40 or 
71-72; PS 


Cial Sc lences 


Total 


Ace ountancy 


Business 
ministration 


umanities Chin 3—4; Clas 71 


92; Fren 2-3 or 51-52; Ger 3-4, 
3; Mus 3, 4; Phil 45, 50, or 71; Rel 1, 
r 91; Slav 3—4, 5—6, or 91-92; Span 2-3 
ot Comm 1, 2, or 111 or SpHr 11 


Psyc 1 ao 
Courses other than accountancy, business administra- 


tion, m inagement science, or economics 


Statistics Stat 51 


um for B.B.A. Fie 


- 4ms comprising these fields of instruction are M 
» i > er 
. foundation required for eventual lead rship ade e 
x sovernmental administration. Each field of instruction consists 


ster hours of required general business administration courses and 1 
Tequired fie 


Course 
In the , 


Ids of Instruction 


Progr 
broad 


Mesilat enters Twelve hours of electives, normally 


( à 
S in libera] 


arts subjects, are required in each field but are not 
alculat 


ton of the field quality-point index 


One course selecte n consultation with the advisor 
trom Accy 101, 111 


ind with the 


appropriate « 
> 100.1 


roval of an advisor, students may petition the 
nation of courses 

> Jt 

evel courses. (Courses in exercise and sport activities do nc 


LLETIN 
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l 
BAd 110 Personnel Management 
BAd 120 Business Finance 
BAd 140 Basic Marketing Management 
BAd 191 Fundamentals of Management 
Econ 121 Money and Banking 
Field-Related t 
Courses Six semester hours selec ted from among courses inj 
chosen field of instruction m 
" < H 
tElective To be selected in consultation with the advisor E! 
l'otal n: 
4 
SENIOR YEAR = 
: "m e E h 
Required General h 
B.B.A. Courses kc 
BAd 101 The Business Environment n! 
BAd 104 Commercial Law T 
BAd 188 Managing Production/Operations 
BAd 197 Strategy Formulation and Implementation 
tPsvc 144 Personnel and Industrial Psy« hology or 
Mgt 107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science 
Field-Related 
Nine semester hours selected from among ¢ ourses i 


Courses 
chosen field of instruction 


tElective l'o be selected in consultation with the advisor.» 


Total 


a 
The field of instruction must be selected no later than the first sem@ 
iunior year. The student should contact the office of Academie 
Scheduling to declare a field of instruction and receive the n9. 
Itv advisor. Fields of instruction are described bel@ 4 
1. Business Economics and Public Policy n 

h 
oping understanding and skills „pplicab | 


nt. Students will supplement 
poll 


designated facu 


l'his field is directed toward devel 
variety of positions in business and governme 
with additional courses in e onomics, 


1 econ"? | 


work in business and economics 
The social, legal, political, and 
li 


ind government—business relations 


nent of business and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of 


i 1 Y 
programs and regulatory activity will be studied to establish à basis for der 
luating effective business responses The program is cont erned with d T 
business-government dialogue on effective and equitable relations bet¥ 
| 
] 


ectors of the economy 


1 in the field] 


The following courses provide a basic at ademic foundatit 
onomics and public policy. An aste risk indicates that the course 15 red 
field of instruction 
BAd 11 Collective Bargaining 
BAd 171 International Business Financt 
“Econ 101 Intermediate Microeconomk Theory 
*Econ 102 Intermediate Macroeconomk l'heory 
Econ 136 Natural Resources and Environmental! Economi@ . 
Econ 158 Industrial Organization kti 
Econ 159 Government Regulation o! the Economy bi 
Econ 161 Public Finance | In 
Econ 162 Public Finance Il M 


t Restricted to appropriate 100-level courses in the liberal arts or in travel ? $ 
ipproved by the advisor "3 
t Students in marketing should complete BAd 


D 
142, Consumer Behaviof: 


requirement 


con 181 82 International Economi 
PSc 116 The American Pr 


esiden 


x » D 
PSc 117 Public Administration and Bureau I tics 
PS 118 Legislative Process 
PAd 125 Managing Public Policy 
e 
helps Students develop the skil equired ior entr dép Fe 2 
: ` * t S I it 
ìs, financ ial institutions the pul sect vorpora £ À 
Ce Specialists for cash, credit, or inventory analysis management and fo 
k I asn 
r tit ti Ter 1 Ss 
n relations and tal budgeting. Financial 5 itions offer t 
Vel finance Specialists to analyze specific securities and to assist ! 
1e government sector looks to finance students as potential : 2 3 
Braduate B.B.A. degre with a finance field Jr ex ent 
lor graduate academic programs, especially € idy iW 
WING Courses provide ic acaden f d the fiel f finance. A 
provid iic f 
licates that the course is required for the field of instruction 
Accy 111 Financ lal Statement Analysis or 
Accy 121 Intermediate Accounti 
BAd 123 Investment and Portfoli ent 
*BA nent ar 
Y» 124 Advanced Financial Managen 
d 130 Working ( apital Management 
i Ad 1 32 Real I state Investment or 
ah 133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
JAd 135 p : i 
- 135 Capital Formation 
Ad 171 International Business ! ince 
tion Processing 
king ype 
i 8 this field are recruited by organizations both the public and private 
08 liited by : 
dint 3$ programmer inalys ind systems designers. T se ent Ove 
ac n - d t vster 
x to careers in the m irketing of mputer hardware and software, svst 
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and Treasury, plus international institutions such as the Export Import 
Bank, and Overseas Private Investment Corporation. Students in this field aft 


to include two vears of a modern foreign language in their preparatory bac 


The following courses provide a basic academic foun lation in the field of 


yusiness. An asterisk indicates that the course is required for the fie ld of? 


3Ad 123 Investment and Portfolio Management 
BAd 135 Capital Formation 

JAd 143 Marketin 
BAd 148 Advertising 
*BAd 160 Introduction to International Business 
*BAd 166 International Marketing Management 
BAd 168 Foreign Market Analysis 


*BAd 171 International Business Finance 


z Research 


j 
BAd 173 International Banking 

3Ad 175 International Monetary and Financial Issues 
Econ 181 International Economics | 
T&T 104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism 


». Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management 


Students in this field will become equipped to contribute to the national o 
economy. efficiency, and innovative competitive behavior for the Amerif 
Manv positions in industry and government that deal with material | 
requirements, rates of consumption acquisition mobility maintenanté] 
e require the skills learned in this field. The field is designed to prel 
level positions performing the activities necessary to plan and of 
al sourcing of rf 

f 


of material through the productive system and the external 


f 
" 
Graduates of the program will be prepared for career positions 7 

: oni 
industrv, and consulting firms in such functional management areas as cof! 


tration, purchasing, materials and logistics, maintenance, quality assurd 


and services 


requirements, project administration, price analysis, and contract admi 
support work | 
The following courses provide the foundation for effective func tioning 
logistics, operations, and materials management. An asterisk indicates th 
required for the field of instruction j 


*BAd 180 Materials and Purchasing Management 
BAd 181 Management of Public Acquisitions 
BAd 182 Transportation Management 

*BAd 183 Logistics Management ^ 

> 


; 


*BAd 184 Contract Management 


6. Marketing f 
dint} 


This field has the objectives of (1) developing a conceptual understan 


and changing environment and its effects on marketing activities and / 
understanding the dynamics of buyer behavior, (3) providing the § 
demand, market segments, and cost-volume profit relationships of mathe) 
4) enhancing abilities in written and verbal communications, and (5) 4 | 
in formulating and implementing comprehensive marketing plans : 
Typical entry-level positions for students with a marketing fiel yi 
account executives, marketing research project managers, retail assis 
sales representatives for consumer or industrial produc ts firms Student 


backgrounds also have obtained positions in physical distributio™ 

wholesale firms, and a variety of governmental and nonprofit organiza) 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the el^. 

An asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of instru 


cannot be used as a field of instruction course 
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Public Administration, Master of Association Management, and 
Science in Information Systems Technology must submit scores on 
ate Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the applical 
arrangements for the required test with the Educational Testif 
Princeton, N.J. 08541. Correspondence concerning the Graduate M 
Admission Test should be addressed to Box 966; con erning tht 
Record Examination, to Box 955. Test scores that are more than fiV 
are not accepted for admissions review 

International students must submit scores for the Test of English 8 
Language (TOEFL), with a total score of not less than 550. No stud 
considered for admission without this minimum score. Internation! 
may be required to take an English proficiency examination in addi 
l'OEFL and may be required to enroll in a full-time program in Eng 
beginning studies in a degree program. 


Transfer Within the School—Currently enrolled students wishing! 
from one graduate degree program and/or field of instruction to ano! 
the School must complete an Application for Transfer through tht 
Enrollment Development and Admissions. Applicants for transfer? 
to requirements in effect at the time of transfer. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS | 


All students must complete the prescribed minimum number of sem 
of graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semes! 
graduate course work required beyond First-Level (Common Body 
edge) or other required courses may be approved for transfer to thé 
Government and Business Administration from the Division of 
Education, another degree-granting division of this University; $ 
regionally accredited college or university under the following cond! 
course work must be approved as part of the student’s program 0 
must not have been applied to the completion of requirements 
degree, it must be at the graduate level, it must have been taken wi 
years prior to acceptance into the program, and the student must hav 
a grade of B or better. This action must be approved by a pel 
designated faculty advisor and the dean. A transe ript and descri 
course work must be on file before the petition can be consid 
advanced standing be granted, the credit will count; however, 4 
earned in SGBA courses in the Departments of Public Administré 
Services Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning while ™ 
status will be used in calculating the cumulative quality-point in 
Extended programs, including undergraduate or graduaté 
courses, may be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate d 
field other than the graduate program the student wishes to follo" 
undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required bac kground 
Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on comp? 
required course work, completion of an acceptable thesis (if one # 
required) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master'$ 
sive Examination if required in the chosen degree or field of in$ 
Second-group courses (numbered 101 200) may be count 
master's degree only when registration for graduate credit has 
by petition at the time of registration by the dean and the desi 
advisor. No work counted toward a ba helor's degree may be cou" 
master's degree. However, a student who has completed the equ! 
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period the student's performance will be monitored to determine suitability fot 
continued study. A student who is subject to probation for a second time is 
automatically suspended. 

A master’s degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present 
cause, for consideration by the dean, as to why continued study shoul 
permitted. 

A master’s degree candidate given the grade of F in a required course, 
permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and achiev? 
at least the grade of B. (Such a repeat does not expunge the grade of F, whi 
remains part of the student’s record.) Should this level of performance no! 
obtained, the student will be denied further registration as a degree candidate 


and 


Suspension 

A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see above) 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or withdraws under thes? 
conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester. To 
readmitted the student must submit evidence that indicates academic sue ess 
if readmitted. A student so readmitted will continue on academic probatio? 
and must achieve a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next ^ 
semester hours of graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve ! $ 
minimum quality-point index, a second suspension will result and subsequ®” 
readmission will be denied. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authori/e 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations 

The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor an 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fati į 


d the 


spring semester immediately following the semester or summer sessio s 
which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within P^ 
period automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuat 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean io 
additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petiti" 
should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be chaa® 
by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewher 


The Thesis 
Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the thes? 
as an elective in their master’s program. The thesis subject should be selec | 
as early as possible to permit effective integration with the course work. ns | 
The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the stude j^ 
field. The thesis in its final form must have the approval zi the profess? » 
charge and must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the al 
announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regardi"® 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Deal ^ 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the m 
semesters in which registered for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direc wf 
of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. Dy } 
thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The student must however i 
enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of the thesis eX 
more than three semesters beyond the date registered for thesis researc 
student must register for the entire required hours of thesis again am ^ 
tuition for the two repeated courses. 
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AM 279 Current Issues in Association Management 
PAd 295 Research Methods 
Ad 2 


PAd 296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration 


Any two of the following courses (6 semester hours) 
PAd 212 Legislative Management 
PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government 
PAd 215 Law and the Public Administrator 
PAd 216 Federal Government Regulation of Society 
PAd 242 Administration of State and Local Government 
PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations 


In addition, any one of the following courses (3 semester hours) 
PAd 223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations 
PAd 224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations 
Mgt 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations 
Met 212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change 
Mgt 213 Organizational Development: A Management Function 
BAd 210 Personnel Management 


Elective (3 semester hours) 

With the approval of the advisor, the student may satisfy this requirement by 
choosing any graduate-level course either from the above offerings OF 
other courses within the University. 


Substantive Areas 
Courses comprising this degree cover the six substantive areas described below 


MARKETING STRATEGIES AND REPRESENTATION 
This area emphasizes the relationship between association members 24 
managers and the means of conveying the association point of viet." 
legislators, administrators, and the public at large. The association is view d 
the central focal point through which various constituent interests are " 
lated. Principal courses are AM 271 and either AM 273 or 274 


COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

Washington-based associations provide a link between association mem", 

ship and government. This area focuses on comparisons among the Yay) 

types of associations that comprise the Washington environment añ 

relationships, interactions, and competition. The courses in this @ 
im: ; ; I Se: £ 0s 

AM 270 and two courses chosen from PAd 212, 213, 215, 216, 242, all 


COMMUNICATIONS, MEDIA, AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
i 


Communication is a vital factor in modern management and is partic? o 
important in the management of associations. The focus in this area P iy 
elements of interpersonal communication with board, staff, and other a850 
tion members and on the preparation, editing, and publication of journals d 
other written materials. Emphasis is placed on an appreciation of the vali, 
continuing relationships with the media. The principal courses in this are 


AM 272 and 275 7 
FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 
The curriculum includes consideration of the problems of financial pla atid? 


budgeting, accounting, and economics that are essential to all a$$ 
management. The principal course, required of all students, is AM 27^ 
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MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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f l 

| ti quiremen fter « ulta 

a "any graduate-level course to satisfy this requirement after consult: 
PProva] of 


the fac ulty advisor 


B 
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4. Required Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) 
This course, BAd 297, Strategy Formulation and Implementation, is a required ca 
course for all M.B.A. students. It must be taken in the last semester 


pstone 


Fields of Instruction 


Students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the following 


fields 


BUSINESS ECONOMICS AND Pt JBLIC POLICY 
ld is directed toward understanding, analyzing, and dealing with the 
total business environment. Special attention ! 
ams of governments, social and cultural « hang? 


This fie 
principal forces shaping the 


given to the policies and progr 
and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations of the economy Students 
concentrating in this area take courses that survey the social, legal, political 
and economic environment of business and the micro- and mat roeconomle 
foundations of government programs and of business response to these pro 
grams. Elective courses may be chosen in business representation, public 
decision making, government regulation of business, government busi ess 
liaison functions, and public administration 
DECISION SYSTEMS 

nd 


anizational levels, decision making is among the most important 8 
nts to We 


At all org 

most difficult responsibility of managers. This field prepares stude ji 
with systems to improve and assist the decision process. The field is appli 
tions oriented and utilizes mathematical, statistical, and computer models. $ : 


student may choose either of two tracks: quantitative analysis for decisi? 
yste™ 


making, which focuses on the operations research content of decision $ i 
or decision support systems, whic h emphasizes computerized systems ; 
support the decision process. 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 
l'his field prepares students for careers in finance and investments providi 

" 


background in business budgeting, controllership, treasury, long-range pe 
ning, reporting, and financial management processes. Courses are design® : 
emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and controls necessaly,. 
making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only applies to mant je} 
turing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes railroad and pub 
utilitv financing. Each, however, has distinctive operating features: Áo 
financial dogmas have à universality that cuts across business lines 


variations are more a matter of degree than of substantive difference 


GENERAL MAN AGEMENT SYSTEMS 

Jn m. 
l'his field addresses the critical need for management to deal effectively " 
the fact that human institutions of all kinds tend to become larger anam 
complex as changes ací elerate both socially and technologically. 1 e 


traditional academic fields, general systems and cybernetic concepts ie 
evolved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding increasingly © 


systems. This has profound relevance for the contemporary operating me 3 


and policymaker j 
Because this program is essentially interdisciplinary and trans: ontextt V 

nature, the student is afforded an unusually broad range of opportuni" 
eta! F; 


apply educ ational experience to managerial, organizational, and soci 
lems. Professional and academic career potentials are available in the fo 
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fielde. 

Ids (1) research and tea hing in the growing number of 
: etics orie 
` nited States 
Intepf 


Opme 


systems and 
es and universities in the 
institutional/environmental 


Cyl 
: ern nted programs now emerging in colleg 


and elsewhere in the world: (2) 
üce management or consulting; 
nt consulting or staff work; (4 corporate and government agency long 

Strategic) planning and control a tivities; and 
and program directors in glob 


(3) system-focused organizational devel- 


5) advisory and staff 
al agencies such as operating compo- 
1e United Nations, multinational « orporations and found 
ntal agencies such as OECD. as well as in the 
of national governments 


ations, and 


agencies and 
C " 
lepartment. 


Thi 
ls fi T 
upr teld is ¢ oncerned with issues related to modern information and decision 
JO. T" 
Syste tt Systems in private and governmental organizations. Areas include 
3 F: , 
Thes analysis, user—system psychology, and trends in information sv stems 


le " x 
Program is designed for the professionals re 


ation syste 


! Plar 
1 for » 
he i r me 


sponsible for analyzing the 
m needs of an organization and developing an implementa- 
eting requirements. Plans would deal with the determination of 
“ormation needs and information flows within the organization. The 
Ormati 


availa} On System professional selects the proper blend from the options 
able: inform 


Dort sy ^ ation systems, database management systems. de ision sup- 
N is " — s 
availab] ems, and expert systems. These decisions are based on knowledge of 
e te, " 
ace tec hnology and an understanding of the psychological aspects of user 
“Dtance 


and productivity. 


This 

internata s designed to prepare students for careers in international banking 

Tor careers 3! and multinational corporations, and export trading companies: 

With busin x the federal government and in international agencies concerned 

the Fore; ; "55, industry, and finance abroad; and for the « ommerce option of 
The Moni “OMmercial Service 

Mackeoung m IS also designed to provide international students with the 

Prepare the and skills necessary to promote international business, and to 

“OUNtrieg um for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own 
Each stude for Commercial officer positions within their governments 

“Cec ding ice, - program is individually developed by the student's advisor 

LOGI 'TK © student's background and interests 

This fi E OPERATIONS, AND M ATERIALS MANAGEMENT 

Severa] addresses issues related to management 


and operating skills in the 
e national and international level as 


rials , . Private and public sectors. Activities in this field 
and Sr. acquisition, 


E ) ^ 
Produ : port fune tion 


as it encompasses at th 


include 
production, quality control, distribution maintenance, 


Chea.” ersonne] * throughout the life of the organization system, or 
m 'oducti skilled in these activities stimulate organizations to in 
T! i ^ Ivity and organizational effe tiveness 

m d wit pouses on the integration of the administrative functions 

of Onal sy, om wow technology, production, and services necessary to 

info ition and » ie field is designed to provide students with knowledge 

Cong M, ¢ efine — s functions and to develop the capacity to analvze 

Bed ns pertinens to 12225, evaluate quality, assess impacts, and draw 

emphasize i to logistics plans and operations. Students are encour- 
ormulation 


of objectives pianning, and management of 
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operations throughout the system life cycle. Each student elects a study track 
(procurement and contracting, physical dis ribution, or product operations) in 
consultation with a designated advisor. 


MANAGEMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOV ATION 


This field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influencing 
research and development management, business, and public policy- 
employment of state-of-the-art technology and the creation of new technology 
through research and development are important processes in the achieveme? 
of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 

The research and development environment has many unique opera 
characteristics. The con« entration has been designed to identify and study 
problems associated with managing creative professional people in à dynam! 
technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for students 0 
undertake original and meaningful research involving political, economie 
sociological, and operational problems enc ountered by management in inc us 
trial, governmental, and military research and development organizations: 


tional 
the 


MARKETING 


This field is devoted to the development of professional marketing manage 


whose responsibilities may inc lude planning and developing new pro uch 


services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; and arrang 
,rke! 
eh 


distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the mé 
management function. Foundation courses are Marketing Management, 99 
Behavior, and Marketing Research. Functional courses are Promotion Manag? 
ment, Marketing Channels, Marketing Strategy, and Product/Service Manse 
ment. Specialized elective courses International Marketing, Industria 
Government Marketing, and Marketing and Public Policy utilize the 
sources of the Washington metropolitan area 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 
This field of study reflects the assumptions that the effective utilization oft 
behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends and thàl y 
specialist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and reseale : 
also applies technical and spe ialized knowledge as a conscious forc? 
effective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are desig? 
to equip the student with organizational concepts and behavioral sK 
appropriate to optimizing the utilization of a human svstem’s total reso m 
This program helps meet the need for professionals capable of desig, 
creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational $ at 
appropriate to rapidly changing societies Emphasis is on the interrelatio® y 
of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem solving, organiza ied 
growth, and increased complexity of modern organizations and their * 
upon the functions of organizational development 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human res? " 
in business organizations. Career opportunities are open in domes 
international business organizations, hospitals, trade associations ré 
and educational institutions, and local, state, and federal government ag 
Courses encompass all phases of the recruitment, selection, employm® 
development of people, industrial relations, unionism, collective b 

labor relations, and manpower utilization. 


SCHOO 


OF ( 
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RBAN DEVEL( JPMENT 
lhis field 


is designed to provide interc 


Student lisciplinary and applied studies for 
fiel z 5 preparing for a business career in urban development processes. The 
the tines the fundamental economic principles and concepts that govern 
analygj o investment and development process with those that emphasize the 
ships, 4 9 specific projects, inc luding site requirements and physical relation- 
Ments le ding capacity, market conditions, financial feasibility and require 
Public egal framework and « onstraints, and opportunities associated with the 


T ' Sector and long-term community needs 
e f 

field prepares students for careers in mortgage banking, housing, 

1 building management, real estate sales and appraisal, devel- 


ing lanning and public policy, commercial leasing and marketing, financ 
and « : 
Ad constr tion lending 


MAsre 
Vm OF HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Master of He 


Provig I alth Services Administration degree program is designed to 
Specialized e of generalist administrator courses for all students. ¢ oupled with 
lectives v elec tive fields of instruction to meet the interests and career ob- 
The ^ Individual students. : 

additio" mm of study consists of 54 semester hours of course work In 
Prerequisite ip ester hours each in accountancy, e onomi« s, and statistics are 
as a uc. $ comparable study has not been « ompleted prior to matriculation 
E. e gene ao didate > i ^ 

20g. 209 " ralist core includes the following nine courses HSA 202, 203, 207 

advanced po: 212, 215, and Mgt 210. In addition, each student must take two 
among the ‘SA courses, one € hosen from Group I and one from Group II, from 


> following 


'lanning)—HSA 221, 223, 225, 227, 252, 255 


anagement) HSA 231, 233, 235, 236, 237. 238 239 


Duy; 

Ting th 
Na 8 Inc 
“45, whic} last semester on campus, each student must also complete HSA 
Administra; Serves to integrate the conc epts and methods of health services 

“Tation , 

he fa 
" fields of i i i ; : i lad 

Deri Nce.| nstruction each comprise 18 credit hours, including an 
(9.56, *€-based Je 


'arning component. In some fields of instructi 


tion administrative residency is mandatory. In 
“eMester p’ the student 


; Br 
'esiden lOurs of 


n, à one-year 
other fields of 
may choose a 3-semester-hour internship and 6 
additional course work as a substitute for the 9-hour 
“Nsequently, fields of instruction fall into one of two 


este 
str, ; er-hour) 


patterns 
: y Option 


8. St Speci 
"legs p Udents w 


alist course work, 9 hours: administrative residency, 


a ill not be permitted to enter any administrative residency 
l Y Nave attai 
Dten, . attained a 


3.0 quality-point average with no grades of | 


1 Specialist course work, 15 hours; administrative intern- 
Ours 


ld of instruction may be taken in the Health Services 


Department. the School of Government 


lops niversity 

tion a ^ of conce 
by inc ivid))- 

the facy ty dual « 


and Business Adminis- 
or the Consortium of Universities. I 
ptually related courses suitable for t 
areer objectives 
r and the de 


:ach student 
he field of instruc- 
The choice of courses must be approved 


' advis : 
"viso partment(s) offering courses 
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an unusual opportunity to develop 
arlv suited to their needs The core courses and the 
students with generalist administrative 
a wide choice of areas in whic 
In all but three fields of instruc tion, students have 
ntial learning they wish to in« lude i? 


rning the amount of field experience 
that is, for? 


e the 


This curriculum structure gives students 


academic programs particul 


two advanced HSA courses provide 


competence; the nine fields of instruction offer 


to develop special expertise. 
a choice concerning the amount of experie 
This choice conce 
equired to complete the program; 
option will require 28 months, whil 


their programs of study 
can affect the number of months r 
full-time student the residency 
internship option will require 20 months 


Fields of Instruction 
equired 


An asterisk indicates that a 9-credit-hour administrative residency is r 


in that field of instruction. 
MANAGEMENT OF ACI JTE CARE HOSPITALS” 
is designed to provide an understanding of the 
organization, management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, supp" 
and administrative functions, and analysis of systems and procedures use 
provide short-term inpatient services. Students are also provided wi 
managerial base in the areas of health services policy-making, regulation an 


This field of instruction 


legislation. 


MANAGEMENT OF LONG-TERM CARE SERVICES* 
: 4 
eS required on 


This field explores a wide range of medical and support servi« p 
to functi? 


continuous basis by individuals who are unable 
or physical impairment. 

" . the 48 
s for th be 


»g for 
omes ibe 


recurring or 
independently because of chronic mental 
services are provided in a variety of settings, including home 
chronic care, rehabilitation or psychiatric hospitals, hospitals or h 
mentally retarded and developmentally disabled, geriatric centers, ane p 
client’s home. The field also provides a management base in the areas of hea! 
services planning, polic y-making, regulation, and legislation as applied ; 


long-term care 


MANAGEMENT OF AMBULATORY HEALTH SERVICES* 
This field addresses the critical need for managing the delivery of health w , 
medical services to individuals who do not require the constant superi 
associated with inpatient care and can either travel to the site where servi j 
provided or be treated in their domicile. Although this definition include ^ 
activities as individual practice of medicine, instruction will focus only ^ 
management of services in organizational settings in which two or sf 
individuals are engaged in delivering ambulatory care as a service offer? y 
formal organization. Examples of settings for ambulatory services are Hm 
outpatient departments, medical group practices, health maintenance orga iy 
tions (HMOs), and public health center clinics Ambulatory services a e 
ak) 


trators also work in the areas of health services planning, policy 


regulation, and legislation. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS $ 
aye p” 
This field is designed to provide an understanding of information syste p? 
they are used in the administration of health services. The applica ug 
Alte j 


alth care is stressed. 
the cone 


ep 


electronic data processing or computers to he 
knowledge of programming languages will be necessary, 


some 


information and « omputer systems will ! 


«pplication are medical 1 
ith Statistics, financial 


HRA] TH 


e emphasized. Examples of the areas 
ecords, program evaluation community/national 
lec 


management assessment, and produc tivity control 


SERVICES FIN ANCIAL MANAGEME? 
hs. field responds ti lemand for a thorough understar ling by the adminis 
Ir up of finan lai Management in health institutions ine instructi n aes 
la ri l n í 
tic nagerial iccounting, cost analysis, financial decis making, Capital forma 
) . 
a, and Investment analysis, with specific adaptation to unia ie problems 
With; 
Ithin the health care field 
his & 
8 fie | 
Insti field explores the management of physical resources in health service 
S e 
Su sitions [he instruction focuses on the purchase and mar igement of 
)Dlia : ^ ' } r 
ps les and equipment, inventory management intracting, cost allocation 
it Operations and facilities maintenance 
HEA] : 
TH SERV] ES POLICY MARKETING, AND PLANNING 
This & 
ls fie 
m leld IS designed for those who wish to focus on str itegic planning and 
arketing of } : 


poli iealth care systems and health care instit 
stude, development and analysis. An emphasis on policy 
I 

X to develop realistic and accurate statements of principles that can 


ms and on health 
s will enable the 


activities of governments nstitutions, and other organiza 


mphasis on planning and marketing skills y ill enable the student ti 

conde rategies b ised on values expressed | 

marketing a tivities within heal 
to ac hieving accept 


veloped The 


1 Services policies and to 


ations. Skills relat- 
ince of policies and implementation of plans will also be 
overriding concept is that of strategic health de ision making 


re of Systematic inquiry with an awareness of values 


HE/ 

I p RVICES AND | JPERATIONS RESEARCH 

lis fio 
to the de dels with the application of research te hniq les ind methodologies 
In the iue: lon of policy issues and the generati n of solutions to problems 
lesear 1 is oe delivery, and financ ing of health services Operations 
nonlinear yr - application of mathematical techniques such as linear and 
for oper, J rogramming, queuing models, and simulation to develop solutions 

ating 


licy problems 


Huy 
AA 
; AN RESO! RCES MANA( EME) 
his & ; = 
S field 
a Cove 
and evaluati vers resources planning, allocation, utilization, and development 
i i : 
func ions, "i of health Services personnel. Included are the various personnel 
ud laha, € deve lopment of personnel policies and procedures, employee 
OF relations 


and collective bargaining 


Administration 


degree program prepares students for 
ers not only 


in the public service (federal 


rg ] state, and local) but 

em ch as tions that require a knowledge of public polic y and administra- 

Stud! Bram, outli S ai groups and research institutes. The 42-semester 

obi ca S anc Spe tals elow, is intended to provide both a generic c« re for all 

ing lv 3 eac} a'Ized elective fields tailored to the interests and career 

n ton in à aren vidual student. The curriculum provides graduate 
areas r 


recommended by the Guidelines ind Standards for 


E 
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Professional Master’s Degree Programs issued by the National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 
All students are required to complete an eight-course (24-semester-houl 
core, which includes courses in public administration and management, public 
expenditure analysis, public policy, organization theory, human behavior W 
organizations, and research methods; at the end of the program, students are 
required to take PAd 289, which serves to integrate the diverse perspectives in 
public administration. 
Each student selects, in addition, an elective field designed to provide 4 
deeper and broader knowledge in a field of particular interest. The elective 
fields generally require a four-course sequence The program is sufficienlll 
flexible that, with the approval of a fac ulty advisor, the student may design ? 
special field when none of the fields offered matches individual learning 8f! 
career objectives - 
Students who lack substantial knowledge of the structure and func tioning? 
government are strongly encouraged to take one of two courses in Americ 
administrative institutions: PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Gover 
ment, or PAd 242, Administration of State and Local Governments. The 
remainder of the program consists of two elective courses chosen by 
student with the advisor’s approval. The electives may be taken in any relate? 
program or discipline. j 
Because public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students with 2 
undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admission. There are 0° 
specific course prerequisites. 


Required Courses 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REQUIRED CORE (24 semester hours) 


PAd 205 Introduction to Public Administration and Management 
PAd 295 Research Methods 

PAd 296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration 

PAd 261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration or 

PAd 260 Policy Formulation and Administration 

Mgt 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations or 
PAd 221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector 

PAd 252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 

PAd 289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation 
PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government or 

PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations 


ELECTIVE FIELDS (12 semester hours—see below 


AMERICAN ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 semester hours 

A trati 
Either PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Government, or PAd 242 Administra ol 
of State and Local Governments, is recommended as an introductory course. In re 
the elective fields, either course may be counted as 3 of the 12 required semester ho 


ELECTIVE COURSES (6 semester hours) 


Elective Fields 


The nine elective fields offered within the Department of Public Administ 
tion are described below. Twelve semester hours are required for eat h fiel? 
addition to the fields listed below, students may elect such other standar " 
course fields as Business Economics and Public Policy, ( )rganizational qus 
ior and Development, Information Systems Management, International B p 
ness, and Quantitative Analysis for Decision Making. Students may also! 
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“Proved four-course sequence in the Department of Health Services — 
tration or the Department of Urban and Regional Planning Moreover, a Sp. ( m 
leld may be constructed, tailored to the student's academi interests and career 
Objectives To take a special field, the student writes a brief justifi ere 
Specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition through the 
aculty advisor 


BUDGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 
1 in budgeting, includ 


i lx » 
This field « Overs the processes and institutions involved 
i i : £5 > » > > S 1es oO 
08 the practical requirements of financial management; addresses iss 


"Mergovernmenta] finance in a federal system; and imparts knowledge of 


i i > > 'ho 1 10st 
n ernative methods for allocating scarce public resources. The field is mo 
di 


irectly suited to those who are or envision becoming budget analysts or 


'nancia] management officers in public agencies 


EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND REGULATORY MANAGEMENT 


This field offers students the opportunity to develop an expertise in the 
p nagement of federal government. It includes course work in the workings of 
ve executive and legislative branches, with specific emphasis on the beers 
ad Process, the ¢ iv il service, administrative law, and congressional oversight 
eared to midcareer managers as well as entry-level graduate students, this 
va: Blves specia] attention to the practical functions of public management 


imple 
plementation, accountability, and effectiveness 


M4 - 
'ANAGEMEN OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 


This & | 3 | 

e" ) D rk exclusively to senior 
mili me ld is designed to provide advanced course work exch 

tary 
: Prepares these officers for assignments that will require them to —_ 
; | ; | Ì > > 2 
«y With the Private and public sectors in national resources managemen 
im War, and it prepares them for professional careers in the publi 


"ING IN pi BLIC ORGA 


XANIZATIONS 
| processes ! ch 
gives Primary attention to the managerial processes Dy whicl 


t ir le urses in 
Organis, ONS are structured and their work undertaken. It includes cou = 
Sanizational theory and large organizations but is also concerned with the 


Manag | 
eme udents who intend to pursue 
manag me nt of Bovernmental activities. It is for students who intend to pi 
rs in Management 
MAN AC 


"ING STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


: ! careers in state and 
is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in state = 
'Thment administration. Students learn to deal with a range of federa 


Tucta local Problems and issues, including alternative — 
| fs: A , ve >s and expenditure 
Patterns and assignments of functions, sources of revenues and € I 


i t >T S J TT- 
Overnmental relations and management concerns, local gove 
l : : " 
ancing, and the tormulation and analysis of urban policies 


n ANALYSIS AND EVALUA TION 
le polic re 

Public. d y field IS designed for those who wish to focus on the processes of 
&Cision 


e sion making and develop abilities to analyze ind — A: 

antic | lis field is most directly appropriate for those who now hok | 

positi. x 3 ing staff analvst positions in government agencies or similar 
research or , onsult 


ing firms 
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PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 
overnment performed under contrat 


find the most efficient, ant 
This 


This field covers the many at tivities ol g 
Increasingly, public agencies 
ing needs is through procurement at tion 
is often subject to unique practices anc 
1 of spec ialized knowledge and skills in 
offeret 
a better 


tual arrangements 
often the only, method of meet 
dimension of public administration 
regulations and requires the acquisitio! 


the processes ol procurement and contrat 
‘ointly with the Department ol Business Administration, promotes 


understanding of public-private interac tions in procurement activities 


ting. This elective field 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTR ATION AND MANPOWER 


PUBLK 
This field addresses the traditional concerns in public administration with 
personnel, the staffing function of public organizations, and labor relations ™ 
} - l 1 
tne publi« sector. Gourses are also offered in manpower development and the 
:s. Graduates concentrating in this field typi ally work in 


use of human resource 
personnel administration at some level of government 


l'ELECOMMUNICATIONS M ANAGEMENT 


This field is designed for public managers who will find it valuable to 
understand the various capabilities ol telecommunications to organize an 

S : ct) 
information within an organization, to appreciate the policy issue 


utilize 
and to be conversant Wi 


involved in the regulation of telecommunications, 
the terminology and structures ol telecommunication systems 


Internships 
ged ? 


or no professional experience are strongly encoura 


Students with little 
pportunities. | 


take an internship during the degree program. 1 here are many o 


the Washington area for intern experiences in federal agencies, county anata 
government agencies, and the quasi public sector l'he Department assis 
students in securing appropriate internships; students are also ent ourage is 

| effort is made to reli! 


find internships on their own initiative. A substantia 
the intern experience to the student's academic program Internshi 
paid or unpaid and may be taken for credit or not for credit 
academic credit, students must have completed 9 credit hours in t 
[n general, internships for credit involve 15-20 hours of wor de | 
'overnment Intern Scholarship Program u 


ps mây, e 
ro rece 
> de! 
he ( 


program 


week for 14 weeks. Also, see ( 
Special Programs, below 


'E IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


MASTER OF SCI 


The Master of Science in Information Systems Technology provides preps 
tion for a career in the application of computers to the data and inform il 
problems found in organizations today The program emphasizes 4 pra y, 

aches " 


understanding of contemporary design and implementation appro 
lized in the development of computer-based systems pe! 
The program í onsists of 51 semester hours of course work and a « ompre T 
sive examination. Course work includes 21 hours of undergraduate pref 
sites and 30 hours of graduate courses, including 6 hours ol elective tf 
M > , » , i > . f r 
requisites may be waived if comparable work has been taken at GWU 9 we 
regionally accredited college or university, provided a grade of C 


earned in prerequisite courses. A cumulative quality-point index of 2. 


maintained in all prerequisite courses 


Degree Requ irements 


l Twenty one semester hours of prerequisite courses or equivalent as follows 

8. An introductory computer course involving programming (e g., FORTRAN 
BASIC, or PASCAL) 

b l'wo additional advan ed programming courses ci vering at least one additional 
programming language (e.g., PL/1, ( OBOL, or C). COBOL is strongly suggested 
às one of the languages 

( 


l'wo additional advanced undergraduate 


Ourses in areas such as 
anguage programming, compu 


analysis, operating systems, data « omm 


assembly 
ter systems architecture, data str 


ications r abase systems 
d 


thomas mr ble to Math 
Two semesters of undergraduate mathematics comparable t Math 


N 


y 


ructures, systems 


m t 31 and 32, or 
51 and 52 


Completion of 30 


/ semester hours of 


( ate rk with à qualit int index 
of 3.0 including the following courses plus 6 semester hours of electives 
Mgt 220 Quantitative Factors in Administratior 

Mgt 4280 Information oystems Developme App t 

Mgt 282 Information Systems and Telecommunications 

Mgt 283 Topics in Higher-Level Languages 

Met “84 Database Systems 

Met 286 Uperating Systems 

Mgt 287 Design of On-Line Information System 

Mgt 288 Applied Artificial Intelligence Program 

Mgt “90 Special T pics in Management Sci 


A Uccessfu] completion of 


' Master of T 
'SSionals 

p Ogram of stu 
ication It 


Ye busine 
e 


dy provides 
v SS e 
Program ce 
je Waive 


nvironment 


onsists of 60 sen 


1 written 


axation degree 1S designed to prepare 
in public accounting private industr 
a thorough understanding of the t 
also supplies the necessary found 


iester hours of course work, of whic h2 


Macter’ 


students for careers as tax 

ind government. The 
ax laws and their 
ation for a broad appreciation 


7 hours 


eme d if ¢ omparable study has been « ompleted prior to admission. Six 
28 , 
nt hours of the minimum program of 33 hours of course work mav be 
d as ! 
T} las advanced standing 
Fi Program of study consists of two levels 
"inst | 
Val. J s f 
A vel: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 
ACCy » Y 
These O1. 202, 211 497; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217: Met 205 218, 271 
y 4 | r > T: 
Accy 5c AUTSes must be completed prior to enr iment in Second-Leve urses, except 
quire, which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these course 
compar: pants except Accy 297, may be ished by evidence of successf omplet f 
0e ta rable Work at other regionally accre lited institutions. First-Leve rses may t 
€ to Satisfy Se 


hours) 
5 are to be 


cond-Level requirements or electives 


Selected in « onsultation with th« lesignated faculty advisor 
'Quired ^ : : 
This co, Wired Common Body of nowledge Course (3 hours 
Ourse À V 
M T “CY 297, is a required apstone urse. It must be taken in the last semester 
ASTER 


OF Uu 
The à 


Maste l 
(signe ler of t rban an. 


as prepar 


1 Regional Planning is a profession 
ation for al 


road range of professional careers in both the 


RBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


ai degree program 
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The 50-semester-hour course of study provides 8 


private and public sectors 
anning theory and methodologY 


broad education to develop competence in pl 
and to emphasize the analytical ability and creativity necessary for solving 


urban and regional problems. Emphasis is placed on the formulation of realistic 
planning solutions and the prac tice of urban and regional planning 

The degree is awarded by vote of the faculty after satisfactory completion of 
the following requirements 


1. Three semester hours each in prerequisite micro- 
»d college or university prior 


ted 


and macroeconomics comple 
rst 


at a regionally accredite to admission or within the fi 


half of the program 
The core courses, ¢ onsisting of 32 semester hours 


J&RP 201 Planning Theory and Practice I 


U&RP 202 Planning Theory and Practice Il 
J&RP 203 Principles of Community Planning and Design 


J&RP 207 Land Development Planning 

J&RP 208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning 
U&RP 210 Urban Development Economics 

U&RP 211 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis I 

U&RP 212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis II 

J&RP 215 Advanced Planning Problems 

U&RP 218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning 

A field of concentration, with a minimum of 9 semester hours 


4. Six semester hours of elective courses 
5. A minimum of three months full-time (or equivalent) supervised professional work 


experience in planning, with an acceptable written report approved by facul) 


advisor 
6. A written Master’s Comprehensive Examination following completion of all course 
work 
lly 


7. A thesis (3 semester hours) based on the candidate's research; the thesis usua 
complements the chosen field of concentration 


While the typical program of study, including the thesis, comprises 50 
semester hours, requirements may be reduced to a minimum of 45 semes d 
hours, depending upon the student's background and professional experien“ 


Fields of Concentration 
Each student is required to develop a field in an area of professional speciali 


tion. A field must consist of a minimum of 9 semester hours, including 
orie 


required two-course sequence The two courses include the field's the S 
concepts, and methods and their synthesis and application by means 0 G 
studies and projects. Instruction is available in the following fields. 
HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
"D M js 
The fundamental elements of community development are explored iM pe 
field. including housing, community facilities, fiscal policy, urban economi 
and neighborhood dynamics. Emphasis within the courses of instruc tion I$ 
problem identification and analysis and on plan and program formula pl 
Specialization in this field provides excellent preparation for profess! 
planning positions in the public and private sectors. 
COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DESIGN 

4 


Pop ys «ag the 
The field of community planning and design is concerned with improving $ 
relationship between people and the environment. From an understand! WI 
users' needs and per eptions, students develop and apply their aes ott! 
sensibilities and creative skills in problem solving. The process, the 
principles, and techniques of community design form the basis for pI€ 


ar ' 

and lesting plans that are physical manifestations of a « ommunity's goals and 

as | T s ! , 
Pirations. The field prepares students for applying this “social art 


range of public 


in a wide 
and private planning positions 


His 
ISTORIC pp SERVATION 
Thi , ! 
© pi PrOgram is designed to foster an understanding of the historic attributes of 
architecti 

“tecture and lands ape, from the extraordinary monument to 


ul the most 
iqui i x 
. quitous of patterns; developing skills to document. 


istoric | | assess, and protect our 
central t egacy; and acquiring a sensitivity to design and planning issues 
"reservat; managing the forces of growth and change within a historic context 
Pants. aton is also examined as process, involving a wide range of partici 


that can vary in complexion, focus, and concrete goals. The abilitv to 
Problems in preservation is emp 
‘al procedures 


NATI NAI 


Solve 


f hasized over any set of administrative Or 
Politic " e 


AND INTERNATION AL DEVELOPMENT PLANNIN( 


1S designed to provide a base of knowledge 


and experience for 
interested 


"bar velo > i ani , ther 
Countrie in urbanization, development, and planning in other 


appr 5. Comparative study, case analysis, and directed research (overseas in 
Ip > ^ 
Priate cir umstances) are combined 


Pare to enable students to become pre 
d for a variety of professional roles in the international development field 
SPEC] T 

S ALIST IN HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Students With 


degree and n a master’s degree in an approved related fiel ] x with a master's 
of Specialist ;  agerial experience may undertake studies leading to the degree 
Who plan t on Health Services Administration. This program serves people 
field of he ^ egin à career in management policy-making, or planning in the 
health ua services or who wish to supplement previous graduate study in 
Most Mas administration. 
! related m “rt with adequate preparation in health services administration or 
unde taking lagement field should be able to complete the requirements by 
3 Ba JO-semeste 


r-hour program of study. Those lacking specialized 


Derien ed additional course work, depending on career goals. Field 
inimum "*SIgnments, if required, are in addition to the 30-semester-hour 
hdivig,. 
idua] pr ` 
On the jasi: Programs will be developed in consultation with a fac ulty advisor 
asis ( T , 4 1 
Professi af the student’s educational bac kground, experience, and specific 
All « ‘onal objec tives 
X Student. 
. nts . 
dmin Strati Must take at least one doctoral-level seminar in health services 
i - M 0 
Project HS n (HSA 310 or 330) and complete a 3-semester-hour researt h 
+ vf »7 M a . v t 
adminis ra i 70). Th« remaining hours may be taken in health services 
` € - 
J On or other appropriate disciplines 
OCT 
SY OR 
we AL PROGRAM 
e 
d deo T 
admin; Bree of 


Doc tor of 


Strati Philosophy is offered in accountancy, business 
emg on, health se 


rvices administration information and decision sys- 
] organization, and public administration 


^S Supervises all aspects 


The Commit- 
3 of the program 


quirement is a bachelor's degree from a regionally 
university, preferably with a major appropriate to the 
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Most applicants have completed a master’s degree in 
an appropriate field. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their 
proposed field of study are expec ted to obtain the necessary background either 
before or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Recor 
Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test are required. 
However, applicants who have taken the Law S« hool Admission Test or the 
Medical College Admission Test may submit these test scores for consider 
ation. Under special circumstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test may 


»st scores are more than 10 years old al? 
'raduate 


proposed field of study 


also be submitted. Applicants whose te 
required to take or retake the Graduate Record Examination or the ( 


Management Admission Test. Applicants whose test scores are more than five 
vears old are encouraged but not required to take or retake either of the tests: 
Arrangements to take the tests must be made with the Educational Testing 
Service. Students whose native language is not English must also submit the 
Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) scores with a total score of nol 


i 


less than 550 
The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade averages 


and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant’s entire record and makes its 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitations. 

Completed applications must be sent to the Office of Enrollment Develop 
ment and Admissions, School of Government and Business Administration 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 for the t8 
semester and summer sessions and by October 1 for the spring semeste"" 
Applicants are notified of their eligibility for admission four to five wee 
subsequent to established dates for receipt of the completed application an 
required supporting credentials 


Plan of Study 


The doctoral program consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage 9^, 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to prov 
the student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the primary ® í 
supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qualitative f 
quantitative analytical methods. The objective of the dissertation stage ! 
have the student apply the obtained theoretical and practical knowledge #4 
analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem. The research $ pi^ 
be original and is expected to result in a contribution, either applie 
theoretical, to the existing body of knowledge. The total program must p 
finished in seven years; only under very special circumstances can extens! 
beyond this time limit be given by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. y 
The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan develope 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting field advi 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state of 
range professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, methods 
evaluation, and a semester-by-semester schedule "i 
All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include in E 
study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Rese tof 
and the multidepartmental course, 311-12, Seminar: Public-Private * jr 
Institutions and Relationships. These courses should be taken during ao 
academic vear after admission. Mgt 391, Methodological Foundatio 
Administrative Research, must be taken at the end of course work tbe 
In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan gy 
primary and supporting field advisors evaluate the student's progress ot 
end of the first and second semesters after admission, and thereafter at 


~ 


Of the 


Spring semester of each ac ademic year. A comprehensive evaluation ol 
Study j 


plan activities for both the primary and 


i supporting fields is the nnal 
Proces 


S of the pre-dissertation stage 


As ba kground, a student whose field is designated 


tic 
th n must demonstrate, either thro. 
le pro 


Prin 


is Business Administra 


igh prior academi experience or through 
Posed content of the doctoral 


: UOI 
ipal content areas of 
1 “porting helds 


study plan, a working Knowledge of the 
business administration 
Student may be í hosen fr m other departments of t 
adem: ^e üng a field outside of the School 

;.. llc and administrative requirements of the 

Or more detailed information on the I 
ündboo. On t 


he Universitv. A 
however, must meet the 

department involved 

rogram and its administration, see the 


he Doctoral Program available in the Doctoral Program Office 


SPECIAL, PROGRAMS 


"Over, á 
Th nment Intern Scholarship Program 
e Gov = 
assist o eTnment Intern S« holarship Program offers annually 50 sc holarships to 
dnas Bovernment agencies in educating carefully selected ung men and 
omen for 


administrat 


Ot already hold a master’s degree may be eligible for a si holarship that 


3-hour Courses in one semester and interns who 


ive leadership in government career service Interns 


a 
ality. Satisfactory standing in their government employment and a 3.0 
Y-Doi 
Scho}... Point index in their academic program may qualify for a second 
arship In à later semester 
Co 
htinui ^ 
1 ati . 
ond B Education in Health Services Administration 
Mdegrea ; 
areas | sree program is conducted, both on and off campus. in the various 


he 
Organize j^alth services administration whenever a sufficiently large class is 
" 

es, workshops, and lecture series are 


8s 
areas o : Program fa ulty 
Specific prec of current 
tw 9 Preree | 4 
The ]uisite 


conducted under the 


and selected leaders from local, st 


i 
td 


e, and regional 
interest to the requesting organization. There 


is no 
Fees are to be announced 


à ep " 
Course. ^ ame nt of Health Services Administration offers five noncredit 
: 1 n 
These cop Ong-term care administration through its Home Study Program 
* Corre l 
Nursiy SPondence courses are approved for preparation for licensure as a 


lome : 

al in M administrator and/or required continuing 
" 1) 

adminis „nany states Additionally, they provide 


“Tative no 
ing field ve personnel w isl 


ducation for licensure 
comprehensive study for 
iing to broaden their knowledge of this expand- 


for Health Services Administration 


pecia] edu ational needs of students from 4 ther countries 
‘stitute for Health S 
lesigned to meet thes 


S 

1 1 i 
. nat 

(i ation; 

f Ins ;, onal Ir ervices Administration offers programs 

e needs at either the degree or certificate 


S O er í s 
petem In w "i Pped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
‘ or Y 
n" actua dwide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs or 
Niver.: Mstru¢ tion f r 
ersity Oo 


administrative personnel! either abr 


or at the 


aster’g s 3 

ertain s and Juris Doctor Degree P 
Ter Instances ar 

tly Ward 1 p arrangements may be made for students t 

a both the Juris Doc tor 


rogram 


) work concur 
degree in the National Law Center and a 
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in some fields in the School of Government and Business 
ly separately and be admitted to both the 
National Law Center and to the School of Government and Business Adminis 
tration and must meet all requirements in each degree program. It is possible 
for a student to complete work for both degree programs within four years: 


master's degree 
Administration. Students must app 


Certification of Purchasing Managers 


The School of Government and Business Administration participates in the 
three nationally recognized certification programs. The Certified Public Pur 
hasing Officer (CPPO) is administered by the National Institute of Governme® 
115 Hillwood Ave., Falls Chur h, Va. 22046; the Certified 


{ 


tal Purchasing, 


Professional Contracts Manager (€ 


'PCM) is administered by National Contrae 
28 Old McLean Village Dr., McLean, Va. 22101; 


Management Assoc iation, 67 


the Certified Purchasing Manager (CPM) is administered by 
y 


the Nation 
P.O. Box 410 


Association of Pur hasing Management, 496 Kinderkamack Rd., 
Oradell, N.]. 07649 


2 


SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean M.A. East 
Associate Dean H.R. Nau 


Assistant Dean G. Ludlow 


FACULTY 1987-88 

Professors W.H. Becker, J.J. Cordes, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, J.A. Frey; 
Goldfarb, M. Gordon, O. Havrylyshyn, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, M.A. Holm 
C. Hsieh, J.W. Kendrick, Y. Kim, P.F Klarén, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., H Li LeBlanc 
W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.A. Morgan, Jr D 
Mosél, C.A. Moser, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, J. Pelzman, H. Pollack (Researchh s 
Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, C.W Shih, G. 9! i 
H. Solomon, G. Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., R. Thornton, S.J. Wayne ui 


RS: 


X 


Yezer 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J.F. Coates, V.T. Coates, ] Hardt, R.L. Kug" l 
E.L. Warner 

Professorial Lecturer K.S. Flamm J 

Associate Professors CJ. Allen, M.A. Atkin, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulitt. g 
Chaves, CJ Deering, C.F. Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaum, J. Henig, C.] Herber, iy, 
Johnson, C.C. Joyner, D.L. Lee, G. Ludlow, C. McClintock, Y olkhow™ 
R.W. Rycroft, M. Sodaro, H.S. Watson, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.B. Wallerstein $6 

Assistant Professors M.D. Bradley, N.J. Brown, J.H. Lebovic, J.P Rogers: ^ 
Smith, G.C. Y. Wang 

Committees* 

J 


DEAN'S COUNCII 
M.A. Atkin, R.M. Dunn, P.P. Hill, H.L. LeBlanc, J.M. Logsdon, J pelzmam 
B. Reich 


ficio member of all committees 


* The Dean of the School is an ex of 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND TENURE 


W.R, Johnson (Chair), M.F Gordon, O. Havrylyshyn, H. Nau. B sapin 
INTRODUCTION 


The School of International Aff 
to Prepare inc 
nvironment 

*stablishment 


airs offers graduate and undergraduate programs 
' 


lividuals for an increasingly international and multinational 
The historical roots of the School 


I 
hool can be traced back to the 
of the School of Comparative Jur ence and Diplomacy in 


an 3 v n 1966, the School separated from the Sc! 
and | 


if 1001 of Government, Business. 

Dternationa] Affairs to become an in lependent unit, the School of Public 

Dternationa] Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the School ot 
' 


te i . ! 
Thátiona] Affairs to reflect the more central focus on international affairs 


Ac i 
ademic Programs 


The < 

eg . l 
Last Schoo luate programs in International Affairs, 
“atin 


l has undergraduate and grax 
Americ ; lie t I lie 1 iddle Eastern St > i 
gradu an Studies, East Asian Studies, and Middle Eastern Studies anc 


Studies: ty epee in Russian and East European Studies Security Policy 
Ciplinary ^. »cience, Technology, and Public Policy Programs are multidis- 
"ou E Enna emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental policy 
Jniversit “tings draw heavily on the various a ademic departments of the 
Ind. 

focuses Braduate programs are designed to "peter a liberal education that 
in internati. pr understanding of major historical and contemporary issues 
in a traditions affairs. The programs tend to have a broader base than a major 
Graduate we academic discipline . 

ligher leve] of 5 ams lead to the degree of Master of Arts Students develop a 
Professi ^ Competence in a world reg I 


on or a discipline in preparation for 
agencies employment in government or in international organizations. 
ET usiness 


See Adm; 
am : 
'ssions; Registration Fees and Financial Regulations Regulations 
Attendance 
tud 
ents ; 
: ire 2 
"Piste e 5 held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which 
'S made t ; and all absences must be excused by the instructor before provision 
A Stud v up the work missed 
Suspe ip 
of Uspens EUM nded for any cause may not attend classes during the period 


academic penalty after the end of the 


S fifth week of classes 
Page 47), "8 Semester) js 


permitted only in ex eptional cases (see Withdrawal. 


» ~E OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
he S 


srams leading to the degree of Ba helor of Arts in the 
' affairs, East Asian studies (i hina or Japan), Latin 
les, and Middle East t 


- 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background ap} 


rropriate for the program of 


studies contemplated are required 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited second 
school, showing at least 15 units," which must include four years oi English; at 
rs of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably wit 
studies, one of which must be 
mathematics beyon 


ary 


least two yea 
laboratory instruction; two years of social 


American history; and one year of college-preparatory 


introductory algebra 
2. The principal's statement that the 


college work 

3. Standardize 
English compositior 
on the American College Testing battery 

It is recommended that the ( ‘ollege Board examinations be 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may 
are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
1 Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeton» 
f the tests. 


applicant is prepared to undertake 
t Tests 12 


sd test scores submitted on ( 'ollege Board Achievemen 
e Test, 0f 


: and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitud 


taken in Decembe 
or January be submitted 
Arrangements for tests 
made with the College Boar: 


N.J. 08541—6200, not less than one month before the date o 
hat the scores be sent to 


applying for the test, the applicant should specify t 

s 7 9 

Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C 20055 
battery scores are also accepted. The applica" 


American College Testing 
should request that these scores be sent 
from the American College Testing Program, Iowa Ci 
ed that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year 

ations of 89 


Consideration can be given to the adequacy of the qualific 


applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all of! 
tests may 


formal requirements stated here. Appropriate s holastic-aptitude t 


prescribed 


to the Office of Admissions direc"? 
ty, Iowa. It is recomme? 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Academic Work Load 

"E A 
The norma! academic work load for a full-time student is 15 semester hours: 
full-time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 semés f 
hours. A student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semes it 
hours with the approval of the dean. Students on probation are adv ised to?! of 


their course load to 12 hours; they may take up to 15 hours with the appro" 


the dean 


Scholarship Requirements 
oJ 
(1) 120 semester P out! 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following 
| 90-semeste™ 


(or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the specia 
id sport activities canne y 


program) of passing grades (courses in exercise al 
quality-point index 


included in the required hours); and (2) a « umulative 


least 2.0 


Td 
p 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 

l'he name of every student who attains a 3 50 quality-point index in € 
„gat? 

t, including in the agg??? 


or the equivalent, or prepared classroom wor 


* A unit represents à year s study in a secondary school subject 


less than 120 sixty-minute periods 


Work is placed on the Dean's Honor List { r that semester. Appearance on the 
Ist is limited to (1 full-time students registered for a minimum of 
lOurs and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours 
rid Ver a period of tw 


12 semester 


consecutive semesters, which may include i summer term 
ACADEM STANDINI 


Student whose cumulative quality-point index (QPI) is less than 2.0 but at 
“ast 1.9 any time after having enrolled in a minimi ot 24 semester hours is 
Placed n probation: “First Probation” for the ial semester, “Second 
TObation” if contin ied on probation for a second semester. For part-time 

Udents and those enrolled in summer sessions, a "semester 
Mean 


' is interpreted to 
t time interval in which at least 12 semester hours have accrued. A 
8 l 
udent on probation is limited to no more tl 
Work per 


ian 13 semester hours of course 


A student w} ho resumes a cumulati e QPI of 2.0 or more after t or second 
semester on probation is removed fr m probationary status Fai ire to resume a 
sustlative QPI of 2.0 after two successive semesters on probation results in 
Satigh S On The It Council may continue a student on probation ií 

A actory Progress is demonstrated d 

t 


ng the probation period 


whose cumulative QPI f 


falls belaw 
In à minimum of 24 ser 


w 1.0 any time after having 
mester hours as a student ir the School of 
: Nationa] Affairs 


vill be suspended 
St Will IC su Spel 1 1 
1d 
a ler they Who are Suspent led for poor sch larsni] lay apr yi Tr readmission 
the sp © lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be consi lered for readmission, 
iud ) À » 1 $3 
absene adent must saben evidence to the s Council of conduct during 
tead li ° from the niversity which indicates tnat the student will pront from 
ssion ide pended t e for poor scl rship will not be 
"admitted ^ student suspen led twi fOr poor scholarship v 
NCO 
s ) ^T 
r MPLETE AUTHORIZI WITHDRAW 
ndit; 
al) m vios under which the grades I (Incomplete) or W Authorized Withdraw- 
j v I I g I in i 
Cho? be ISsigned are described under Regulat 
ce an | l ` "m" TEA iia ter t] the 
ast day o 41, . T'complete—The grade of t must be changed no late ian 
followin 9f the examination period for the fall or spring semester mediately 
An í ng the Semester or summer sess n in which the grade of [i is assigned 
> 0 t mn r 
F plete th itis not vithin this period automat lly becomes an 
iti n es istructor and a 
he approy f 
A na Wu à i 
Should time In whic h to « mj le 1e work of the c 3 
by Tere Submitted Within the sa ne per 1. The grade of an 
er a 
R Ting for the co rse here r byt s equivalent « 
*Sidence 
Ay 
ni 
un — 
must of 30 Semester hours, in 'uding at least 12 hours in the major field 
Or > , A 
equi m "pleted while registered in the School of Inte national Affairs. This 
er g I I 
Studer : mt applies t © students transfe within the University as well as t. 
ranted * ansferring from other institutions nless special permission is 
Ra 2 
Year Must | “ean to ursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or fina 
e ( omple te 


Use * In the School of Internatior Affairs 
^? ofc 


r spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
he instry tor to the dean. The d 


| may assign supplemen 


ATE Bl ETIN 
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tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 
is charged. The granting of a degree may be delaved for failure to make up any 
such deficiency in English to the satisiac tion of the dean 

Regulations on Study Abroad 

„cial Programs, page 163. Students are enc ouraged 


See Study Abroad, under Spe 
id must consult thet 


to travel and study abroad Those wishing to study abro: 
academic advisor and the studv-abroad advisor. Students must secure the 
dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the credit earned 15 


intended to apply to the degree program in which they are registered. 


catalogue or other description of the foreign institution or study program must 
be presented for consideration of the 


together with detailed descriptions ‘ 


courses to be taken 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the School of International Affairs who has a « umulative qualit 
5 or better may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean 
P. Pass, or NP, No pas» 


point index of 2 
be reflected n 


take one course per semester and receive a grade of 


which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not 
the cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an optio? p 
i ‘ $5 
registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/ne a 
int 


after the end of registration. Courses s 
P or NP is norms 
, pol 


status to graded status, or vice versa, 


student's major (except those in which the grade of 
ass basis. A transfer student may 
elect to take a course on a pass/no pass basis until the se ond semestef m 

AffaiP | 


may take no more than six courses in which the grade of P or NP is assign? 
including those in which the grade of P or NP is normally given and tho " 
in any other college, school, or division of the University prior to transferring 


the School of International Affairs 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program ; 
uU 
p" 


Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomore’: ii 
tion the dean of the School of International Affairs for admission to a SP. ye S 
90-semester-hour degree program. Supporting evidence in the form of achie j 

ment test scores, College-Level Examination Placement (CLEP) scores. spe 
grades earned at George Washington University or any other institution m ^ 
supplied. The dean, in consultation with the Dean's Council, will deter y 


eligibility for admission to the program, which takes place when the $ 
enters the beginning of the junior year Í 
The basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive at lea® 
semester hours of freshman or introductory requirements gt 
In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students in the 
semester-hour program must fulfill the following requirements jj 
tal c0" 


1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the to 
work and in 50 percent of the courses required in the major 


a T ^ nd F 
» The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses bey? 


" 


ork" 
irned in actual course wor™ pe 

, pot 
may 


first-group level (numbered above 100) 


3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be e: 


credit through advanced placement, special examinations, et 


counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation 
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on dents who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program are 
-couraged to begin taking second group courses (numbered 101—200) as soon 
Dr ey are qualified to do so and should seek to obtain a waiver of course 

e . 
l'equisites in those disciplines in which tl 


1ey have a strong ba kground 
"arni E E d : 
ming Credit or Waiving Require 


ments by Examination 
For ; 
d Information 


req on earning credit by examination or waiving curriculum 

"qu 

q ements, see the ¢ hair of the academic department concerned 

Cu s 

RRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

rric : " " 

ment, um requirements for the first two years are outlined below. Require- 
s : . : 

Asian for ea h major—International Affairs, Latin American Studies, East 


Under , tudies (China or Japan), and Middle Eastern Studies 


le appropriate heading in Courses of Instruction 


are outlined 


English Engl 9 or 10, a 


nd 11 or 12 6 
umanities AmCv 71-72; Art 31 32 or 71-72; Clas 108, 113 *Liter 
ature (American, Chinese, East Asian English, French 
German, Greek and Latin, Italian Slavic, or Spanish 
Mus 3, 4; first- or second group philosophy courses: Rel 
1-2 ER 6 
tLanguage Chinese, Japanese, French German, Hebrew, Italian 
Math/s Russian, or Spanish 12-6 
“Clence BiSc 3—4 or 11 12; Chem 3-4 or 11 12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 2, 5, and 6, or 9—10; Stat 
Sox ial S 51, 53, or 91, and 105 or 129; 129, 130; 111, 112 6-8 
Science Econ 1—2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1. 2 and IAff 911 21 
SElective 1-9 
5 Total 60 
TCONDAR Y FIELDS OF STUDY 
Stud us 


a Secondary Field of Study, suc 


h as business, economic S, OT 
T SQ hools of the I 


ages 
>, In ¢ » , . 
the Uni the niversity. Students from other schools of 


Divers; 

y TSIty c; " x k 

the Se 00 of | can take a Secondary Field of Study in International Affairs in 
*Vailable i ternational Affairs. See the brochure Secondary Fields of Study 
Acadey A n the 


Mic Student Services Office or from the Vice President for 
€ Affairs. 


THE 
DE «bases : 
Cone OF MASTER OF ARTS 
» Schoo] Offers EN > £ 


R ji 
: Asi; : programs leading to the Master of Arts in the fields of 
Paste, ~ studies, 


and .. Studies Ri . Internationa] affairs, Latin American studies Middle 
Scienc te h ‘ssian and East European studies, security policy studies 

: C nology and publi policy 

to ga, P'üdent VW 

* Quel the ae Semester hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used 

Asian t “6 is required for prement 

Majors Adie: : T East Asian Studies (C 


hina focus) majors; Japn 3—4 is required for East 
Studien Greek and Latin are not acceptable for International Affairs 
$C E atin Ameri majors may substitute other languages with the approval of 
' Medit is eM Tex Can Studies majors must in lude Spanish 


quired x 
Biven for = the Middle Eastern Studies program 
and Sport Activities courses 


the 


‘Xercise 


) GRADUATE Bt 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

forms are available from the 
George Washington 
the fall semester only 
ry 1 for the following fa 
ions and for admission apf 


Office of Graduate Admissions: 
University, Washington 
Applications for 
ll semester 
lica 


Application 
School ot International Affairs, 
D.C. 20052. Admission is normally for 
be submitted by Februa 


admission must 
for award applicat 


January 15 is the deadline 
om international students. 

A bachelor's degree from an act red 
or better, or the equivalent, in à relevant unc 
required. If there is ev idence of special promise, 
Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record falls shor 
given serious ( onsideration. Scores on the General Test of the Graduate 
Examination às well as letters of rec ommendation are required 

International Affairs The applicant's undergraduate progr 
background courses ( orresponding to the undergraduate major in intel" 
niversity or some other re | science program 
deficiencies in the social sciences or internation 
course work may be specified bevond the minimu 

The student’s particular responsibilitif, 
the program and in the urse ? 


tions fr 
ited college or university, W ith a B average 


lergraduate major is normal 


such as high Graduate Recor 
t of B will be 


Recor 
am should 1 


clude 
national affairs at this U 


In the case of major 


relations, additional 
„ments for the master's degree 
ated in the letter of admission to 

n with an assigned faculty advisor 
East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is required 


For the concentration 1n Chinese language and literature, the undergrà 


program should in: lude language study: n 


24 semester hours of Chinese 1: 
Latin American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program sho". 
include background courses correspont " 
Majors in other fields " 
be considered for admission prov ided that undergraduate course wor 6 
Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following 8 ie 
history, and political science 
Middle Eastern Studies 


levant socia 


require 
will be indic co 


subsequent consultatio 
ling to an undergraduate major in g 
American Studies at this University, or equivalent 
kincl 
anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic litera! 
j 
yl? 


sho 
program s in 


The applicant's undergi iduate 
juate maj? 


to an undergrat 


i 


include background courses corresponding 

Middle Eastern Studies at this University, or equivalent MS". 
Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate major in à perti 

field is required. The undergraduate program should include the follow’, 

courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav 1-2 an 

or 5—6 igh 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in 8 sor 

ho 


in engineering are eligible for admission, 9 yl 
artic ij 
i wW 


life, or physical science, or 
ents 


those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences, 
economics, may be required to take additional courses; such requiren 


be indicated in the letter of admission to the program thi! 

Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar Qo ft 
specified above for International Affairs would be appropriate Working Pi 
ence in the military or national security fields might compensate in pati 
inadequate academic preparation A background in economics of quanti 
analvsis skills would also be helpful 

y 

Readmission d 
A graduate student who has not been « ontinuously enrolled, or 0n pP 


leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readmis® 


semester before planning to return to sí hool 
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GENER A1. REQUIREMENTS Mee 
4 n t a Lh. i the via CI A 
There are tw; ptio ivailable in most | gi prise: p 
degree One option requires a n u Pe Me 
Sáduate work plus the su essfu npletion. of a es! nde ER 
Tag} á ! >A ( R4 s Re £ ; | | 
"Egister tor 6 semester hi M I | | sh i : 
quires i minim n of 36 se T: é g R ag es. : 
Dc] l'he Se tv P Ç ve at 
"Uude a thesis | : 
"Ption the Chines, language and s | 
dies prog, re re the OF 
take > BOW CY N^ rats 
ken In order t prepare r th run ! | E 
Candidate for the degr f Master of A | t an advi 
eroved Plan of Studies (compreh, the end of the fon ens 
"quirement ot to th ffc f the dea 
esiden, ! | e " 
Master legrees are À j e F [aer tne student fi 
+ -Mpleted the required el l an accej | is elected) 
My Satisfied the foreign language or t ex 
Master Comprehensive ! xamination axi du 
nder Specia] Instances «e id-grour irs beret ae 
May l e pes gree when regis 
)e Counted + ward the maste leg x 
DN beer Oward the 1 : | se by th 
l las Deer a] rover it f { s fer 
adyj : I wan Ary uA : 
ISor, the instructor, and he d« i | 
( I l 
"urse for gradi ite re lit i expt ed a y : 
NOH at the graduate level in addition ¢ he reg ar worl i: M | 
ta, mall nO more than 6 semester hne se l - ae ! [ 
dKer R : h a rogram. 3 ; j 
Ser 1 for gr iduate , edit in the 30-semests te credit in the 36 semester-hour y 
i Neste 10urs may be taken for graduate cre = “ib Sraa =a V 
Program An ex; eption to this rule is the cass f students wł caren 
à T 'Cond-group cour n t] 
"tà elds in history: they may take 9 hours of seco! 
"C ; 
Program ind 12 | 


in the 36-hour program.) No work 


ounted t "ward 


| T r ster'c legree 

e may ilso be counted toward a mastt we thin hy | 

L e reo quirements wit] lI 
fj aR Naster’s degree candidates must complete degree requir -— | | 
IVe Ve * the program A s ‘ wn | H 
ars of their idmission O h I g i : ine | 
tempor ] a — tudies may request a leave i absence | 
t e ari 9 continue the plan of s uales may lige te granted in | | 

'XCBg . vond the five vear peri ay I i 
exce d one year. Extensions beyon 1 le -- be required to register and paw 
for eh lona] circumstances but the student will be equ , 
Cre It hours of 


" each 
Reading and Resear h eacl 


“tedi d for work done in absenti 


ansa t is grante l 
Cept for th 
the a - 


semester 


T". 
or without 1 


rmai instruction 
A bsentia with the permission Í 
I e thesis, whi; h may be completed in a Tr e ter hours of a 
Brady iculum idvisor and the dean. No = ry tutions or another | 
divisi 8 credit may be transferred trom other accredited E meper mited | 
Cond; of the Universit, ind these may be epted on ae es 
C E —- m: th tudent rograr 
at Ons of time. Brades, and relevance t he studen f | 
Uric | 
c 4 | 
0 ulum Requirements : 
"trie rams are listed under the 
APDroy a requirements tor the master’s programs ai 2 
Å Ji » Hor 
Asian gate leading in Courses of Instruc 1 


j lla 
atin Ameri: an Studies; Middle 


ice, Tex hnology an 
Udieg 


Internationa 


Eastern Studie 


1 Public Polic V 


Affairs; East 
Russian and 


ind Security 
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demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the relevant language depart 
ment) of a modern foreign language that has an appropriate literature for the 
studv of the field. Students in regional programs must demonstrate their ability 
to the study of the specific region. Ifa student selects 
a language not offered by the University, a testing tee of $50 will be charged # 
order to € ompensate an outside examiner A master’s degree candidate whose 
native language is not English may select English to fulfill the requirement wit 
the approval of the advisor and the dean. The examination, which will te 
high-level reading and writing proficiency, is administered by the English for 
International Students program 

Candidates in the fields of Security Policy Studies and Science, Tet hnology 
and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language. This 
requirement may be met by demonstration of profic lency [1.e grades of B or 
better) at the level of Stat 105, 112, 183, or 197 l'he tool requirements of the 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy field may also be fulfilled by proficie® 


in a language appropriate 


cy in PAd 296. 

Candidates in International Affairs may petition the dean to substitut 
statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving such petitions 
will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the student's thesis researe bs 


The language or tool examination should normally be taken before ie 
be taken before # 


student has completed the first 15 hours of work; it must 
í lant $ l l „xam! 
comprehensive examination. No student may take the language or too! € 


nation more than three times. : 
semeste 


Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the 
E , . Jags) 
hour requirement for a master’s degree, nor may they be taken on a Pas® 


Pass basis 


! 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 
^ 
1 Mast? 


à ; : i i "ami 
Comprehensive Examinations covering the chosen fields of study Exam 


tions are scheduled twice a year (in November and April) and should bet 


during the last semester of course work or shortly after the completion 9 
prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of time between « ompletion of corr. 


: , dur? 
work and the examination, the student must be enrolled continuously du ia 
s] only p ri 


In addition to course examinations, the candidate must pass writter 


this period. It should be understood that course work constitute s 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examinations Each stud | 
expected to pursue a program of additional reading in eat h of the er^ (o / 


member responsi stot 
ot the Ma tbe 


. and wit xt 
on at the y" 
rth 


fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty 
instruction in that field. A student who fails to pass any part 
Comprehensive Examination may, in exceptional circumstances 
approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examinati 


scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, nO 
opportunity to take the examination is permitted 
Scholarship Requirements yl 


"d^ 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; 
CR, Credit; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawa) 


Unauthorized Withdrawal. 5 

Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum t umulative qa 
point index (OPI) of 3.0. Students whose cumulative QPI falls below 3.08 yp 
time after having completed at least 9 semester: hours will be giv i 
additional semester in which to raise the QPI above 3.0. Those who fail t 
their QPI over 3.0 at the end of the additional semester will not be 8 


SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 


Cont; 1 
“tinue in the 


o program. For part-time students and those enrolled in summer 
Session c 

e Sions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in which at least 9 
Mester hours have accrued 


vs Master’s candidate who receives a grade of F is re 
; usideration by the Dean's Council as to why } 
“ONtinue in the program of studies 


juired to present cause 
1e or she should be allowed 


ns lénever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Inc omplete) or W 
satisfa eed Withdrawal) will be recorded The symbol I indicates that a 
sfac - 
ail &ctory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 


? to ste > Te 'e he " 
Coup complete the required work of the course 


Except for thesis research 
s, an Incomplete cannot be m 


, ade up alter the lapse of one calendar year 
gage mPlete that is not made up by the end of one« alendar year remains as a 
e 
Ter Of I on the student's record. An Incomplete cannot be removed by 
"OBisteri 


or take t ng for the course. No student will be permitted to register for courses 
Dletec E" Comprehensive Examinations 
é Standing on the rec ord 
Xung quent who fails to meet the 
uon : 


if there are more than two Incom 


established deadlines for completion of 
or other elements of the program (e.g. 


s) ; Comprehensive examina- 
». 5) and is or ‘tor > 
Council a ts granted an extension may be required by the dean and the Dean’s 
ste to register for 3 credit hours of graduate Reading and Research for ea h 
— that the work is delinquent 
T 
he Thesis 
e thesi 
Sis s 
effective ‘S Subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit 
legist fon egration with the course work. A student will not be permitted to 
’ e 
form, Y Thesis Research (IAff 299—300) until the thesis subject 


Y submitte 


t has been 
d to the Dean's ( (fice. The subject 
of t et of the f 


t must be approved by the 


en, a second member 

The ity who will serve as a reader, and the student's program director 

One q in its fina] lorm must have the approval of the thesis director and 
| T reader 


er t ‘r, and two copies must be presented to the dean by the student 
» t thar 
detai} an the date announced in the University Calendar. Printed « opies of 


"i re "fan 
*Vailable i eulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
Pay 1 the Dean's Office 


t of tuition fo 
On, to the ac 
en : Case a t 
of tment and is 
tegi et esis exter 
Ster for th 
course le e 


r the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 


lvice and dire tion of the thesis director and the other 


esis is unfinished, the student must maintain continuous 
allowed one 


alendar year to complete it. If the preparation 
ids beyond the additional calendar vear, the student must 
ntire 6 hor 


irs of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated 


üster € 

T of = 

! Sc Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 
“SOc 

Offering | of Intern 


i ational Affairs cooperate with the National I Center 
i é a 'rates with the ational Law Center in 
Octo, n Progr ; 


his 4 Hitan of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Juris 
emag ude . 

h é at must be accepted for admission by both the School of 
airs and the National Law Center Applications should 


; same time, Both the School and the Center should be 


be 


interested in the combined program 
hoo] 


ar of study 


The student 
Affairs for the academic vear 
at the National Law Center since the National 


of International 
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Law Center stipulates that the first year of course work for the Juris pocto! 

degree must be taken as a unit 
The Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester-hoW 
program that inc ludes a thesis. The student selects a major offered by the 
aster of Arts degree as well 


School and fulfills all of the requirements for the M 
as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree 
of credit for course work completed as part of the Juris Doctor curriculum an 
related to the student's degree program may be approved for transfer toward the 
Master of Arts degree. (Some of the course work required for the Master of & J 


able toward the Juris Doctor degree requi 
hool of International Affair 


rent registratit? 
this combine 
f time” 


Up to 6 semester hours 


degree program may be applic 
ments.) Students will be registered in both the S 
and the National Law Center and must maintain this concur 
until all degree requirements have been completed. All work for 


degree program must be « ompleted in five years, unless an extension 0 


granted by the dean 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
speciali 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of 
graduate study and research within the School of International Affairs. Cou 
of the Institute are drawn from a variety of ac ademic areas and thus provi 
interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, Eastern Eure 
and East Asia, and of the Communist movement within and among be 
countries of these areas. Faculty members conduct seminars and re8 " 
courses in the disciplines of economics, geography, history, language the 
literature, law, and political science. Research work is integrated wit 


p 


teaching program " 
T > ` "M Am l ro » > | i f 
l'he Institute's offerings are intended especially for students preparing! j 


Master of Arts in the fields of East Asian studies, international affair ^, | 
Russian and East European studies, or in the fields of economics, histor” 
political science, with specialization in Sino-Soviet studies. D 
Doctoral candidates in political science will take their Sino-Soviet work 
the form of appropriate subfields in preparation for the general examinati? " 
their discipline; doctoral candidates in history are expected to take at least 
of the four fields for the degree in the history of the countries 0 y^ 
specialization. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy js U W 
the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Ar 
tive committees designated by the Graduate School direct the work 0 wi 
student upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Inf y 
will serve as advisor to the candidate. The candidate's committee P af 
formed from members of the selected disciplinary department. ids 
‘andi 


requirements will depend upon the discipline of concentration. € 


should consult the department in which they are taking their degree. 


Space Policy Institute 
z: ES "TL 
l'he George Washington University established the Space Policy InstitY g 
center of objective competence in an important area oi national an "o 
tional activity. The Institute focuses on policy issues related to civi p^. 
activities and their interactions with national security space prog 

sym" y 


conducts research on space policy issues and organizes seminars, ^ 


and conferences 
Center for Advanced Studies of the Americas y 
of 


George Washington University is a founding member ol the Cent 
vanced Studies of the Americas (CASA). The Center assists students? 
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American affairs in taking ad 


ir 
1 inter n idvantage of Washin 


Je 
c Soure es in this field. The Center provides 
“Ourses on I, 


ins wide-ranging 
information on the full range of 


ships | atin America that are offered by parti Ipating universities; intern 

In relevant international organizations, s ich as the Organization of 

pra tican States and the Inter-American Devel pment Bank; and activities and 
A ams involvin 8 visiting Latin Ame 


rican scholars or ¢ 


liplomats 


FN 12-credit certificate program 
Uden 


in Latin American Studies for 
ts in other 


tor graduate 


fields is available through CASA 
S 
tudy Abroad p 
The 


e Georg 
ge Wash 
designe od ES 


rograms 


ungton University S; ring Ser 
Primarily but not 
Program izing j in international affairs and interr 
inte a to give students an opportunity to study 
Studen ional business in France 

are tay, jj telect t their nd an internship Al 
lustig ht. entirely 9y laculty of the University of Poit 


Xoncre it ;tudes Fr; incaises of I 


——— n La Rochelle is 
exclusively for Junior Year v 


al 


students 
iational business. The goal of the 


onai relations and 
trom French and Eur pean perspectives 
program from five courses and i courses 
in French lers and the 
a Rox helle. There 1s 


also a required one-month 

busi ha intensive French course stressing the "anguage I government and 

Must Tay Preparation for the regular cx urse offerings. Parti ipating students 
The a minimum grade- 


G point average of 3.00 

e Co ; 

Change "POrge Washington U niversity in England Programs 
! p x 

Lancas Programs be tween GWI 


and the Universities of East Essex 

Parti sh and Mani heste They are designed to perm 5 of the 

Universi oe UNiversities to o. study for an a — year in the exchange 

Prog ams While re maining enrolled for a degree at t their home institution. The 

Who are are Primarily, but not ex lusively, intended for liberal arts students 

Stude i in their Junior vear and in good a aden Standing. Partic Ipating 
3.3 Should have 


a minimum grade-point average of 3.00 
800d acade mic standing, who will be s phomores or juniors at 
ime of study abroad, mav be eligible to participate in t] 


he George 
Iniversity 


t m C yea American College in Paris Program either for an 
) take his ar or for a spring semester. Qualified students will be ncouraged 
Europe by o OPportunity to profit from the cultur il and intellectual rit hes of 
of French ‘Pending ; * period of time living and studying in Paris. A knowledge 
k Buages 1 desirable but not mandatory, as all courses except foreign 
T © Geo, a literature s are taught in English 
dram eh Washington University in Peru Program is a student exchange 
varie cee and the Universidad ( atólica del Perú in Lima. It is 
white ubjects { Students of the two participating un versities to study a 
Drim. Naining 9r à semester or academii year in the exchar l ersity 
Ar arily » but 8 enrolle d for a degree it their home institution. The Program is 
Nerjc, Dot exclusive) 


Can ‘y, intended for students specializing in 1 tir 
an Studi T} 

ld "n lies The mes im is open to all GWI 
Students in good standing. Parti« ipat 


X ar olleg overage of 3.00 and |} 
"edi í enrolled in re 


sophomores and uniors 


uid have 


ve à high proficiency in 5panish 
av a nign I I I 


5 gular university classes with Peruvian students 

‘Dp , earned s 
dupi P late deg with acceptable grades will be transfe ible toward the 
ae lc ion | aee at George W, ashington University, pr led there is n« 
eet i ) Work previo ] done A r s of st Dé 

ere ) 1 ll g 1 Ís 
P, Ohne] $ s required forn V the an yriate f 1 i , 
Mce “lore denar r : f 

fro, * Pery ind S Parture, Mor, nfor no le prog T ind 
the Offi “Pain, and on o her study-abroad programs. n iy be obtained 

. Of the Dear Schoo 


ational Affa 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Dean C.D. Holden 

Associate Dean G.E. Jones 

Assistant Deans J. Costantino, 
A.O. Smith 


INTRODUCTION 
The Division of Continuing Education provides credit courses and continuit 
education programs by administering the off-campus programs of the coll 

and schools of the University. The Division also sponsors noncredit course" 
conferences and institutes, and seminars and workshops, as well as severa 
certificate programs to meet the personal and continuing professional educ 
tion needs of adults. Special programs of study may be developed in respons 
needs of the government and business communities. The Divisio? 
the flow of science communicatio 
1s includes members 
od part-tis? 


H.A. Little, B.J. Moreland, G.E Schot 


to specific 
includes a center designed to improve 
information. The staff of instruction for Division program 
the full-time faculty of the University and academically qualifie 
lecturers from the professional community. 
The Division works closely with education « 
and personnel administrators in government, business, and industry to 
courses of study for continuing education students. In cooperation w 
sponsoring groups from government and business, the Division offers cours% 
at the Crystal City Education Center in Arlington, Virginia, and other 
campus locations in the District of Columbia and suburban Marylan 
Northern Virginia. The Division also offers, through its Tidewater Ce 
graduate degree programs in various disciplines at locations in the Hamp 
Norfolk, and Virginia Beach area. A wide range of conferences, seminal 
workshops is available to organizations and individuals from the professi 


lirectors, public school officials 
deve 


community. 
: do OR : -EA dud 
Any organization interested in having the Division organize and con i" 


course or a comprehensive educational program should contact the Dean? 
Division of Continuing Education. ; 
The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-camP 
credit courses. The Division of Continuing Education is accredited f 
regional accrediting agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges 9 
Schools. All programs offered through the University's off-campus prog, 
and administered by this Division are approved through the prot edure 8 Wy | 
rized by the Board of Trustees and the Charter granted by the Congress 9 jo 
United States. Degrees are granted through the faculties of the degree- » 
schools and colleges of the University. Credit earned through off-campus "i 
conforms to academic standards throughout the University. All Divisio fo! 
campus offerings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland State Bost j 
Higher Education; those in Virginia are approved by the Commonw » 
Virginia Council of Higher Education st? 
Except as outlined below, all general University regulations apply "0 
dents in the Division of Continuing Education. In addition, Division s pi? 
may be subject to special requirements of the school or college throu 
they are taking courses 
ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE IN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAM. ] 
Students wishing to be admitted as candidates in an off-campus i isl 
program may obtain application forms from the school con erned, t eD! 
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Continuing Education, one of the Univ ersity’s off- 


ampus representatives, or 
e edu. 


ation officer of their agency or installation 
ÜNDEGREE STUDENTS 

Off... 

H-campus credit courses may | 


l'eteqy t. 
^4 equisites prescribed by 
ISsion is not required a 


e taken by nondegree students who meet the 
the department concerned Formal 


University 
t the time of registration in off 


-campus courses 


C "Pc 

HANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

ui bping an Off-Campus Course—A student may drop a course without 
clas emic penalty during the first third of the semester (first through fourth 


Meetings) by completing an Off-( ampus Change Slip that has been signed 

Witpg, struc tor and submitting it to the appropriate | 

*Dproval oj FOM a c. 

submi bre of a writt 
ission to the 

Notig dent 


" Ying t} 


Jniversity representative 
urse without academic penalty after 
en request accompanied by the compl 
appropriate dean 

must follow these procedures in 
le instructor of the intention t 


this period requires 
eted change slip and 


order to drop any course 


A o drop a course does not constitute an 
ea y D . . 
Student ; hdrawal. The instructor indicates on the change slip whether the 


Tefun x 2 Passing. The effective date of withdrawal and de isions regarding 
Proce ii. determined by the appropriate dean. Failure to follow the proper 
of dis è * Iesults in the rec ording of a failing grade and regardless of the time 
the & ontinuance, does not relieve the student of financial responsibility for 
Ourse, Off-Campus Change Slips may be obtained from the instruc- 


lucation office, or the Student Services office of the Division 
:ducation 


" Sfadp- xo 
Progra aduate School of 


ms Arts and Sciences* offers the following degree 
st - Campus 
gi "i o Arts 
lelds 
8 ¢ J 
ri and Conc, ntrations: administrative sciences. « rime in commerce, 
mina] justice 


Catic , legislative affairs, security management, telecommuni 
“SONS policy 
Maste policy 


The : s Forensic Sciences 
* 9Choo "d : " i ; 
Progran s | of Engineering and Applied Sciencet offers the follow ing degree 
Master Campus 
Master , Engineering Administration 
: 2Clence 
Qjor } 
lelds: ela 
infor, à ds electric al engineering (communications), « omputer science 
Profe nation n 


i lanagement rati "Sec 
SSional De (S c DIO TOME 


Progr and Human Developmentt offers the following 
Master of I Off < ampus 
T of Ar 
Arts 2 i 
Major Field in Educ ation and Human Development 
" , S 
lion, hi Curriculum and instruction, early childhood special educa- 
' higher educ ation. 


tuman re human resource development, supervision and 


ati 

“aons, transitional special education 
» See the f Id f ! 
Bineering a 
ation, 


n 
nform 


ses oi instruction 
ne 


ied Science B 


uon of this B etin on the School concerned 


See the 
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Master of Education 
Major Field: secondary education 


Education Specialist 
Major Fields: administration, higher education, human resource develop” 


ment 
The School of International Affairs* offers the following degree program of 
campus: 
Master of Arts í 
Major Fields: security policy studies, Russian and East European studies 
DIVISION PROGRAMS E a — 


The Division of Continuing Education administers off-campus degree programs 
and the activities of the Center for Career Education and Workshops, the Offi 


of University Students, the Office of Conferences and Institutes, and Scie? 


Communication Studies. 


CENTER FOR CAREER EDUCATION AND WORKSHOPS (CCEW) 


CCEW provides a broad spectrum of services focusing on innovative, nontrað 
tional, career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs are noncredit 
graduate-level career certificate programs to prepare the legal assistant, publ 
cation specialist, landscape designer, fund raising administrator, adminis ic 
tive manager, association executive, information systems specialist, publ 
relations professional, and Washington representative. Other programs , 
designed to prepare the certified employee benefit specialist, « ertified finano 
planner, and credit administrator. Credit courses and test review courses (y A 
CLEP, EIT, FSE, GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate 
offered as well. $ 
Workshops and short-term courses provide the opportunity for individui 
to be informed of the innovations in their fields. Courses focus on advane 
computer technology and train participants to increase personal effective] 
improve managerial expertise, reinforce leadership ability, identify prac", 
decision-making skills, broaden understanding of systems and concepts py 
develop understanding of financial, political, and social strategies. The po $ 
sional Development Program, designed to enhance the skills, productivity: ps 
job satisfaction of an organization’s employees, can provide these wor ni 
credit courses, and noncredit courses on site or through interactive te/ oh 
CCEW offers four undergraduate certificate programs that combine aca yl 
credit courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences wi ^ 
development workshops. The programs include Supervisory Specialist y 
munication Studies, Computer and Information Systems, and write 
Editor opt? 
The Center is the site of the University’s Continuing Education for "y 
(CEW) program, which has provided counseling and educ ational servi p? 
women in transition since 1964. Participants benefit from many C ic 
grams, which currently include group and individual counseling seg y 
accredited by the International Association of Counseling Services; “pli 
also offers a series of special-interest courses focusing on issues co n 
women. For a complete listing of services, courses, and programs, 


CCEW schedule of classes 


* For program information, see the field concerned under Courses of Instruction 


OFFI eo“. 

FFICE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
The Office 
avai] 
9L 


of University Students (OUS 
able to those 


Ich Students, 
~OUrses to e 

ley m 
Speci 
Matri 


makes on-campus credit courses 


who are not currently degree candidates at this University 


often employed in government or industry, may be taking 
nhance their career potential or as a matter of 
ay be candidates for higher degrees at 
al work as 
cul 


personai interest 
other institutions, sent here for 
part of a graduate program. They mav be 


undergraduates 
ated elsewhere, taking courses for transfer to their own institution 


lical and law students and those in 
nts of Accountancy, Business Administration, and Management 


are open to OUS students, provided they have sufficient 
le 


the Į “Ourses ex: ept those restricted to mec 
" Jepartme 
Ñ Cienc e 


termi; 


preparation as 

d by the academic departments. Students wishing to take 

/ Pplieg 5Plied science courses should consult the 
cience Bulletin 


engineer 
School of Engineering and 


egistrati ; 
needed ration in à given course may be denied OUS students when space is 
thesi ?r degree candidates OUS students are not eligible to register for 


ion research nor for continuous 
requires a minimum registration of 3 semester hours per 


, except in special circumstances as approved by the dean 


enrollment or leave of 


"ce. OUS 


ments 


rogram of studies contemplated 
ldition, the applicant who has previously attended this or 


in good standing at that institution. An 


n suspended from any educational institution for poor 


considered for admission for one calend 


- In a 
Co] € 


ar year after the 
suspension. An applicant who has been denied undergrad- 


in this University w ill not be considered for admission as a 


same semester for which the application was denied 
admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester should 


day of € ^ in the Office of Admissions no late 


th r 'Ristrati | r than the Fridav before the first 
©’ Sumn er s] 9n [see the Calendar, pages 5 Applications for admission for 
day. I jott Should be submitted at least two working days prior to registration 
PPlication g ases, however, applicants are urged to apply earlier. There is no 
ton, ess. ee. For admission requirements for students from foreign institu 
e Pages 24—25 
Sulation 
Admice 
d Prospects, °eistration Fees and Financial Regulations, and Regula 
The he regulatio; and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves 
: Ollowin 1$ Concerning attendance and w ithdrawal (pages 45 and 47) 
last day Specific ally apply to all students registered through OUS 


bi ass for credit—end of se ond week of classes 
M Op ac " 
end of the P a class for cre 


F dit or to withdraw from the University 
“Quivaler Seventh week 


of classes 


ACADẸ = * amounts of time apply to the summer sessions 

For U © WORK LOAD 

Ven, : IS stu; a 

hou not mont the Trag academic work load during the regular academic 

Duri, Per wee sd ! 10 semester hours for a student employed more than 20 

One 8 the Summe pa more than 18 semester hours for a full-time student 
“S8ic E; T à Student may take a maximum of two courses d 


luring any 


these limits must be approved by the dean 


Pen 


a 
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SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
ts of OUS may be 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requiremen 
„quirements 1 


dismissed from the University. A statement of s holarship re 
available in the office of the dean. 

All grades received in OUS remain on the 
are based on the total record 


Grades—See page 45. Ther 
aken on a pass/no pass basis in OUS; however, there may be 


record; scholarship requirements 


e is no limitation on the number of courses that 
a limit 0? 


may be t 
the number that can be transferred to fulfill degree requirements 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorize 


Conditions 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 46 
Changing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (maximu 


ar) within which the uncompleted work must be made up: fl 


of one ye 
rade 0 


Incomplete that is not changed within one calendar year remains as a g 


on the student's record. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not chang’ 
or drop courses (see Withdrawal, page 47) or change status to that of audit 
except with the approval of the dean. ' 
Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be made on! 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer to eg? 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one semes i 


in OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the stu Ped 
t 


seeking admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy mus 
the conditions of the college or school to which they are applying- It i5 jn 
responsibility of the student to consult the college or si hool conce 
conditions to be met and the amount of work transferable. 
COLLEGE COURSES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 4 

` i : n 
Under the auspices of the Office of University Students, well-qualified sec? 
arv school students may take fully accredited college courses in non bo 
status at George Washington University. During the ac ademic vear, hig ji! s 


juniors and seniors residing in the Washington metropolitan area may ê ol! 
GWU courses as part-time, commuting students. Through the Summer 9054 
Program, precollege students may enroll in a wide variety of summer cop 
prior to their junior or senior year of high school. Summer Scholars pl 
outside the Washington area reside on campus in a University residence jy 
Local residents may choose to use on-campus housing but are not requ! yl 
do so. The Summer Scholar Program offers diversified cultural, social 
recreational experiences under the supervision of resident advisors — ye 
Scholarships—Secondary school students with outstanding acade d 
ords and excellent scores on standardized tests will be considere®@ the 
tuition scholarships. Because the awards are based on academit merit it 
than financial need, only the application for admission and sup! jio $ 
credentials are required for consideration. The amounts aw arded cove! l 
only and cannot be applied to housing, meals, or fees p 
For further information and an application, please write to the coord f 


College Courses for Secondary School Students, Office of Admissions 


Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


OFFICE OF CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 
Directo, Lu A. Kleppinger 
im Office of Conferences and Institutes serves the 1 
Promoting, and administering conferen« es, 


üctivis 4 ; 
Vities ç Osponsored by the University's schools academic departments, and 


Cer í à . 
Yers or associations. Each event promotes the research, teaching, oi publi 
Service 


and activities of the faculty and/or the University. The 
anc 

: Institutes provides budget plann 
Ogistic 


and ing, 


Iniversity by planning, 
institutes, and other noncredit 


Office of Conferences 
ing, program development marketing, and 
Support for eligible seminars, short 


courses, workshops, conferences 
Itutes of 


all sizes, either on or off ampus 


SCIEN ,. 
TENCE COMMI INICATION STUDIES 


Project . 
Ct Director F. Ronald Dutcher 


T : 
l he mission 
Scientig 


of 
ific re 


Science Communication Studies is to improve the flow of 

» arch information from those who generate it to those w 

tively a 

today’ vely engaged in prov iding researcl 
7 8 Tesea " n " 

Puter x arch tools from conventiona 


se ho apply 
1 and information services, SCS uses 
| manual literature searches to com- 
) to collect, organize, analvze. and generate information In 
on, it develops new services and systems for access to te hnical literature 
| atabage medic al and aerospace sciences. Activities include 


ndexin, 9l Publications related to space life sciences research; 
som, 35 scientif » 
Scripts pipo itific liter 


5, biblio. ature; and preparing and 
Sletters ^y literature searches. « ritical 
ia: + 4" >’ educates and informs via 

*™ Goes not offer courses 


NONCREpry ^ 


In ada; 

additi 

À o 

i ! ia rings of the Division, the 
e Sc 100] nont redit professional development istre 

ie x Ol of Governmen 

si l'ofessiona] I 

Clence 


(th ; 
Sc hoo] ç a Queh 
and Servi, es) ine 


maintaining a 
abstracting and 
publishing scientific manu- 
analyses in life sciences, and 


publications, conferences, and other 


OURSES AND PROGRAMS 


University also offers 


rses and programs through 
t and Business Administration through its Continu 


:ducation Offic e), the School of Engineering and Applied 
its Continuing Engineering Educa 


tion Program), and the 
n and Human Development (tl 


rough its Center for Resear: h 


z 


the summer by all legree-grar 
> J* UO } 

Sands umbian College of Arts and Sciences, tl 
; the Se hool 


he Graduate S« hool of 

er, the Sc] of Medicine ind Health S« lences, the National 

chool of Engineering and Applied Science, the S« hool of 

an Development. the School of Government 

the Si hool of International Affairs During the summer the 
TS Special progr } 


rses are offered during 
folle enrolled at the Ur ing semester may 
{ , y , j 
“owing Summer Sessions without spei All 
8Pply for adı 


IVISIOnS of the 


and Business 


ams that are not 


available during the regular 
. Cou 


2 both day ind evening hours 


üversity for the spr 


ial application 


SION. INO apy tion fee is charged 
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y seek admission from 
Those who do not wis 
ly through the Office 9 
and regula 


students. Those who wish degree status ma 


nondegree 
ate college or school within the University 


the appropri 
to work toward a degree at the University may app 
University Students and are subject to its entrance requirements 


tions stated above. 
For a complete state 
Sessions Announcement. 


ment concerning summer term work, see the Summer 


2 


RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 

s that research contributes significantly to the ace 
stature, achievement, and capability of the faculty in fulfilling theif 
as teachers and public servants. To that end, the Universi? 
seeks to ensure the close integration of research and teaching, including t 

employment of students in sponsored projects and the use of researc h faciliti 
for instructional purposes. The following units are presently chartered for thes 
purposes; the head of each unit is indicated in parentheses 


The University recognize 
demic 
responsibilities 


Biostatistics Center (M. Halperin) 

Center for Digestive, Liver, and Biliary Diseases (H. Fromm) 
Center for High Technology (H. Liebowitz) 

Center for Social Policy Studies (S. Levitan) 

Center for the Study of Education and National Development 
Center for Washington Area Studies (D. Gale) 


ell) 


(J. Bosw 


Division of Research, Psychiatry, and Behavioral Sciences (D. Reiss) 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (J. Fife) l 
First Federal Congress Project (C. Bickford) 

Graduate Institute for Policy Studies (A. Adams) donl 


Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy (J Log 

Industrial Relations Institute (B. Burdetsky) 

Institute for Advanced Study of Immunology and Aging (A. ( 

Institute for Artificial Intelligence (B. Silverman) 

Institute for Disease Prevention (O. Alabaster) 

Institute for Information Science and Technology (W. Kahn) 

Institute for Management Science and Engineering (W Marlow) j 

Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (R. Allman) 

Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N Singpurwalla) 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (C. Linden) uil 

Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability 
(H. Liebowitz) 

Institute for Technology and Strategic Research (H. Liebowitz) 

Intergovernmental Health Policy Project (R. Merritt) 

International Water Resources Institute (V. Yevjevich) : 

Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (H Liebowita) 

Lipid Research Clinic (J. LaRosa) 

Medical Decision Center (R. Riegelman) 

National Center for Innovation in Corrections (J. Schloegel) ' 

National Health Policy Forum (J. Jones) 

Rehabilitation Research and Training Center (D. Reiss) 

Space Policy Institute (] Logsdon) 

Wilson Genetic Counseling Center (J. Larsen) 


è 


M jJ dsteinl 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The followir 


1g section provides listings and de 


scriptions of courses offered by 
le de ! ` 
N departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. The 
Ure ond 
„UTSES as listed here are subject to change. The 1 niversity reserves the right to 
Withdraw 


any course announced or to « hange the course fees shown herein 
H E 

OURS OF INSTRUCTION 
Classes are sche 
Ime sections 
Tuctors, 


duled in the morning, afternoon, and e 
of the same course are identi: al 
and carry the same amount of credit 


vening. Evening and 


inst are taught by the same staff of 


EX MA 
PLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
Fi Y 
the c Croup Courses—Courses numbered 1 
ean seman and sophomore years. Wit} 
may |. they may also be taken by juniors 
Prere, ‘al en by 
credit Sites * 


100 are planned for students in 
1 the approval of the advisor and the 
and seniors. In certain instanc es, they 
graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as 
advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate 


;"TOup Courses—Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students 
lor and se 


nior years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken 

time o uate credit only upon the approval of the Dean and the instructor at the 
registrati : ; 

students *gistration. Such approval is granted only with the provision that 


S must r - - 
= Must complete additional work to rec eive graduate credit. Acc ountancy 
Th; Numbered 104 


ird. Gro, ere 200 may not be taken for graduate credit f 

Arts a dS "up Courses—Courses numbered 201—300 in the Graduate School of 
and th Sch aces, the School of Government and Business Administration, 
for 142100] of Education and Human Development are planned primarily 
Quali pate Students. They are open, with the approval of the instruc tor, to 
nt heniors they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors 
Cour Sol of 7Overnment and Business Administration registering for these 
Chair, ust have à 3.00 average, the 


an who ; prior approval of the department 
the q 10 is responsible for the graduate course, and the prior approval of 


. (6) , 
ot enrol) xa egree students who have not ¢ ompleted a bachelor’s degree may 
Sines 43 Braduate courses offered by the School of Government and 
Ourth ministration. 
»roup Courses 


0 . A : 
and Sa; Courses numbered 301—400 in the Graduate School 
Scien, 


d to doctoral students. In the School 
nt fourth-group courses, numbered 301 
e students with master's degrees from accredited 


Tal can lid €S are limited to graduate students, but they are primarily for 
«s Usiness "ws Courses numbered 301—400 in the School of Government 
;. > Administrati ] 
uc stration are limite 
400 e Lon é i 


d Human Developme 
O graduat 


Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing 
innovation at GWU. The 701 number is used to des- 
"Ait courses taught | liv l lf It 2m here The 721 
Widesion 4. a ett by individual faculty members. The 72 
Used to; 8nates inno 


m ist cou vative interdepartmental courses The 751 number is 
pa Ted in , tsas sponsored jointly by two or more schools. Courses 
llvercit > 229 770s are 


taught by scholars who hold appointments as 
700 numbers do not indicate the level of diffi ulty 
e from freshman-level 
students 


rof 
for seni In t lis Series rang 
ors an graduate 


9SSOrs. The 


offerings to classes designed 
Unless the course des ription in the 
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requisites or that an interview 
700 courses are open to al 
and the rules of the 


Schedule of Classes indicates that there are pre 
with the instructor is required prior to registration, 


interested students, subject to their advisor’s approval 


respective colleges 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations 


HCS Health Care Sciences 
HSA Health Services 
Administration 
Hist History 
HmKn Human Kinetics 
HRD Human Resource 
Development 
HmSr Human Services 
Hmn Humanities 


Accy Accountancy 

AdSc Administrative Sciences 
AHA Allied Health Administration 
AmCv American Civilization 

Anat Anatomy 

Anes Anesthesiology 

Anth Anthropology 

ApSc Applied Science 


Art Art 

ArTh Art Therapy Idis — Interdisciplinary Courses 
AM Association Management IAff International Affairs 
Bioc Biochemistry Ital Italian 
BiSc Biological Sciences Japn Japanese 
BAd Business Administration Jour Journalism 
Cart Cartography Kor Korean 

Chem Chemistry Law Law 

CH&D Child Health and Libr Library 


Mgt Management Science 
Math Mathematics - 
ME Mechanical Engineering 


Development 
Chin Chinese 
CE Civil Engineering 


Clas Classics Med Medicine , 
ClEn Clinical Engineering Micr Microbiology 
Comm Communication MStd Museum Studies 


CpMd Computer Medicine Mus Music 
CSci Computer Science NSc Naval Science 
Cnsl Counseling NSur Neurological Surgery 
Derm Dermatology Neur Neurology 
Econ Economics Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecolo# 
Educ Educational Leadership OR Operations Researc 
EPol Education Policy Opht Ophthalmology i 


EE Electrical Engineering Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 


EMed Emergency Medicine Path Pathology 
EAd Engineering Administration Phar Pharmacology 
EngS Engineering Science Phil Philosophy 
Engl English Phys Physics 
EFL English as a Foreign Language Phyl Physiology vd 
E&RP Environmental and Resource PCm Political Communicalio 
Policy PS« Political Science 
EnHe Environmental Health Port Portuguese vio! 


Envr Environmental Studies Pchi Psychiatry and Beha 


ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities Sciences 

ForS Forensic Sciences Psyc Psychology 

Fren French PAd Publi Administration 

Gnet Genetics PubH Public Health y 

Geog Geography and Regional PPol Public Policy 
Science Rad Radiology 

Geol Geology Rel Religion 

Ger Germanic Languages and Rom Romance Literatures 

Literatures Rmn Romanian rog” 
Gerontology SLP Service-Learning P 


Gern 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Slavic Languages and TrEd Teacher Education 
: Literatures TCom Telecommunications Policy 
Soc Sociology TrDa Theatre and Dance 
Span Spanish T&T l'ravel and Tourism 
ped Special Education Univ University 
9pHr Speech and Hearing U&RP Urban and Regional 
Stat Statistic s/Computer and Pla ; 
S Information Systems Urol Urology 
Surg Surgery WStu Women's Studies 
SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The numbe 


e r of semester hours of « redit 
~ Course is 


given for the satisfactory « ompletion of 


he 5, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course 
4 „> a year Course giving 3 semester hours of redit each semester is marked 
a ), and a Semester course giving 3 semester hours of credit is marked (3). A 
®Mester ~ > 


10ur may be defined as one 50-minute period of cl 


a Ora » 3 
atory period a week for one semester 


ass work or one 


“OURSE OFFERINGS 


course des riptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academi 
the ene Only with two-semester courses and indi ates that the first half of 

© Is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 


S€mac 

ster, N i 

Stude: t Not all offe summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin 
. 'ummer Sessions Announcem 


n 
> ent for additional 
edule of Classes is published each fall 


and spring 
rmation conc erning the time 


of « ourse offerings 


"OSSOrs A : ^ 7 " i 2 
P Ofessoric] | - Mastro, F.C. Kurtz, C.M. Paik, M.G. ( 
^4 OCiate p #cturers S.M Farag, P. Ben Ezra 
Ssistant fessor D IN Sheldon 
X H ) €ssors W F. T } 


isiting) 


;allagher, J. Hilmy (Chair), F.W Sege! 


1omas, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen 


; ess, | l 
"Tuüctor p vk Lecturers J.L. f 
See mer 


le Sch 
a “Choc , 
Moot ancy e : of Government and Business Administration for programs of study 
Mas ac ' i 
aster of Taxati ELIO the degrees of Bachelor of Aci ountancy, Master of Accountancy 
A Account, On, and Doctor of Philosophy 
cr Dntanc "OUTSes numbered be ow 201 may not be taken for graduate credit 
M Ce > 
edit arses numbered 201 and above may not be take lergraduate 
Ping c 
"Toup 
51 Intr 
od : 
asic e Financial Accounting Horn, Cory | 
es Dowledge of finan il a ntir mcepts and standards as an 
id Part of the decision-n aking process for the management 
'e : . g 
z stment and for busines and government Miona S : 
ave received : s 


( Credit for ; 


Tedit for wa 


1 
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52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting Cí 
and internal reports as an essential part of 
public- and private-sector organizations 
have received credit for a similar 


receive credit for Accy 52 


standard costs, cost structures for control and 
costs, analyses. Prerequisite 


(Fall and spring) 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
Analvsis and interpretation of financial statements for the guid 


agement, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite 


Lé 


13 


31 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3 í 
with primary emphasis 0n ! 


71 Auditing (3) 


Prerequ 


2 Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, 


cost concepts, and variance 


(Fall and spring) 


1 Intermediate Accounting (3) 


In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acqu 
n and 


and services, income 


financial statements. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52 (Fall) 


2 Accounting Theory (3) 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements ot le 
and accounting researc h associations, major 
literature. Prerequisite; Accy 121 (Spring) 


151 Business Law for Accountants I (3) 
An introduction to the legal process and business law conc 
nmercial papers, business 


vith concern for professional accounting certification . . 


professional accountant. Contracts, sales, cor 


and property 
interrelationship of accounting standards, taxation cont 


standards with business law, and the legal liability and eth 


Accy 51-52 Fal 


professional accountants. Prerequisite 


152 Business Law for Accountants II (3 


A broadening of business law concepts 


secured transactions, trusts, wills, insurance 


litigation of the professional accountant's liability as an auditor a ctf 
yf accounting standards, taxation con 


ind the legal liability ane 


advisor. The interrelationship 
and auditing standards with business law 


standards of professional accountants. Prerequisite Accy 


A study of federal income tax concepts 


uals. Prerequisite: Accy 51—52 (Fall 


162 Federal Income Taxation: Corporations, Partnerships, 


Estates, and Trusts (3) 


equity accounting, preparation 


managerial accounting 


Horn, Cory 


the decision-making proces 
` "RO 
isite: Accy 51. Students wi 


yncepts, procedures analyse 


s for 


course < annot 


responsibility 
decision making, 


ading prof 


contributions 


epts 


1Cé 


i 


yartnerships, corporation 
I I i 
and securities. Legis! 


1 
21 


Singleto? 
acc ounting 


rele 


avi ant 
9 


Accy 5129 


Hilm) 


ance of 


màn 
A 


Accy 51-5 


to 


Moers? 


and au 
1] standa 


Moers? 


s, ag? 
ation 


epts for ^. 


jaro? 


ession” 
ac count! 


9 
r b 
toi 


jum 


cO 


cy 
n 
p 


id 


stat 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations partnerships: rint 


and trusts; tax research and planning. Prerequisite ACCV 


Principles and procedures of auditing: generally ac« 
internal control, audit objectives and reports, audit ev 
and legal responsibility, and audit 


(Fall) 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 
Data processing considerations in the design and operatio! 
applicable to manual and £ 


systems. Principles of internal control 


I 


a 


1 


e 


accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 121 (Fall) 


61 


f EDP systems. Prerequisite 


ne 


e, 


ACCOUNTANCY 


175 
190 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course t pics and teaching methods Prerequisite 
Department approval 


191 Advanced Accounting Mastro 
Application of ac« ounting theory to spe areas: consolidated statements 

] » 

business « ombinations, earnings per foreign exchange, price-level 


adjusted statements, so irce and application of funds Prerequisite: Accy 121 
(Spring 


199 Independent Study (3) 


Assigned topics. Admission bv permission of the De 


Staff 
nt Chairman 


(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201 Financial Accounting (3 Kurtz Singleton 
The role of accounting in the decision process of external parties; the 
understanding interpretation ntation of fir 


and imple financial accounting 


(Course equivalent: a similar graduate fi 


1 ing course r Accy 
51-52, or two Similar undergraduate irses Fall and 
02» ; 
*02 Management Accounting (3 
The role of accounting the decision-making f 


understanding of how accounting influer 


ences resour atic lecisi 
the Organization. Prerequisite: Accy 201 Fall g 
211 Busi y Moerse 
usiness Law for Accountants (3 “oe! 
Study of the legal proce ecepts of ess law 
Within the context of the r ıt of t ess 
Corporations partnershir editor relations} 
trusts, wills and the legal ards of the accountant 
(Fall and spring 


221 Cost and Budget Analysis 
1 An advanced cost 
Quantitative t 
Manuf, 


analysis cc 


echniques for 


ictur 


(Spring) 


295 p 

#29 Financial Re 
^ Critica] 
) 
Pronounce 


porting Standards (3 


understanding of the Financia Accounting Standards Board 
ments (Standards) and the Security and E 
Ac ounting Series 

Spring) 


?usiness | 
Federa] ta 


Segel, Sheldon 


Releases Prerequisite: Ac 


ncome Taxation (3 


X concepts applicable to individi 
corporations emphasis on re ognition 

common business tr insactions and on tax 
Accountancy or Master of T 


Gallagher 


partnerships, fiduciaries, and 


consequences attached t 


ng. Not open t Master of 


251 


axation canc i Fall and spring 

Accounti à " X Hiln 
4 ; ang for Multinational Corporations Hilm 
t Saidy o international ac unting standards with emphasis on ac ting 

x foreign Conversior requirements mpatible with domest iccounting 
CO i : 

T B Dsolidation Standar is Prereq lisite: Accy 201 Fa ind spring 
255 x 

us ` : ' ` : i lilm: 

ness Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3 Hilmy 

Ajcoorate Concepts, b ness mi tian nol í ling FASB, SE( 
é ‘Ps s : 

i CI A business combination pronou: ements. Struc analysis of 

) >, m - * : — = - 

Med and Consolidated fina | statements: ac " for not-for fit 
and BOvern Dental organizations Dicke te or (wit! val of instru 
COncurro T s 

*60 T om registration: Accy 225 Fa 
ax , 
esearch and Planning (3 Smit} 
Study , the | 


legislat 


IVe, adm 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


e use of tax research tools in locating, interpreting, and 


ationship between 
te or concurrent 


law. Emphasis on th 
communicating tax law and on the complementary rel 


legal research and quantitative decision making. Prerequisi 
registration: Accy 261 (Fall) 
Gallagher 


261 Federal Income Taxation (3) 
A study of federal income taxation, covering gross income, deductions an 


credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital gains and losses, an 


timing (Fall and spring) 

262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) Smith 
Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operation, distribution 
and transfer of partnership interests. Prerequisite: Accy 261 (Spring) 


263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Gallagher 
A study of federal income taxation of “C” and "S" corporations, covering 


;apital structure, nonliquidating distributions complete liquida 


formation, « 
ie alternative minimum tax. Prerequi 


tions, corporate accumulations, and tł 
site or concurrent registration Accy 261 

264 Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) Smith 
A study of estates, gifts, and trusts covering gross estates, state transfer taxes 
valuation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex trusts Prerequisil&: 
Accy 261 (Spring) 

265 Tax Practice and Procedure (3 Smith 
A study of federal tax practice and procedure, including organization of the 
IRS, ethical responsibilities, statute of limitations, examination of retums 
claims for refund, penalties, and tax rulings. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Accy 261 (Fall) 

266 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3) Smith, Gallagh® 
Advanced study of corporate taxation: corporate reorganizations multiple 
corporations, consolidated returns, and carryover of tax attributes prerequh 


site: Accy 263 (Spring) 


(Fall and spring) 


Gallagher, smith 


267 Estate Planning (3) 
Selected studies in estate and financial planning, with emphasis on estate 
gift, and income tax considerations. Prerequisite: Accy 264 (Fall) 1 
268 Deferred Compensation (3) Gallagher, $m 
; includin 


A study of tax aspects of deferred compensation arrangements 
qualified pension, profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans; retirement plans 
self-employed individuals; individual retirement accounts; and stoc 
tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Accy 261 (Spring) 


275 Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) Kurtz Thom% 
Study of advanced independent (external) and internal auditing concept 
operational auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, aUCE 
electronic data processing systems, computer applications, ethics Prereq? 
site: Accy 225 (Spring) Í 

282 Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3 Sog 
Development and application of accounting system theory, inc luding anal! 
sis, design, and implementation. Integration of electronic data process "m 
accounting systems, and management information systems Prerequis 
Accy 201 (Fall) ff 

290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Sy 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
repeated once for credit (Fall and spring uo 

Sheldon, Mas 


297 Professional Accountancy and 
Business/Government Policy (3) d 
A study of the development process of professional accounting stan 


through examination of the socioeconomic, political, legal, and manage d 
process. Management policy concerns for alternatives in the selecti, d 
or Mast 


accounting standards. Prerequisite: Master of Accountancy 


-q 


ADMINISTRAT 


IVE SCIENCES 177 


Taxation status. This course must be taken during the 
program and will not be waived 
298 Directed Readings and Resea 


last semester of the 
(Fall and spring 
rch in Accounting (3 


Staff 
Fourth Group 
re h-group Courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 
‘Wires. The courses ar 


? open to selected master's students “upor 
e Associate Dean 


1 petition approved by 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3-3 Staff 
An analysis and « ritique of alternative theoretical Irameworks for describing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature values, and actions of American 
Public and private institutions. Problems potentials, and alternatives for 
Structuring public and private institutional nts to meet the needs of 
Society Prerequisite: doctoral degree candid 
391 Doctoral Seminar in Accounting (arr Sheldon, Paik 
easoning and researc h in technical areas of accounting; theoretical issues 
and their application to practice; conceptual themes in professional litera 
^ ture; Comparative acc ounting research analyses Fall and spring 
398 


Advanced Readin 

Limited to d 

.. Tepeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
mited to do, tor 


g and Research (arr 


Staff 
octoral candidates 


preparing for the general e xamination. May be 
k t 


Staff 


al candidates. May be repeated for credit 


ADMIN Jy Yra 

Ax 1 STRATIVE SCIENCES GRADUATE PROGRAM 
C T s 
"ademic Committee: J. Zeic 


Hodges J.N Mosél 


b legree of M é an interdepartmental program leading 
eer designed f aster of Arts in the field of administrative sciences. The program has 
km Dageria] com T public and private sector professionals who wish to increase their 
Dow]e iN petence and to improve their career potent The program provides 
M and skills in the social, behav ‘oral, quantitative, and information sciences 

"üSterof 4 
T a B aL Arts in the field of administrative s lences Prerequisite à bach 


quired Tage from an accre 
ci le ge 

9Clenc e Benera] re 
AdSc 95° Including 46 semester 
^ "Sá X P = "-— 
Student Con 217 OR 233 


Deior s degree 
'dited college or university 
quirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


hours of course work here is no thesis requirement 


Mer may speci line Psyc 244, and otat 104 constit ite the core curriculum. A 
mt, o “i alize in Management Information Systems Human Resources Manage 
e duires Ads. 29 rational Management. The Management Information Systems track 
one Pequires ce e, 203, 205, 206, 219 and 225. The Human Resources Management | 
240 izationa] IS “11, 212, 213, 214 220, 222, and 223. The requirements for the 
E. S udents meo aent track are Psy; 245, 246, and 260; AdS« 215, 216, 217, and | 
3t Pass a Master's omprehensive Examination 
201 inciple. Comi xa 
n ind Management Information Systems 
tion of m = the Management Informat n Syste 
Tamew ‘anagement information j 
m lework Relationshi, racial 
nation, Syst i siructurt 
"te 


on systems 


j 
I rerequisite 


203 Data Communications and Networking 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


202 Database Management and Operating Systems (3) 


pts of operating systems and datab: 
foundation for information system 
k for design and impleme 
system. Hardware an 


Fundamental conce 
tems that serve as the 
ment. Technological framewor 
erized management information 


tion, design strategies and alternatives, 
storage management, virtual memory 


systems, dynamic 
Applications ¢ 


control languages, and systems routines 
turing approaches. I 
site: AdSc 201 and 
OR 233 


Advanced concepts in analysis and development of com 


tion systems. Network, structures, design, and management. Distril 


processing tet hniques and local and network design; 


communication 
sion media, communic ation sottware Applic ations of f 


facilities in microcomputer and mainframe environm 


alternative implementation strategies used in the de 


sciences core curriculum except OR 233 


205 Decision Support Systems (3) 


Analysis and comparison of existing frameworks, tecl 
assisting management in the decision-making process 


tive approaches (e.g., centralized vs. decentralized 
development, and implementation 


f decision suppi 


and software limitations of alternative approaches 


Applic ation of the scientific study of leadership to t 


Jatabase management systems use and 
the administrative sciences core 


procedures, including forms of communicé 


decision-making systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 201 and the administra 


ort systems 


OX 


ase management sy% 
design and develop” 
intation of a comput- 
1 software configuré 


and analytical techniques Operating 


process management 
f data-and-file struc 
inalvsis. Prerequ* 
curriculum excep! 


:puter-based inf 
uted d 
development of tei 
ation, transmi® 
ile and report-writing 
vents. Comparison ? 
ent 


sign of manageme 
tive 


and tools for 
of altern® 
the desig? 
Hardware 
using on inticipal®” 
computer -based x 


iniques 
Overview 
ontrol) to 


future technological improvements. Introduction to n 
i 
sion-making aids and simulations. Contemporary issues and problems e 
effective implementation of decision support systems Prerequisite: I 
202, 203; OR 233 LN 
im . . . 4 
206 Artificial Intelligence and Expert Systems (3 i 
tr : i l 
An introduction to the principles of artificial intelligence, inc luding 4 
practical applications in robotics, natural language programs and adv 
computer input-output devices. Review and analysis of various @*F 
systems, including tools and gener ; classification vs. diagnostic JA 
systems, and building modules. Examination of the design of expert sy ag 
including development of the knowledge base and role of the knowl& 
engineer. Prerequisite: AdSc 202 and 203 
211 Psychology of Personnel Management (3 M 
An overview of the Human Resources Management specialty track ig 
examination, from a psychological systems perspective fa unified hu É 
resources management program, including integration ot human resou ce 
planning, job analysis, employee selection, placement, training perfo e«t 
evaluation, compensation management, and management information y 
tems. Analysis of the psvchological theories underlying major per 
systems 
1 ` i 
212 Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3 on 
An overview of psychometric, legal, and organizational issues 1n peni 
employment testing and selection, with emphasis reliability and v 
of selection instruments and the utility of selection systems. A lys, 
legal environment, including test fairness in selection, adverse impa 
statistical models of test fairness and specific selection te¢ hnique> : 
the employment interview, psychological tests, work samples, aM , 
ment centers. Prerequisite: Stat 104 and AdSc 211 
213 Managerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) "d 
al @ 


he manageri 


ment. Analysis of leadership behavior and 


inageriàl activities. Synthesis of 
major theories of leadershiy inciuding trait, behavior, situational and 
power-influence Synthesis of motivational theories iciuding acognitive 
and cognitive perspectives Application of theories at s levels of forma 
organizations beyond the interperso:i il perspective. Prerequisite: AdSc 21 
214 Personnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems 
Analysis of training and appraisal tec hniques in conte iporary organizatii 
Training topics include developme nt Of management traini ig program | 
training evaluation tex hniques )pics de development of 
performance appraisal techn q t ay isé ms, mainte 
nance of relationship of rewar € al interview 
Analysis of trair ng and rating satisty legal requirements and 
Stimulate employee produ tivity Prerequisite AdSc 212 
“15 Current Issues in Organizational Design (3 
Analytical framew rk tor the design of « ex organizations iding the 
hierarchical bureaucratic, functional trix es. Examination of 
Organizational] techne logies, contro! les g desig i 
Proaches emanating from |} urope, Jay and the ted 5tates, drawing on 
A System theory and moving toward broader rganizational design issues 
216 Theories and Management of Planned Change (3 
Systems view of organizati nai change and development ciud te 
vention strategies, data collection diagni sis, and the integrati ind nage 
4 ment of system-wide organizational change 
217 Produc tivity and Human Performance (3 
Definitions and measurement of individual. tear rganizational produ 
tivity, effectiveness, and etfic y. Models for the analvsis 7 itional 
and individual productivity and productivity gre wth 1 istrialized 
Nations 


218 Desi i 
' Design of User-4 omputer Interface (3 
Study of 


user-computer interaction. Presentat 
üSer-Computer interaction, along with integrat 
7 "3 , " 
Buidelines for systems developers users 


include in 


put, storage and retr 
Include 


environmental factors, user va 'S 
1 and m iltiple users Prerequisite: AdSc 21 
219 Infor Prerequisite: ; 2 
mation Security and Policy (3 
A 
JInputer fraud and effect ve countermeasures for iritv 
le social and al environment of inf ystems iding data 
) i 
privacy and ethics in datal TT agement. Informat ACCESS 'ICy, data 
wn urity, contracts Antitrust and other business tions of policies 
« l 
ansborder data flow, techn gy transfer, electron is transfer systems 
m 
ail, criminal justice nformation systems, cross al differences, com 
)uter į 
p ler infringement of copy: ght, and protection of pron. rights software 
rene f I ind pr zh 
220 " Quisite AdSc 202. ?0 
220 Organis.: 2,2 
E nizationa] Dex ision Making 
theo, ation OÍ processes 1 organizationa ecis 1 aking: the state of 
" Ty > 1 i 
man, esearch and ipplications for the practicing clude 
Nanageria| Stvle and id 
searc} tyle and de ) mak g rot IT S ar diagnosis 
TCh for the desion af : fior ts 
maki 1|esign ( 8 o t ) ore lecisi 
eff ng dec tsion aids nd s Dort ste € € ( le 
25 ®Ctiveness ind r n id m Pr " A )41 
221 | "^d rIsK analysis and decision making. Prer: site: AdSc 2 
troduction to ( 
Introd, > Computers, Programming, and Information Systems 
uctor, Y 
Software and man i 
: agement tormat I stems princi 
) . 
Ples, including day - : A y ^ 1 
man n " 1 processing app ations ata s, database 
agement, and t i 
ex a Operating sy is. F € g 41 ning St 
Pression 


ind do nentat 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


stepwise refine- 


arization, struc tured programming concepts; 
of MIS for 


tured modul 
r-based utilization 


ment and top-down programming. Compute 

planning, « ontrol, and decision-making functions 
222 Theory and Practice of Compensation Management ( 3) 

Analysis of contemporary compensation systems from both theoretical and 
iding the latest decisions of courts and regulatory 
motivational theories of pay determinants an 


practic al perspectives, inc lt 
ance, incentive plans, and manageria 


agencies. Examination of 
effects of salary structures on perform 
compensation systems Prerequisite: AdSc 214 


223 Collective Bargaining (3) 
Analysis of federal and st: 
include the bargaining environment 
arbitration of grievances, and employee relations in non-t 
Behavioral theories of labor negotiations. Prerequisite: AdSc 222 


225 Management Information Systems Development (3) 
f the MIS track. Individual and te 


ite employee relations laws and regulations Topics 
wage and benefit issues in arbitration: 


inion organizations: 


am working expel 


The capstone course o 
and evaluation 0 a 


ence in the actual design, development, implementation, 

computerized management information system Synthesis of organizationé 

and technological aspects of development of information systems, wit 

emphasis on needs assessment, organizational structures, and ¢ omprehensiVe 
ronments ip 


evaluation techniques. Utilization of micro and mainframe envi 
the design of the project 

240 Corporate Policy and Social Responsibility (3 
Examination of the process of policy analysis, development, 
tion. Analysis of policy mechanisms, including technology 
research and development, regulatory and control mechanisms 
examples of policy issues and problems drawn from government 


j 
and implement 


assessmem™ 
[Ilustrativ? 
and in us 


trv, covering a broad range of substantive areas 
295 Directed Research in Administrative Sc iences (arr.) 


Supervised research in selected fields within Administrative S« 
] sponsoring ins 


iences. ^ | 
, 


mission by prior permission of faculty advisor an« tructof. f 


298 Directed Readings in Administrative Sciences (art Ü 
Supervised readings in selected fields within Administrative Sciences A 


mission by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor 


p 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


University Professor M.F. Cunliffe 
Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr (Director) > 


Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 

Professorial Lecturers L. Miller, W.E Washburn 

Associate Professors J.O Horton, J.M. Vlach, R.W. Longstreth 
Adiunct Associate Professor P.]. Cressey 

Assistant Professor P.M. Palmer 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer B.G. Carson 


Affiliated Programs 

Library of Congress 

Smithsonian Institution 

Undergraduate Faculty Advisory Committee 

H.F. Gillette, Jr. (Chair), C.J. Deering, F.S. Grubar, P.P. Hill, R.L. Humphrey, J. Moren?" 
Seavey, R.W. Stephens, D.D Wallace, Jr., A.M. Yezer y 


Graduate Committee 
W.H. Becker, M.F. Cunliffe, H.F. Gillette, Jr LO 
B.M. Mergen, C.C Mondale, P.M. Palmer, L.P Ribuffo, C.W. Sten 


Wallace, Jr., R.-H. Walker 


p 
y? 
Horton, H.L. LeBlanc, R.W Long p? 
J.M viac™ 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 181 


Ba helor of Arts with a major in Ameri« an civilization 


(held-of-studv) 
"equirements must be fulfilled 


The following 


l. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Se iences 
"is Prerequisite course AmCv 71-72. Other introductory « ourses as needed for upper 
divis 

Vision courses in a discipline as described below 

3 


An American studie 


72, and at | 


'5 core, which may be obtained by taking AmCv 167, AmCv Hist 
Eng] 160, 161, 


east 9 hours chosen from AmCv/Hist 771, AmCy Engl/Hist 772, AmCy 
east 12} 162; also expected is a specialized focus, normally d 
struc = lours of second-group cours 

sociolog, approach to the range of American civilization accej 
f 8y, history, literature, history of art and architecture 
religion, gender studies, urban studies). The ; 


ake 
een in the last full year of resic 


lat 
à Covers the core courses 
»Decia] Honors will be 


eveloped through at 
en SO às to provide a 
'ted approaches include 
political science, philosophy 
roseminar, AmCv 179-80, should be 
lence in preparation for the c omy] 
and special disc ipline or theme 
With a ^. awarded to students who fulfill t! 
and ~ point average of 3.5 or better in the req 
» receive honors on the « omprehensive examination 
Programs, wo years of a foreign language and knowledge of statistics and computer 
t ming in the humanities and social sc lences is strongly recommended. Students 
Consult at least once a semester with their Ame 


es in a discipline or theme chos 


rehensive examination 


1e requirements for the major 
uired courses and 3.0 or better overall 


rican studies advisor 
American civilization Requirements are 18 hours of 100-level 
Option. Paral 167 and AmCv/Hist 171-72 plus 9 hours chosen from the foll 
Courses i ) AmCv/Hist 771, AmCv/Engl/Hist 772, AmC\y Engl 160, 161, 162 
folk]; e n American civilization, such as topics in 
Philosophy and religion, literature, art an Vor 


f Arts in the field of American civilization 


Required. rts in American civ ilization or a related field 
Sciences in lé general requirements stated under the Graduate Se hool of Arts and 
Pattern A ncluding (1) AmCv 271-72: (2) 18 semester hours chosen in a carefully related 
Benera Co Study of American civilization; (3) a comprehensive examination 
(4) à thesis pe American civilization and the « andidate’s area of concentration 
SUCCegg " , (6 Semester hours) written on a topic approved by the 
langua d Completion of a reading knowledge examination 
EN pecial Options in 
histo ^] Centration 
to t research in 
decor Benera] 


courses 

owing two 

; (2) related 

urbanism, gender, black culture 
architecture 

l Master C 

Bachelc 


Prerequisite: the degree of 


Covering 
nce in 


student's advisor; (5 
in an approved foreign 
the master's degree program include the fx 


llowing 
in material culture 


Course emphasis on the use of artifacts in 
association with the Smithsonian Institution. Required in addition 
requirements outlined above, AmCv 250 
arts, 


Recommended: courses in 
architectura] history, historic 
ürt, 


al archaeology, history of te hnology, and 
c 

in hist, onc entration ir 
1 S C JTeso 
American .. Serv 
Utlined  arck 


t historic preservation 


ation through a humanistic 
litectura] 


Course emphasis on interpreting issues 


framework. Prerequisite: a course in 


d above, 35 history Required in addition to the general requirements 
by ^ nenta) 3 vis nester hours, including 12 hours of courses recommended by the 
so Ar 71.79 mCv 277..72- 12 | 3 mendad 

3. ^ director of he v» luding AmCv 271 2) Amt 23 78 14 hours rocon nded 

( AC Wenty, istoric preservation program; 6 hours OF thesis supervision 

an fo E ation in folklife “ourse emphasis on the expressive culture of Ameri 
"Quir. in ute and theories and methods for its evaluation and interpretation 

re ng] condition to the general requirements outlined above ; 25 
Biona] mmended additional 


irse work on topics related to fe, such as 
Cul sm, Org cou i 
tura] history : history, material culture, vernacular ar hitecture social and 
Do, 
ctor 
Wor of Phi} 
with the humane in the field of Americ an civilization—This program combines 
cou). e Option y ties and/or socia] sc lences as preparation for research and teac hing 
Of stre. 
ape to have Stressing Preparation for museum and library careers. Applicants are 
ang N 2 
Y to the under td quate background in the 


humanities and/or social 


sciences as they 
f American civilization 


tanding o 


Seon 


182 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
ading knowledge examination in an approv 


foreign language. Candidates must pass à General Examination in four areas within three 
calendar years of matriculation. American cultural history is the only required field. 
Three other fields are elected with approval of the advisory committee; one field must 
erage. Other areas may be chosen from the following groups: (1) 
, political, social, or urban history; folklife, literature, 8l" 
‘an history; historic preservation; or some areas o! 

2) in affiliation with the Library of Congress— 
resources including American history an 
aphic arts 4D 
1 affiliation 


Required: 
Sciences and successful completion of a re 


represent foreign cov 
American diplomatic, economic 
philosophy, or religion; Afro-Americ 
the social and behavioral sciences; 
study in bibliographic 


supervised historical < 
politics, cartography, cross-< ultural studies, government documents, gr 


music, motion pictures and recorded sound, printing and bookmaking; (3) ir 
with the Smithsonian Institution supervised studies including aerospace history; 
history of science, history of technology, industris 


decorative arts, ethnohistory, 


archaeology, material aspects of 
Additional areas of study may be arranged within the University 


of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Spe ial ann 
programs are issued periodically and are available in the office 


history 


American civilization, and various fields in the h 
the 


and in both 
ouncements 


of art 
of the 


Library 
concerning these 
Director of the American Studies Program 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above except those 


dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States 


First Group 


50 Washington, D.C.: 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) 


Gillette and Interdisciplinary Team 


Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the « ontemporary city’ 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty 
and community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same 
Hist/PSc/U&RP 50. (Fall) 

71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) Gillette, viac 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, W 
emphasis on their contemporary importance (Academic year) 


Second Group 
que , a Merg” 
115 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, 


Archaeology and History (3 or 6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Departmen! 
Anthropology. Field study in Mexico and Central America (Summer Y 
160 Early American Literature and Culture (3 Ses" 
Same as Engl 160 
161 American Romanticism (3) T 
Same as Engl 161 ine 
162 American Realism (3) Rom 
Same as Engl 162 m 
165-66 Introduction to Folklore (3—3) M 
Forms of folk expression, including verbal, art, music, dance, and V 


culture AmCv 165: The materials and methods of folklore researc Amt 
166: The folk cultures of the United States—Native Americans, Euro” 
cans, Afro-Americans. Same as Anth 165—66 (Academic year) gillet" 


167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) [d 
An examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expression cg. 
have made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of fur 


including fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, 
culture (Spring) 


5 PROGRAM 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3—3) Horton 
Same as Hist 171~72 

173 Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions 
of black Americans to, and their impact upon American history. Same as 
Hist 173 (Fall) 

174 Afro-American Literature (3) Staff 
Study of texts representing the experience of black Americans and the 
ideas and social forces that have shaped their lives and writings. Same as 
Engl 174 

175 


76 American Architecture (3—3) Longstreth 
Examination of selected topics in American ar hitecture from the 17th 
century to the present. Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, 
technological developments, and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a 
means of interpretation of historic meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as 
artifacts and as signifiers of social, cultural and economic tendencies 
U&RP/AmCv 175 1600-1860; U&RP/AmCv 176: 1860 present. Same as Art 
176 and 191 (Academic year) 

177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3 
Washington. D.C., 
Preservation as 
Preservation 


Gale 
will be the primary exhibit for the study of historic 
it has developed over the past century. Experience with 
Issues as shown by examples in other localities will also be 


discussed. Lex tures, class discussions of the readings, and field trips 
to neighborhoods and sites subjected to preservation efforts. Same as 
179 U&RP 177 (Spring) 

3-80 : i . gy a à i 
Proseminar in American Civilization (3—3) Mondale 
Oordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization (Aca 
demic year) 

184 © , qeu n 
Contemporary American Civilization (3 Staff 


*Xamination of the 


patterns of contemporary American life through study of 
iterature, the 


185 arts, and political, social, cultural, and e trends 
x story of Women in America (3 DePauw 
“ame as Hist 185 
186 US. U 


Irban History (3) 


y of the American city from colonial foundations 
Oc using on rel 


Gillette 
to the present 


Histor 


ationships between social and ec 


orm. Sna a nomic forces —_ physic al 

trona ial emphasis on transitions from pre industrial to industrial to 

histor, itan forms, with attention to implications for public policy and 
192 The ` pn servation. Same as Hist 186 Fall 

History am can Cinema (3 x Mergen 

Tecognize criticism of American films. The course will enable the student to 

i '? and e 


valuate cinema tec hniques, to express the evaluation « learly 
8, and to understand the role of films in the context of American 
93 Fi l E ae as Art 192 (Spring and summer 

Joint -aboratory Research in Arc haeology (3 Cressey 
the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
May include Field and/or laboratory tec hniques and in 


terpretation. T Opics 


igrap} excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stra 
aphy 
patio) y and environmental rex onstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, and 
r s ; : : 

of Cl analysis Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule 

94 In e (Summer) 
9ducti latem 
J 9n to Historical Archaeology (3 Cressey 


he American Studies Prog 
urvey of the 


he Anthropology 
basic data and met} ds of research 


in the material 
opring 


183 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


195 Independent Study (3) 


Open to a limited number ol 
research or as an internship with a Washington museum OF historical 


Approval of advisor required. (Fall and spring) 
197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining an« 


through recorded interviews Examination of major pu 
history z oral history proj 


Particular attention to ongoing 

ton area. Same as Anth/Hist 197 (Fall or spring) 
198 Special Topics in American Studies (3) 
May be repeated for « redit provided the topic differs. Admission by permis 


sion of instructor 


an Civilization majors às direct 
society: 


Ameri 
Mergen, Gillette 
| using historical data 


blished works in of 
ects in the Washing 


Staff 


Third Group 
Gillett? 


225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with emphasis 
jeld trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and relat 
as Hist 225 (Spring 


through f 
reservation and conservation. same 
Vlac 


issues of historic | 
254 Folklore Theory (3) 

An intellectual history of 

theories and methods. Same as Anth 254 


+ lal 
American folklore research; analysis of particul? 
(Spring) 

vlach 


257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) i 
f various geographic 
and architect! 


Research and discussion on the traditional cultures o 
regions of the United States. Analysis of folk art, craft 
regional and ethnic identities. same as Anth 257 (Fall) f 
259 Topics in American Folklife (3) su 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects re 
as public sector folklife policy, folk musi 
and culture. The specific topic will be deter 
faculty and the curriculum needs of the folklife 
credit. Same as Anth 259 el 
260 Women in the American Work Force (3 pal? 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Women’s studi? 
j in the labor force EU 


Multidisciplinary analysis of women s role 8 
Views of women's work in the home, 


and out of the work force; * 


lated to folklore and folklife sud 
0 


oral literature, or ethnic 107. 
mined by the interests of aval T 
program. May be repeat 


Program 
gender based division ol labor 
outside it; interrelationships of women In 
race, and ethnic differences (Spring dal? 

MoD’ 


271-72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3-3) n 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and tes, | 
introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of MP 
of Arts in the field of American civilization Academic year) "m, 
277—78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3 Lone cj 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and Reg" gi 
Planning Department. Same as Hist 277-78 Exploration of SCOF gi 
purpose of the preservation movement In the Un ted States with foots jy 
developments from the 1960s to the present. Topics covered include us 
emergence of preservation theories in the 19th century relationships o 
attitudes toward the past and toward design the intent and imp of? 


yproaches to doc umentation: t "m 
inge Discu J8% 
te 


:ppleme® 


legislation, organizational dynamics, aj 


cept of significance, and preservation as an instrument of ché 
agencies Sl 


with representatives of organizations and public 
lectures (Academic year sul , 
286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3 1 
Same as Educ 286 si 
m 
gri? 


289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3—3 
, Am 
instructor. Preparation in 


Research problems selected by the 


DIES PROGRAM 


cultural history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar Aca 
demic year) 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3 
Joint offering of the American Studies 
Department. Field and/or 


Cressey 
Program and the Anthropology 
laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics 
may include excavation methods. recor ling photography preservation, stra 
onstruction, typology, use 


es 


graphy and environmental rec 


wear analysis, and 
spatial analysis. Specific rese 


nounced in the Schedule 
heldwork as AmCv 193 but with 
1 required Summer 


arch area and topics a 
of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Same 


additional readings and research 
295 Independent Study arr.) 


Staff 
Limited to master's « andid 


ictor required 


ates. Written permiss instr 
(Fall and spring) 
290 vn f; i |! il 
99-300 Thesis Research (3—3 


(Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 


Staff 


351 Verna« ular Architecture (3) 
Examinatior 
Survey and 
and use 


Vlacl 
traditions in American building 
field techniques, comparative sti 


1 of selected regional and ethni 
g 


of related types of Objects 
379-80 ) of doc umentary sources Spring 

eadings in Americ an Cultural History (3—3 
"or students preparing 


the field of Americ 


Mergen Walker 
losophy general exam lation ir 
an Civilization Academic year 


: dvanced Reading and Research (arr) 


for the Doctor of Ph 


Staff 
Amited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophv general examina 
=$ tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring 
! Dissertation Research (arr Stall 
Amited to Doctor of Philosophy andidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall a 
411 and spring 
; 
COUR 
'" VRSES Oppr, ,. 
Ther OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Taduate c 
Dto Tàm "um School of Arts and Sciences is affiliate 1 with the Library of Congress in a 
ât the Libra i38 to the degree of Doct r of Philosophy. The following courses are offered 
ary of Congress by members of its st aff 
T n 
hirg Group 
Ite 
^39-56 Ree 
t esearch Orientation Seminar: Americana in Walke 
E" Library of Congress (3—3 
or] ination of major themes in American ci zation as they relate to the 
to Lavtions ot the Library ot Congress. Full-vear irse with direct exposure 
)L R 
shee Staff and materials May be taken either as a mal sem | 
n y | 
Res, ins In à researc} paper or as preparation for a doctoral re g he 
ti earch Materials f the Studv of an I heir Content, Colle 
: on Arrangement and Use Alternate acade vears f 
0 : 
Urth Groy f 
55 96 
actic . fj { 
E um: Advan: ed Library Research (3-3 | 
actica] problems tr "n" nat with - "IP | 
lon; > £ : U mul 1 ‘ d 
los Am ibrary of ( gres 1 [ it gra | 
X 
389 A o AmCy 255—56 Academ veal | 
ce a 
Limited . Reading and Research (arr | 
tio 9 students prepar ng for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina | 
n in fields ffer -~ hum 
Tepeate "xi 


May be 


190 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Fc 
si 
SI 
COURSES O 
The Graduate 
Program for 


courses are offered at the 
ait Gallery by members of their staffs 


Portr 


Third Group 


250 € 


American Civilization (3] 

Familiarization with the historic 
and introduction to opportunities for resear 
historical objects Required of all students in the 


i 


t2 
[22 
pà 


members and research associates 
furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as historic 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Museum Research and Education (3) 


Supervised work and/or study under the direction of 
museum visitor behavior, costume 


al document 


yr Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertati 


gnificantly related to collections of tl 


yecialists at the Library. Prerequisite AmCv 355-56 


FFERED IN AFFILIAT 


» School of Arts and Sciences 1s 
Graduate Students in the History of American Civilizati 


)rientation Course: Material Aspects of 


»rograms affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution 


(Fall and spring) 


284 


285 


American Decorative Arts (3—3) 


Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving dome 
luding those made of wooe, 


from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, inc 
glass, metal, and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequisite to AmCv 
vear| 

Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and t 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in Ame 


involving the use of artistic materials in different n 


»e Library of Congress. Super 


ons based upon OF 


vised by 


(Fall and spring) 


on 


(Fall) 


253 


he 


edia 


National Museum of American History and at the N 


al collections of the Smithsonian Instituti 
h and publication basec 
master's and 


Washburn an 
Smithsoni 


rican cultura 


ION WITH THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution s 
The following 


ationa 


Washburn, Merge? 


on 
j on 
doctor& 


d Staff 
an ste 
,s an 
ation. 


Carson 


„stic artifact 


j, clay: 
(Acac emit 


Miller 


Art Department 


Ih isto — ) 


emphasis 


methodology and analytic techniques. May be repeated for « redit 


Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) 
Selected readings on the interrelations among tec hnolog 


in the United States 


Fourth Group 


152 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3 


Supervised study and/or fieldwork in selected subject are 
(Fall or spring) 


394 


395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


activities of the Smithsonian Institution 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philos 
tion in fields off 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates 
related to the material aspects of American civilization 
curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution 


credit (Fall and spring) 


ANATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Professors F 


Johnsor 


Associate Professors 


1 


y, labor, 


May 


be 


Merge? 


and societ 


as related tot 


ophy general eX 


ered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 


D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (Chair), E.N. Albert, M.J. K 


F.J. Slaby, R.J. Walsh, K.D. Peusner J.M Rosenstein, R-& 


h $ 


ami? 
May b 


peant 


preparing dissertations sign! und 
Students work fo 
repeal 


Doctor of Philosophy 
Stated under the ( 


in the field of anatomy Required 

;»raduate School of Arts and Sciences 

toficiency in biostatistics and « omputer s 

and Ora] examination that will cover at le 

S an h fields cell ultrastruc ture, ¢ 
?: and physica] anthropology 


aculty approval is required for all courses 


Candidates must d 
tence. There will be a comprel 
ast three areas of anatomical studies 


smbryology, gross anatomy histology neuroanat 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) 


Regional dissections of adult cadaver sup 

Laboratory fee, $30 Fall 
203 Human Developmental Anatomy (1 

Origin and development of human body 
„n _ development in interpreting anatomical anomalies Fall 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) 

Gross and micros: opic anatomy 
..... Laboratory fee $13 
205 Human Mic roscopic Anatomy (3 
Mic TOSCOpic structure of 
Laboratory fee 


»onell and Staff 


nt lectures and x-ravs 


ed with 


K. Johnson 


emphasis on study of 


man 


T. Johnson 


t central nervous system and special senses 


Koering and Staff 


cells, tissues, and organs of the human body 


20 (Fall) 
Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1 l. Johnson 
Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain Prerequisite: Anat 204 
“aboratory fee, $10 (Spring 
20: Tob 


e Use of Audiovisual Techni 
> 
Preparation of 


ques in Anatomy 
a significant audiovisu: 


2 Allan 


1; program about some aspect of human 
á anatomy Laboratory fee, $20 Spring 
á I " - 7 
“ Neurobiology (3) Staff 
^ integrated survey of the structure and function of t} 


ion of the human nervous 
System; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Sa 


n me as Phyl 212 
221. 2, g Oratory fee, $25 
seminar (1. 1 
esearch re 


Walsh 
special topics by 
and 


ports and disc ussions ot OY guest lecturers, staff 


Students Academic year 


Anatomical Research (1 


: Staff 
, Jor research te, hniques as applied to biol gical materials in the various 
252 piatomi. al disciplines Fall 
s ysical Anthropology (1 Staff 
ariations in humans and fac tors affecting them; human evolution and racial 
53 ; ral aces; anatomy and culture of ancient humans SI ring) wt oi 
ssue Interactions (1 Walsh, Rosenstein 
nterac tions of the central nervous system with the mus: uiar, sensory, and 
Audor Tine systems Student presentations and nical aspects. Prerequisite 
254 Fetal ac’! 212 Spring . 
Dissecen tomy (2) Allan 
ined of midgestationa] fetus. ( omparison of fetal and adult structures 
Terat nrollment Laboratory fee, $10 Spring 


K. Johnson 


emphasis on 


to 
£ Xperiment l 
260 Electron M al de 


= ‘croscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture 
roduc tion te n he | 


) the m rphology of the ce ind its relationship t t 


I ati i Ht t eceieciron 
tec hniques Sprir 
‘croscopy (4 


teratologi princij 
Sign. Limited enrol 


and techniques, with 


ment 


Koering 
‘lec ron M 


K ering 
routine processing of specimens preparation and inter 


of mic rographs. Limited enrollment 


Admission by permission of 
2 L 
26» 199; $25 Prerequisite Or concurrent registration: Anat 260 Laboratory 
2 Gr Spring) 
Detailed dr” of Upper and Lower Extremities (2 | and Staff 
readin “section supplemented by x-ray anatomy 


liscussions, assigned 
Limited " 


aboratory fe« $10 Sprir 


Ing 


nrollment. | 


The general requirements 
emonstrate 
iensive written 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Professors R.K. Lewis (Emeritus), R.M Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, Jr 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell and Staff 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigne 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) staff 
Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell and Sta 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assign? 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, 
and Lower Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supple 
reading. Limited enrollment 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) 1 Johnsof 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration © 
ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading Limited enrollme® 
Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Alla? 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, 
pheral components of autonomic nervous system, 


266 


Snell and Stall 


mented by x-ray anatomy; disc ussions, assign® 


Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


functi 
with clinical conside 


(Spring) jan 
275 Advanced Human Embryology (1) A di 
Microscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical per! 
during embryogenesis Limited enrollment (Spring) suf 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) ing 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomic al subspecialties endocrina) 


ay be repeated for credit (SPO sh 
Bohn, Peusner, Rosenstein, í 
and functional organization 0 
(Spring—alternate y@ pel! 


ogy, teratology, growth, and others. M 
277 Special Topics in Neuroanatomy (3) 
Selected topics regarding the struc tural 
nervous system. May be repeated for credit 
288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) ; 

Lectures and demonstrations on areas of « linical importance (spring 
289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Cell Biology (3) sd” 5 


The application of biochemic al and electron micrographic tec hniques V 
sul 


cell biology research. Limited enrollment 
jl 
for cr 


sul 


j 
„neral exam 


295 Research (arr.) 
Content differs each time course is offe 


Fee to be arranged (Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gt 


tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) sil 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) pdt + 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 


red; may be repeated once 


(Fall and spring) 


— 


. v K. Golla: 


Professorial Lecturer A. Franklin 
Associate Professors S.L. Simons (Chair), A.S. Brooks, C.] Allen 


Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey 


Lecturer A.G. Webster 


Associate Professorial Lecturers S. Hertz, G Teleki, Jr., J.E. Yellen 
Assistant Professor D. Caro 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer R.K. Evans 
" M 


rhe following 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology (departmental) 
ments must be fulfilled MT d 
The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 5C 
Prerequisite courses Anth 1, 2, and 3 pio 
(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, 9 


3. Required courses in other areas 


ANTHROPOLOGY 189 


t "e ` 
NY French, German 


Russian 
Anthropology 


or Spanish (or another major language approved by the 


y Department); (b) 6-12 semester hours of course work in related depart 
Ments Recommended tor ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political 
ET lence, Psychology, and soc iology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in American 
ex Hlization art history geography and regional s tence, geology, and history; for 
MPhasis in physical anthropology, courses in anatomy and biological sciences Courses 
Philosophy and statistics are strongly recommended for all anthropology majors 
Requirements lor the major—24—36 semester hours in second group anthropology 
ins including Anth 101 and at least one course from h the fi llowing four 
(161 ^ aspects of culture (« ourses numbered in the 150s and 199 and 200), linguistic s 
hthrop ct 168, or 169], ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s ind physical 
Pursue 089 or archaeology (« urses numbered the 180s). Students intending to 
each in > 8raduate degree in anthropol gy sh uid and at tae ne ourse 
Sem; E haeology and physical anthropology. Qualified seniors may enroll in 200-level 
ethnogra Eee with the permesi » of the n ti 
the lajos M Or ar Eu ai Neid school m may be a 
Su m. approved by the department and majors are 
t ter programs Opportunities also exist for f i an 
r demic year, both within the de partment and elsewhs 
edit for suc] , . x =F 
hours N âr ^ l work (not to exceed one quarter ot stude 
Bradu i: wicpology) may be granted through registrat on ir 
"ergrad, vith Special Honors must register for semes 
of directe tate Resear h, and write a paper ol special distin 
ed read 


R Ing or research 
üche 
ta]... Plor of Arts y ith 


-Ar a major in classical archae "ogy and anthropology (de partmen 
f 11 » a . 
‘llowi, nterdepartmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art Departments. The 
] 
The tequirements must be fulfilled 
Y * gene 
Studen , Bene ral requirements stated under 


Se Columbian 
Sati. ~ Sh 
ttisfying Ould 


College of Arts and Sciences 
E the 
Sc lenceg } 


advisor regard ng 
meaningful initiation int 


Consult a departmental 


courses to be taken in 
requirement for 


ito the natural and mathematic al 
Fren tuired Courses in other areas: 6 semester ho irs equivalent, of introductory 
Stud erman, Latin Greek, or a Near Easterr tanguage. A second year of language 
oad r paronaly encouraged. Since graduate study in archae logy usually involves 
ud Sho, Paration “specially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate 
nd Padua. Consult with the departmental advis is early as possible in the 
bee Quine ? Programs 
152 98 red Courses in the maior Anth 3, 183, 184 and e course chosen from Anth 
he 02. 1 TN ^ Se “Pproved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chose from Art 
Come fr Tp 155 tw Courses chosen from ( las "1 72. 108 0: tw ourses 

Dlete, ist 107. 108, 109, 110 (students electi.g Hist 1 


1ON 


190 COURSES OF INSTRU 
including Anth 2 
Anth 156 or 157; 


18 credit hours are required, 


4" 
79); Anth 151 or 152; 


Minor in sociocultural anthropolog 
101; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-17 
chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, 159, or 200 

Itural communication—18 « redit hours are required, in« luding Anth 
159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179), one course 
168. Psyc 115 is recommended 


and 
one course 

Minor in cross-cu 
2. 161, 162; Anth 150 or 
chosen from Anth 153, 155, 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology 
in anthropology is preferred but not mandatory 
included courses above the introductory level in 
tion. linguistics, archaeology. and physical anthropology 
in anthropology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more unt 
courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program 

1. General degree Required the general requirements stated under the Graduale 
School of Arts and Sciences Th ists of 24 semester hours o 

mester hours). A thesis ® 


roved graduate course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 se 
circumstances, however, the department may permit à program 


: semester hours of approved course work without a thesis: ; 
Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 shouk 

ing the first 24 semeslt 

: e 
four undergraduat 

n in a majo 


158, 163, 165, or 
Prerequisite: à bachelor’s degree; 4 major 
The undergraduate program should have 
anthropological theory, sot ial organizé 


Students with less bac kgroun 
jergradualé 


e minimum requirement cons 


app 
preferred; under certain 
of study consisting of 3€ 
ester hours drawn from the sequence 


program of study and should be completed dur 


students with fewer than 


a reading knowledge examinatio 
aduate work. / 


re beginniP 


least 6 sem 


included in the 
hours of graduate course work. For 


semesters of one major foreign language, 
fore beginning the third semester of gi 


ive Examination must be passed befo 


foreign language must be passed be 
written general Master's Comprehens 
the 28th semester hour of graduate work 
museum 


1 ts 
2. With a concentration in training—Required: the generat requirere? 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program oi study is the s 


that described for the general degree above, with the following ext eptions: 
36 semester hours o juate course wo : 
hours of work in museum-related course? 
Museum training students ip 
an appropriate course il 7 
No thesis is required: d 
research paper ip 
interest 

the mast" 


1S 
minimum requirement consists ol 


must include from 12 to 15 semester 
in an internship 


f approved grac 


ind 
semester hours of which may be 


substitute for the foreign language 
chemistry or photography, ií approved by the department 
students are expected to submit to the department at least one 
publishable quality on a museum related topic. Students whose primary 
techniques, rather than anthropology, are advised to apply to 


reading examination 


museum 
rogram in museum studies (see Museum Studies) 


levelopment—Required the general requirements ii 
dv is the same å ov! 


a 36-credit* "m 


With a concentration in 


inder the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences The program of stu 


described for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this 1$ 
nonthesis program, including 6—9 hours in development anthropology ( Anth 220)" 4 id 
222), 18-21 hours in other anthropology courses, and 6-9 hours in economic? ^ 
economic development. In some circumstances à thesis may be allowed. The progie gs 
lesigned to improve the student's understanding of complex levelopment pro "T 
such as economic change, population health, education, migration, and et ology: V, D 
anthropological framework. A limited number of internships will be availab 
public and private development agencies in the Washington area n 5 
4. With a con entration in folklife Req iired: the gener al requirements stated k no 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study Is the same P po 
described for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this is à zo-credit ig 
thesis program consisting of 24 hours of anthropology, in luding 6 hours of folklor es? 
ourses (Anth/AmCv 254 a id 257). In some circumstances 36-credit-hour non 
program may be allowed of 
tor of Philosophy in the field of geobiolog) oo Goodie! P 


Master of Science ind Doct: 


First Group 
| Introduction to Biological 


Anthropology (3 
Survey of human evolut 


Brooks and Staff 


lon, genetics and pl variation, and primatol 


Ogy Frequent laboratory exercises Laboratory fee, $ 
2 Introduction to Al 
Sociocultural Anthropology 
Survey of the world's cultures 


1ysical 


(Fall and spring) 
Hen, Caro, Golla, Krulfeld, and Simons 


ulustrating the principles of cultural behavior 
(Fall and spring) 


Introduction to Arc haeology (3) 
Introduction to archi 
tory met} 
of world 


*Ccond Group 


Humphrey, Brooks 
1ieologi« al survey and excav ation tex hniques and labora 
ods of dating and an lysis. Brief history of ar haeology and survey 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises Fall 


S 


ind Spring 


101 Survey of Anthropological Theory (3 
The development of 

Exploration of selecte 

pology Prerequisite: Anth 2 and 3 Fall 

Field Prog 

Arch 


Joint 


anthropological tl ught as seen in historical 


d basic concepts and theories of 


contemporary anthro 
ram in Mesoamerican 
aeology and History (3 or 6 


offering of the Americ 
Anthropology 


., 2nd Central A 
150 Comparative 


Humphrey, Mergen 


an Studies Progran 
Field study of ar haeologi 
merica (Summer 

Value Systems (3) 


and the Department of 


nd historical sites in Mexico 


Krulfeld 
Vorld views, conc eptual systems and value orientations of representative 
151 Cares throughout the world 
m Parative Economic Systems (3) 
le 


Cross-cultural analysis of econ 
Batherers herders 


ecology an 
On these economies 


Mi ~ 
an, Culture, and Environment (3 
Basic Princip] 


ptes of cultural ecology. Human interactio 
both 


Krulfeld 
organizations, including hunters and 


cultivators, and peasants the r 


lationship of economy t 
1 to other aspects of culture; and the impact of the outside world 


( with the ecosystem 
past and present; emphasis on the at = anthropologica 
153 nes to current environmental problems 
: 0l0gical Anthropology (3 SIMO 
elevance of psychol gical theories t human evolution and the cross 
cultura] study of per ality. Cultural determinants ot personality format 
(Sp, nenta] health. Prerequisite: Anth 2 ¢ r permission of instructi 
154 Anthro 
; com o8. Drama, and the Human Experience j - Garner Alle 
traditions pa. approach to the meaning of humanity in « ifferent litura 
ritual form, sea nation of the role of drama in daily life in its secular and 
Through ad — mtexts in which it is developed for cons ious pes 
_ of Specific a t "en - “a can lead to a better unders anding of the s eni ance 
155 Reli : Cons and events ind of human experience. Same as IrDa 140 
m Bion, Myth, and Magic (3 Simons. Aller 
with ae of religion devel ved by anthropologists: su vey of world relig 
» as Rey A Phasis On pre liter ite societies religious processes and inge. Same 
156 Comp, : : (Spring 
compart’? se al and Legal Systems (3 ( Ht » 
Soms, and state “yee tica] cai Systems, in ,.ing Dands, tribes e 
Ompa e Kinship and Social Struc ture (3 Simons, Allen, Hertz 
a 5 I X tt rr 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Emphasis on preliterate so ieties, with some attention 


political organization 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor 


to complex systems Prerequisite 

(Fall) 
158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Allen 
including the role of art in « ulture, influences up” 


The art of tribal society, 
the artist, and beliefs and practices asso¢ iated with art production 


159 Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) 
The study of culture through the analysis of symboli: 
mvth, cosmology, folklore, art, ritual political svmbolism, and the 
studv of kinship. Prerequisite Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
odd years) 
Golla 


161 Language and Culture (3) 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of language and ¢ ulture: 
lications 


the origin and evolution of human language; ¢ ultural and social imp 
of literacy (Fall) 
Golla 


162 Language and Society (3) ye 
Linguistic variation and change; soc ial ates of linguist 


Allen 


systems int juding 
symbolic 
(Fall, 


and political correl 


differences; language in history (Spring) staff 
163 Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) 2 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropologi@ 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introdu® 
tion to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic records 

Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $15 
viach 


165—66 Introduction to Folklore (3-3) 
Same as AmCv 165—66 
Gol 


168 Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) o 
techniques 


Phonetics, grammatical analysis, princ iples of lexicography, : 
linguistic reconstruction and other tools of anthropological linguistic 
search (Fall 
J coll 
die 


169 Intensive Study of a Language (3) 
Analvtic study of a selected language, 


in a university context (suc h as an 
of the methods of anthropological linguistics 


J 
ordinarily one not frequently stu m 


American Indian language). 9 ite 
illustration prerequis 
Anth 168 (Spring or summer) ? 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lewis, 
Culture history and ways of life among the are 
to the ethnographic present. Prerequisite Anth 2 


ps up 


a's various í ultural grou cto! 
or permission of ins 


(Summer) Goll 
, lati i : hv 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Humphrey: "WU 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the € gp 
(F8. 


culture areas. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor y 
Aller yi 
es OF " 

a rel 


172 Cultures of South America (3) 


Comparative study of native American, Iberian, and African « ultur 5 
Emphasis on world view intereth™ to! 


America and their interactions 
mission of ins 


tions, and culture change. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or per 


(Fall) yew? 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) .. Mid? 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanes!® 
nesia, and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instruct 

(Fall, odd years) a” 

175 Topics in Asian and Circumpolar Humphrey Krulfeld. a" 1 

M 


Ethnography (3) 

Intensive, integrated 
(including Circumpolar regions) 
Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit. I 


in or € 


studv of a selected culture area 
ounced 130} 
th * 


Specific area to be ann 
"rerequisile: ' 


permission of instructor 
gt 


177 Cultures of the Near East (3) F 
Geographic environment, language, religion and social structure 
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and nomadic peoples of the Near 
Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 
178 Cultures of Africa (3 


East: emphasis on the Arab 


world 
permission of instructor 


Spring) 


Lewis, Car 
Comparative examination of the 


porary problems of sub 
permission of instruc tor 
New World Arc haeology (3) 

Introduction to ar haeological 
American culture histo 
Pleistox ene perioc 


history cultural levelopment and contem 


Saharan African cultures Prerequisite: Anth 2 


Humphrey 


survey of North 
the Americas durin 


methodology and theory 
ry from human entry into 


» the 
it g the 
| until the time of the fi 


irst European contacts Prerequisite 
Anth 3 or permission of instructor opring 
183-84 Old World Prehistory (3—3) Brooks, Evans 
Survey of human prehistory in I pe Afr 1, and Asia from the earliest 
hominid cultures to 


the beginnings of advan ed civilizations. Anth 183 
Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age 
Cultures Prerequisite: Anth 3 


j Academic year 
185 Latin American Archaeology (3 Humphrey, Allen, Caro 
' Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the Paleo Indian period 
through the Spanish Conquest. Focus on Andean South America in even 
years, 


on Mesoameric a in odd yei 
Anth 3 or or 


Physical Anthropology of Modern Man 


An Overview of human 
Includes 


tions. 


irs. May be repeated for credit Prerequisite 
permission of instruct 


186 


j 


Ubelaker 
iasis on the skeleton 
Opology, individual and 


variation, w 
history of physical anthr 


archeological recovery 
Paleopat} 


ith special er 


Population varia 


of human remains paieodemography, growth 


187 10logy, and forensic anthropology Prerequisite: Anth 1 Spring 
, Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3 Brooks 
le fossi] re ord of hominid evol 


theory 
the P} 


ution considered in the light of evolutionary 
Brief review of the eariier human antecedents, with 
, -eistocene remains Prerequisite: Anth 1 
,rimatology (3 

Physic al 1 charac teristics of the 


their relationship to human physical lution. Frequent meet 
i | ! 
Es hgs at the National Zoological Park Prerequisite Anth 1 Fall) 

c Ethnohistory 3) 

“Construction 


an 
alysis of historical doc uments 


Othe X 
other indirect Sources. Specific topic to I 
lasses S 


onc 


ntration on 


ng ven 3 
188 ig, evt years 


l'eleki 
and behavioral 


mate groups and 
and cuitural ev 


Allen, Humphrey, Caro 
of the history of a selected pre iety through the 


logical remains, and 


the Schedule of 

193 p; ame as Hist 190 

teld and Laboratory Research in Arc haeology Cressey 
arte ri; e American. Studies [ fi d ud ius e 
May include e vati -y a * w uns A eiit ia > ne at i p 
tigraphy j excavation methods, rec rding photog ly, preservation — 
Spatial des environmental re onstruc tion, typology wear analysis and 
9f Classe alysis. Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule 

194 | es 


Niro, Í . ~ 
oint duction to Historical Arc haeology (3 

Offering of the American Studies Program 
nt. Survey of t 


Cressey 


and the Anthropology 
he basic data and 


cu tu t nd methods of research in the material 
gs re " ^ 
195 Und ~ of recent history Spring 
hdiy Traduate Research (arr Staff 
Idue "Y . . 
May | tal re search problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty 
De reno 
Dern Tepeated for , redit Prerequisite: Appropriate roductory course or 
1g . USsion of S > 
J6 pecia] 7 instructor 
cial Tan: 
OUrses Opics in Anthropology J Staff 
hnour, offered by Visiting faculty I nent; Herings. Topic to be 
Site: A ‘ced in the Schedule of Classes € ated for credit. Prerequi 
nth 2 or permission of 


Third Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


197 Oral History and Interview Tec hniques (3) Stall 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197 
198 Senior Seminar (3) 
Study and discussion of se 
Anth 101 and senior standing in anthropology af 
199 Techniques of Field Research (3) Sta’ 
Training in the development ot s 
urban and rural, at home and abroad, 
and documentation, 
field situations and problems Intended primarily for those intend 


Inited States or abroad but useful to anyone likely : 
Anth 2 or permission 


lected major works in anthropology Prerequisite 


rent field situatioD* 


kills necessary for diffe 
jues of observé 


in developing technic 


as well as skills in handling I 
ing to x 
to be 


ca 
tion, participation practi 


field research in the | 
living or working in a foreign í ulture. Prerequisite 


instructor T 
200 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3 Krulfe f 
es to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases 1n the 
delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization ° 
data. Students will design and carry out their own field projects in 
Washington area. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 


Approach 


(Spring) 


3 : ` Ordo? 
201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks. Gord Í 
in the various subdis¢ jpline 


Theories, methods, and current issues 


biological anthropology (Spring) | 
Krulfeld, M 
sin* 


jen 


202 Proseminar: Sociocultural Anthropology (3) 
Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology: st 
current journal and monograph materials (Spring) col! 
203 Proseminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) E god 
e in biological, soci% 


Contemporary anthropological studies of languag 


4 


historical perspectives (Fall) pro" 
2L 
Humphrey: ^ yr $ 


204 Proseminar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) 
Survey of the most recent archaeological techniques and theoreti j 
proaches to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past pos? 


211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) "m. 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments Individual co? A. 
tion projects to determine composition, construction, decomposit y 

Conservation lé 


materials, and possible stabilization techniques 
Art or Anth 212 poe 


experience. Prerequisite or conc urrent registration: 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) "T 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments Physical $U7 ag È 


s tr) 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials Chemis isi? 
D. 
rials. Pre 


physics underlying techniques used to conserve these mate 
Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of instructor (Fall) id o 
220 The Anthropology of Development (3) Krulfe^ 
The role of anthropology in development emphasis on theoretical : 
tives that distinguish the unique contribution of inthropology to un ei 
ing processes of change in Third World societies. Issues inc lude lan mif 


ecological impact, agricultural and pastoral systems, women's IO pol; 
The role of anthro d 


tion, political institutions, and proletarianization 
planning, feasibility studies, and implementation of developme™ i 
and policy (Fall) : «o, 
221 Key Variables in the Development Process (3) Caro ^ 
d for anthropologists' development work in th yn ^, 


Major factors require 
population, education, agriculture, irrigation, 
migration and resettlement, marketing, and communicatio 
studv of the major variables and processes in each area to 
planning, feasibility study, implementation and evaluation 


ea yy 
forestry, nutrition: jati” p 
ns. 1507 com 


aid spit 
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<22 Issues in Development (3) Krulfeld, Caro 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 

“54 Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 
Same as AmCv 254 

255 Anthropology, Education, and the Museum 
The role of anthropology in e 


anthropological researc h and 
niques anc 


j 


Staff 
ducation and museums. | 


:mphasis on current 
on innovative museum 
1 materials Seminars 


and classroom tech 
and teaching den 
laboratories 


nonstrations at museums and 


257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
| Same as AmC\ 257 
258 Seminar: Anthropology of Allen, Krulfeld 
Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) 
Anthropol gical approaches to aesthetic pr 


oblems and tl 
In the conte 


ieories of symbolism 
S Xt of ethnographic materials 
»9 Topics in American Folklife (3) Staff 
A seminar devoted to a v 


ariety of subjects related to folklore and folklife such 
policy, folk music 


as public-sector folklife oral literature, or ethnic f Iklore 


and culture, The specific topic will be determined by tl available 
a faculty and the curriculum needs of the 
260 s. 


ie interests of 
folklife program. Same as AmCv 259 
seminar: Culture Theory (3 


Krulfeld, Allen 
je, «n temporary theories of culture Intensive study of major works 
J. M I 
^9? Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3 l 
à i 
Se 


Lewis, Caro, Schumann 
methods and tex hniques in such 
; community development, land retorm, law, and medicine. (Fall 
Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons, Caro 
“ange in We 


of anthropological specific fields as 
Bovernment 


263 


^ stern and non-Western « uitures; emphasis on general processes 
( i 
A ^ Change and interaction between simpler and more « omplex societies. (Fall 
pr inar; Anthropological Museum Tec hniques (3) 
rinciple 


Humphrey 
anthropologica 


! collection, classific ation, preservation, identifi 
ation, Interpretation, and exhibition of specimens research and instruction 
4 a use o " "ial ^ 
266 f the museum. Fie ld trips to are 


a a museums (Fall 
~"Minar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
'xamination of the form function, meaning, and 


rns involved in 


use of 
and the behavior patte 


S its production 
267 »Pring, Odd ye 


ars} 
Em Economic Anthropology (3 Caro, Krulfeld 
Politi, S _ Study of systems of production distribution, consumption 
26 SO ieties economy and economic change in both preiiterate and complex 
TE NDA 
Cron: Peasant Society (3 Krulfeld 
nin “tural analysis of peasant societies. in tuding their manner of func 
26 Semi 8 Within larger soc lai, economic, and cultural contexts (Fall 
Current io’? Issues in Social Organization (3 Simons 


s in the analysis 
henomena. 
Bical 


and interpretation of kinship and political and 
with particular emphasis on probiems of social 


and 
^ ami], à à hange in developing countries and their effect on sex roles, the 
72 « minar: T SOc ial networks Spring 

Specife ' Os in Latin American Anthropology (3) Allen, Car: 

Mythology a to be announced will be selected from the following 

Forest socia] ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or Tropical 

27 Culture. c organization, peasant movements and land reform, native 
wJ3 Seminar. Ton. the Colonial period, archaeological problems 

A teview of they Anthropology (3 Caro 

"munitio.  Merature on urban kin gr ups, occupational/class and ethnic 


migrant adaptations the nature of urbanism; urban poverty 
methods (Spring 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


274 Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) Hertz 
Review of anthropologic al literature on American world view, mainstream 
and alternate forms of kinship, selec ted ethnic groups, and the effects of sex 
age, class, occupation, and politics on American life (Fall) 

Humphrey 


y—New World Prehistory (3) 
lating to the origin and d 
to be announced in the 


282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeolog 
Current archaeological problems re 
Specific topic 


evelopment 0 
. er y 
aboriginal cultures Schedule 


Classes. May be repeated for credit j 
283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Broo! 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) ^ 
Current problems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific area 
be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Spring) suf 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 


Same as IAff 287 " 


290 Advanced Museum Research (3) — 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Insti" 
tion or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the museum ^ 
the Anthropology Department Admission by permission of the departme? 
chairman. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 1 

291 Anthropology in the Museum (3) Evans, Humpl/? 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and museU 

interpretati? : 


Topics include museum anthropology, collections, researc h, 
and education, with a focus on the practical problems of 


anthropological exhibit hall (Spring) 

; . rea Ros? 

292 Introduction to Conservation (3) peot 
and Art Departments Method and t " 


Joint offering of the Anthropology " 
of conservation: including fine arts, ethnographic arc haeological, and ‘spi 
ISP. 


ments conservation; handling, restoration, preservation, storage, and 

of museum specimens; basic materials of museum objects and the ways 4 
react to their environment. The summer course deals with conservat! 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


developing 


archaeological materials go & 


293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) [| 
Practical asp? wit 


Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments $ 
mental conditions je 


dox umentiné jo 
»s of deterio y 
e exhibitio® ij 
useum e 


preventive conservation, such as monitoring enviror 
measuring and recording devices; examining objects and 
conditions (including photography); and identifying source 
for various materials. Students will conduct tests, evaluat 
storage areas, and participate in improving and correcting m 
tions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292 (Spring) p 4 
294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey: wi 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the American ics M 
Program. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. op" uis, 
include excavation methods, recording, photography, 
phy and environmental reconstruction, typology, us 
spatial analysis. Specific researc h area and topics announce 
of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Same fieldwork as Ant 
(Summer) 


$ 
preservation: i$, 
e—wear analys? y 
„d in the Sc yi 
h 193 ut 


additional readings and research required 


295 Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 4 
298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) oak f 
Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton i 


pi " 
open to qualified graduate and undergraduate students with perm gd 
department chairman. Topics will be announ« ed. May be repeat 
provided the topic differs 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


p T , . — —— — — oath 
Tpssors F.S. Grubar, D.H Teller, L.F. Robinson Chair), J.F. Wright Jr., A.H. Smith. 
fessoria] Lecturers Grace | vans, L. Miller 

Professors H.I Gates, T. Ozdogan, D.M Hitchcock, J.C Anderson, B. von 
ahn, S.B. Molina, W.1 Woodward, C.C. Costigan, M.P. Lader, |] 
Adjunct i 


/ S800) Associate Professors Grose Evans, A D Ullberg, C.R Rose 
Assia ate Professorial Lecturers D. Von Endt, D.C. I ynn, D 
rofessors F Griffith, K.] Hartswick 

"rofessorial Lecturers E.P. Lawson K. M 
arson, C.R. Smith, M.J 
guez, J P 
or, Dimock 


Stephanic 


orinivasan 


ontgomery, A.B. Barnhart. ( 5migrod 
Francis, J.F Harrop, B.R. Stevens, R. S hanzer, R 
aradiso, C.S. Rose, A.C Palumbo, R. McClearv M 
Gallery L.D. Miller 


Rodri 
urat 


Dennis 


Ment. "lor Of Arts with a major in art history (departmental) The following require- 
1 That be fulfilled 
2 rere eral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
"Quisite courses Art 31-32 and 71 or 72 
“Wired Courses in relate 


d areas—Art 137 Fren 1-2-3, 4 
Zr Ourse 


à s in the major—Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105 
history ot 114, 117 or 118 or 119, 129 
4 S 


or Ger 1-2, 3-4 


106 or 107, 108 109 or 
9 additional semester hours in se ond-group art 


maxi " 
B &imum of 9 semester hours in fine arts, i 
{che 
Must lor of Arts 


ncluding Art 137, is permitted 
x with a major in fine arts 
Ng fulfilled 


(departmental) The follow ing requirements 

2. 4. BeDera] re 
$ tota 

With à al of 5 


4.3 Conc, 
3. Rog cêntration in phot 
4 p Quireq basic fine 
he ine 
Boup ired Course 


Istory 
3 a Y co 
a. dired fi 


quirements stated under Columbi 


an College of Arts and S iences 
10urs of a 


rt courses is required of fine arts majors except for students 
ography, for whom 54 hours are required 

arts courses: Art 21-22 and 41 42 
s in art history: Art 31-32 
urses 


6 additional semester hours in second- 


De arts courses in the major 


^ exclusive of primary area of concentr 


ration, in four of the following 
Ng, ph 85— ceramics advanced drawing advanced design printmaking, paint 
^ D 
b. 15 X ‘tography, sculpture, and visual communication 
t i : 
ands irs to be taken in the primary area of concentration (ex: ept for photography 
C. 18 he Sual Communication) 
urs ) > 5 
6 206 r students conc entrating in photography: Art 23, 24, 181, 182, 205 
i 
ine , 
Sh addition. 
pde ts cc tional hours of electives may be taken in the Art I 
Da 


Jepartment, exc ept for 


Centr: : 
> "tment trating In photog 10urs Of electives in the Art 


raphy, who take only 6 ! 

Tans 

COure > sfer students r 
d 


nust take at least 12 semester hours of sex ond-group fine arts 
: Bac elor Semester hours in their area of specialization at this Univ ersity 
e “Or o 
a ent ts with a combined major in art history and fine arts The following 
z AT Bene al re » fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor 
; tota] of 30 nauirements Stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences 
* At his Ory TM In art history and 30 hours in fine arts 
ancier med à 31 32, '1 or 72, and one course in each of the following areas 
b ^ t and — Renaissance seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nine 
ine arte entieth centuries; 6 hours of art history electives 
DCe ua 21-22, 41 42. The remaining 18 hours may be in one area of 
NN lon rs T din Combination of areas 
of the int inde For graduation With Special Honors students must have attained a 
"electi, lor ber at least 3.5 in the major and 3 0 overall. No later than the beginning 
of Tea Students Should consult their advisor regarding eligibility and 
OF study and a dire tor 


of the research or creative irts project 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


198 
A five-year program leading 


Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy : 
field of art therap? 


Bachelor of 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psyt hology and the M.A. in the 
See Art Therapy 


, n. 
haeology and anthropology (departme! 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in « lassical ar 
Art and Anthropology Departments. 


An interdepartmental major offered by the 


tal) 
following requirements must be fulfilled 

ated under Columbian College o 
or equivalent 
A second year of langl 
usually invo" i 
yursue gra 


1. The general requirements st f Arts and Science 
Required courses in other areas: 6 semester hours, of introducto® 
German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language 
Since graduate study in archaeology 


in languages, students intending to Į 


French 
study is strongly encouraged 


broader preparation, espe: ially 
study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible n 
3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183—84 and one course chosen from An 
four courses chosen from“ 


yproved 3-hour course in field work , 
108, 113, 170; two cow , 


152, 158, 177, or an af 
hould previously 


101. 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses ¢ hosen from Clas 71, 
hosen from Hist 107, 108 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 s 


completed Hist 107 or 109) 


/ 


) 


Ik 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in « lassical archaeology and classics (departmental 
An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Classics Departments The folle 


requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scienc?* 
2. Prerequisite courses Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14 (rof 
3. Required courses in the major Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected T 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group courses in Greek or 
(a reading knowledge of French and German is recommended) p 
Prerequisite: a Bac helor of Arts degree Vig 


Master of Arts in the field of art history 


maior in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree 
Record Examination to the 


es s from © 
Applic - ifice 


institutions must present scores on the Graduate I 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


al art, Reno it 7 


mediev 


1. With a concentration in classical art and ar haeology 
id Baroque art, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century art, contemporary art, Or / y 
irt—Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Sí hool of s 
Sciences: 30 semester hours of course work inc luding 6 hours of thesis researte™ p 
. cou 
]-group red 


ble of the 30 semester hours of course work should be in thir 1 
s. Students are requi 


as possi 
nore than 6 hours may be taken in museum related course 


a seminar in each of the following areas classical, mediev 


and American. Students must maintain a quality point int 
passed 


¥ 


al, Renaissance: ^. 40 


um 
modern, lex of at - jl 
reading knowledge examination in German or Frenc h must be before cO en?" 
of the first 9 semester hours of course work. A written general Master $ Compr (y 4 


efore students can enroll for the 6 semester hour 


A written thesis must be submitted to and approved by the fat ulty: , 9 
Required: the general requ”, w 
36 semester hours of con ue 
e into ! po, 
s an 1 


Examination must be passed | 


researt h 
With a concentration in museum training 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
as follows: 12 hours of art history courses, taken before acceptan 
program; Art 201-2 and 271-72; 6 additional hours of art history course 
electives selected in consultation with the advisor Beyond the require 
more than 6 hours may be taken in museum related courses. Students must 
A reading knowledge examination in Fi 

f cou” ui 

; «ami 


French must be passed before completion of the first 9 semester hours © 
general written Master's ( omprehensivé ipa" 
ensive exe 


quality-point index of at least 3.0 


Students are required to pass the 

art history and may also be required to pass a written t ompreh 

as part of the requirements for the internship i satis! n 
„nding ya! d 


am as a degree « andidate is prov isional pt 
and the apP 


in P 
museology Y 
Acceptance into this progr 


completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history courses 


Graduate Programs Committee (Department of Art) TL. 
The Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation wit M 
museums and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Hirsh 
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and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of Afr 


P rican Art, the National Museum of Americ an 
1 "t, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery ind the Textile Museum 
atthe ith a concentration in museum administration—For details onsult the chairman 
department 
phy eer of Fine Arts in the field of ceramic s design printm or. 8 painting, photogra 
Bachelor qu or visual communication Prerequisite: d Ba helor of Fine Arts or a 
Paintin, ta degree with a major in fine arts in the field t ceramics, design, draw ing 
Brad D Photography printmaking, sculpture, or visual ( ommunication A 3.00 under 
aPplicant Srade point m" (on a 4.00 scale anc departmental "proves M the 
applic eh work - requin d [his should | onsist of slide ias es I work in the area of 
do g de x as well as slides of representative works in other areas S udents planning to 
dr; ing "i gin in printmaking r painting must have ompieted 12 semester hours of 
equired. 1e undergr aduate level before admittance tc the master’s program 
lence A the general requirements stated inder the reves 5 hool of Arts and 
Ours ^W much as possible of the course work should be ir third-group courses only 
Ons Which may be in one area; 6 


9 hours are to be 
advisor. A creative thesis « 
ramics 


selected from r« lated areas in 
sisting of the execution of rigina] 

Sof; 

OF vig art in ce design, drawing painting, photog 


: hy, p making, sculpture 
additio. tpo muni ation will be completed under the supervision thesis advisor. In 
Subject Othe thesis must include a written statement and analysis of artistic purpose 
Portion of th “PProval of the thesis advisor and a se ind faculty reader. A representative 
he qi Cretios Work illustrating the creative thesis may be retained by the University at 
De 4 n of the thesis dire tor in agreement with the se ond reader 
Stated z of Philosophy in the field of art history Required: tl 
histo. » wet the ( Ei 


the general requirements 
aduate School of Arts and Sciences, and a Master of Arts degree 
"ner pin didates must also pass written examinations 
PeClalizatign tations in one major 
Year o Aem Language e 
POmmit e urse work 


in ar 
in French and German and 
area of specialization and two 


xaminations should be completed within the first ac ademic 
Programs are planned in consu tation with a 


other areas of 


dep 


mental 
oh fields Nine 


Su; 
Pp 
No them Rr’ fields 


teenth- and twentieth« entu 


iry European art and American art 
Classical art and archaeology early Christian and Byzantine 
Naissance 


art 
art, and Baroque art 


irst Group 
rinci 
An jules of Art (3) von Barghahn 
r : 
inter duction to various art media, basic elements of art and thematic 
31.3: Su Pretations, European and non-Western traditions Fall and spring 
A “Seg E Western Art (3-3 Robinson and Staff 
othic ation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric to 
Cg / ` ^ a 
and s», © Art 32: proto Renaissance to modern art Art 31 and 32— fall 
71-22 Inte, pis) 
> uction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and Staff 
Present ^olonia] beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th century to the 
Sec (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 
nd Gro pring 
x up 
l( 1 G 
eek A 
A Survey TU Archaeology (3) Hartswick 
Ca 1000 n o reek sculpture painting, and architecture trom the Dark Ages 
tylist;, ) through Alexander the Great (ca. 300 B. 


, Emphasis is on the 
tura] evelopment of Greek art and the interrelationships 
tec hnique 


major changes in 


among scul 


and style vase painting, and the refine 
hite tural] elements Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hartswick 


and architecture, from 300 B.C. (the 
A.D.). The majo 
atives—&n 


102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) 

A survey of Roman sculpture, painting, 
end of the Constantinian Period (ca. 300 
portraiture, historical narr 
and illusionistic to the realistic 8P 


Etruscans) to the 
artistic achievements of the Romans 


the stvlistic changes from the idealized 
abstract (Spring) ick 
Hartsw! 


103 The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) j 
A study of the ancient craftsman's tec hniques, workshop organization, an 
position in society. Exploration of sculpture, architecture, painting, potter? 
mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork 

104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Grace Eval 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century (Fall) 

Grace Eva 


105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) 
High Renaissance and Mannerism (Spring) odi 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitche 
Northern painting from van Eyck through Bosch (Fall) od 
107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitche 
Northern painting and graphics from Dürer through Brueghel (Spt ock 
108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitche " 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, € j 
Emphasis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, ¢ 


‘reat Britain, and ^: 
;ainsborough, Reyno 


Canaletto, and Tiepolo (Spring) -— 

109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) Robi orm 

Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of Wes. 

European historical and cultural developments. Emphasis on France: jx 
avid, Ingres, Delacr? 


gland, and Germany and the representative styles of D 
Turner, Constable, and Friedrich (Fall) , 
Robins 


110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) d 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, ane apt 


impressionism in the context of Western European political, socia^ | 
cultural developments. Emphasis on representative sty les of Courbet; 


Monet, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin (Spring) 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) Hart j 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive stu m 
one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or 
arts wi? 

112 Egypt and the Near East (3) Hartig 
The great artistic tradition of the Nile 
tions (ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris an¢ u g 
(present day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the tomh yr V 
Karnak and Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the ari 
ditions of the Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Pe 


L 


wid 


vi. 
Valley and the contemporary nate 


(Fall) pve” 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Gros? 
(Spring) y 4 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) His 
Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on $ 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt (Fall) A 
115 Christian Iconography (3) Grac hg 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes fro j 
Christian to the Council of Trent A 
116 Islamic Art (3) m d 
117 Medieval Art I (3) "n 
Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall) Api 
118 Medieval Art II (3) d 
Romanesque and Gothic (Spring) v 


119 Islamic Religion and Art (3) 
Same as Rel 163 


201 
120 East Asian Art (3) 
May be repeated for cre 
121 Spanish Art I | 3) 
Discussion of are 


Srinivasan 
dit when content differs 


von Barghahn 
art of ancient Iberia through the 
topic to be announced in the Schedule 
peated for credit provided the content differs 


as selected from the 
seventeenth century Specific 

Classes May be re 
? Spanish Art II (3) 


Discussion of are 


f 
o 


von Barghahn 
ntieth centuries 
classes May be repeated 


as selecte 
Specific topic to be 
for credit provided t 


d from the eighteenth through twe 
announced in the Schedule of ( 


he content differs 


129 20th-Century Art in Europe (3 Lader 
Survey of 20th-century European painting, sculpture, and ar hitecture from 
their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism Emphasis on major 
modernist movements and artists, ini luding Matisse, Picasso Kandinsky 
and Mondrian (Fall) 

130 20th-Century American Art (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th century Americ 


an painting and sculpture, f 
asis on artists of the 


nts such as Abstract Expressi 


cusing upon the 
avant-garde Emph Stieglitz circle and later modernist 
MOveme 


nism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Concep 
tual art (Spring) 
140 Gothic Architec ture (3) Staff 
145 Folk Arts in America (3 Grubar 
Ceramics. woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
1 Crafts 
147 Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of 


von Barghahn 
« *XlCO and Latin America (3) 
9urvey of Pre-Columbi 


an art and architecture fror 
148. 49 Spanish conquest 


including Yucatan and Central Ameri an regions 
19th-Century American Painting and S ulpture (3—3) 
Fall: 1800 1860; spring: 1860—1900 
155 andmarks in American Art (3) Grubar 
egean Civilizations | 3) Hartwick 
An introduc tion to the excav 


a Classical 
archaeology Minoan 
ationships 


n prehistoric period to the 


GruDar 
Academic year 


ational and multidis¢ iplinary aspects of 


Civilizations (1700-1200 B 
and Persian cultures of 


and Mycenaean 


Interre 
between Greek 


the sixth and fifth 
a (Spring) 
161 — y Medieval Sculpture (3 Grace Evans 
1 tinci) enaissance Art (3) Grac e Evans 
Introd, z of Museum W ork (3 Lawson 
Museur, lon to the history ind development of museums; problems of 
ation 1 administration connoisseurship, cataloguing installation, conser 
nd; t^ educ ational service e 
orth rsa Art II: African, Oceanic, von Barghahn 
Survey Jic Indian (3) 
.. early 20th arc hitecture ET ulpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to 
167 The a “century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography 
Politi, s M Courts of Europe (3) von Barghahn 
Pain Port royal patronage, 1400—1800 Areas may include France, Italy, 
} ugal, Austria, ( 


ln Sc edule ermany, or Russia. Specific area announced in 
59 Hi oF Classes May be repeated for credit if specific area is different 
Decorative Arts: European Heritage 3) 
In the ^ “hanging styles 
-Ontext of 


Carson 


of European furniture, textiles, « eramics, and glass, 


general trends 


in art history and Changing patterns in 
1 odern technologic al, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the 
7 Sto age (Fall) 
ar ina a. Arts: American Heritage (3 : Carson 
Ode n pe me decorative arts in America from the 17th century to the 
he , 


ation of « hanging visual 


characteristics in relation to 
an experience S 


pring 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Staff 


173 History of the Cinema (3) 
Same as Comm 173 Laboratory fee, $25 
176 American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 175 
Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Kennedy 
Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Fren/Ger Hist/Rel 183 b 
191 American Architecture (3) Longstret 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 176 af 
Stà 


192 The American Cinema (3) 


187 


Same as AmCv 192 det 
197 History of Photography: The 19th Century (3) La 
198 History of Photography: The 20th Century (3) 
Third Group : 
. sta 
201-2 Museum Projects (3 3) re 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field o 
history with a concentration in museum training hh 
203 Primitive Art (3) von Bargh? 
(Spring) det 
207 Modern Architecture (3) Le 
Europe and America Rost 
serv 


211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments Individual com?” if 
tion projects to determine composition construction, dec ompositio v. 
aterials, and possible stabilization tec hniques. Conservation la (ral! 


mé 
gistration: Art or Anth 212 - god! 


experience. Prerequisite or cont urrent re 
12 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) tU 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments Physical struc n 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials ChemisttY ul ^ 
physics underlving the techniques used to conserve these materials wt 
site: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of the instructor po 
Grace 


216 Medieval Painting (3) 
Painting and the decorative arts uie 


217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) 
Art 217 is prerequisite to Art 218 " C 
I 1 Hitch " 


) 


*220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) n 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and Germ 
the northern area (Spring) sil 
*221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) di s) 
A reading knowledge of Frenc h, German, or Italian is desirable, depe” 
the specific area (Fall and spring) cr 
*+243 Seminar: American Art (3) 
(Fall and spring) pobit” 
*+244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3 
Reading knowledge of Frenc h desirable T 
*4245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) m7 
*246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) nde 
*247 Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) 
248 Independent Research in Art History (3) x 
(Fall and spring) d 
*261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) 
$ 
j 
it e 


* Specific area annount ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for ¢ red 
area covered is different 


+ Laboratory fee, $15 when course is t 


aught off campus 


271-72 Museum Techniques (3—3 


j 
Open only 


Staff 
Master of Arts in the fields of 
tical work to be de 
Museum Training Committees at the institutions involved 
year) 


to candidates for the degree of 
aining and museum studies 


museum tr Pra termined by 
(Academic 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3 

Joint offering of the Art Department and the American St 

affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Instituti 

Exploration of selected problems Listory 

Involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on 
methodology and analytic te hniques Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff 
udies Program in 


on 
and themes in American cultural li 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3 Rose 
Interdepartmental Course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments 
Method and theory of conserv ation, including fine arts, ethnographic, archae 
ological and monuments conservation handling restoration preservation 
storage, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of ethnographic 
objects and the ways they react to their environment The fall section is open 
to « 9nservation students and to those who plan t register for Art 293 in the 
293 pts (Fall and spring) 
s reventive Conservation Techniques 3 Rose 
Interdepartmenta] Course otfered by the Art and Anthropology Departments 
Practic al aspects of preventive conservation, such as monitoring environmen 
tal conditions w ith measuring and rec ording devices examining objects and 
doc umenting their « onditions (inc tuding photogr |phyJ, and identifying 
Sources of deterioration for various materials. Students wil] conduct tests 
evaluate exhibition and Storage areas, and Participate in improving and 
F correcting museum conditions Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292 
Ou " 
iiite Fp 
e 


doctoral andidates. Offered as the dem 


mand requires. May be 
385 
"e Readings in Ar 
8 “Advanced Rea 
"Or stude, 


t History (3-3 
ding and Resear: h (arr 


" nts preparing for th doctoral examination 
199 n; ay Preparing for the doct ral examinati 
Dissertation Research (arr 
Fine 
First r 
3 Grou 
21.55 
2 Des; 
Psi : ; 
Rec En I: Basic (3-3 Costigan, Teller 
Quire 
eles red of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies Of principles and 
lent i 
dime, ot design Art 21: study t two-dimensional design. Art 22: three 
$21 'siona] studies. Art 21 Laboratory fee $15. Art 22 Laboratory fee 
ae ie (Art 21 1 22. fall Drir 
23 Ph <i ani fall and spring 
oto; ; i 
Intre praphy I: Introduction (3 Lake and Staff 
x 
Papers tion to the Principles of exposure ind development of hims and 
apers. p... ' 2 
8 “M phasis OD Creative expression Laboratory fee 254 Fall and 
54 Pring) 
24 p; 
hotography II (3) Stenbond 
ntinuat; y epnani 
develo “aon of Art 23 Experimentation with black and white films and 
^e 
Ontro| "a Improvement of printing and exposure techniques. En isis on 
Fall a, 1" C'eative expression. Prerequisite: Art iboratory fee, $54 
41 42 D and Spring) 
awing | (4 3) : 
lemen,;, j Wright and Staff 
te Mary Investigation nf ncent f drawing. bath tradi: 
*™MPorary i " ^ Of concepts o drawing, both trad 
~ 9+ training ir 


tūüonai and con 
| perceptior 1inalysis of form in light and space 


Second Group 
Second- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


materials and media; exercises in connois- 


instruction in the use of graphic 
(Art 41 and 42 fall 


Material and model fee, $45 per semester 


seurship 
and spring) 

51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Working with clay as an art form Exploration of pin« h, coil, slab, hump am 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques Sketch studies, reduction 
and oxidation kiln firings, clav and glaze making Laboratory fee, $57, 
including unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) taf 

a 


52 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and S 
of cylindrical and open forms Trimming, clay and glaze 
1 oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory ee 


rials and use of tools (Fall and spring) 
Gri 


Development 
making, reduction an¢ 
$57, including unlimited mate 
57 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and 
Planographic Techniques (3) 
Exploration in monoc hrome an« 
i.e., woodcut, composite relief, monotype, 
aesthetic qualities of prints Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall) mi 
58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and Griffit 
Stencil Techniques (3) 
Exploration in mono hrome 
i.e., etching, engraving, collograph, stencil, and composite 
tory fee, $36 (Spring) 
61-62 Water Color (3—3) 
Painting in transparent 
tion, figurative, and landscape Laboratory fee, $15 


1 color of basic methods of these te hnique 
is on 


and lithography Emphas! 


;chniqué* 


and color of basic methods of these te 
Labo 


intaglio. 
staf 


. nt? 
and opaque water color and in acrylic Experim® ig 
per semester Ü 


demic year) 

65—66 Painting I (3-3) A Smith an ‘les 
Emphasis on personal expression variety of sty : 
Application of design princ iples to e and mode 
$39 per semester (Academic year) St 

82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates and 15 
Beginning study of design and sculp 
techniques for media, inc luding clay, plaster Labor?" 
fee, $24 per semester (Academic year) 


with exposure to à 
asel painting Material 


81 


fabrication of sculpture. Basic 
stone, and woot 


en! 
al of the depart? 


group art courses may be repeated for credit with approv F 
t 


123-24 Individual Problems (3—3) p 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student? m 
area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area í hosen.* prered 
permission of instructor (Academic year) s»! 

A. Ty 


125-26 Painting II (3—3) it 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing V 9 
of acrvlic and oil. Material and mode 


life and the figure. Use 
semester (Academic year) NT ud 
127-28 Painting III (3—3) wood iy 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. Emphasis er 
space, planes, modulations Alla prima and mixed techniques e 
model fee, $39 per semester (Academic year) p si 
131 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan * 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) T: : 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown function? aei 
„s, and footin 


forms. Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handle 


* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2 D Design—none; 3-D Design $24; graph 
Printmaking—$36; S« ulpture- $24 Typography $54; Painting—none photo 
Visual Communication—$54; Lithography—$36; Serigraphy $21 
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Sketches and technical drawings, cl 
perature firings in reduction 
$57 (Fall and spring) 

132 Intermediate Ceramics: 
Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and tex hnical de 


forms Emphasis on sec tion throwing, closed forms, a 
temperature firings in oxidation and reductic 
making. Laboratory fee, $57 


133 Ceramic Decoration (3) 

Aesthetic and tex hnical deve 
tal projects in sgraffito, 
and relief tec hniques. 1 
Nonsilver Printin 
Introduction to T 


ay and glaze-making tests 


varied tem 
and oxidation atmospheres 


Laboratory fee 


Ozdogan and Staff 


velopment of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural 


nd construction Varied 
in atmospheres 


Clay and glaze 
(Fall and spring) 


Ozdogan 
lopment of surf 


ace decoration with ex 
mishima, engobe 


majolica 
Aboratory fee, $57 (Fall 
& Processes in Photography 3 
silver and archaic 
Processes wil] be explored Emphasis on cre 
135. 3, Art 23 and 24 or permission of instruc 
76 Advanced Water Color (3—3) 
Development of tec hniques of water color concentratior 
Laboratory tee, $15 per semester 
Workshop in Materials, 
Methods, and Tex hniques (3) 
Tec hnical investigation of painting methods from the 


Present Preparation of grounds 
fee, $15 


138 Printmaking 
Lec ture 
etching. 


perimen- 


underglaze overglaze 
134 


Smigrod 
processes. At least three 


ative expression Prerequisite 
tor. Laboratory f 


lee, $57 (Spring) 


photographic 


1 on special projects 
(Academic year) 
137 


Woodward, A omith, and Staff 


14th century to the 
media, underpai 


nting, glazing. Laboratory 
(Fall and spring 


: History and Practice (3) 
survey through slides ar 
engraving, woodcut, ste 


Griffith 


id original prints of the history of the fine art 


ancil, and lithograph Laboratory demonstra 
tions with student parti Ipation. This basic course is designed for artists, art 
Ustorians art dealers appraisers, librarians, commer ial artists, and colle 
139 m There is no prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24 Summer 
“sign in Fiber (3) Costigan 
“Mphasis on individual expression in two- and three dimensional fiber 
Works, With exposure to a variety of styles, attitudes and materials. Labora 
141 lory fee, $9 
nterior Design | 3) Teller 
outvey of basi interior design materials and tex hniques. Topics include floor 
Plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials furniture 
2 styles Laboratory fee, $2 (Fall) 
< ‘terior De: 


Sign Problems (3 
tical and I 


Teller and Staff 
design Sele 


ractical in-depth exploration 


Of a specific area of interior 
urnishi; Cted from furniture design, construction and restoration history of 
.... ABS, and interior rendering Topic to be announ« ed in the Schedule of 
143 s 0886s Prerequisite Art 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee $21 Spring 
Fine APAY (3 3) | Teller 
lechnig,, Pl'Intmaking using serigraphic tec hniques. Utilization of all besi 
Per Semest,, emphasis on aesthetic Properties of prints Laboratory fee 921 
16 Ceramic Ro. (Academic year) 
Method, nd ration (3) Ozdogan 
; tory ko and teq hniques tor museum and 
Et. an 


Commercial application 


Labora 
(Summer 


un and Tec hnology (3 Ozdogan and Staff 
'e ; 
thine Y of the history of ceramics and its te hnology. Lectures demonstra 
Re 8, ar : 
152 ‘er. mi id supplemental Programs. Laboratory fee, $21 Fall) 
Devgjo Sculpture (3 Ozdogan 
Opit i - 
both : Ping an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form that integrates 
Va juality and « reativity. Tech 2s in I ow and solid construction 
üried ta à chniques in hol] and sol onstructior 
tory fa ature firings in redu tion an« 


1 oxidatior 
(Fall 


1 atmospheres. Labora 


—— 
m pe 


— 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


153 Printmaking: Interme 


154 Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Se 


58 Printmaking: 


diate Study of Intaglio and Griffith 


etching 


Relief Techniques (3) 
and 


Investigation in monochrome 
woodcut, wood engraving, 
58. Laboratory fee, $36 


nsitive Grounds (3) Griffith 
nsitive to light for the 


Prerequisite: Art 15 


and color of these techniques, 1.e., 
engraving, stencil, « omposite processes, 
mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 57, (Fall) 


use of grounds on copper that are se 


Exploration of the 
rinting in monochrome and color 


purpose of etching. P 
Laboratory fee, $36 (Spring) 
Griffith 


Advanced Study of Intaglio and 
Relief Techniques (3—3) 
Intensive exploration in mono hrome 
engraving, woodcut, wood engraving, ste 
sensitive grounds, composite te hniques, 


or equivalent 


and color of printmaking: etching 


ncil, collograph printing with light’ 
and mixed media. Emphasis on 


a personal statement and sty!® 


utilization of techniques in developing 
Prerequisite: Art 153, 154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall an 
spring) 
159-60 Drawing II (3—3) Wright and Staf 
ation O : 


ation of master drawing tec hniques. Investig 
Emphasis upon conc eptual development of pt 


(Academic year) 
Molina é 


Study and applic 
spective and anatomy orso. 


stvle. Material and model fee, $45 per semester 


163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) t 
ocesses; working wi 


164 Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) 


166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) 


Lavout stages, including basic formats, production pr 
type and basic skills. Prerequisite Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54 aff 
Molina and SIA 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design pro lem] 
including both small-format and large-format design in commercia 
institutional graphics. Prerequisite: Art 163, 172 Laboratory fee, $54. wf 
A. Smith and * fot 
Specific area announc ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeate 
credit if the area covered is different Laboratory fee, $36 "SN 
168 Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) 02408 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, bur 
nd glaze! 


and press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay : 
Orientation to studio operations and maintenance Laboratory fee, $5! 
(Fall and spring) sul 
171 Typography I (3) Molina and d 
in 


rpe theory: ic 
Type ery graph 


and contemporary use 


Basic calligraphy for traditional 
tter form as usec 


ing specification, copy fitting, and study of le 
design. Laboratory fee, $54 ouf 
172 Typography II (3) Molina and m > 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation Methods 9" ^4] 
jayout® 


specification, copy fitting, and typesetting processes. Ty pographic 


alphabet design. Prerequisite: Art 171 Laboratory fee, $54 


sts! 
174 Visual Communication III: Molina and 
in th? 


Computer Graphics Seminar (3) in 
he use of ¢ omputel* rato” 


Introduction to computer graphics for art majors 
design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design La 
fee, $54 qi 
175 Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) or y 
Study of techniques and materials related to printing images from ston ja 
metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor 2 
fee, $36 syl 
177—78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3—3) ical w | 
Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes both pract os. | 
ses; MOP vd 


Technical aspects of commercial printing pro es 
for cow 


theoretical 
proofs 


preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic 
(Academic year) 


reproduction 


179-80 Se ulpture II (3—3) 


Gates 
Expansion of S ulpture | utilizing advanced 


wood milling equipment and 

metal welding tec hniques Prerequisite: Art 81-82 Laboratory fee, $24 

181 Introduction to Color Photography 3 Lake 
Introduction to í olor through exposure and processing of color transparency 
films. Use of filters for creating and corre ting color shifts, with emphasis on 
color as subject matter Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instruc 
tor. Laboratory fee, $54 (Fal 

182 


Introduction to Photographic 
Introduction to 
Studio 


Lighting (3 

various lighting tec hniques. Available 
lighting, and copy lighting 
expression Prerequisite: Art 


wt 23 and 24 


Stephanig 
ight manipulation 
will be explored. Er pl 


hàsis OI reative 


permiss I instructor. Labora 
tory fee, $54 (Fall and spring 
183 Experimental Photography ; Staff 
Struc tured exploration of various photographi processes and tec hniques 
Emphasis on creative expression Content of course Will vary ontact 
department for current offering rrerequisite: Art 23 1 24 or permission Ji 
| Instructor Laboratory fee $54 Fall and spring 
184 Jewelry Design and Tec hniques (3 Gates 
185 Laboratory lee, $24 Summer 
»~86 Portrait Painting and Drawing (3—3 C. Smith 
Fall Various media drawing and paste »pring: Oil. Model fee, $4 pe 
189. gy c nester 


Sculpture III (3-3) 
£ dvanced study 
sional 


Gates 
in concepts 
forms conce 


sculpture to the en 


and materials throu 


gh creation 
ntrating on relevance 


ot three-dimen- 


ind media. Relations} ip of 
vironment. Prerequisite: Art 179 


of scale 


1 80. Laboratory fee $24 
193 Pu Semester (Academic year 
m Making I (3) Staff 
introduc tion to the basic techniques and prox edures for film making. Prereq 
uisite: Art 23 ind 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54 (Fall 
194 Pilm aÈ 
8 II (3) Staff 
Ontinuation of Art 193 with more advanced projects. Prerequisite: Art 193 or 
195 Doc tission ot instructor. Laboratory tee, $54 (Fall and spring 
i ist Mentary Photography (3) 
orical deve 


Staff 
two 
3 and 24 or permis 


lopment of do umentary 


si required. Laboratory fee $54. Prerequisite: Art 2 
t 
N of instrue tor. Same as Jour 195 


Fall 
Thirg G 


photography Completion of 
Projects ! i 


Courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 


205 Advanced P 


One com hotography: Zone System Tests (3 | Lake 
Manual m rough exposure development tests Completion of laboratory 
. La Orator ag Prerequisite Art 181 and 182 or permission of instructor 
206 A vanced Pho 54 (Fall and spring ) l 
Printing E otography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs 3) Lake 
lifts will EM color negatives Correct « olor balanc ing and creative color 
leme and e explored Development of portfolio of 
the 


ot prints utilizing approved 
pment times established in Art 
as determined by 


Tere 


T exposure and develo 
e. duisite Art 


181 or 205 
24 e 

; (Fall ; n 
208 Advanc : and sprit 


205 


instructor. Laboratory fee 


ring) 
Ndepe = ! otography: Special Projects (3 Lake and Stephani 
An ndent Projects requiring approval prior 

l and 182 : : 


registration. Prerequisite 


$54 (Fall 


^: OF permission of instructor. Laboratory 
1g) 


208 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Miller 


Ozdoga® 
Exploration 


209-10 Exhibition and Display Design (3 j 


224 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) 


Continuation of Art 152 with empl 
edia and mold casting. Laboratory fee, 


\asis on individual approach 
of mixed m $57 (Fall) 

225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan, Smith 
Perfection of decorating tec hniques. Students establish style through inde- 
pendent exploration Laboratory fee, $57 (Spring) 

226 Architectural Ceramics (3) Ozdoga® 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculpture 
outdoor architectural concepts Laboratory tests and activities 


fee, $57 (Spring) S 

231-32 Design III (3-3) Gates 
New media and te fee, $24 
per semester 


»s designed for indoor an 
Laboratory 


chniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory 


(Academic year) 
Gates 


234 Design IV: Jewelry Design (3) 
Theory and fabrication of jewelry using basic metal techniques, assemblag? 
approach, and lost-wax casting. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall and spring) 
Tellet 


235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, bl 
print, and batik. Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall and spring) 

248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) 
For master’s degree candidates; open to limited number of qualifie 


graduates, with permission Independent resear h arranged in consu 
ivisor. May be repeated for € 


d under 
tatio? 


redit 


with individual instructor and graduate ac 
Laboratory fee depending on area c hosen.* (Fall and spring) k 
249 Theory of Design (3) Costi 
Application of design principles to problems of the artist in all disciplinis 
uest lectu 


jual creativity, presentation, and criticism. ( "T 


Emphasis on indivi 
all M.F.A. candidates and to $ 


on issues in contemporary art Open to 
with permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $9 og” 
ozd le 


Study in the multiple 
duplicate form as it exists on factory lev 
model designing and making in clay anc 
production methods from molds including 
Laboratory fee, $57 


251 Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) T { 
Individual projects on the potter s wheel. Student establishes persona! "y ) 
and direction and perfects skills. Either pottery or s ulptural appr of 
encouraged. Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required. Labo 
fee, $57 (Fall and spring) og 

252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) per^ 
Individual projects in hand building. Student establishes style and di 
and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approa¢ hes encon god 
Research in clays and glazes is required Laboratory fee, $57 (Fa 
spring) og 

253 Industrial Ceramic Design Mold Making (3) one ? 

production process from model making t0 TL 
all a8 4 
all e 


el. Methods include 
mold making in P sind 


| plaster 
press molding, slip 
jiggering, and jollying (Fall and spring) 
254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) 
Laboratory fee, $21 qol 
:-56 Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) pt? 
Utilization of principles and techniques of 


serigraphy toward dev 
aa Laboratory 


personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143 p 
per semester (Academic year) Gib” 
257-58 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3—3) itep 
Advanced problems in etching and engraving, including « ompos! 
"m^ 
wi cs 
* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics $57; 2-D Design—none D Design—$24; Dira ph 
v—$54; Painting—none Phot 


Printmaking—$36; Sculpture—$24 l'ypograpt 
$54; Serigraphy—$21 Lithography—$36 


Visual Communication 


HERAPY 


209 


es, light-sensitive ground 
problems of color prints 

Printmaking: Advanced I 
Individual 


5, mixed media and 
Laboratory lee, $36 
Athography (3 
lithography related to 
Prints 


theoretical and practical 


(Fall and spring) 
259 Barnhart 
Printing images from 
in crayon, tonal 
ng the lithographi 


problems in 
and metal litho plates 
Emphasis on masteri 
Statement and sty 


stones 


washes, and multi olor 


process and level ping à persona! 
le. Laboratory fee $36 


260 Printmaking: Relief Printing Griffith 
Advanced problems, practical and theoretical, i1 woodcut 
IH 


wood engrav ing, 


Collograph, composite te hniques, and in monochrome and 


color Laboratory fee, $36 


mixed media 


Fall and spring 
465.66 Painting IV (3-3) Woodward 
Alternatives in pictorial dynamics Assigned studio and independent prob 
lems in alla prima and mixed tec hniques. Material ind model fee, $39 per 
Semester (Academic year 
467 68 


Individual Problems in Photography 
Limited to M.F.A 

Permission of 
repeated 


otephani« 
zaduates Prerequisite 
registration. May be 


candidates and qualified 


Instructor and approv 


al of | 
tor credit 


Laboratory tee, $54 per semester Academii year) 
275 Painting V (3 Woodward 
Development ot personal imagery Individual problems ind critiques. Mate 
3 rial and model fee $39 
)25 
*^^ Advanced Visual Communic ation: Molina 
ackaging Design and Illustration (3 
Advanced Studio projects May be rer for credit p led the tent 
differs Laboratory fee $36 Fall ring 
*/8 Advan. e 


d Visual Communic ation: 


roblem Solving and Applied Design (3 


Advan, ec 


differs Lal 


studio projects May be repeated for cr 


teat provided the tent 
279 ^ oratory fee, $36 Fall and spring 
80 Sculpture Ty 1-3 Gates 
s dvanced Study aimed at development of con ept and ]uisité 
281 Permission of instructor. Labor atory fee, $24 A 
e Sculpture V (3 ins 
™Mphasis on individual sculptural « ncepts and materials. Prerequisite 
299 300 Permission of istruc tor Lab tory fee $24 Fal and spring 
esis Resear, h Staff 
aboratory tee depending on area chosen Fall and spring 
THER 
ER Apy m 
Prog " APY—GRADŲI ATE PROGRAM 
Ad essor D.E Silt 
"jun "^ 9liber 
, junc: fessor t Uln 
C = ian 
Soc iat ) 
istar € Professor } mt 
Adjunct "'ofesso, KJ. wi) i Kramer : 
( Assist lliams (Program Dire: 
in Slant Profa —- - [ 
Be l nstruct Professors W. Maiorana P.A. Ravenscroft, A Maria, B. Sobe 
AW Ors a A y : 
le Tamer, y M = Vonger, B.K, Mande N.J. Schoebel, N.J. Miller. 1 Ramsa 
REA Conon He. S. Gelier, J.P. Torra I. Tripp 
Mast Orson, p Howie 
t 
8 ` 
Bhif Arts in the field f art therapy—Prere ^ helor's degree, evidence of 
Mode) taining and > P t rerequisite: a bach 8 ler 
the ' Coy Or experience in art, including í unting, drawing, and lay 
Us Se w rk in the | è 
"norma Psych le behavioral and/or social s lences, including ality 
€ n 
10logy and child Psychology 
b le 


D Design—nor 
t Ypography $54 
phy—$21. fin 


210 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


School of Arts and 


work. At least 
6 or 207 and 


inder the Graduate 
t hours of graduate course 


ArTh 201, 203, 205 


Required: the general requirements stated t 
»ssful « ompletion of 36 credi 


Sciences and succe 
in art therapy and must int lude 


21 credit hours must be 
208, 224, 226 and 283-84 


Fields of emphasis adult art therapy hild art therapy, and 


family art therapy, € 


research 
f Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program leading 
eld of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy 
juate course work. Appli« ation 
lo 


ram consist of undergrat 
to the Graduate Schoo 


Bachelor « 


to the B.A. in the fi 


The first three years of the prog 
for admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made 
second semester of the third year; tor admission to the 
to the start of the 


Arts and Sciences during the 
graduate portion o! the program, 


fourth year of the program. If accep 
requirements tor the 


successful completion of 


acceptance must be obtained prior 


stance to the M.A. program in art therapy ! 


B.A. degree in the undergraduate fiel 
during the fourth 


| the B.A. wil 


not desire 
id chosen 


r not obtained, the 
appropriate courses 


may be fulfilled by the 
vear of study. If acceptance into the M.A. program in art therapy is obtained 
led after the successful completion ot the fourth year of the program Study 
ie following 


be awar 
the summer following the f the bachelor's degree and tł 


vear would normally complete 


award o 


during 
the M.A. degree requirements 


academic 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences $ 
2. The course requirements tor the B.A. in either fine arts or psy! hology and for the 
M.A. in art therapy must be met 
201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) suf 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of 3 
signed readings field work. Survey covering range of art therapy practic” 
personality assessment and treatment approaches historical develop 
main theoretical trends. Open only to art therapy degree ¢ andidates De 


202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) jsó 
| prov ided by students in order to refine methoc el 


Discussion of case materia 
working and to improve written and oral reports. Instructor anc e 
practitioners mày provide supplementary illustrative material Assié ol 
;sio 
reading. Prerequisite ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permiss!* 
willian 


instructor. (Spring) 

203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and g 
categories in various settings presented through illustrative 


ples. Students experiment with numerous techniques 
materials. Open only to art therapy degree candidates (Fall) Ulm? 
ramer, : 
K fens” 


204 Psychodynamic Processes in Art Therapy (3) 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; mechanisms of p 
sublimation; transference and countertransference maturation 8n% g ind) 
sion applied to work with children, adults, families, and groups (SP al 
205—6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) Howie, RaV? iq 
Principles of work with families, with emphasis on the use of art techn t 


A - iu 
for evaluation of family dynamics. The major focus is on opportun to 9 
5 limite Iv. 


anos" 
roups of different diag? oo 


clinica e T, 


"T 
through the use 


Enrollment 1 


conduct and observe family art evaluations 
Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203. Open to art therapy degree « andidates y 
(Fall and spring) jaiot? 
207 Art as Therapy with Children (3) , nst” 
ations involved! ent? 


practical and theoretic al consider 


Introduction to the 
psychodynamics, art 


istic 


therapy with children. Focus on 
stages, methods of child art evaluation, and basic issues ir . 
guidance of the child Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203 open tO E 


(Fall) 


permission of instructor 


—— 2 


OCIA TIO^ 


V MANAGEMENT 211 
208 Art Therapy with 


Adolescents (3 
Theoretic al 


and practical 
al and clinical 
this population Class dis 
Prerequisite ArTh 201, 203 open to others wi 
tor (5pring 
*11 Survey of Art Therapy (3 
U 

Of practice in 


n art therapy 
work. Not intended for art 
undergrac 


luates with per 
Process of Art The 
Exploration of the t 
therapy everal critic 
taken con urrently with ArTh 226 
Process of Art Therapy (3) 

Exploration of the treatment process thre 


Corson 
Issues in art therapy with 1idoles: 


settings. Experiential work niq 


adolescent 


ents in education 


In art tech ues 


appropriate to 
ission of readings or 


development 


permission of 


truc 


DiMaria 
se of visual arts to enhance persona! development: history, theories range 
Illustrated lectures reading, discussion studi 
therapy legree candid 


aidates. Open to advan ] 
"mission of 


IL OCC 
instructor Fall 
rapy (3) 
reatment 
and related fields. S 


Maiorana Williams 
t literature Irom art 
required. Must b« 


process through discussi 


ai papers will be 


N 
N 


pring 


Maiorana Williams 


ugh rehearsal of fundamental ways 
of being a therapist and presentation of case materia trom field experience 
Video and audiotaping required. Must be taker oncurrently with ArTh 

E 224 Spring) 
hae Group Art Therapy (3 Williams 
"xPerience as participant, observer, and leader in an art-centered group 
required reading theory or group process. ( pen to art therapy master's degree 

483-84 candidates and others with permission of 


instructor 


I oummer 
Therapy (3-3) 
300 hours field 


racticum in Art 
Minimum of 
Clients On-the job Supervisior 
art therapy staff 
degree ca 


Special P 


Staff 


Service to 


work per semester connected with 
1 supplemented by group supervision from the 
Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203 Open only to art therapy 


ndidates 
rojects in Art Therapy (arr 
dividual work based on r 
May be undertaken 
je Worked 
ePProva] Open only to degree candidates Fal 
2Decia] Topics in Art Therapy (1 t 
between art thera 


N 
œ 
e 


Staff 


( al, and 


library research 
pment « lew 
h student May t 


be repeated for 


procedures Details to 


redit with advisor's 
289 t and spring 
) 3 Staff 
py and other dis Ip!ines; new development 


ay be repeated f 


s in 
tor credit with approval of advisor. Open to art 
theran 1 : ; : 
290 w, *PY degree , andidates and others with permission of nstructor 
0) T 
^ t Kshops in Art Therapy (3 Staff 
Ww ker apists and other mental hea th professionals will conduct four 
eeka s l 
Cor end Workshops during the semester Emphasis on the elucidation of 
lCe 
(F jp Pts of treatment thr "ugh lectures, dis issio ind participatio 
d Ji 
2C 
«38 i 
ea 
A ding and Research (1 to 3 Staff 
f SS i 
^ AAT] 
—M I0 , 
See T T MANAGE MENT ~GRADUATE PROGRAM 
leadin le choo] f C 
8 to the deg... "Vernment and Business Administration lor the program of study 
x Rree of Master Ji Associ ation Management 
270 Th 
e / ~ 
Introduer ation; Roles, Influence Keane 
ction to , " 
Nature of mh to the Assoc ation Management Progran development and 
I > 
Toles ur re Test repre sentation; its history varieties of associations and their 
and "IK functions egal instraints, responsi} lities, and ethics Fall 
271 Mary Pring) s » ases l 
arketing | 
ng | A 
Mark ^" Manage ment for Assoc iations (3 Staff 
analysis n, i i 
Promotion i Product Planning hannels of dist: bution, pricing ind 
*SSociat a! decision making are Presented, with particular application t 
ations Topics in lude m h ^ 
pi IClude membership recruitment. £ y 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


the association; staff membership 


(Fall) 


issues; physical location of 
association goals 
edia Relationships 


monetary 
contacts; promotion ot 
72 Communications and M 


for Associations (3) 
Primarily for students in 


including both ir 
»s: barriers to good communi 
The media and 


Kasle, Adams 


association management The nature of the « ommu- 
iterpersonal and organizational commun 
cation Methods 


nication process, 
their rolei 


cation. Problems and appro& he 
rational communication 


of improving organiz 
ationships (Spring) 
stall 


approaches to media rel 
273 Association Law and Lobbying (3) 
the political pro ext 


The role of the association in 
esented before Congress and th 


within which interests are repr 
branch. Interest groups and their ideas and techniques Rules and re 
governing lobbying activities. (Spring) j 

pivit 


274 Marketing Strategy for Associations (3) 
policy 4” 


cess, including the cont 
e executivé 


»gulations 


Analysis of complex marketing problems of associations that involve 

operational decisions. Creative marketing strategy Prerequisite AM 271 
(Summer) 

275 Survey of Information Systems and Data Processing staf 
for Associations (3) ; 
Introduction to the concepts of information sy stems as employed in associi 
tions. Data-base management systems telecommunications systems, sma 
business computers (Fall) ff 

276 Organization and Management of Associations (3) su 

agement concepts, theories, 


| to organizational and man 
attention to the problems of 
ons, roles, and responsi 


associations 8 


Integrative approacl 
bilities 9 


and practices, with partic ular 
similar types of organizations Functi 
association manager (Spring) 

277 Financial Management for Assoc iations (3) to 
An overview of basic accounting princ iples and practices as they appi 
associations, with attention to the economics of association managemen ds 
financial planning, reporting, and auditing. Investments, revenues, w 

(Fall) Kean? 


debt, government funds 
279 Current Issues in Association Management (3) the 
A review of elements of association management, with attention to ar 
number and variety of associations and their responsibilities in presen ow 
n to the problems association® - M. 


society. Particular attention Is give : 
and will face in the future. A capstone seminar providing à revie g 
rin! 


synthesis of the Association Management Program (Fall and SP 
$ 


ASTRONOMY 


= . i _— 
See Physics. 
qh 


BIOCHEMISTRY—GR ADUATE PROC 3RAMS 


Goldstein (Chair), L.L. Gallo, A Kumar 


iy, I. Y. Vanderhoek, R.S. S hulof, G. Fiskum 
a bachelor’s deg pi^ 


ld of biochemistry—Prerequisite . 
included the following courses, or equiva ] 
M 


» $4, Ars AT 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate S« hool ed joi 
Sciences, including Bioc 221-22, 223, 227, 229, 299 300; Chem 251. The ed | 
ourses are to be selected from Bioc 231, 232, 270, 280. It 1$ ex 
| complete all of the required work in approximately two years: P d 
ir 
eneral requ 


Required: the g 


Professors J.M. Bailey, A.L 
Associate Professors T. Mooc 
Master of Science in the fie 


undergraduate program must have 
11-12; Chem 11-12, 22 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2 


240, 250, 260 


students wil 
biochemistry 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of 
'raduate School of Arts and Sciences 


stated under the ¢ 


Resear, h fields 


endocrinology thymosins, steroid hormones 
nology immunochemistry, gene transfer; lipid chemistry and 
fatty acids, lipoproteins, complex lipids cholesterol, peroxides 
idogenesis nutrition—dietary fiber dietary fat, trace 
endorPhins, enkephalins, nerve growth factors, bombesin 
E transport, tumor cel] metabolism, is hemia 
221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4 

A comprehensive Course in general bioc hemistry 

biomedical Sciences and undergraduate students 

Prerequisite Chem 152, 154 (Academic vear 

25 


3 Physical Bio hemistry (3) 


Lectures cover basic laboratory te hniqi 


ical and molecul; 
25~2¢ i 
26 Introduction to B 


Rotation throug! 


les used II 
ar biological resear: h Fall 
iochemical Resear« h (arr.) 

1 research projects 
tty Department to provide individi 
and instrumentation used 


s (Academic year) 
227 


27 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 

urrent literature in bio hemistry. | 
Biog hemistry 
spring) 


N 


in laboratory units 


lalized in-deptl 
Limited 


imited to stud 


its 
graduate program. May be 


repeated for 


229 Biochemistry of Enzymes 
ntent includes practical handling of enzymes 
nisms, active site, isozymes, regulation and other special topics. P 
“A Bioc 201 or 221 (Spring 
30 Current Topics in Enzymology (2) 
Jirec ted readings In various areas of enzymol BV 
“Nrollment limited to graduate students 
Jiox 229 
n Bioenergetics ?) 
antent includes biochemical thermody namics 
Cesses. oxidative phosphorvylatio 


n photosynthesis 
requisite: Bioc 221-2 


22 or 201 Fall 


Coupling Pre 


theory and methods of 


1 relationship of proteins and other special topics 
235 Cup 22 (Fall) 
D rrent Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2) 
Aree ted A 
readings 


in various areas 


Bioc 2: Ilment limited to graduate students in bioch 
40 Nutrition (2) 
onte 
als r nt ing ludes disc ussion of RDA itrogen balance 
(Sr, lets, ang Other special topics Prerequisite: Bio 
241 9Pring) ! 
-Urrent Ti ^ 
è Opics fei (4 . 
Dire, ted Pics in Nutrition (1 or 2) 


readings in 
,nrollmen, limited 


E i 
l and Molecular 


various areas ot nutr 
to graduate students 


s nter Biology (3) 
‘2 t Includes the organi "ation and replica 
liza} 
Med ‘beth P, 
; Cin, at nde 
wang sd Hea h Sron a rofessorial Le turer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. Sch 
"ing H Steer ““lences 
* AL, Palth oT: Jr., i Profa 
len Neij cience rofe ssorial Le, turer in Bio hemis 
2 ici S he 


ssorial Le, turer in 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


tor graduate students 


n contemporary | 


Kinetics, reaction 


May be repeated for 


bioenergetics. May be repeated 


vitamins and 


ition. May be rer 
in biochemistry 


Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School 


prostaglandins; immu 
metabolism 


atherosclerosis ste 


minerals; neuro hemistry 
bioenergetícs— mito hondria 


Gallo and Staff 


in 


in biology and chemistry 


Vanderhoek 


biochem 


Fiskum and Staff 


within the Biochemis 
training in the methods 
to graduate students in the de 


partment 


Fiskum and Vanderhoek 
in the Department of 


credit (Fall and 
E Anderson * 
mecha 


rerequisite 


Bailey and Staff 


credit 


in biochemistry Prerequisite 


Fiskum 


oxidation—reduction pro 
ind chemiosmoti« 


energy 


Steerst and Schechter? 
protein chemistry, the str 


icture 
Prerequisite: Bio 


Fiskum 
for 


emistry. Prerequisite 


Walker and Staff 


miner 


201 or 221-22 


Walker and Staff 
)eated for « redit 


Prerequisite 


Kumar and Staff 


tion of genetic material, tran 


100! of 


try in the G. W.U. Se hool of Medi ine 


ot 


213 


essential 


* Peter Harvey Fishr 
Medicine and Health Sciences 

+ Paul Henry Naylor is Associate 
Medicine and Health Sciences 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
regulation of eukaryotic gene expres 
) 


| and translational machinery, 
cial topics. Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) 
ecular Biology (1 or 2] Kumar and Sta 
a of molecular biology. May be repeated for ¢ redit. 


in biochemistry 


scriptiona 
sion, and other spe 
251 Current Topics in Mol 
Directed readings in the are 
Enrollment limited to graduate 


Bioc 250 
252 Biochemical ar 
Selected Diseases (2) 


Emphasis on the bioche 
will be of a tutorial type, 


students Prerequisite 


Kumar and staff 


1d Molecular Aspects of 
lected diseases. Tw 


„mical and molecular aspects ot se 
materia 


including presentations o! 
I 


format 
students (Spring) x 
256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1 or 2) Merril 
Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biologY 0 
ases Prerequisil? 


understanding of human mutations and hereditary dise 


Bioc 250 (Spring) k 
V anderho® 


260 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) 
and function of various lipid « lasses, membrane" 


Biochemistry, struc ture, 
and receptors. Prerequisite Bioc 221-22 (Spring) ff 
261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) S 
Directed readings in the area ol lipid biochemistry May be repeated fo 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry Prerequis! 
Bioc 260 Gall? 
d 


262 Lipoproteins (2) p 
Composition, synthesis and normal - 
dyslipoproteinemic subjects 


264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) 
ism and biosynthesis of complex sph 


associated with abnormal sphingolipi¢ 
»s and toxins, and other spec 18 


metabolism of lipoproteins in 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring) : 

Fisha, 
ingolipit® 
1 metab” 
| topi 


Topics cover the catabol 
inherited metabolic diseases 
lism, membrane receptors for hormone 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring) 
270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology 
of the Immune Response (2) 
Biochemical aspects of the immune 
level. Modern experimental approat he 


Naylort and 


ell 
response at the molecular and € 


s to immunology and ce G "i 
ssion of instructor. Sp vl 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221—22 and Micr 229, or permi 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein AM ie 
| immunology. May be r€P yi 


Directed readings in the area of bioc hemica 
in biochemistry 


for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students 
site: Bioc 270 aw 
280 Neurochemistry (2) Moody 8? gh 

Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tissue; 1D e" 

interneuronal communication mex hanisms; biochemistry of various, 

dysfunctions; and other spec ial topics. Prerequisite Bioc 201 OF 2217 

(Fall) 1 si 
Moody a jo? 


281 Current Topics in Neuroc hemistry (1 or 2) : 
in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit. En 
Bioc 280: si 


Directed readings 
lents in biochemistry. Prerequisite 
i 


limited to graduate stuc 

295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.] one "| 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department! or Qo, 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff e 


differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 


spring) 


- J, 9 
nan is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the c. Wl m, 
the G wU. 


Research Professor of Bioc hemistry ir 


299-300 Thesis Research (3 J 
Fall and 


198 Advanced Reading and Research 


TT Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina 
tion. May be re peated for credit Fall and spring 
399 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philos )phy indidates May b« repeated for credit 
(Fall and 


spring 


lOLOGiC A 1 SCIENCES 
Profes 


Ad 


) 


Sors S.O, s, hiff, D.L. Atkins, R.K 
Iunct Profes sors 


Packer (Chair 
l'ofessoria] 


S. Kornicker, C.G. Mi Wrigl 
Lecturers W.A Shropshire, Jr., H Hoffman, R.P. Eckerlin 


rofessors R.E Knowlton, H Merchant, T.I Hufford, D.E 
ison 


ASSOC late p. 
* Donal; 

ASSOC iate p 

d SSistany H 


Johnson, J.R. Burns 


rofessorial Le turers P.E. Spiegler, D Goldman 


Ssiste,, „7 fessors E.F, Wells K.M. Brown, D.L. Lipscomb, H.B. W agner, D.W. Morris 
S ] 

E "a Professorial Lecturer L.D Killos 

Jac deu 
aepthelor Of Arts o6 2 elc 24 Science with na V, bot or zoology 
riment n The f lowing requirements must be ful 

le pe l 
3: Pre Benera] requirements stated 


under Columbian ( 


its and Sciences 
; urses—BiSc 11-12. or equivalent 
Jac] 
"ÉQuirer T Of Arts w ith a major in biology, botany, or zool £y—In addition to the general 
"me 
1 Cher ts listed above, the tollowing must be taken 
?Ir ‘ ` 2 z = t 
Stron y 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or Chem 50. (The following courses are 
i re " 
Ussia ecommended Math 31; Phys 1, 2. 5 and 6; two years of French, German, or 
) fae Stat 91 or 127 
2. (a) Re 27.) 
" 
Seco d-gr Wired ¢ Ourses for the major in biology—A minimum of 24 semester hours of 
oup " 
8 in Zi olo F Courses whic h should ir 


iclude at least 6 hours int 


0 biology, 6 in botany, and 
0r 137 bur in fuif 


llment of the bot 


any requirements, students may take either BiSc 133 
not both 
N equ 
Second. o tired ¢ Ourses for the major in botany—A minimum ot 24 semester hours of 
) i 
Ong Oo]o, P courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in botany, and no more than 
tag may be included 
Se lire 
thee x Tuired , urses for the maior in zoology—A minimum of 24 semester hours of 
làn or l P Courses; 4 minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoology, and no more 
tanv 
Bac “RY Course may be included 
Ter C Plor 
Niteme, tence with a major in biology botany, or zoology— The following 
( equi S Must be fulfilled 
hem, s atreg "OUurse. 
“a 50; ses jn related areas—{ hem 11-1 
Teq ly -m 


Chem 151-52 and 153—54, or 


Stroy ent can.’ “ 9, and 6; 3 semester hours of either mathematics or statistics (this 
Ton lv 


satisfied by waiver). Two years of French German, or Russian are 
d but not required 

$ Courses for 
? in, Brour Cc 


“QO > 
133 20logy I c9 S, Which should include at least 
3 or 137 | n ullfillmen, of the bot 


b) Sut Dot both 


d ç Ourse 
two 2o, Ou] n 


a major in biology—A 


umum of 30 semester hours of 


ology, 7 in botany, and 
students may take either BiS 


7 hours in b 
any requirements 


"n t 


ist maintain a 


) Cour. $ tor the major in botany—A minimum of 30 semester hours f 
( ‘Ourse i 
N ' Cou 5 a minimum of 15 hours must be taken in botany, and no more than 
= tc) Qu EP May be included 
; On ired ce 
han ^ Quy Cour. arses for the major in zoology Am t 30 semester hours t 
Ses minir > 
tany cor ' à minimum of 15 hours must be n Zoology, and no more 
Specio ; ITSes may be ing luded 
Ord 0 
& n 
: be OTS— In additi as 
Consider l Jn to the general requirements stated under Regulations, in 
" "TAC 
for graduation with special hy nors, a student 


Staff 
spring 


216 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
3.5 quality-point index in biological science courses and at least a 39 


ll quality-point index 
12 semester hours of sec ond-group courses, 


1 in botany, and 3 in zoology 
group courses 


cumulative 


cumulative overa 
* which must inc lude at 


Minor in biology 


least 3 hours in biology 


) semester hours of sec ond- | 8 hours must 


* of whic 


Minor in botany—12 
8 hours must 


be in botany 
* of which t 


Minor in zoology 
be in zoology 


12 semester hours of second-group courses 


n the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a bac helor $ 
e of the following from this | Iniversity, or an equivalent degree 
in biology, botany, or zoology; (2 
(3) Zoology field—an undergra 
must have include 


Master of Science 1 
degree with a major in on 
(1) Biology field—an undergraduate major 


an undergraduate major in botany or biology 


field 
major in zoology or biology. The undergraduate program 
following courses, or equivalent Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 50 Math 31; Phys 1, d 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Si hool of Arts ap 
Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 semester hours of approved cours? 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the permission o 
department, a student may elect a program of study consisting o! 36 semester hours ° 
approved course work without a thesis 
| 
Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, with specialization in the biologi” 
sciences, see Museum Studies ' 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Required the gene 
requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences plus satisfac! 
completion of a Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in at least t jo! 
areas of biology. The program of study and fields of study are determined in ¢ onsulta" 
with an advisory committee appointed for ea h candidate E. 
Maior Research Areas: ex ology, evolution and svstematics, plant biology, genetics, " 
and molecular biology. developmental biology vertebrate ind invertebrate anatomy * 
physiology, marine and freshwater biology 
Master of Science and Doctor oj Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiolóf 
Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all f - 
group courses in biology, botany ind zoology, except by permission of the instrV" 
BIOLOGY 
First Group i) 
1-4 Introductory Biology for Nons« ience Majors (3—3) pio 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3 Principles of cell pis | 
structure and function of plants and animals; animal behavio isit” 
Human anatomy and physiology; genetics; evolution; ecology Pre ) Í 
BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic yor a 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) , cip! 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation of prin cent 
inheritance, physiology, development and cell biology BiSc p 
survey of microorganisms, plants, and animals, inc luding morphologe 
ology embryology ecology and evolutionary relationships amo M 
Designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology oe 
sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12 BiSc 11. Laboratory tee, $40 per 
, 


(Academic year 


ment of the 12-hour $ 


* BiSc 171 through 176 do not count t ward fulfill 


requirements 


1 


Second ( 


;roup 
103 Marine Biology (4 
Lecture (2 hours), lal d el 


t aboratory and field (4 di | 
mag ar me extended field 


f 


Of relationships betwe 
bici ed i} Wet 5 and phvs 
Yrs v brin o Me | aue pay iCal, chemical, and 
ne — ELEM marie onsideration of I Ce. 
(Spring) => ana man's influence on them. Lahnrates.. ¢ 540. 
A C ^". LaDOratory fee, $40 
^ Field Biology (4 
Field s | 
eid study of altitu it -—Á 
energy balanc e tin oe eee am eee 
u Ai t c T 
introdu - 'udget effects of a 
Ne oducti in Of alien species flor 1 Great Smoky Moun 
| MULa i 4 I na f t 
10 National Park ol IT, Odd jrak — zi 3 
8 Organic Evolution (3 rig 
Syntheti : 
ynthetic theory I Organic e lot Lipscomb 
tion Menu ia \ u ) n ding populati« b g 
" s na evolut I syst y =e 
View } max ; 
of the , urse of evolution frar 5 E sra y T 1 an over 
man Fall Si P ' ES 
111 Intr i all) PDS | 
oductor 
oe tory Mic robiology (4 
4 hours laborato tF I mae 
E. ho y (4 hours). Survey of the m 
n anisms with orto”, (4 hours) t the major groups of 
EN relationsh Ds 1d | v E 
vhemist p, id e u importa £ i ns 
11 “istry. Laboratory fee. $40 t re ee giera 
| Protistology 4 oh a ae 
"ecture (2 } | 
he a ie Re ; Hultord, Lipscon 
tion, Morphology. nhy y (4 hours). Examination of the diversit 
thetic *‘VBY, DOYS LORY, € RY t t oth photo i 
122 pC and heterotron} tist $40. ee 
* Cel] Biology ; C protists Doratory fee, $4( 2 i 
15, even year 
lructure and f i 
elles p ,ínCction ori organ 
123 Prerequisit, ne ic che dae e 
el] Biochemist; e sé rgan hemist on 
nt emistry (3 ur 
Toduction to t} 
o Ti | à 
Ncroorgan I x generalize lis I 
and reo -— cluding energetics ion, | 
> Bulator } : AB m | 
(Fall mechanisms. Prerequisit | 
S | I 1uisite e sé ester r 
4 a } } I rga 
D. Oc hemistry Labor 
Signed 1 ^ :aboratory 
Ulustrate I | | 
3g, trate son [t è: | 
Perimentation D tue oi the principles and technim 1 i 
' Ory fee c 4. Frerequisite r i lion: BiSc 1 
127 3e: fee $40 Fall iUISIleE r irrent registration: BiSc 123 
netics / J = 
n 
TOduction + 
Beneti. t n3 netics, with e | 
lcs Bene re 1ac the chem ul basis of ger ‘2 pae hat reran- 
Sa ¢ € ICiio A S I 1 
N nology » ation and ex amples f a r ; i Ides cytogenet 
" E trail I ry - a } 
sp netics Labe ind s PE e 
tudy of ratory 
Prere, seneti TINCI pl. r 
(Fal) Wisite or - As " | 
" c e " ) Ì Yt t : 
138 d "e. Spring : egistrat JiS 2 iboratory fee, $4 
Er nced Genet xc 
“MDhasi« acs (3 
pro 3a th 
140 M blem; Prere ‘se of genet ys a 
l eral Colo Iuisite: intro, ry 5 E « ud 
Pcture (3 } A "i E 
Of lir 10ur borat 
Niting fa "aDOratory and fis — 
and their : 3 ctors, bi Reochen - fe 
1 Comm relati ist t 
44 Aq lunitios "E ER the st ture f A-—— 
Aquat; and e i e: - l - 
I atic Ecology T e oret D = 
“Cture (31 Ogy (4 Bil 
J 1 
System. V hae a Orator 
vit 1) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Wagner 


» hours). Study of phvsiologic# 
I 


150 Physiological Ecology (3) 
abiotic and biotic environment 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (2 


adaptations of animals and plants to the 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 141 Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall, even years) . . 
167 Radiation Biology (3) schiff 
scts of radiation; effects of radiation on 


led: cell biol- 


Chemical, physical, and biologic al aspe 
cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals. Recomment 


ogy and chemistry or physics (Fall) 

168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton, Pack 
Study of relationships between organisms 
biological factors in a tropical marine-estuarine environment, 
through ecological fieldwork in characteristic tropical ecosyste 4 
island of San Salvador, Bahamas. Laboratory investigations on organis® 


physiology Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 163 Laboratory fee, $40 (Sum 


mer, even years) 
169 Applied Marine Ecology (4) Knowlto® 

Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of tempe 
ate-boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on man's impact and utilization ? 
conducted through surveys of ecosystems along the Main" 
plemented by lectures and discu 
research tec hniques MA 
inded: BiSc 103 and? 


and physical, chemi al, = 
conduct? 


ms on t 


coastal resources, 
coast and associated laboratory work, sup 
ation of ecological and oc eanographi« 


sion. Applic 
as relatively unspoiled sites. Recomme 


polluted as well 
140. Laboratory fee, $65 (Summer, odd years) jl 
171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) p 
Admission by permission of the staff member conc erned. May be repeated c 
ester hours in biological scie 


credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 sem 
$20 per semester hour (Fall and spring) tal 
ll and Molecular Biology (2) i 

ations with staff adv 
erequisite: permission 


courses. Laboratory fee, 
172 Independent Study in Ce 


"Tr, 
: ing I 
Prescribed reading list and consult isor c ulminatin£ " 


of instru 


y 


written report and/or examination Pr 
(Fall and spring) wo 
173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Pri 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor « ulminating 
written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instruct : 
(Fall and Spring) ol 
i 


174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) ing 
aff advisor culminatina ig 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with st 
permission of ins 


written report and/or examination. Prerequisite 
(Fall and spring) : co? 
175 Independent Study in Genetic and Johnson, LIP" | 
Evolutionary Biology (2) NL 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating y 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of in$ 
W 


(Fall and spring) 
176 Independent Study in Environmenta 


Prescribed reading list and consultat 


rc 
| Biology (2) Hufford, Me i» 


i 
ions with staff advisor ¢ ulminà puc 
f inst 


written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission o j 
(Fall and spring) sw 
185 Human Nutrition (3) oche 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and hes esi Fa 

bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additi" 

and economic aspects of nutrition (Spring) 

Third Group a 
: : Meri 
208 Bioenergetics (3 or 4) is rol! y 
ecosvstems and of the stud” 


Study of energy fixation and transfer in 


u$ 
1, population dynamics, and species interaction 


behavior, evolutior 


BIOLOGICAL S« IENCES 219 


enrolling for 4 credits will 
investigation of the nature and methods of s 
permission of the instructor Fall 
209 Seminar: Princ iples and Me 
Current j 


devote one additional class meeting per week t 


to an 
lence. Prerequisite: BiS 140 or 
Odd years 
chanisms of Organic Evolution (3) 
roblems and issues in ev 
geography, and topics of s] 


108 or equivalent 


Lipscoml 
ution; speciation macroevolution, bio 
eciàl interest te participants Prerequisite BiS« 
(Fall) 


210 Methods of Study of Evolution (4) Lipscomb 
Lecture (3 hours) laboratory and field 2 hours). Review of sele ted topics of 
current interest in the study of evoluti uch às principles of phenetic and 
Phylogenetic systematics, study of biogeography, and biochemical meth 
ol examining evolution 
equivalent (Fall 

220 Seminar: Cell or 
Course content « 


ods 
Laboratory fee, $40 Prerequisite: BiSc 108 OI 
even years 


Plant Biochemistry 


Donaldson 
hanges ea 


h session, alte rnating between selected topics in 
Cell bioc hemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Pre 
requisite: BiSc 122 or 123 or 135 or equivalent 5pring 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3 


johnson 


Review ot selected topics 


e IS on current literature 
topic s of Special interest to € raged May be repeated for 
. credit Prerequisite: BiSc 127 t Fal id years 
228 Population Genetics (3 Johnso 
Jrigin maintenance, and ce OF genetic variation i popula 
tions Selection genetic drift o I species, a Speciation are 
emphasized Both theoretic al ar aspects of population genetics are 
disc ussed. Prerequisite: BiS 12 


229 


123 or equivalent 


I i 
Cytogenetic s (3) 
Jehavior of 


Sion of genes from one generation to the next through reproduction and the 
Influence of Cytogenetic processes on the me hanisms of evolution I 
230 “as BiSc 122 or 123 and 127 T equivalent Fall 
;uman Genetics (3) 

netic me, hanisms of 


emphasis on biochemical and « ytogeneti: 
equivalent: previous course 
recommended (Spring) 
seminar: Ec ology (3) 
In-depth study 
“lay be re 


even years 


Staff 
hromosomes In mitosis and meiosis as a } 4Sis for the transmis 


'rerequ 


Staff 
ton Of human traits, with 


aspects. Prerequisite: BiS 127 
work in cell biology 


transmission and express 


or 
or cell biochemistry strongly 


Merchant 
of selected topics, ine luding reports on 


original publi ations 

peated for credit Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent Spring 

248 ae) Bites 

Survey ^ Development (3 Brown 

: OF Current research in selected topics in experimental morphology 

"ws hemica] development, and developmental endocrinology Emphasis on 

iem Principles and problems of patte tormation nimals. Prerequisite 
249 Semi 145 or equivalent Fall, even years 


ie nar: Developmental Biology (3 
"SCussion and reports on re ent 
and bioch 


emical aspects of animal developmer 
develo 
> Pmenta] | 


nt. Prerequisite: one 
k ology or cell biology. May be repeated for credit 
2 Scan; . I 
m "hing Ele tron Microscopy (3) 


Brown 


research on the endo rinological, genetic 


ourse in 
(5pring 


Atkins 

includ - Practice of s anning and transmission electron micr scopy 

r bsery "s Specimen preparation photography, and analysis of ultrastructural 
273 D A é lons Laboratory fee, $65 Spring 

A Replication (3 Morris 

eukar of the enzymology of DNA replication in viral prokaryotic _and 

replicate mode] Systems; positive ind negative ontro] theories in DNA 

theories : and the bio. hemical and geneti evidence supporting these 

l'erequisite: BiSc 111 122, or 123 Spring, even years 


274 Gene Regulation a 


Fourth Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCT 1ON 


nd Genetic Engineering (3) Morris 
The control of gene expression às illustrated by several prokaryotic and 
of recombinant DNA tec hniques 


eukaryotic model systems discussions 
Prerequisite: BiSc 127 (Fall, even years) i 
275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) Morris 


1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic tec hniqu 
asmid DNA, cloning of genes, transformation 9 


techniques Prerequisite: 
(Spring, od 


Lecture, es of genetic manipula 
tion: isolation of phage and pl 


bacteria, mutagenesis of clone 
27 or equivalent 


yd genes, and other 
Laboratory fee, $40 


BiSc 111 or 122 or 1 
years) 

295 Research (arr.) staf 
Investigation of spec ial problems. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
(Applicable to Biology, Botany, and Zoology] 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) staf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ot Philosophy general examin® 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

stall 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ¢ redit. 


(Fall and spring) 


BOTANY 


Second Group 
wells 


p je 
and laboratory studi 
„dit dur i 

d 


the summer) od 
pufo 


109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) 5 
Initiation and ontoge?y 4 


105 Field Botany (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), | 
on local flora. Laboratory fee, $40 


aboratory and field (4 hours) Field 
(Fall; may be repeated for cre 


Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours) 
tissues and organs of vascular plants Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring 
years} 

110 Plant Diversity (4) wage 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary morphol 
and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study. Laboratory fee, 9^" 
(Spring, odd years) well 

125 Flowering Plants (4) vel l 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary ai 
opment, and princ iples of systematics ot flowering plants Laboratory 
$40 (Spring) we 

26 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4] yt 
Field trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vr 
plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, } 
Virginia, and West Virginia Emphasis on family characteristics anc , 
tion of dominant species in native habitats Weekend trips require 
tory fee, $40 (Summer) jas 

135 Plant Physiology (4) Dons wit 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Physiology of seed plants it 
emphasis on growth, development, tropisms and reproduction prered gi 
Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 o: 151-52 Laboratory y 
(Spring) wo 

141 Plant Ecology (4) f TU 

ion to the dynamics © p 


aboratory (4 hours). Introduct 


Several Saturday anc 


Lecture (2 hours), ! 
communities, populations, and individuals 
$40 (Fall) 


field trips required. Laboratory tee 


BIOLOGICAL SCIE NCES 


Third Group 


221 Variation and Evolution in Plants (3 
Biosy stematics of 


Wells 
‘iterature, concepts, and methodology 
of chemotaxonomv. I cytogenetics, population genetics, and 
other studies of speciation, evolution, and classification Prerequisite: BiS« 
105 or 108 or 125 or 127 (5pring, even years) 
Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3 
A review of ¢ urrent literature regarding selected 
morphology physiology or ecology F 


plants, covering the | 


reeding systems 


Hufford 


aspects of algal systematic S, 


11], even years} 

239 The Biology of Freshwater Diatoms (4 Hufford 
The Systematics morphology, physic ‘ogy, and ecology of freshw ater diatoms 
Field and laboratory studies emphasize familiarity with local taxa Laboratory 

`; fee, $40 Fall, odd years 

242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3 


eview of selec ted top 

1 ecology 
299-300 Thesis R 
| (Fall 


Wells 
physiological plant 
Pring, odd years) 


ics in adaptive pl 
Prerequisite: BiSc 107 
esearch (3 Staff 
and Spring) 


t strategies and 
Ir 140 or 141 5 


101 Invertebrate 


Zoology (4 
*ecture 


Knowlton 
(3 hours), 


laboratory (3 hours). General survey of invertebrate 
animals, including classific ation, morphology physiology embryology, and 
104 caplutionary relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee $40 (Fall 
““Mparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4 Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), labor itory (4 hours). Evolution and parative morphol 
ogy of ( hord ita 


120 A stressing recent forms Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall 


A r (3 Wagner 
bel evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior emphasizing 
143 4 1aVioral e, ology and sociobiol ZV Spring 
" Animal Ecology (4 


“6Cture 


Merchant 
Pring; E hours , laboratory and held (3 hours Applic ation ot e ological 
“ples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations 
(se eQuisite BiSc 140 or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $40 
145 tinc “ven years) 
Cip] 


es of Development 4 


"eCture /- 
ture (2 hours). laboratory (4 hours 
*rtebrates With re 


Y mode 


Brown 
animals, especially 
Principles are illustrated 


Development of 


ence to human embryos 


analysis be. lal studies of levelopmental problems. Laboratory 
ee, $40 ya System formation in the fr 8, Chick, and pig Laboratory 
146 Experin, - all 
Lecture Í T Developmental Biology (4 ingi Brown 
de 'lopme, wax laboratory (4 hours). Molecular and cellular biology of 
la Orator x through examination of the literature and complementary 
t 9Xperiments | 


aboratory exercises in 


ve micromanipulative and 
“ONS on embryos fertilized n the lab Prerequisite: BiS 


Wu 


210 
148 H 


1 Of instructor Re ommended: a course in cell 
(Spring 

Burns 
f l duction to microscopical anato 
154 *Ucture ad petes ind organs the interrelationship of 

)3 S Tve ne unction Laboratory fee $an pring 
9Cture (4 nurobiology 4 Atkins 
anatom , Physic] Š laboratory é hours). Study of the gross and cellular 

ammals I “logy, and bj 


ochemistry of th 


y fee, $40 


is system; emphasis on 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Eckerli® 
parasito! 


155 Parasitology (4 
Introduction to animal 
Laboratory 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) 
ogy; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods 
fee, $40 (Fall) 

157 Comparative Endoc rinology (4) Burns 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 

of chemical integration neuroendocrine 

action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or « 


hormone 
Chem 151-52 or 50. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 
packet 


163 Human Physiology (3) a 
an systems of the human body Prerequ* 


Comparative study of basic princ iples 
relationships, and mec hanisms 9 
oncurrent registration in 


Introduction to the function of org 
site: Chem 11-12 (Fall) 
164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) suf 
phasis on the experimen 


physiology laboratory tec hniques; em] 


ins. Prerequisite Or concurren 


Study of basic 
tal study of homeostatic mec hanisms in hums 


registration: BiSc 163 Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 

165 Advanced Human Physiology (4) pack 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected or 
svstems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite BiSc 163 be 


or concurrent registration Chem 151- 


164, or equivalent. Prerequisite 
50. Laboratory fee, $40 Spring) 
166 Ornithology (4) Wage 
al perspective include 


An introduction to the study of birds from an et ologi 


" seu 
tions and exhibits of the Smithsoni Muse 0 


an Institution’s 
$, 


visits to the collec 
ls} > rips". 
al short fie ld t IP d ui? 


of Natural History and National Zoological Park, sever 
full-dav Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants and one evening 


for owls. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring, even years) 


Third Group 

204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowl 
Review of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecolo& y i 
invertebrate animals, including reports on original publications May 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite BiSc 101 or equivalent (Fall) n 

211 Symbiosis and Evolution (3) Lips? j 
Study of the adaptations and evolution of parasites, including coevolu 
parasites and hosts, competition tor hosts, evolution of life ¢ ycles, and! 
of special interest to participants Spring, odd years) pu” 

212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) d i 
Review of selected topics in animal reproduction, inc luding neuroe M ren 
regulation, reproductive cycles and behavior, and gonadal pathology: 
uisite: BiSc 165 or equivalent Spring) AU 

252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) pell 
Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. May be re 
for credit with instructor's permission Spring, even vears) padi 


256 Fish Physiology (3) pes ^ 
A survey of major organ systems and homeostatic met hanisms of fis se” 


emphasis on teleosts Prerequisite BiSc 163 or 156 or equivalent. 


odd years) 
265 Epithelial Transport (3) 
A survey of cellular 
transport, with emphasis on osmotic 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 
(Fall and spring) 


and mé 
Fall oi 


mechanisms of electrolyte, water, 
and acid—base balance 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA TION 


Pro 


: astin, H.R, Page Emeritus), } nling, G. Black P.D. Grub, N M. Loese 
G Lauter, AI El-An iry (Chair), B. Bur letsky, S.I Jivita, R. I iridge, R.I )vé 
Wi Handorf S.N. Sherman W Winstead (Visit F. Ghada Y.S. Park H.G 
Askari HJ. Davis, S.W Dun listinguished V 
l'ofessorio] Le 
H 


id, D.L. Edgell, N Bruck 
Hate Professo, R.L. Holland, J.M ! F.B. Malone III, D.J. Le M.L. Liebrei 
‘Mes, LM Maddox, J.B. Thur J-H. Perry, T.M. Barnhill. N Cohe AR 
oe n (Visiting), F. Robie, M.S. Katzman, J. Cook [Visit 
“Ciate Prof. Lecturers T.J. ( M. De ilc 
Istant Profess rs D.R. Ka P.S. Pevear C« EJ England. T] 
iCCue - ; 
Ass ue, D.B mith, D. Smit} Cook, S.B ki I 
" T 
gh ant Profe sorial Lecturers W.N. I 1 ze, M. Regalia ( Frie B. Madiga rJ 
Nine 
nst " J.M Goldst in, L.P Katsanis 
Lect itor ( M Jabbour Visifino 
Li ^ i 
‘ - Gillis M.B. Humhar M.A he GI le Graff, R Kram« A 
; h Grego, T.O Singer 
See 


the s 
business Schoo] of Government 
À 


ind Busines Administrat tor programs of tudy in 
Maste a ministration lead r f Bache if Business Administ, at 
r of usiness Admini ) y 
Fi : 
irst Groy 
1 Introduction lo Business Davis l'hurman, Smith Cook 
Structure activities, and problems of bu iess enterprise; its ci ntribution to 
s ihe individual and carie, areer business Fa 1 spring 
Seco x 
Group 
101 T 1 
E Business Environment | 3 Lenn, Engla 
“Onomi and lega] environment of business enterprise; social and n it 
ir " ` " 
j QUences contemporary problems and issues Restricted to seniors 
104 B.A Program Fall and spring) 
Ness and the Legal System -hepherd, LaForge 
zene t } 
à lera] OVerview oT the legal s role of law, and key legal concepts such 
as , 
pits ànd contra, ts. Speci isiness cations—antitrust employer 
Mig : 
nat 8ations organization of business ente securities regulation, int, 
auone 
110 Perso x law Fall and spring 
The rel Management j Burdetsky Malone 
e |; 
Pro abor force and lal markets istrial personnel and manpower 
Té , n 
8 grams Organization and policy in personnel activities Fall and 
115 Pring t 
EE 
ade de 
A stu hip in Personnel Management (3 Burdetsky 
( 
Pies Y of the Philosophy Principles, policies, and programs for effective 
)nne l f 
draw os manager ient and ndustrial relations as portrayed by case studies 
„ “awn ! id 
117 li rom business and government Prerequisite BAd 110 Fal 
v. &Ctive Bargainj 
Americ, sa ng (3 


Burdetsky 


and public 


tive bargaining econ 


tomi sociaj 
negotiation and 


^ ) Prerequisite B Ad 110 
/ a inanc 
4 Daly. nce 3) 


ns. The administration of collective 
pring 
Handorf Cohen, McCue 


requirements and methods of 


8, ca -apita] management analysis, sources of 
8, cap x ! 
1; Mat} mw budgeting and cost of « apital. Prerequisite 4 

“n5 E ` H | 
In 1 Fall " 


Jenkins 


acquiring funds planning 
Asset 


financial 


ccy 51—52: Et on 
anagement (3 


Amling, Cohen 
"ty analysis and portfo] 


‘10 management, includ 
economy industry Company and sex urity 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: BAd 120. 
(Fall and spring) 

124 Advanced Financial Management (3) Handorf, Barnhill, McCue 
Analvsis and readings investigating the derlyin’ 
financial management. Emphasis is plac ed t - 

$ 


long-term assets, financing, dividend policy, 
(Fall and spring) 
Cohet 


theoretical relationships un 
ipon cases for decisions invol 
and other special topic 


finance. Prerequisite: BAd 120 


130 Working Capital Management (3) | 
The analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. ( )ptimizatio® 
techniques and case studies emphasized. Bank lending practices are evalua" 
ed within the working capital area. Prerequisite BAd 120 (Spring) d 
132 Real Estate Investment (3) Hando 
Principles of real estate investment 


and development, in addition to a « 


including valuation, appraisal, financi 


liscussion of the mortgage market an : 


institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Fall and spring) NC 
133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Cobe, 

Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise (spring | 

135 Capital Formation (3) Hand ’ 
Roles ° 


The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy itu 
business firms, financial intermediaries, t inst , 
tions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary 
uisite: BAd 120 (Fall and spring) 

140 Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer be 
impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning pric i 
and distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis- prerod 


Econ 1-2, Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 


money and capital marke 
polic 1es. 

it) 
El-Ansary, Dunn, Maddox, en 
havior ana i 


. Sm 
Dyer, Maddox: s 


ultural, and psychological factors in ^ "m. 
lude modeis ol buyer e yl 


site 
142 Consumer Behavior (3 
An examination of the social 


the behavior of consumers. Topics ini j 
consumption patterns market segmentation research attitude formatio" gs 
change, brand loyalty, adoption of innovations and store choice d665 91 
Marketing management and public policy implications of consumer P 
studies are stressed. Prerequisite: BAd 140 Fall and spring) pr 
143 Marketing Research (3 iti” 
Basic methods and techniques of marketing research problem def. y 
data collection, market survey and experimental design data analyse 
presentation. Special topics: questionnaire construction and data ? 58 
with statistical software packages. Prerequisite BAd 140, Stat 51; 
(Fall and spring) j 
148 Advertising (3) Maddox, Dune 
Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market informatie gt 
sage appeals, media selection and sc heduling, measuring effect jl 
Current criticism and regulation of the advertising function the of 
marketing communication tools, including person al selling ane sales P b 
tion. Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142 Fall and spring) wat, 
i? 


149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3 
An application of the principles of marketing and 


situation in the development of an advertising campaign 


advertising to 8 wr 
Students wat, 


advertising agency atmosphere to perform such tasks 


market segmentation, marketing research, media selection, jon 5, 
campaign. The culmina 4 y 


in the preparation of the advertising $ 
| sponso ill 


presentation of the campaign at à national competitior s Wr. 
American Advertising Federation. Five students from the clas js 
selected as presenters. Prerequisite: BAd 140, 142, 143 148, oF pe” ! 
instructor (5pring) Di 
150 Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) natio” " 
Development of personal selling and presentation skills; e anni 
sales 


of selling situations. Organization of sales department, 


A 


DMINISTRATION 225 | 


forecasting quotas, territories 


performance Standards 
control of distribu 


and analysis and 
ion sts Prerequis te: BAd 140 
152 Retailing Management 


A study of retaili 


Fall and spring 


El-Ansary A 


strategy covering the current environ D 
ment of retailing r hnancial analvsis store location and LU 
design inventory management, and non store and service retailing Industry k. 
executive and student presentations and case analyses Prerequisite 
BAd 140 Fall H 

159 Marketing Strategic Planning (3 El-Ansary, Dyer, Liebrenz 1 

Capstone seminar for marketing majors Analytical integration of materia] d 

Covered in previous marketing courses. Marke ting strategy literature, finan HH 
Cial dimensions of marketing management 1 comprehensive cases Prereq H 
uisite: BAd 140 142, 14 150, and one additi ial marketing major field hi 
course (Fall and spring [ 

160 Introduction to International Business (3 Robles | 
Social, cultural political, leg I iJ. environment of multina 3 
tional business ing nment/multinational orporation in f 
terface Termin logy ade an pract nditions essential for | 
Successful business « perations cluding export and import procedures | 
dox umentation, and legal requ nt hysi novement of goods in | 
Internationa] business Fall and spring | 

166 Internationa] Marketing Management Lauter, Robles 
Scope of ‘nternational markets; factors in assess 1g world marketing opportu 
Nities international marketing duct, pr listribut 


Ibution, and promotion 

Program deve 
"rere 
168 F 


P 


lopment in dyn: 


Quisite: BAd 14( Fe 
9reign Marke 
atterns of 


a: environment 


t Analysis (3 Gn 
world trade by un 


ot TUN 


modities, and products: selecte 


7 
: depth market studies. Prerequisite BAd 160, 166 m 
> *rnationa] Business Finance (3 Eldridge, Sudweeks " 
Ana YSis of the internatior al econo env nent and its influence on Ly 
p a porate nancial management t internationa perations Prerequisite MA 
‘ ia 120 (Fall and spring |^ 
*rnationa] Banking (3 Ghadar, Park M 
hel and practice of international banking: analysis of internationa 1 
lercia] and Investment banking f a ma nt perspective; sub | 
Sols include urrent internationa ietary 1ancial environment 
money in “apital markets, and te pica! problems of international banking from | 
175 tern sement perspective Prereq lisite: BAd 171 Fall and spring p 
nternationar Monetary and Financial Issues ; Eldridge | 
nterre] ‘at macro- and micro ssues of mone nking, and finance | 
i 1 management perspective, of basic forces shaping | 
y. lopics € ter 1a! monetary | 
kets. LIX lebt 5 Í Internati na | 
Bank evt ent bar i 
dents with a backg i 
JAd 1 or per r f et d 
90 Materia. 
oduct and Pur hasing Management | 
Wirement. pi =a xa. Ms ee and materials sii | 
\fication, ang - 5 and Kt r-buy decis 5.5 € 
ans chase records 1. * -1cing, inventory trol syste ms buying practices | 
81 analyses Fali ma y ind proce e deve t t i! questions. Case 
Lana eme Du Pring . 
em Acquisitions Perry, She 


t 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


yrocurement, strategies, international purchasing, public grants, audit, and 
i ; 5 


ethical considerations (Fall) 
182 Transportation Management (3) Perry, Sherma? 
modes ® 


Transportation systems of the United States. Economic role, 
private and public finance, policy 


transport, international perspectives, 
latory change, energy 


issues. Traffic management, carrier management Regu 
(Spring) 


environmental and safety concerns 
Perry 


183 Logistics Management (3) 
inventory: 


Phvsical distribution and customer service management. Storage, 
financial and information implications. International distribution Strategy 
formulation for the logistics system. Case analyses (Fall) 
184 Contract Management (3) Shermat 
join 


The unique relationships created when independent organizations are 
forms 


bv contract over long periods. Terms and conditions, specifications, in 
» y 
control problems, propert) 


tion flow, progress monitoring. Direction and 
negotiatio 


issues, financial relationships, changes, schedule adherence, 


termination, and audit problems (Spring) 
188 Managing Production/Operations (3 Holland, Pert) 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production 
facilities, plant, and equipment. Illustrations selec ted from various 
Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or equiv 


Manufacturi 
proces 
alent 


and fabrication industries. Prerequisite 
BAd 110, 191. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program (Fall e 
spring) aff 
190 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) s 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 
; p Cook 


191 Fundamentals of Davis, Malone, Thurman, Katzman, Smit 


Management (3 T? 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and « ontrolling ac tivities 0, ] 
administrative unit; evolution of management thinking (Fall and sp” d 

Holla® 


192 Small-Business Management (3 ve 
on effect 


Theory and practice of small-business management. Focus frm | 
management of small firms, essentials of planning and organizing the; " 
financial and administrative controls, evaluation of alternative busra 
forms, and comparison of purchase of an ongoing firm, franc hising, 42 d 
histor 


The role of small business in American society: 


business start-ups 
perspective of entrepreneurship. Prerequisite: BAd 191 (Fall) | cook 
197 Strategy Formulation and Thurman, Katzman, Malone, Smith 

Implementation (3) god 
An integrative capstone course, covering the concept of strategy: tasks gd 
processes of strategy and policy formulation and implementation tbe 
ramifications of aligning the functional and behavioral processes " " 
organization to facilitate accomplishment of the organization's missio tio 


1 n . itu 
objectives. The course develops the student's skills in conducting si "i 


audits, diagnosing organizational problems, formulating and selecting ^ v 
i 4 e en 

oblems inherent in strategy imp ctu 
t 

decision simulations, ant 4 
22:3 


evt. 


gic alternatives, and recognizing pr 
tion. Methodology includes case analyses 


Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. program. Prerequisite BAd 110 rind 
191, and 188. May be taken concurrently with BAd 188 (Fall and “í 
199 Individual Research (arr peat 
Assigned topics Admission by prior permission of advisor May be re 
once for credit (Fall and spring 
Third Group pe 
201 Social and Legal Environment of Business (3) Kane, "A A. 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it e [of 
used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Contemporary soo Ae, 
acting on business management; business responsibility, ethics. T jve p 
jministr? 


can legal system, federal regulation, constitutional and ac 


Business and public 
(Fall and spring 

202 Business-Government Relations (3) 
Economic political, and phil 
ment relationship in th 
regulation 
ment 


policy. Emphasis on court de isions relating to business 


Lenn, Englander 
ns of the busine 
ieory and practice Antitrust, public 
consumer and env ironmental protec tion 
effective business 

Prerequisite BAd 201 
203 Federal Gove 


osophical foundati 


SS—govern 
utility, and other 
conditions of em 
I present status and future 
or equivalent (Fall and sprit 
rnment Regulation of Soc iety (3 


ploy 


prospects 


response 


t 


l'olchin 

Same as PAd 216 

204 Regulation of Business: Administrative Law (3 Kane 
Pring iples of federal regulation of business through administrative bodies 
Analysis of sources and 


limits of the 'S of administra 
tive bodies in adjudicative, executive and rule-making fune tions. Theoretical 
and practica] aspects of regulations: other topics. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202 

205 E equivalent Fall 
—- usiness Re 
Strategies 


powers and prerogative 


presentation and Lobbying (3 


Joseph 
» tactics 


and techniques used by business in representing itself to 
the legislative ind executive branches and regulatory agencies of the federal 
206 government Legal and practical « onstraints. Ethical consider ations (Fall) 
? Applied Microeconomics (3 Staff 
qPPlicationg of economic theory to public and private d 
le 


e onomi 
Profits. ntory, market structure Prerequisite: Econ 217 - 
208 Met 270 or equivalents Spring 
‘Toeconomic P 


Gecisions affected by 


and general business er Demand, production 


Investments, inve 


ivironm costs 


I olicy and Business (3 Staff 
Dlerpretation of economic conditions in the short and long run theory and 
Practice ot monetary and 


fiscal policy 
analysis to business 
. “18 an gt 27 
209 Semi Met i : 
"Minar: Business 


Analysis and discu 


applications of 
planning, management ind policy. Prerequisite: Econ 
r equivalents (Fall 


Economics and Public Policy (3) 


business conditions 


Lenn 
g ssion of selected issues by students and representatives of 
Ove » " I 
mment and business Prerequisite: BAd 201 202, or equivalent 
, ?pring) 
210 Per E 


erg : 
À Tsonne] Management 1 Eastin Loeser, Malone 
ersonnel management practices and procedures, in« luding labor 
em ! relations. Same as PAd 231 Fall and spring 
ve ing " — x 

ndust ' Personnel Management (3 

Stria persor 
nnel ar 

Proble ] 2 id 
? 


Burdetsky, Eastin Katzman 
manpower I 


management, research in advanced 


Eastin, Malone 
I ; 
Tsonne] manager and his or her place in the organization, relation to 
Other ex g 
he : “Cutives, policy role d relations with chief executive Problems of 
Sen ~ 
10 personnel exe uti Prerequisite: BAd 210 or permission of 
> Dstru. tor. s à : 
"t; eade Same as p Ad 232 (Summer 
Theorie P and Exe utive Development (3 Loeser 
Or ies : : P 
eaders} P Managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
Shi 
Select; P in large organizations and at higher management levels: executive 
On ; 
(Fal) "- development Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or permission of instructor 
217 Unio od Spring) 
i 


rm nism a ` 
lhe / m and Collec tive 


Bargaining (3 
labor mo 


Burdetsky 
vement. Coll 


- abor ra 
218 rel 


t ect ng and the conduct ol 
~ Curren, 7 ons under Collective bargainir ts Fall 
ss in I i 
®rgainin ues in | nionism, Collective Burdetsky 
25, V rrent 8, anc Labor Relations 
220 Busi Problems and issues Sr 
This Cours ancia] Management (3 »achlis, Peyser, McCue, Jenkins 
© ic 
iS a F 


Irst-Leve] requirement for M.B.A. stud 


ay not be 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Theory, policy, and practice in 


financial management; financial analysis, sources of funds, investing, « apit? 
planning, and budgeting. Prerequisite: Accy 201, Econ 217, Mgt 218 and 270 
or equivalents (Fall and spring) E 
221 Financial Decision Making (3) Sachlis, Peyser, McCue, Jenki® 
Theory and practice of business finance, emphasizing the impacts of long 
and short-term uses and sources of funds on the firm’s value Prerequisil? 


BAd 120 or 220 (Fall and spring) x 
222 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Handorf, Jenkin 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow are evalua" 
ed. Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and term structure 
interest rates. The role and management of financial institutions is stress 
Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220 (Fall and spring) 
223 Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management (3) , 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments, including analysis of natio? 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio manag 


2 
ment; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite BA 


McC 


Amling, Cobe 


or 220 (Fall and spring) 


224 Financial Management (3) Cohen, Barnhill, 1 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obtaining à 
managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering inc 


security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 221 (Fall and spring) pullé 


225 Economic, Social, and Legal Aspects of Urban Development (3) at 
Same as U&RP 259. Examination of the forces that shape urban develop™ y 
introduction to market analysis methods and techniques to evaluate pro Fi 
feasibility; study of the institutional and legal framework within whic lof 
development occurs and that influences controls, land value, and dev? j 
ment potential; and analysis of roles and responsibilities of the public d 
private sector in the urban development process. Prerequisite: Comp e 
Common Body of Knowledge courses (Fall) 

226 Financing Urban Development (3) 

Principles of development finance: evaluating and measuring the inv ji f 
attractiveness of real estate projects; obtaining, differentiating, and bo 
Although emp ut 
ince ji 


Handorf. Me N 


sources of real estate funding; and appraising property 

on the private sector, the importance of financial conditions of and 

i 3 > p 
provided by local, state, and federal governments is considered. pre! 

BAd 225 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) M 

M 

1 p 


227 Problems in Urban Development (3 e 
Applications of market analysis, valuation, and financial tec hne "mu 
development process. Prerequisite: BAd 225/U&RP 259 and BAd 226; } 
taken concurrently with BAd 228/U&RP 264 Spring) Gre, 


228 Urban Development Planning and Design (3 nd ue 
Same as U&RP 264. Application of planning/design princ iples 8 p? 
niques in a studio/laboratory environment. Field reconnaisance e for" 
techniques applied to projects in site selection, site analysis, concel gg 
lation, and site planning in an urban context. Public and private st pet 
are addressed in the preparation of a project developmer propos "m w 


e 
must be taken concur 


site: BAd 225/U&RP 259 and BAd 

BAd 227 (Spring) 
231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3 Á Ind? 
omputer modeling "m. 


ont WP s 
22 


ani 


Portfolio management theory application, and í 


dent research on investment analysis and portfolio manageme 


ications. Prerequisite 


sis on theory, cases, and computer appl s ! 
Fall e 
; M 4cCu* 
232 Real Estate Finance (3 " view Oy 
Investment in and financing of real estate from the points 9 d^, 


1 af) 
developer, investor, borrower, and lender. Emphasizes voc abul req” 
1 of significant issues. Develops key analytical tools. 


tificatior 
BAd 220 5I 


———————Á——————— 


INESS ADMINISTRATION 229 
235 Futures Marke 
Organization 
data bases 


ts: Speculation and F 
and regulation of futures markets 
Alternative strategies for profitabl 
Contracts for possible hedging uses High risk—h 


lives. The use of futures markets to 
Interest rates 


ledging Barnhill 
Computer assistance of 


large 
e specul 


ative trading of futures 
igh return investment c 
manage risks « 
r commodity pr 
Conomics, statistics 


alterna 
aused by fluctuating 


ices Prerequisite Introduc tory 
Computer usage, and financial management 


exchange rates, ¢ 
Courses in e 


(Fall and spring) 
“39 Financ ial Theory (3) 
In-depth theoretical 


Peyser, Sachlis 
analysis of business financial t 
management financial struc ture, divide 


Opics 


including asset 


policy, and the capital asset 
: Pricing framework Prerequisite: BAd 221, 223. Offered every third semester 
240 Marketing Management (3 Dyer, Divit 


Ms ¢ Ourse is 


El-Ansary Liebrenz, Smith 
used to 


V a 
a First-Level re J.A. students: 


quirement for M.I 
Satisty a Second 


it may not be 
na Level requ 


ent. Emphasis on the marketing 
Process from the viewpoint of the firm. Market analysis, product planning, 
j Channels of distribution pricing, and promotional de ision making develop- 
Ing an Integrated marketing plan Prerequisite: Econ 217-18 Fall and 
à Spring) 
= Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, Liebrenz 
For M B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. Case analvsis of 
complex marketing problems. ( urrent developments in marketing practice 
le relationship of marketing to environmental forces and other business 
242 actions Prerequisite BAd 240 Fall and spring 
Jer Behavior | 3) Dyer, Smith 
*Xamination of theory and recent research conc erning buyer decision pro 
cesses Interdis iplinary behavioral Science studies on individual, family 
and Organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present and potential 
cares ations for marketing in the public and private se tor are illustrated with 
243 Marketi. "Quisite BAd 240 or permission of instructor (Fall 
; "Ing Research (4) Dyer 
sear arketing research process designing conducting and using market 
tatist;, Studies. Survey and experimental designs. Data analysis with 
x al software packages Prerequisite: BAd 240, Mgt 218 and 270, or 
24 Auivalent (Fall) 
] ne of Services (3 Liebrenz 
ervices Th Of the activities involved in marketing new and existing 
Product i ie innovation system (behavioral and rganiz nal) of service 
and the ~ !5lons, product planning processes, m arketing auditing, services 
ighlighte l ' — new service trends Marketing t intangibles and Services is 
^" dvertising PléTequisite: BAd 240, (Spr ng 
"Xami ation or. calas Promotion 3 i ; Dyer, Maddox 
Üpporta 1 by s Vertising and sales promotion from 


i Systems perspective 
alytica] methods and conce pts regarding consumer attitudes 
Topics: social , ontext of promotion. r 


ole of communi ation in 
ec iVioral] concepts and communications research, message de 
' “conc 
Prerec ‘omic and finan lal criteria development of a Promotion program 
250 Sepp site: BAd 240 
Sel] hg and 24( Spring 
The Sale Sales Management 3 Divita 
laNager function ‘rom the viewpoints of the the sales 
attention ¢ he first part of the course w f task, with 
selli ° ethica] and legal issues the se ig process, human behavior and 
" * acr 
Selling ac Cunt ma lagement and internal selling. ne n and non 
Spe ^ 
rn anageria| ap Sales work. The second part of the irse will focus on the 
al j > 
demane “sues ‘SSOCiated with sales mar nent, with attentio to 
nd analysis and res : ~ a. 
Cor ro] "»Ource allocation, f 
Vs é 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 


El-Ansary, Pe 
vertical marketing systems from a managerial view 
ations requiring planning 
1 understan®™ 
retailing 
anó 


253 Marketing Channels (3) 


Marketing channels and 


point. Marketing channels v iewed as super-organiz 
organization, coordination, and control. These tasks require ar 


ing of the channel's task environment, manufat turing, wholesaling 
Focus on system performance 


and physical distribution institutions 
I r s 
among channel institution 


management of interorganizational relationships 
Prerequisite: BAd 240 (Fall) a 
7 Marketing and Public Policy (3 Divita, Gillis 
Examination of principal areas of public 


policy formulation affecting marke" 
health issu 


ing practice. Topics advertising, warranties, product safety, 

consumer information systems, informal and formal redress mec hanis®™ 

business responsibilities. Government, business, and advocate viewpoil 
permission of instructor (Fall) 


presented. Prerequisite BAd 240 or r 
Divita, El-Ans? 


59 Marketing Strategy (3) 7 
Analvsis of complex marketing problems involving policy and operation” 
decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy Prerequisite: © í 
pletion of at least three Second-Level marketing courses or permission © 


instructor (Spring) cn 
Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) Ghadar, mi 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations à$ econo! 


jon 
al, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, relat the 
future 9 


261 
politic 
ships to other nations; national and international controls 

Fall and spring) Jj 

Eldridge: paf, 

ents 9, 

p“ 


multinational corporation 


262 Seminar: International Trade (3) 
of international trade theory, instrum 


Classical and modern concepts 

institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment 

trading blocs, trends and issues (Fall and spring) m 
263 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3] Pete ih 

Legal environment of international and multinational business ine no? 

legal systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, internat ; 

arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interest (Fall and SPs 

Lauter, i 


266 International Marketing (3 
Organizational structures 
strategies and product policies 
promotional and price policies. Prerequisite BAd 240 

267 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) 
Discussion of the political, economic, legal, and social charac 
Europe, Japan, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, Eastern Euror cg 
China, as they affect the marketing of goods and service 
Identification of appropriate market-entry strategies (Fall and spr p? 


International Business Finance (3) 
Analysis of problems in international business finance 


Analysis of international markets Marke ig 
Special issues. Channels of distri ri 
(Fall and yj 


isti 
teris p 


vo 
Impact of the 2 


international payments system on business Prerequisite BAd 120 or 
(Fall and spring) " 
Seminar: International Banking (3 park, cto? 

anking- jo 


International financial intermediation and international bé " 
iblic policy issues in p ro 
tions, and d’ 


"d 


ing of international financial markets 
ountry banking institu 


banking, regulation of multi 
international banks on national monetary policies Prerequisite: A 
(Fall and spring „hada 4 
275 External Development Financing (3 on and á 
Problems and alternative solutions for required capital formatio jo” 
financing of payment imbalances through externa! sources Instit? i} 
Emphasis 0n P nate 


instruments for financing national development 
affected by energy policies, inflation, recession, chang 
monetary system, and revised attitudes among develope 
bilateral and multilateral assistance. Prerequisite: BAd 271 0r 


es in the inte 
od € ountries "m 


instructor Fall and spring 


BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 231 


276 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3 Park 
Theory and practice of international financ là! markets. Operation and 
ture of the Euro urrency market, such as interbank 
CDs, and floating-rate Eurox redits. Control 
the role of otl 


ial centers Study of Eurobond and floating rate note 

markets as well as major foreign bond markets Prerequisite: BAd 271 or 273 
(Fall and spring 

277 International Portfolio Se 

Theoretic al k 

ment 


struc 
Operations, Eurodollar 


t the Eurocurrency market and 


ler finan 


lection and Management (3 
nowledge and prat tical skills 
of international f iancial asset 
Change rates, international 
international nanc 
cations Emp} 


tu pnasis on 


Sudweeks 
necessary for the efficient 


portiolios. Numeraire 
taxation international portfolio 


ła! assets and markets pert 


manage 
currency, ex 


optimization 
ormance measures 


and appii 
computer-based analysis Prerequisite: Econ 217-18 
.. Accy 201 Mgt 205, 218. 270 BAd 201, 220, 223 240 Spring 

478 International Business Negotiations 

US Course 


Negotiations 
th 


Ghadar 
focuses on the 


essent International Business 


(IBN) with partici 
at process Over 


lai characteri 


s of 


ar emphasis on the process and changes in 


time. I ormuliation of conc epts and preliminary frameworks 
to assist in understanding IBN development of Systematic approaches to 
Planning for and conducting IBN rhe course 
he 


partic ipar 
internationa] aspects in the broader « 
BAd 261 (Fall and spring 
purchasing and Materials Management (3 
ndustr 


là! purchasing and materials 
rganization 


assists in 


leveloping skills of 
«s in the art of IBN | nile integrating other functional and 


i framework Prerequisite 


ronmenta 


280 


Page, Perry Sherman 


I "ment principles and prac tices 
and functions naterials management Determination yf 

Tequirements source selection, buying : acti 

as PAd ) 


ces, poli 


281 Ad 280 


tes, and ethics. Same 
(Fall and spring 
procurement and Contracting (3 Perry, Sherman 
Ja ciples and conc epts essential to effe ting large prox urement programs 
anning. sour Ing, and cc nt 
n feder 


tual design for diverse ac 
al government I 


quisitions. Emphasis 
t policy with comparison I buying at other governmen 
1 E levels and the private se: tor. Same as PAd 281 Fall and spring 
s Survemment Contract Administration (3 Sherman 
“nce and management of contract performance 
Progress : 


Measurement of 
ation interpretatior 
Justment 


and Policy 


quality assurance 


changes negotia 
cta: considerati 


ns property terminat 


28: atory 


ions; regu 
rici Es Concerns. Same as PAd 282 5pring 
nd Negotiation Sherman 
contin Obje lives of negotiated procure r preparation condug t and 
Cogs iin: 2 ,egotiations; analy SIS OF Cost, prit Hit, investment, and risk 
$ men 4 tec ee Incentives reiationship I ntract type to work require 
285 Systems p niques of negotiation. Same as P Ad 283 Fall 
Major Reg. urement and Project Management Sherman 
ships T ee in musiti m: needs, object ves, al ah rganizational relati n- 
Proc urement May ishme ind execution of proie m inagemen plans and 
ONtract Cesse \nalysis of cases in publi ind private-sector 
<8¢ ysic ual 9r assistance iClivities. Same as PAd 285 Fall and sprir 
anepo Distribution Management Perry, Sher 
ation of cose ànd c mmunications ser 's management, including opt 
Pattern Che Service in terms of ful 'ordination of demand and s ly 
eo homi. oa 1vailable to the physical listribution manager, given 
Ment of he Ms" *eristics mpetitive Onditions, and regulatory env iron 
lon Network p] ra! transportation mode: Model location theory and distribu 
an Accy 201; Met 205 218, 270 
287 
( : Perry 
effecti and Produ ti 


‘integration a 


rke 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tives. Forecasting methods, material requirements planning systems, distri" 
bution requirements planning techniques, and classic al reorder-point inve? 


Mechanized inventory-production control systems are exam 
execution 


220, 240: 


tory models 
ined to highlight design issues in systems development and 


Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270 Econ 217-18; BAd 201 


(Spring) È 
I g per! 


288 Operations and Logistics Management (3 i 
rcial, service, and public orga? 


Management of work in production, comme 

zations. Analvtical tools for planning and establishing operating systems = 

for their operation, control, and modification. Examination of process 
stem 


products, services, equipment, and facilities. Relationships of human sy$ 


and operating systems. Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217- 


BAd 201, 220, 240 (Fall) 

289 Strategy Development in Manufacturing Holland, Per! 
and Operations (3) 
Basic production methods and techniques tl 
firm's strategic policy for today's competitive environment Tradition® i 
well as new and improved systems for controlling capacity and out 
Productivity analysis, cost control, materials planning, and other topics ' 


t 
in the development of a production strategy to ensure that J 
m in an opt 


r à 
iat influence formulation of 4 


examined 


production function contributes to the overall profit of a fir 20: 
manner. Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; Econ 217 18; BA 
220, 240 (Spring) sul 

290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) be 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
repeated once for credit 

291 Ethics and Business (3) Griffith and a 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to spec ific iti 


problems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, ith 
cal advertising; development of theory of corporate soc ial responsi» " 
Same as Phil 235 (Spring) sul 
292 New Venture Initiation (3) met! 
Theory and practice of entrepreneurship and small business manag? jy 
Historical perspective of entrepreneurship in the U.S and abroad, er : 
of planning a new business venture, sources of financing, evaluat " 
alternative new business ventures, and analysis of business functions = igs 


The history of American business institutions in manufacturin 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the tbe 
since industrialization, with consideration of business institutions ! 
economic, legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 
(Fall) if 
in 


294 Modeling and Analysis for Business Decisions (3 pu 
^" e? 
Modern business modeling and analysis methods used to solve y 
lds of business 4 > y" 


problems, with advanced applications from many fie t f 
of business methods, quantitative Ime od 


sis on the integrated use 8 
ment 0 7, B 


computers to reduce the risk associated with the manage 


business entity. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; Accy 201; Mgt 205, 21%, Met” 
Same 85 


201, 220, 240; or equivalent with permission of instructor x 

(Fall) p^. | 
295 Research Methods (3) gat gr 

Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and ei. 


research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, 


5 a 
and presentation of findings. Use of computer library programs 


tion of a formal business report (Fall) 


to get started. Ongoing firms, franchising options and new business st 1 
Prerequisite: Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240; Accy 20? 
(Fall and spring) pec | 
293 American Business History (3) j puto’ i 
g, distrib io 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 233 


297 Strategy Formulation 
and Implementation (3 


required course for all M.B A 
semester of the 


Eastin, Davis Thurman Katzman Smith Cook 


students; it must be t 
program and may not be waived 
integrative approach t 


aken during the last 
The course provides an 
to strategic m inagement stressing the general! manager's 
Perspective. It covers Strategy implementation of Strategy and 
Policy, and evaluation and contro] of strategy in various types of organiza- 
tions. Skills in Strategic thinking and problem solving are emphasized, 
including s anning ex 'nvironments, mobilizing and allocating organi 

zational re appropriate strategic alternatives modifying 


influencing organizational behavioral process- 
t the organization's rpose 
Case 


formulation 


ternal 


sources, selec ting 
Organizatior 
es to facilitate a hievement 
lives Methodok 
tions Student 
Site 


1al structures, and 


goals and objec 


gy includes analyses, lectures 
r 


and decision simula- 
concepts is emphasized 
anding and completion 
Courses Fall a 


ability to articulate strategi Prerequi- 
advanced m 


laster’s degree st of at least eight 


à Second-Leve] M.B.A 
298 Directed Re 
Supervise 


nd spring 


adings and Research in Business Administration (3 


Staff 
d readings or research in selected fields within business adminis- 
tration Admission by prior permission of instru tor. May be repeated once 
Or credit Fall and spring 
" aun and $ nE 
299 Th 


' hesis Seminar (3 
Examination of th 


Staff 
esis standards, research philosophy, and methodology 
(Fall 
300 àll and Spring 
A Thesis esearch (3 Staff 
; (Fall and Spring 
po arth Grou 
Ourth 
“Brou ' - ^ 
"Quires" y}. COurses are primarily for doctora] students, They ire Offered as the demand 
^ ihe ) 
Ociate Dean are open to selected master's studs n approved by the 
311 
712 Semi 
E "Ini Public Private Sector Institutions Staff 
n Relationships (3-3) 
n , s 
unda sis and critique of alternative theoretic al Irameworks for des ribing, 
a ] 
Pub] tanding and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American 
tru . - Private inst tutions. Problems potentials, and alternatives for 
T = 
Societ. we Public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 
321 Semi y. Prerequisite doctoral degree candidate status Fall and spring) 
vmi * E. $ ^ 
Rese, à Inàncial Markets 3 Sachlis, Peyser 
Sear " 
and s C^ seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portfolio theory 
22, 2 pita] market theory. May be repeated once for credit Prerequisite: BAd 
341 min ro Offered every third semester 
a i , 
Xamin arketing (3 El-Ansary, Dyer 
dvan ation of Major theoretica] levelopments in marketing. Topics include 
ances i, ] 
Profit oro In marketing theory, services marketi; 8, and marketing for non 
Channoj PAniZations Emphasis on er erging in consumer behavior 
als, Ans 
A ered o marke ting communication, and information systems 
361 6 lloq every third semester 
: uiu 5 : 
E aminat m on Internationa] Business (3 Eldridge, Ghadar 
ati 
: Major ne 9n of selec ted topics in inte rnati business, with emphasis on 
381 Semin CW theoretig ! m i 
e inar: Ma 4! and en 1Cé levelo ré 
Rec ent di : alerials and Operations Management (3 Perry, Sherman 
"ve Dr nt 
me i ."pments j manufacturing product ind materials manage- 
tr ' Impact Of tech, 
ends "rivat JInoiogica] e onomi ‘ai Change; significant related 
analy. ale- and Public-sector policy implications. New and emerging 
391 S 518 tec hnigy D 
"mina. s tues. Prerequisite BAd 2 481, or permission of instructor 
Examinatig. "e Management 3 Burdetsky 
. 1 of " 
the deve o ?' major urrent issues. both ¢} eoretical ar ical, affecting 
DPment of the bus - Vei vam. . 
Iness ¢ erprise i Opics T r l 


ed. Empha 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


(€ fered 


sis on policy and strategic issues affecting the total enterprise 


as the demand warrants) í 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) = 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination May 
repeated for credit 
; stab 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


ÉMNOURAPET 5 co idiniin: rus E 


See Geography and Regional Science. 


CHEMICAL TOXICOLOGY bus asas sni e 


See Forensic Sciences and Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY . — “ae 

Professors T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N. Filipescu, E.A. Cares 
D.A. Rowley, D. Ramaker (Chair), M. King 

Associate Professors A. Montaser, K.C. Adiga (Research) 
Miller 

Associate Professorial Lecturer S.M. Barkin 

Assistant Professors D. DiLella, M.A. Bobrik (Visiting 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry (department 4 

The department offers two undergraduate majors, both designed to give students 4™ 4 

background in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, ags 

physical. Major I, while providing considerable concentration in chemistry, pe pë 

wider selection of electives. It thus should meet the needs of students preparing tor 

medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major II is intended primarily for $ mi? , 

preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those planning to enter the chet 

having; 


profession and wishing to be certified to the American Chemical Society as sil 
oreign language ( wot 


A 
H. Sambe (Research). J 


the minimum requirements for professional training. One f 


h n t 
Japanese, German, or French) is recommended for students planning to do gradua 


in chemistry 
The following requirements must be fulfilled stat 
1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements 
under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences i 
2. Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and Major Il m, } 


or 15-16; required courses in related fields—Math 31, P yS (oif 


11-12 and 22, 

Bachelor of Science degree candidates must also take BiSc 11-12 or à year ° E 
approved course work in the natural sciences or mathematics 1517 
3. (a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, r 
and 153-54 NU 
(b) Required courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, uif 
153—54, 235; one approved advanced course in chemistry or à r« lated field. ;om 4 
courses in related fields for Major II—Math 32 and a course in a structure " i 
programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51 Che? y 
For graduation with Special Honors in chemistry, a student must register io pe 95. 

at the beginning of the senior year. The decision to award Special Honors M wy 
on competence in research and general achievement in chemistry, 48 evalua Á 
faculty ! 
An entering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly ence ti) 
consult the Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study y fot w 
two years. In general, the following sequence of courses is rec ommend and * 
(or 30 $3^. 

d 1? 


Chem 11-12, Math 31 and 32 t? y 
Chem 22 151-52, 8 eT 
Chem n 


students considering Major II: first year 
necessary), English composition, electives; second year 
Phys 21-22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year 


CHEMISTRY 235 
and 141, 


~omputer programming, electives tourth year—Chem 122, 1 3, 235, 142, one 
advan, ed course in ¢ hemistry or a related held, electives. Major | students should follow 
lis Sequence in general and are urged t onsult with the chemistry 
Advisors conce 


and premedical 
rning their academi 


programs 
Bache} 
lVe-vo 
Chem, 
Ww J 1 
ork. , PPlication for admission to the M.S 
Made 


or of Science/Master of 
ar program |e; 
al toxicology 


0f chemical t 


Xicology— This is a 
mistry and M.S. in the field of 


Ist of undergraduate « ourse 


iding to the 


The first three years of the pr 


program 


chemical toxicology will be 
lo the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Curing the second semester of the third 
Year; for admission to the graduate portior f the progr 1CCt I ust be obtained 
"TIO to the Start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance M.S. program in 
semi al toxic Ology is not desired or not obtained the re 
‘emistry 


“quirements for the B.S./B.A in 
either Maior I or Il, may be fulfilled by the successful 


completion of 
Courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance i to the M.S program 
chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S Wu! be awarded after the 
CCe 
1 Ssfu] comple tion of the fourth year of the 
le I 
1 e following requirements must be fulfille 
Art Students must meet the general ider Columbian ( ollege of 
$: ^ S lences and th« Graduate Scl 01 of nces 
2 i > 4& ; 
153-54 "56 Requirements Chem 11-12, 22 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52 
on “4, 235 'hys 21 22; BiSc 11-12 Math 31 ! à Course in a structured 
24? puter Programming language; Phar 203 B Ny! 191; ForS 240, 245 and 
*'1é Or 5» ^ O Sus " : ; 
249 269. ' either ForS or Che m 299-30 d tw rses chosen from ForS 246, 248 
9, 26 
no 11 x ) 
-54 tt Che mistry— Required: ( nem 11—12, 22, 50, and 110 or 111 Chem 151—52 and 
94 may be Substituted for Chem 50 
Ma i 
aster of c | 
Major ET JJ Science in the field of chemistry Pr, equisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
equi * listry from this University, or an equivalent degree 
à ^ ] 
S lenceg he 8enera] requirements stated under the Graduate Sx hooi of Arts and 
Chem > Jurse Work must include ( hem 213 and 221 and at least two of the following 
€ ? 
Andid ^» £36, and 251. Profi pute ; Inust be demonstrated 
The ates are required to pass iDrehe stion 
Sis op ] Ir lation 
299 300 mon 30 semester ved courses are required, ing luding Chem 
hemisty tesi Resear n, wł analytical, inorgar rganic, or physical 
No 
V Nthe 
‘hem 29 ’Ption—3¢ semester hours of are required, including 
pete y b a Semester hours in ther it to the student's area of 
Chem Str t oe luded in the program. s val of the Department of 
& bnolo, Students who are or w ill be en ns dealing with science 
'S ar : 
x 203. 54. " pub] C policy programs 1y wish to select from the tollowing courses 
nec, 223 252; PAd 260. » Met 4 
Ste ~ ~ Ble - 
the Ster of Scien, 
Jeng “CC In the f P , tment egree offered by 
ma tment f C» 
Jor in L lemistry Prert t 1 bachel legree with a 
R lemistey o; 
S Wired Y T Bex logy from +} s University r an equivalent legree 
Meters lud Benera] requirements stat ider the Gradu ochool of Arts and 
é 1c ` 
m Impr "d hem 111-12 213, and 299-300 ind Geol 141, 241 ind 249. The 
e > 
ù f of th thee; ensive Ex ‘mination must be taken bef re registration for the second 
‘he Sis ist | iken 
Wo istry or Ge york Stat 129 or a ! editivalent rse approved by the Depart í 
) w 780 
tk be Ore | OBY Must be passed prior te beginning the third semester of g 
2 Jeginni, 
Do Ein ling th the« 1 1 z <4 à 
C 5185 work, w eve ( 
tat tor of Philos, jh: 
350 nder th I ^ the field of hemistry—Required: the general requirements 
tegy norma] “ rent Scho t Arts S es. Unem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251. and 
Proper nts as y Tequired of the doctoral st idit to other courses and 
ofi 5 as deta, “© doctor: ther 
re i Clency in , ermined Dy ¢ NSL O +} s i Ogral ommittee 
Plac e tha m OMputer Dena > 
le enera] ; Progr ming must be demonst imulative examinations 
D: aminati M requirer " 


236 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
ation, 


Research fields: analytical and molecular spectroscopy, chemical instrument 
fluorine chemistry, forensic chemistry, geo 


combustion chemistry, chemical toxicology, 
chemistry, organic synthesis/natural pre ducts, photochemistry, structure/reactivity studies, 
surface science, theoretical chemistry, trace analysis, transition metal complexes 

Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Dissertation Research 
(Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistry Departmen! 
and the Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy. The purpose of this 

hemistry doctoral students who may. 

and public policy 


option is to provide a useful background for « 
, 222, 


ncies dealing with science, technology, 


employed in government age 
selected from the following courses: PSc 203, 217 


programs. The 12 hours may be 
223. 252; PAd 260, 261; Mgt 233, 234 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered 
and Geology)—Required: the general requirement 
g Stat 129 and either Sta 


by the Departments of Chemistry 
aminations in fou 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, includin 
118 and 119, or 91, and the satisfactory « ompletion of the General Ex 
fields, including chemistry and geochemistry 
Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the master's and doctoral 
ams in the field of chemistry are required to take the American Chemical Society 
Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department of Chemistry, prior t0 
registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The four placement examine 
tions (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and physic al chemistry) are 0 
the multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to cover the subject matter in ye 
disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate programs preparatory for gradus 
ivi 


work in chemistry, and the results are used by the department to advise the ind 
student's bac kground. 1 


and colloqui! 


progr 


student in planning a program of courses appropriate to the 


All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar 


programs 
Registration: Before completing registration eat h student must obtain from t 
and labora I 


representative of the department an assignment to lecture, recitation, 
sections. Upon consultation with course instructors, specific prerequisites may 


waived for the particular courses 


y 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


First Group 
ea 
3—4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Filipe 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in phys 4 
biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Che? } 
Laboratory fee, $20 per semester (Academic year) 


CHEMISTRY 


First Group pit 
! 

11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros, Rowley: ctu 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour) Atomic $ ndi f 

and properties; stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid state; « hemical 4 ao? 

solutions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynamics use” 

bases; electrochemistry; introduction to descriptive chemistry Prere "hem 11 


Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: ing) 
(Chem 11 and 12 fall and spr sul 


Laboratory fee, $35 per semester 

13 General Chemistry (4) M ! 
For engineering and applied science students only Lecture (3 odi 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, ¢ hemical Jj ggf 


chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liqui 5 iati 
ent reg 


states; periodicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite or conc urr 


15 


Math 31, Phys 14 Laboratory fee 
11-12 may not be taken for credit 


Intensive General and Analytical Che 
(Honors Course) 
Chem 15 


$35 
16 


mistry (4—4 


Lecture (3 hours 


{9 
{4 


laboratory (3 hours 


Lecture laboratory (6 hy 


Chem 11 


hours 
12 and 


urs 

2, but with selected t 

Chem 15 high school physics and chemistry 
15. Admission by placement test pri 
Board Advanced Pl 
(Academic year) 

22 Introductory Quantitative / 
Theory and 
of analytic d 
Correlated 

.. Spring) 

23 Introduc tory Quantitative 
“aboratory 


yr 
acement Examin 


1 


practice of qu: 


ata emphasizing detect on 
with Chem 23 


ititative 


and correcti« 


Prerequisi 12 


Chem 


Analysis Laboratory (2 
s complement to Ch 22 
- Chem 22. Laboratorv fee, $3 Fal 
90 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4 
Lecture ( 3 hours), laboratory 
dis Iplines 


( lemistry 


e 


) and spring 


3 hours). A terminal « 


This course does not fulfill the organi« 
majors o 


Secong Group 


1¢ 


11 


n of experimental 


After completi 


(Fall and spring 


Opics studied 
Prerequisite 


to registratio 


Laboratory fee, $35 Į 


analysis by modern met} 


Prerequisite or ¢ 


hemistry requ 


CHEMISTRY 237 


on of Chem 13, Chem 


Staff 


recitation (1 hour). Chem 16 
recitation 


1 hour). Equivalent to 
in depth Prerequisite to 
to Chem 16: Chem 
n or on basis of ( ollege 


er semester 


Schmidt 
10ds; evaluation 


errors 

13, or 16 Fall and 
Schmidt and Staff 
incurrent registration 
Caress 

rse tor students in other 


irement for 


r pre à! students. Credit may not be earned for both 
Chem 50 and ( hem 151—52. Prerequisite: Chem © 16. Laboratory fee, $3 
(Spring 
^ Environmental Chemistry (3 Miller 
hemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on w ater and air 
Pollution Environmental a ysis and modeling and their 
(Fal!) 


0 
Introduction to Physical Chemistry 
"88, solid 


and ] 


imitations 


Ramaker 


e iquid state, che al thermodynamics solutions, chemical 
x 1 
ecu|ibrium kinetics quanti hemistry, spectroscopy and macromol 
C1 
ir l'es Prerequisite Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22: or permission of 
1s 
tructor Not open to hemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by 
1 Students w} *. t foe ( o drap o 
11-15 Ph . ho have Ceived credi r Chen 2 an equivalent course 
2 vu x ; 
( es Chemistry (3 Miller, Ramaker 
iis ES chemical thermod mics, che al equilibrium, kinetics quan 
€ ( 1eMistry atomic and mole liar spectra, structure of solids liquids, and 
T 
m Tomole, ules Prerequisite to ( hem 111: Chem 16 or 22 Math 31; Phys 3 
Ps or Permission of tor | equisite hem 112: Chem 111 
113 A ademi. year 
-~ Physica ; 
Lal al ( hemistr, Laboratory Miller, DiLella 
Che atory Com; ent ta Ch : à RE 
22 Inn” 111. Labora $ 
* ‘Strum V et 
s e j d 
Theor, aon Analytical Chemistry M ISE 
o instrument methode " ' tat 
determinati a ( idm ] ] in [ al 
molecu] E str ire th = ra sis, atom ind 
ar Spectr Iphotometn « > net nat hv. ( 
related y th Chem 459 metry, ma t € tog y. C 
123 Permission ne =h. E OQUISIHI — y 
2 : instructor ; 
In, trume al Analy j 
La Or “Analytical ( hemistry Laboratory Lella 
` ate omr 
134 pom 111 apg Plement to Chem 12 ere te rent registration 
34 De Tiptiy C 122. Laborat ee, $ 
-- Ive t 
termed «organic Chemistry Rowley 
late-le x 
lements Pre; T" irse en la g the es tive 
rereq, 


141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (3—2) 


153—54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 


211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


White, Caress, King 


Chem 141: Experimental methods common to all disciplines of « hemistty, 
use of the chemical literature, interpretation of spectra by correlation meth- 
ods, and operation of basic chromatographic and spectroscopic instrumenta- 
tion. Chem 142: Advanced organic and inorganic laboratory tec hniques. 
Emphasis on individual work and on sophisticated methods for the separe 
tion, characterization, and identification of compounds. Prerequisite Chem 


154. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Chem 111 or permission 9 


instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) j 
Levy, King 


52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) 
Introductory course for science majors and others preparing for related 
graduate work. Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, properties, 
and reactions of the principal classes of organic compounds Fundament 
principles of stereochemistry, reaction mec hanisms, and spectroscopic meth- 
ods of analysis are included. Credit may not be earned for both Chem 50 an 


Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 12 or 16 Prerequisite to Chem 


152: Chem 151 (Academic year 
Staff 


B r in 
52. Introduction to and practice 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151 2 
compoun™ 


basic skills of synthesis, separation, and purification of organic 


à 51-5 e 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to [e 
(Academic year) 


154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester pt 
156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) " 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Separation of mixtures such s: 
essential oils, peptides, commercial pharrnaceuticals, carbohydrates, an ic 
others as appropriate; identification of their components using spectroscoP 
techniques. Lecture emphasizes the practical considerations in separatio 


methods (including GLPC, TLC, and HPLC) and the spectral interpretation 
2. 154. Laboratory fee *' 


unknown substances. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22 


(Spring, odd years) perros 
191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3) wy 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th cem" 
Prerequisite: Chem 12 (Spring) Montas? 


193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Electronic analog measure 
in chemical instrumentation; digità in 


«d ts 
men d 


control of electrical quantities ts 
analog data conversion and optimization of electronic measuremen of 
chemical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123 or permis 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall) staf 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) í à pri 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtaine 5 p 


to registration. May be repeated once for credit. Laboratory fee, 


semester hour (Fall and spring) 
Third Group 
, p panak” 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) incip” 
auli pm 


Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, I 


atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112 Ra ^ 
r ^ 
Mille cred! 


Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. s) 
assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213 (Academic - mille’ 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) NT 

Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems Emphasis eam 


cal calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite Chem ^^^ , 

(Spring) pii 
15 or. Ra E * ~ poe 
218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) valence P 


Applications of quantum chemistry, molecular orbital theory: 


29 


)5 


HEMISTRY 


theory, vibration and rotation of molecules, IR and electronic spe troscopy 


Prerequisite Chem 207 opring, odd vears 

1 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3 Montaser 
Theory and applic ation of recent spectrometric methods of analvsis includ 
ing electrical, magnetic and optical Instrumentation, X-ray methods, and 


Surface analysis te hniques Prerequisite: ( hem 122 Fall 


? Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (3 


Schmidt 
Theory and application of 


ectroanalysis and separations by physiochemical] 


methods Prerequisite: Chem 12: Spring, even years) 

233 Organometallic Chemistry (3 White 
Survey of organometallic compounds, with emphasis on the compounds of 
lithium boron auminum, silicon, and the tr 1sition metals and the catalytic 
role of certain organotransition metal « ompiexes. Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 

235 6 a or permission of instruc tor Spring, even years 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry 3 Staff 
Applic ation of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and reac 
tions followed DY a detailed study, deve loped trom the Periodic table, of the 
Chemistry of the more common e ements. | lisite to Chem 235 Chem 
251 112, 152 Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 2 Academic year 


59 
* Advance 


d Organic Chemistry 
Synthesis 


l 
I Hipescu 


reactions, and properties f orga inds undamental 
theories of organic chemistry, emphasis o react f anisms Prerequisite 
to Chem 251: Chem 112, 1 Y. quisite to Chem 252: Che m 251 
“SN (Academic year 
S97 Fhysica]. Organic Chemistry Levy 
te transition state theory of chemi it Kinetics, applications to rea tion 
mer hanisms Kinetic isotope effects iear-Iree energy relati iships, concen 
trated and "super" acids. W od ward—Hoffman rules, free radical reactions 
)c Terequisite Chem 252 or permission of instructor Fall, odd years 
R Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3 Staff 
Pectroscopi nethods of structure determinat the design of syn 
thesis for ¢ mplex orga molecules; survey of mode nthet nethods 
Inc luding asymetric induct Prerequisite: Che 251 permission of 
459 paru tor Fall, even years - 
olymer Chemistry ] Barkin 
: Study of the preparatior erties, and structure of acromolecules 
Terequisite Chem str 15 and ; ; ermissior f tructor 
295 pD 
esea í 
Advanced ,, Problems appr y the staff. Open to qualified students with 
rainin fay be repe ated f t t to exceed tal of 
298 adep hours Laboratory fee. $35 per semester ! Fall and spring 
Limited 9 4 Study (3 Stafi 
le 9 master 1 late A € fat approved by 
299 30 s Partmenta) staff " ritte ort 
) Thesis Rese; * - 
F (Fal) and varch — 
Qu ! Spring 
"Toup 
3 Choice 
Develop ant Design of a Researx h Problem 
con its oral defense te” form of an or "erem 
Urse for , S ense. If rade o1 t ec, the student m 
39 s T Credit levelop a new researc} plar Fa 


arch (arr Staff 


239 


SASS << WAS 


SS, NUN 


240 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
CHINESE D. E 
See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 

— 


CLASSICS i 
Associate Professors J.E Ziolkowski (Chair), E.A Fisher 
Assistant Professor M.D. Ticktin 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.B Beers 

Instructor Y.M. Moses 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in « lc 
requirements must be fulfilled 


1ssical humanities (departmental)—The following 


and Sciences 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 
2. Prerequisite courses Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13-14; 9! 
equivalent; and Clas 71, 72 
hours selected from sec ond-grouP 


(a) 12 semester 


3. Required courses in the major 
103, 112, 155; Hist 10% 


1g: (b) 18 semester hours selec ted from Art 101, 102 
209; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143 


classics course 


107, 108, 109, 110, 111 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in « lassica 
An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction wit 


rtmental}- 
f Art. The 


] archaeology and classics (depa 
h the Department o 


following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sc iences- 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14 

3. Required courses in the major Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected ne 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in sec ond-group courses in Greek or «c 
(A reading knowledge of French and German is re ommended.) 

Minor in classical humanities—(a) 6 semester hours selected from Clas 1-2 OF 11-18 

134, 17% 


1. 72, 105, 108, 113, 127, 


108 


(b) 9 semester hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 7 
185, 186; (c) 6 semester hours selec ted from Art 101, 


109, 110 


102, 103, 111; Hist 107, 


COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 


First Group ‘i 
1-2 Beginning Latin (3—3) Ziol hove 
Grammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, develoP 3, 
of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature (Ae 

mic year) suf 
3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) eral? 

Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of m 
difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent (Fall) suf 
4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) disc, 
Significant passages oi Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and ph 

3 or permis 


Prerequisite: Clas 


sion of the entire poem in transiation 
instructor (Spring ris 
11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3—3) dint" 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of anc ient Greek. Ree 
selected ancient authors (Alternate academic years) pis 
13—14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3—3 o 
Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from gj 
Plato, Euripides). Review of grammar Prerequisite: Clas 11-12 of f 
lent (Alternate academic years) Most t 
21—22 Beginning Hebrew (4—4) coo fe 
An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today tory 4 


hension, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. 4 


$35 per semester (Academic year) 


CLASSK 


23 


<4 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3 
Further development of skills in speakir 
sion of modern Hebrew 
selections from 


Laboratory fee (Academic year) 
“6 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3 
Grammatical essentials of the 


g, readi 
Texts range from 
classical materials Prerequisite: Clas 21 22 or equivalent 


$35 per semester 
25 3 l'icktin 
language, aj propriate reading selections 
Ises for beg 


beginners Alternate ac ademic years 


Conversational exert 


Second Group 


103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3 l'icktin 
Jirected reac 1 


and social sciences Development of linguis 
research. May be repeated for credit 


lings in humanities 
tic skills necess 


(Fall 
104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) 
Study of selec ted 
credit 
Major Lati 
Selectior 


ary for independent 


l'icktin 
modern Israeli short stories ind poems. May be repeated for 


(Spring) 
n Authors (3-3 


1$ from one or two 
repeated for 
(Academi. 


109.. 10 


Ziolkowski 
major authors will be read ea h semester. May be 


credit. Prerequisite Clas 3, 4; or permission of 


instructor 
Vear 


Major Greek Authors (3-3 


Staff 
Selec tions from a wide variety of Greek 


139-40 


prose, drama, and poetry, suited to 
the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of 
185 86 penu tor Prerequisite Clas 14 Academic year 
rected Reading (1, 2, or 3 


Advan ed re 


Staff 
instructor M 


ading in Greek Hebrew, or | itin permission of 


idm ssion by 
ay b 


e taken for graduate credit 
COURS - 
SES p ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


63 G 
'3 Greek ànd Latin Origins of Medical Terms 


Staff 
TY of medica] terminology by learning w rd elements from Greek and 
the 4 and the prin iples that govern both the format /f medical words and 
64 G erivation of their meanings Fall 
Study or d Latin Origins of English Words (3 Staff 
reek and Latin n English t mprove vocabulary and 
etc, l^ understanding t the language of science philosophy, politics 
71 i s Pring) 
Stok Literature and Civilization (3 ,  Ziolkowski 
Seen ^ ancient Greek , iv n with focus on public and private life as 
72 Roman Tus through iterature Fall 
Study o 1 ature and Civilization Ziolkowski 
Primarily nan Civilization with focus on public and private life as seen 
100 y through literature Spring 
Prose an rew Literary Classics (3 lic ktin 
literą Poetry of a century of writin nning of the Hebrew 
ialik , naissance to contemporary tuding works of 
cal devel- on Hazaz Ami ha IZ, al SS 1$ Stress histori 
Secon s 9Pment and a thors’ treatments of tradition and modernity 
d Group 
01 Israel; c : 
A dy ety and Culture: | iterary Perspectives Ticktin 
between } „erature reflecting suc! nt porary issues as the onflict 
of , Sh " builders generatio and their chi ultural contacts 
Zionj t ic “m and Sefardim; in ige of the Aral f the Holocaust 
als and « 


l'icktin 
hg, writing, and comprehen- 
Israeli newspaper items to 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Ticktin 
including A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz, 


Yehuda Amichai, Haim 
(Spring 


102 Contemporary 
An introduction to post-1948 writers 
David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Rav ikovitch 


Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana Karmon 
Staff 


105 Special Topics (3) 
Topics in Greek, Hebrew, Roman and Yiddish literature; topics announced 
in the Schedule of € lasses. May be repeated for credit provided the topic 


differs 
108 Greek and Roman Mythology (3 Fisher 
„s of heroes 


The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventure 
dramé, 


as described in various Greek and Roman literary sources [e.g., epic, 
hymns) and as shown in ancient art Introduction to various theories about 
the nature and function of mythology (e.g., Jung, Levi-Strauss) (Fall) f 

Sta 


113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) i 
Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and setting 0 


dramatic performance in ¢ lassical antiquity opring 


127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkows™ 


„cially P 


A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civ ilization, espe 
architecture, language, literati and science. Prerequisite: à course W" 
classical literature or history aff 
170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Sta! 
i modern source? 


In-depth study and discussion of readings trom an ient anc 


on the role of women in Greek and Roman society 


COMMI INICATION* p 
Professors W.M Reynolds, C.H. Sterling 
Associate Professors J.E. Thiel, R.S. Fortner (Chair) 
Assistant Professors S. Keller, M.A. Tolstedt, D.A Durham 
Adjunct Assistant Professors E. Ashton, M.M Travis 
Instructor E.M. Murray ; 
Bachelor of Arts with a major radio-televisior lepartmental]t [he followil# 
requirements must be fulfilled i 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and S ienc® y 
2. Required courses in related areas—18 semester hours in a single subject area outs! 
the Communication Department as approved by the major advisor T 
3. Required courses in the major—Comm 1. 55, 75, 133, 134, 145, 199 H ighteen jin? 
of second-group radio-television or film courses as approved by the majo! advisor 
of these hours must be in the 180—189 sequence " 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech communicatior lepartmental) The follo ) 
ing requirements must be fulfilled " 
1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Sc je" 
2. Prerequisite courses—Comm 1 SpHr 11 pilo? 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in psychology and/or P "T 
phy as approved bv the major advisor; 18 semester hours in à single subject area p^ ip 
the Department of Communication as approved by the major advisor (the 12 he 
psychology or philos yphy will partially fulfill the subject-area requirement). poU? 
4. Required courses in the major—Comm 112 121, 126; 15 additional seme gi 
Dy 


of second-group courses in the Communication Department as approved 


ps 


advisor 
co 
Minor in speech communicatior 18 semester hours of ymmunicatio® 


including Comm 1, 112, 121, and 126; SpHr 11 


* Courses and programs in the Communication Department may be rev 


I 
1988. Further information will be provi jed as soon as it is available 
t Admission to this major t 


ay be on a selective or space-avalidauM basis 


First Group 


l Speech Communication 


Keller and Staff 
The study and practi e ot the ł I } 


1 p ples and t 
Speaking used t inf 


rm and persuade audiences 


echniques of publi 


Emphasis on the speech 
building process: research omposition 


organization, style, delivery and 
Criticism. Laboratory lee, $5 Fall and spring 

E Interpersonal Communication (3 Staff 
Study of the role t verbal and nonverba commun 
face to-face 


ucation in spontaneo l 
encounters and 
j 


iterviews, R playing, models and simula 
tions Fall and sum ner 
30 Television’s View of America Staff 
lhe role of televisi nen 1d nei 
American 


in portra 
people and 


the 


ispirations, their faults 
heroes and villains 


and frailties their su 


(Summer) 
49 R 


cesses and fa 


ires, their 


hetoric in P 


olitical and Soc ial Action (3 Keller 
Study of the use and abuse , t rhetor I ntemporary political and so ial 
MOvements Theories I persuasion 


Considere 


(Fall) 


55 Introduce tion 
introduc tion t 


+ 1n various case st 


as means of support 
ind antiwar protests 


to Electronic Mass Media 


oterling 
0 theory forms, conter ese h, and societa role of Americar 
broad asting and newer me lia rocess nication. The course 
provides a context for studies j Sociology, political 
75 Signe: and e« onomics F 


evelopment ot 


Thiel 

! critical awareness of aural and visual Communication 

t ‘Tough an Introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the 

p ative pr cess in electronic n Lecture (2% hours laboratory (2 hours 

(p erequisite Permission of tor for nonmajors. Lal ratory fee, $10 
100 Cali and spring) 

» mmunication Theory (3 Staff 

md Of the vari us the retical a aches that may explain the role of 

“nication jn so ts impact and practice Examination of 

the ne t rhet Tic, com m, and mass mmn ition, along with 

»j 4888 assumptions h methodol 

all ang Spring 


approach 


Professional Speaking 


Reynolds and Staff 
" Communication pro, ess in business and pr fessional organiza 
long I í I I 
DS; Practice : eg 
Spec "ce in Interviewir small group mmunicatior and speeches for 
112 p, la] Occasions Primarily for nmaiore ; and 
In. uasion (4 
N-¢ 
the, Pth Stu ly Of the ples and tec} E f nere 
( ; I 
ME id Practice Em s is placed an t} mon-n 
and X e Ing fac tors f image ort mater S. emot 
121 c. © Style Prere, A ; qose 
2 Smal] id luisite: Comm 1 or Dermiseior nstru 
r x ` 
The u Communication j Staff 
Proble -dY and practi 
^ * Practice Ji mm adios 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


a total of 4 semester hours of credit 


(Fall and spring) 
129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) 
Same as Jour/PSc 129 
132 Radio-Television Performance | 3 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing 
etc.). Prerequisite: Comm 1 or 


133 Development of American Electronic Media (3) 
and nature of 


emphasis on 
programs Lecture (22 hours) 
(for radio-televis 
(Fall and spring) 


Study and practice of the forms, tec hniques 
television, and film. Prerequisite Engl 11 or 1 
television majors) or permission yf instructor 
138 Scriptwriting: Selec ted Topics (3) 
Intensive study and practice of a spe ihc genre 
writing. Topics may include aí 
anthology drama. Prerequisite Engl 
television majors) or permission of instructor 
141 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3 


Communicat 


Laboratory fee, $10 Fall 
146 Television Directing 


Advanced study and practice 


expected to demonstrate 


production equipmen 
epts to final productions 


Introduction to cinema as language 


tructure—camera 


Laboratory fee, $25 Fa 


mise-en-scent 


Admission by 


) 


ions factors involved in negotiation àn« 
ent-solution 


t and in the developme 
Lecture (2 


required for effectiv 
moderating, n 


the design and production tec hnique 
laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite 


(F 


of radio, television, 
japting the literary text and seria s, 
| 11 or 12, 75 (for ra% 
(S 


cting technique 


skill in working with studio and elt 


ion majors) or permission oi instructor 


all) 


and Comm ) 
; eve years 
ring, even yee Kelle 


series 


110 (Spring and summer) 


American broadcastin 


permission ol instructor 


Staff 


Thiel 
e, non 
ewscasting: 


Fortnet 
g an 


Study of the origins, structure 
related media. Prerequisite Comm 55 (Spring) 
134 Audio Production (3) Tolsted! 
Introduction to the basic cont epts of radio as à communication medium 
of a variety of audio 


Comm / 


Laboratory fee; 


137 Scriptwriting (3) 
and types of writing 
and Comm 75 (! 


nt of television 


hours 


Tolsted! 
for radio 
for ra jo" 


and fim 
ne 


^n. US 
i conflict resolution ^. 
approach to e 


of models and simulations to explore promin 
flict situations (Summer) staf 
142 Topics in Electronic Media (1 to 3) i "i 
An in-depth study of specific topics and/or controversial issues (Sum, 
143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetoric al Theory (3) Rey" nj 
Studv of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western V 
from the classical period to the present (Fall, even years) f olds 
144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Rey nj 
Study of American oratory from its pre Revolution origins to the prese? 
interpreted in terms of issues and movements (Spring, odd years otal 
145 Introduction to Television Production (3 : ine 
lasic course in television production techniques and skills. Dire ie t 
scriptwriting graphics and other aspects of television produc tion. 9 w^. 4 
practice in working television equipment; emphasis on V arious in" 13 
projects. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2% hours Prerequisite Com 
TW 


4 M 

„s. studem™ i 

„ctronit fro" 
$ 

propt rs 


laboratory gi 
Laboratory e 


original con 
Prerequisite: Comm 145 und permission of instructor f 
Spring sw 

148 Program Design and Development (3 indus 
Close examination of the role of the producer in the televisioP s 45 ' 
Emphasis on D th the reative and executive dex ision making ast opt | 
producing. Prerequisite: Comm 145 or permission f instructor Te 

71 Language of Cinema (3 ne! j 
through analysis otf the comps e d 

- dialog" 


IMMUNICATION 245 


172 Film Direc tors and Styles (3 


Staff 
Examination of influence on major film directors of 


twentieth-century art 
movements: German expressionism, Soviet onstructivism, surrealism, neo 
realism, and structuralism Comparison of film narrative with styles in 
dramatic and visual art forms. Laboratory fee $25 Prerequisite Comm 173 
(Fall) 

173 History of Cinema (3 Staff 
An examination of the history structure, and theory of motion pictures in 
America and abroad. Same as Art 173 Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall 

174 Special Studies in Film (3) Staff 
In-depth st idy of specific film topics Laboratory fee 5 
Comm 173 


Prerequisite 
(Spring 

A : 

175 The Political Image (3) 


An analvsis of the techn 


Staff 
iques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film and 
television to visualize politica] ideology. Laboratory fee $25 (Spring 
e ven years) 

176 Film as Fact and Fic tion (3 l'ravis 
comparison of structural differences between docu nentary and fiction film 
in order to study how each presents different versions of reality. Laboratory 

fee $25 (Spring, odd years 


nd Policy in Elec tronic Media 
gal, te hnical | | 


political, e onomic 
and cable 


and related delivery 
other agencies, 


[3 


Sterling 


pects of rad t 
ms. Structure and operation of FCC and 
t Congress and courts 
lox ation, behav 


* and current poli 
(Fall) 


Inside Tele 


eievision 
SVS 


V 
plus role nsideration of problems in 
nd to deregulate political 


y matters. Prerequisite: Co 


ioral regulation, tl > tr 
nm 55 or 133 


vision: Corporate Strate 


£y and Management ( 3) Staff 
Minar on the Operations and decisior making activities of the television 
Industry Detworks, affiliates ndependent stations public television and 
able satellite orgar ations. Topi ; in lude ng, sales, representa 
(g >, Promotion ratings and legal constra 
182 »Pring) 


usite: Comm 55 or 133 
Anovation in 
*Xamin 
on 


Electronic Media 
ation of 


Durham 
urrent and future ¢ ! , la 
radio, te) 


ure trends media wit! 


emphasis 
"Vision, and cable including deve nents technology 
rc fh 
‘gramming industry structure, and pu olicy. Prerequisite: Comm 55 
184 i133 (Fall 
te Í . 
xam ationa] Communic ation Fortner 
int Mination Of the histor il an resent communication at tivities of major 
k m nationa] news-gather ng and broadcasting rganizations, inte rnational 
tic nmunj, ations policy forums, organizations | treati alloca 
n criteria commu finia d à nt, and 
trade TH " : icauon € IOIOg gra I it, é 
Ov Ie role of Iternational nr aga iasa yt the rrent debate 
fOr a enr propag is ay l; th u 
185 Can * "New wy rld Information order Spr even vears 
“MParative ç form I I g 
n-de } “mmunication Systems (3 Fortner 
Pt study of OCUP Waren t Int úf 
ultu l t the deve opme atory an 
= Tal ¢ ‘mensions f selected fore " ' is on 
ac in 
S “sting, cable and satellite licat s. Prerem 133 
2pring à : 1 
189 ff. 


"rre, f Electronic Me 


dia 
Conc epts of 


the 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


well-prepared juniors majoring 1 
are permitted to register for Comm 196 


of the plan of study and obtain approval of the 
study and of the department chairman : 
Thiel 


directing the 
197 Internship: Radio and Television (3) 


Open to seniors majoring in radio-television 
an approved media } 


hours a week during the semester in 


nonprofit, corporate, 
ports, and í areer-oriented y 
al. May be repeated once for ¢ redit 
199 Senior Seminar: Radio and Television (3) 
Capstone course prov 


and concepts of radio 
on selected topics Under the guidance 


major research paper on an app 
Prerequisite: all radio televisi 


majors 
(Fall) 


instructor and the major advisor 


COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


See Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 


CRIME IN COMMERCE 
See Forensic Sciences. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology for the Bachelor of Arts with 
Gee Forensic Sciences for the Master of Arts i 


DANCE 


See Theatre and Dance. 


DRAMA 
See Theatre and Dance. 
EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 


R.E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chair), 1 
Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D Wallace 


The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an 
Early Modern European Studies. This humanities program is 


student's understanding of the history philosophy, re 
1800) during which the Western work 


The program is directed by an interdepartment 


the five centuries (1300 
modern dimensions 


Bachelor of Arts with a major ir 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements s 


a The « ore 
b. Six semester 


courses taught in the language 
123-24; Ger 


or commercial organizations 
»rojects. Admission requires department 


iding a survey and integratic 


and television. Reading, rese 
of an instructor, the studen 


jroved topi 
on required courses or perm 


Azar. C.A. Linden, J.A. Quitslund, L.F 


ligion, science 


Early Modern Europear 


stated under Columbian College of / 


103—4, 111-12, 131-32 Span 121-22 


1 speet h communication Before students 
they must submit a written proposé 
staff member who will be 


Students will spend 
yosition with 


Seminar meetings 7 
al appro" 


(Fall and spring) 
Fortner, Durban 

yn of the major viewpol? ; 

sion’ 


arch, and class discus" 
t writes 


ET 
Limited to radio televis 
ission 


a major in criminal justice 
n the field of criminal justice. 


interdisciplin 
designed to e 
literatures). og! 


i began to * m 
al com itt Ant 
W” 


Studies 


from among the following 


», 123-24, 125: 


Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106 


l'wenty-seven semester hours of 
the course distribution t 
advisor, and witl 
104—5. 106 

Hist 101, 105 


art history, history 
O be determined in consultation with the I 
‘a minimum of 6 hours from each of tl 
108, 113-14, 121-22 Engl 125-26, 127 28 


129, 130, 131 
121-22, 123, 141 148, 151, 153 154 


EAST ac 
` ST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


) 
a fesso, C.W. Shih (¢ hair) 
Arson? professors J Chaves, D.L. Lee, Y K. Kim-Renaud 
Assistant p, lessoria] Lecturer M.-].C. Loh 
Lecture, *Tofessor G.C.Y Wang 
E l. Kimura, L. Y ( Jiordano, N.H. Kuo, H.F. Wagner 
toquira eT of Arts with a major in ( hinese language and liter field-of-study)—The 
T nts are as tollows 
2 rene nera] requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scienc es 
and g Qquisite Courses—Chin 5-6 preferred); or Chin 1-2. 3 4, and 9; or Chin 
tii ted for the major. hin 11-12, 109-10 and 163-64 or 181-82 plus 12 
"quired to pester hours ot second-group ( hinese literature courses The student is 
of knowled ^ a major examination at the end of the senior year. 1 he coordinated field 
odern > a upon which the student will be examined inc ludes an active command of 
Prose, tinar (Che language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and culture, A 
Min, ^in 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the maior examination 
either Chin, Chinese language and lite rature—Prerequisite: 18—22 « redit hours, inc luding 
Credi Our 1-2, 3-4, and 11 or Chin 5 6 and 11. The minor consists of 
18] 82 5 Selec ted from Cl 


12 additional 
un 12, 107, 108, 109 110, 123-24, 163 64, 179, 180 


Or 
‘HINES 
Fi `t Group 
*1-2 i 
Petinning Mandarin Chinese, Part I (3-3 Wang 
Y Praction ntals of grammar and pronun tation, with graded reading and 
i ginni in writing. Laboratory tee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 
‘ontinus® landarin Chinese. Part II (3-3 Wang 
Writtes S ton of grammar and spoken ( hinese, with more emphasis on the 
mic anguage and reading. Laboratory fee. ¢ 
5 year 
) 


$35 per semester (Acade 
6 Beas . 
"gi 
I ^ nning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, P 
ntensiy 


arts I-II (8-8 Lee 
With - eginner 5 Course in fundamentals of grammar ind pronunc lation 
: 
Rre » ! let 
/ Sraded reading and practice in w riting. Laboratory fee $35 per semester 
1» “Academic year 
Binni : 
htengi, Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6 Lee, Wang 
With gr qDeginner 5 course in fundamentals of gram ind pronunciation 
a X; ns 
(Sum ded reading ind practice in writ ng. Laboratory fee 535 per session 
*g Be i mer) 
" : 
‘Binni : 
Readin 8 Mandarin Chinese, Part II 4 Lee 
o Xj 
ture and Simple modern expository writings. Analy sis OI syntactic struc 
> ré ~~ ^ E 
(Fal] o Practice in Writing. Prere ]uisite: Chin 4 or 8 Laboratory fee, $35 
T Spring 
le c 
Chin Pination of c 
Sok '—4, and 9, or the ibination of Chin 7-8 and 9 


is equivalent 


and English literature, witl 


rogram 
ie following groups: Art 
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10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) Loh 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing imple 
edit. 


ments. No knowledge of the language required. May be repeated for cr 


(Fall and spring) 
Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Wang 


Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, 
ammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11 Chin 6 or 9 
per semester (Academic year) 


2 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) ; 
A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 € redit hou® 


of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
Same as IAff 91 


conversation, systematic 


11-12 
Laboratory fee, $35 


review of gr 


Second Group 

107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) sul 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, 8^ 
documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent (Academ 
year) 

109—10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3—3) Shih, Chav 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and phil 
phy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9 (Alternate academic years) Lee 

123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) e 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linge 
structure of modern spoken Chinese and classic al Chinese. Prerequisite: 

6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics (Alternate academic year?) i 


161-62 Chinese Culture Through Films (3—3) ic 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. T y 
include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and soc ial history from preni 
ical times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English chav | 


3—3 


163—64 Chinese Literature in Translation d 
drama, 4 


An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry 
novel in their historical and social context (Academic year) spi 
179—80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3—3 Bi, 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama ol Tian Han and Cao 
Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 

181 Literature in Traditional Chinese Soc iety—in Translation (3) bh 
Introduction to the various roles played by literature in pre-modern Chin 
reflection of society in traditional literature chw V 


well as the 
182 Literature in the People's Republic of China—in Translation (3) 4 
Survey of stories, poems, and plays in the PR( and their role in politic 
sts! 


social events 
185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) » pest 

Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission y 

sion of instructor Academic year) sil 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese 

Language and Literature (3—3) 


Conferences and group discussions (Academic year) 


Third Group ve 
71-72 P z T7 ` s " ov; 
2 2 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3 pre 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion ol í ontent and style 1 
site: Chin 109 or equivalent Alternate academic years) M 
73 Yuan Drama (3) js 
"hi-yuan, and others prered" 


Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi 


Chin 109 or equivalent 
8 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3 3) ing no 
Selected readings of Ming/Q 


Short stories of the Song period 


Historica] development and Stylistic traits 


equivalent (Alternate academii 


Prerequisite Chin 107 
Thesis Resear« h (3-3) 


OT 
299-309 


years 


JAPANESE 


First Group 


1-2 Beginning Japanese, Part I (4 4 
"undamentals of 


Kimura, Kuo 
pr 


grammar and r graded reading and 


Pronunciation, with 
actice in w riting. Laborat 


: ry tee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 
3-4 Beginning Japanese, Part II (4—4 Kimura, Kuo 
ntinuation of grammar, wi ^? more emphasis on w 
reading Laboratory fee, $35 


written language and 
Academic year) 


> per semester 
es Intermediate Japanese, Part I (3-3 


Kimura 
eading of b 


asic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation systematic 
review of grammar. Laboratory fe $35 per semester Academic year) 
~8 Intermediate Japanese, Part II (3-3 


Kimura 
Conversation 


of reading of basic texts, writing 
Systematic 
apn 5-6 


Second Grou 


ot short pieces 
review of grammar Laboratory fee $35 per semester Prerequisite 
Acader year 


Ani Japanese Liter 
An introdu 
English tr 
plays); f 
Writers of J 


ature in Translation (3 
Clory survey of t 
anslation 


Chaves 
raditional and mo 


1 Japanese literature read in 
love and nature poetrv: t! I 


y; theater (classical drama puppet 

Clion; diaries, Parti, ular emphasis is placed on the great women 
Academic vear 

ulture Through Films (3 


Shih, Chaves 
Japanese cultural heritage presented through films Topics 


y history from prehistor- 
era. Lectures and discussi n in 


1 English Spring) 


162 


apan 


Japanese C 


h 


philoso 
$ to the modern 


art, religion, and sox lal 


2 Beginni 
undar 
Prac tice 


ng Korean, P 


art I (4—4 
lenta]s of 


Kim-Renaud 


grammar and pronunciat with graded reading and 
3... osinn; in writing Laboratory fee $35 per semester Academic year) 
ont ing Korean, Part II (4—4 
“ONtinua 


Kim-Renaud 
language and 


more emphasis on written 
semester Ac ademk 


Ty tee, $35 per 


year 


Kim-Renaud 
texts Writing of short pieces. , 
Laborator $35 


nversation 
atory fee, $35 


Systematic 
per semester 


Academic year 
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In Bast A t es—The following requirements must 
ta the School of Internatio ial Affairs 
the Sc} ! f Internationa Affaire ( 


ulum Requi 
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requi 


3. Required courses for the major 
164: Econ 169; for the Japan focus: Japn 1-2, 
hours in Japanese language; Econ 
selected from Geog 127, 
195, and either 
periods are re ommended); PSc 170 or 1 
political science that are not related to China or J 


189 


consultation with the advisor 
4. Preparation of à substantial research paper 


independent study rel 
fulfill this requirement must be ap] 


Master of 


requirem 


The program is 
hour option without à thesis. Students electin 


Hist 295—96 
PSc 270-71 


PSc 272 
PSc 275 
PSc 276 


PSc 291 
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Arts 
rements stated under the Sc hool of 
ents stated under the School of International Affairs 


available in a 30-semester-hour option with a thesis or 


for the China focus: Chin 5 
)—4, either 
170; for both the China and Japan focus 


134, 146, 266; three courses selectec 
remodern 
'conomics, hi 


132, 133 
187 or 196 (courses covering both [ 
73: three elective courses in € 
apan and that are sel 


in a two-semester resea 


ated to the chosen focus on China or Japan 
xoved in advance by the program director 


Asian studies—Prerequisite 


field of East 
International Affairs. Required: the 


in the 


g the nonthesis option 


Readings Seminar: Modern Chinese History 
Politics of the People's Republic of China 
Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of t hina 
International Politics of the Far East 
of Japan and Korea 


Governments and Politics 
Colloquium: East Asia 


1 from Hist 1 
and modem 
story: 
ected 1? 


a 36-seme 


must prepare ; 
cent? 


6, 11, and either 163 of 


111 or 112, and 3 additione 
one course 


37, 


rch course or 
x ‘0 
The courses taken ! 


the admissio 
gener? 


stet 


substantial research paper in a two-semester readings/research course. (In the con 
tion in Chinese language and literature only the thesis option is available.) Students vd 
no previous course work in the modern history and politics of China and Japan $ 
consult with the program director to determine ways to acquire this background: age 
^ reading knowledge of Chinese, Japanese, or another approved East Asian lan "n 
must be demonstrated. A special two-semester Chinese language course 1$ availa Js? 
help students meet this requirement. Japanese and Korean language courses are ? 
available. Credit for language study is not í ounted toward degree requirements. the 
Students must complete course work related to East Asia in at least four " hy 
following Departments: East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, Gooey 
and Regional Science, History, Political Science, and Art. (Those who choos? 
jncentration in Chinese language and literature are exc epted.) ‘ons V 
Students in the thesis program must pass Master's Comprehensive Examinatio ws) | 
two fields, one in a major field (12 credit hours) and one in a minor field (6 credit ^ gp 5 
Students in the nonthesis program must pass the Examinations in three fields ^ ig 
select one major field and two minor fields and in two fields if they select two 
fields -qail 
Concentration in Chinese language and literature—« nly the thesis option is a" yer 
Students must take 12 credit hours of Chinese literature and pass à Master's COMP got! 
sive Examination in this major field. They must also take 6 hours o! history coursen gi 
hours of additional courses that pertain to East Asian studies and must pass A 
Comprehensive Examination in one of these two minor fields 
The following graduate courses pertain to East Asian studies ) 
Chin 271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods 
Chin 273 Yuan Drama 
Chin 277-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods 
Econ 269-70 Economy of the People's Republic of China 
Econ 271 Economy of Japan 
Geog 266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary Chine i 
Hist 253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations > "LA 
Hist 255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.—Soviet Strategic Relations Since We $ 
Hist 259—60 Research Seminar Problems in U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relatio" 
Hist 289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History 
Hist 293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History 
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Professors LW 
(Emeritus) J.I 


Kendrick, C.1 Stewart, Jr., J. As hł 
Ad 


Gastwirth, M.A Holn R.M. I 


1 Long, S.E Haber 
, ams, RS Goldfarb, J.R Barth, O Havrylyshyn (Chair A.M. Yezer, J.J. ( ordes 
zman, |} Kwoka, R.P Trost, ] Zeidner 
“Junct Professors l'.F. Carroll, P Swamy Hardt, V. Ta E.H. Solomon 
fessoria] Lecturers R.F 


French, K.S Flamm 
B.L. Boulier H.S 
Associ 'actate Professor M.A. Bai y 

4 Ite Professorial | S.N. Kirby 


Professors V. I 


on, 5.C. Smith, M.B. Loe Wy, M.-H 
*Ppagantu]a 
mentchelor 9f Arts with a major in economics (departme: ta 
> Must be fulfilled 
9 P Benera] requirements Stated under ( Kiumbian Co lege 
*quisite Course—Econ 1 2 
Or equiv red courses in related ireas—Math 41 and 42 Ir equiv 
“ent; 6 semester hours of a sot tat Science other than e 
hoy uted courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121 198, and 
*econd-group economics courses to be ippr y the 
121, ay econom 100.1) 18 credit hours in economics, includi 
Statistic r Other 100-leve] ourse in economics: (b! 6 redit 
JER Wence, si h as Stat 111-12: or 6 hours selected fr 
32 1 sou ot an approved statistics « 
2,51. « 


Arts in the 
an 
Unders ajor in 
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ECONOMK 


solomon, C.Y 


Philliy 


of Arts and Scien 


uent; Stat 
INOMICS 


15 additi 


> departmental adv 


ng Econ 1, 2 101 


hours of 


Math 31, 32, 41 


iours selected from Math 


Hsiel 


S 


following require 


es 


111 and 112 


nal semester 


isor 


102 


an approved 


42 
31 


]uisite 1 Bachelor ot s degree 
*conomi or witl ] urse work e ) 2) an 
Examina atag of basi calculus equivalent to Math 31 32 or 41—42: (3 Graduate Record 
Require qs or al] applicants except foreigr 
Scien Jes the genera] requirements state Graduate School of Arts and 
Selecta, ^e luding (1) Econ 203-4. 205 ind 2 additional semester hours to be 
Xam tion Other third group economics courses 3} a Master's ( omprehensive 
lou ler ted economic theory and Econ 299 300) or 12 semester 
eMe: trom additional third courses some Cases, up to f 
boy eeu » Courses Outside the be Ostituted for certai 1 of the 
Oc kin at wher it is deeme ea rtant to the cand late's area of study 
= Sequen t inis Y ihe field of « mics—The Ph.D gram involves study 
aft p assine the "a nit I includes satisfa to m et f re red course work 
conside Mo the amination. This first unit st be concluded within five vears 
within 9! admissj c, ram Upon s — = i z,r es an 
the do, Ve Year after on to Unit II, the d ssertat tage, which must be com pleted 
Wil} | trate w hin entry. In all cas, wever, the student is expected to ; omplete 
egre, commend s Y^ years after admiss Students admitted ti the second unit 
€ ed by the Department of } o f the M losophy 
tud ts - 
and Sc r 
t 


e 


NCC “Sa 


SS ES. 
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252 
given at least two times per vear. The requirements for the microeconomic and 
theory examinations must be met before any other field examinations 
aminations must be 


theory ex 
credit hours toward the degree 


hen both (a) and (b) have 
students must earn à grade 0 
»conomic or mac roeconom 
“bare pass 


macroeconomk 
may be taken and macroeconomic 


„d within six months of « ompleting (a) 36 graduate 
the time limit beginning w 


The microeconomk 


passt 
and (b) two years in the program, 
been accomplished. To pass the ( 


satisfactory pass" or better in the field examination 1 
ic theory and in one of the other two field examinations and no grade below h 
f the 


Two of the field examinations may be taken a second time with the approval iU od 
tteó. 


dean. No further opportunity to take the examinations 1$ permi 
inally chosen by the student) t0 


'eneral Examination, 
n microe 


department and the 

Substitution of a field examination (in an area not orig 

satisfy the requirements of the General Examination 1$ equivalent to taking & fie 

examination a second time Students should consult with the professors responsible for 

their fields and notify the department two months in advance of their intention to të , 

the examinations If such notification is not given suffi iently in advance, it may not | 

possible to sit for the examination. These examination requirements apply in full to 8 

students who entered the economics Ph.D. program in the 1979 fall semester an 

thereafter ; 
formulation of an acceptable dissertatit 


t demonstrates the candidate's ability to", 

ourse work, of which at least Í 
ledge outside the discipline E 
hours in Unit 5 


For Unit II, the requirements int lude 
completion of à dissertation tha 
yours of additional graduate « 
ases where know 
pto6 semester 


proposal, 
original research, and 24 I 
dissertation researc h. In « 
al to the student's resear h field, u 
Economics Department 


hours must be 


economics is critic 


required courses outside of the 
.conomi 


consist of 
r courses in € 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1—2 1$ prerequisite to all othe 


except Econ 217 18 


First Group 
e^ P wy 
1—2 Principles of Economics (3—3) Dunn, Goldfarb, pee | 
hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major ec? "T yș 
v life. Econ 1:7 git 


Lecture (2 
and problems in contemporar A 

i 1 
and inflation, "I 


principles, institutions, 
economics—national income cont epts, unemployment 
tions of monetary control. Econ 2: Microeconomics supply and de kel 
the price system and how it works, competitive and monopolistic ma 


(Econ 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


Second Group f 
; r B. jer 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yezer, pouliey i 0 

Household behavior—utility maximization subject to budget const uio 

profit maxim post 


demand behavior of households; f e 
cost conditions to derive supply behavior of firms; | 4 int? 
introduction to oligopoly: an 


derive irm behavior 
subject to 


competitive market model. Monopoly, 
duction to factor demand and supply Fall and spring) : joo 
102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3 Yin, Bradley. apo 
Investigation of the determinants of national income inflation, up pi 
ment, and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, wit é p (P 
on the role of imperfect information, unt ertainty, and expectations: 
and spring) gw 
104 History of Economic Thought (3) m 
History of the major s¢ hools of economk thought influence of €, £o 
problems on the development of economic theory Prerequi* f 
101, 102 Kendi $ 
105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) ons; & j 
Theory and empiri al analyses of economic trends and fluctualio 4 
etric models (Fal, rth, yn 


indicators and simple econom 
I ‘ a ov 
d c? 


economic 
e rates, 8 


Money and Banking (3 
The role of money, credit interes 


t rates, foreign ext hang 
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Cial banks and other financi 
spring) 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3 
Analysis of role of 
demand 


al institutions in the 1 5. economy (Fall and 


Aschheim, Loewy 


money in economic terms of supply 


for loanable funds inte 
monetary policy 

123 Introduc tion to Ec 
Joint offering of tl 
testing of 


Statistic icable to economi: 
102; Math 31 or 41 Stat 112 
130 Comparative 


activity in of and 


rest rates, and price level Problems of U.S 


Prerequisite: Econ 121 
onometrics (3 
1e Economics and Stat 


economic models 


(Spring) 


Trost Phillips 
Construction and 
parameter estimation 


istics Departments 
regression theory and 
al techniques appl models. Prerequisite: E; on 101 
Spring 
Economic Systems (3 
itical ex Position of fur 
ism, 


133 Et on 


Aschheim 
leories of ¢ apital 


1dament al eco 


nomic concepts and tl 
Communism, sox lalism 


and fascism 


omy of the Soviet Union (3 


Pelzman, Hardt 
Analys is and review of the economic development and performance of the 
4, Soviet | nion from the pre-revoluti mary period to the present Fall) 
134 Comparative Communist Economic Syste 


ms (3 
ie economic development 


conomies in the post-World War II 
planning models 


Analysis an 
East European e 
alternative 
136 Natura] Re 
Analysis of 
menta] 


Pelzman, Hardt 
ind performance of the 


1 review of tl 


period. Soviet type and 
opring 


sources and Environment 
market mec! 
resources 


§CTOSs Uses ind time review of arguments for publ 
(Spring) 


141 Women in the 


Applic atior 
to female 


al Economics (3 Y 
ianisms that allocate 


I ezer 
energy and natural and 
investigation of 


environ 
actual and 


optimal resource allo ation 


IC intervention 


Labor Market (3 


Haber 
1 of the theory t the household 


vestment in human apital 
labor force participation, marriage, and fa y Tormation; analysis 

Of s I I 

142 I Sex dis rimination Spri 
* Labor Economics ; Haber 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of unemploy 
me : - i 
nt; oce upational hoice; wage d fferentials ibor market issues ind 
4 Polic les Fa 
8 Hez : 

» ; , 
- Economics (3 Bailv 
Analy 
l " ; 315 of the determinat in of prices iutput, and productiv itv in th 
ealt - 

Econ Services se, tor of the economy Fal 
Th omic Development Havrylyshyn Smith 
e T 
h Aries and empirical st lies of special rele e to th. tte Diebléms 
eon developi 
15 | 1 1 SDTI É 
Haber, Goldf art 
t vith focus o policy issues re] ating 
ng 
Yezer 
ev nent; firr ca 
f ig markets 
Kwok 
duct, and ri e of firms irket 
With emn} D ey 
70Vern pnasis o ase studies ` as 
x me: 
COnom x Regulation of the Economy Kwok 
Hi 
reren, Inalysis of Intitrnet 2 
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165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewart 
and training and 

(Fall) : 

s Republic of China (3) yin 
economy Appraisal of 


Economic analysis of education research and innovation, 
related contemporary problems 
169 Introduction to the Economy of the People’ 


Background, organization, and operation of the 
and analysis of problems of development (Fall) 
Staf 


performance 
170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy (Spring) 
179 U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowit? 
Same as Hist 179 
3) Dunn, Pelzma? 
Econ 


181—82 International Ec onomics (3 


Econ 181: International trade theory 
al monetary theory; € 


and international monetary theory. 


t 
»conomi«c developme? 


182: Continuation ol internation 
(Academic year) af 

185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Su 
Analvsis of present structures and problems of Latin American economie? 
(Spring) 

198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Aschheim, stews" 
Preparation and presentation of à researt h paper in any field of economi® 
agreed upon by student and instructor. Review of selec ted topics in conte ; 
porary economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior ys 
(Fall and spring) mm 

199 Independent Research in Ec onomics (3) yes 

al direction of an instructor. 1 imited to economics mul 


Under the person 


with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of instructor requiret 


and spring 


4, 24 
)92 2 /$ 
43, 240 yf 


sino", 
nt got 


te stude 0 
18 or 1 | 
lar cour 


Third Group 
Third-group economics courses (except 211 212, 214, 217-18, 22 


283-84) are designed for graduate studen 
ter having t 
i any others specific to the particu 


l-group economics courses j 
Ste 


and ts in economics. Gradua 
disciplines may register for these courses af ompleted Econ 217 
102. In addition to these prerequisites anc 


calculus is required in some sections of thir 


ie the? 
x:onomic y^ 


202 History of Economic Thought (3 
esis para 


iterpretation of the development of € 


Critical analysis and ir 
lassical Synth 


from Plato through the formulation of the Neoc 
ind contemporary revisions of the Neoclassical Synthesis (Fall) "y 
203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3—3 Goldfarb, P 4 
theory. Prerequisite Econ rl 


Econ 203: Demand, production, cost 
equivalent. Econ 204 Market structure jum. $ 


(Econ 203 and 204—fall and spring) 
garth, B 


welfare, general equilibr 


uisite: Econ 203 
205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) 


Alternative theories of income, employment and the price 


» onomy: 


monetary policy impacts the role of expectations in the € 
ind spring) pd 
206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Barth inc 
alternative models “con 


of Econ 205. Extensions ol 


of analvtic frameworks to the r g) n 
(Fall and sprin kend" 


Continuation 
determination; application 


examination of uncertainty and policy strategy 
208 National Income, Product, and Productivity (3) f out! 
Output, input, and productivity relationships by industry: inc Td 
flow-of-funds and balance sheets by sector uses of accounts or em " 
projections (Fall) pé 
209 Capital and Growth Theory (3) nthe E 
sradigm of the Neo lassical syn "m, 


(ey 
post pe th o 


Growth models under both the 


that of Post-Keynesian economics 
ittempts to attain à new synt 


selected topics in 


Other 
hesis 1n eco 


economics and recent 


Prerequisite Econ 205 


211 Analytic Methods for 
Primarily for 


quantitative 
ic 


Management and Policy I (3 


graduate students in fields other than 


as simulation 


Staff 


economics. Various 


techniques, such cost—benefit an 


al programming, and differs 
are presented 
the 


alysis, mathemat 


and their roles in policy analysis 
ontext and viewed in 


terms of their utility in 


ance equations 
in a theoretical 
management/polic y 


ontext. Prerequisite: Stat 51 and Econ 217 or 
equivalent (Fall) 
212 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy II (3 Staff 
'rimarily lor graduate Students in fields other than economics. A more 
advanced treatment of the q 


uantitative ter hniques intr 


Including mming techniques 
Additional topics include applic econometric model 
Ing, and Simulation models to policy analysis Prerequisite: L 
(Spring) 

Survey of Mathe 
Primarily for 
economic S 
include 
Problem 


duced in Econ 211 
cost-benefit analysis and mathematic al 


progr 
ations of game theory 


con 211 


matical Economics (2 Fon 
graduate studer 


mics. Students ir 


its heids other 
should Consult the instructor before taking this course Topics 
differentiation partial differentiatior 


ind economic Optimization 
5; Comparative statics input y815; dillerence differential 
equations and economic ipplications he semester of calculus 
5 and Econ 217-18 3 
le Mathematical Economics (3—3) Fo 
‘Ormulation and ‘On o! mathematical models in economic theory 
Terequisito a one-year cal 


utus sequence. Open to undergraduates 
217 G cademic 

7 s 
Pürvey of E 


year) 


Haber Holmar Watson 
Dtermediate level microecon mic theory (Eco; 217 d intermediate-level 
nacroecono nic theory (Ecor 5) tor graduate students in Neids other than 
Conomi., Departmental prerequisite waived Econ 217 ind 218— fall 
221.9, and Spring) 
“< Applied Ec onomics (3—3 Adams 
rary tension  microec onomi analysis to the study of contempo 
Publi, my ISsues, with an en ilocation decisions the 
Policy Em" models ot individ lai Choice np li y analysis; and 
rimari), o ee produc tión t — ) gar izationa m ision —— 
223 ! "Con 217 - rà Se gon = aas. 2m nan economics. I rerequisite 
une “ivalent ade ea 
con Theory and Policy (3-3 Aschhe im Barth 
Monetary 'O!ICy within the framew TK Of Contemporary A nerica 
23 tral banking Academic year 
Review or elopment Policies ; Carroll 
ries ane ee rented rural development strategies in the LDCs. Theo 
s nology " - es land m, peasant cooperatives small-farm tech 
< Rural U—urban 'inkages, and | 
De 


Velopm 
ne 
ì 


1 e r 
Sect Valua ! Of rural-based investm 
r aPpro, 


"grated 


ent Projects (3 


Plann 


ECONOMICS 255 


SEE ALS 


Abec YR 


SS 


TION 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


239 Economics of Defense (3) H. Solomo” 
ctive 


Economic analysis applied to national security planning and obje 

Analvsis of defense establishment problems, including manpower, the d 

fense industry base, procurement policy (Spring) " 
Goldfs 


241—42 Labor Economics (3—3) 
lheory of wages and employment, analysis of l 
Analysis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation 
to Econ 242 (Academic year) i 
243 Seminar: Human Resource Policy (3) x 
The shifting composition of the American work force and its measuremey 
and welfare; preparation for work; evaluation of pub! 


„s. (Fal! 
" J 


hi 


abor supply and demi, 
Econ 241 is prerequis! 


linking of work 
investment in human resource development. Open to undergraduate 
244 Economics of Education (3) 

Returns to investment in education, allocation of 

education, educational financing. E 
245—46 Industrial Organization (3—3) Kw? 

Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industrial market su? | 
performance. Econ 246: Economic 
economy. Econ 


resources to and wit 


^ 5” 
ture, conduct, and economic issue T. 
antitrust and government regulation of the U.S 


prerequisite to Econ 246 (Academic year) ste! 
247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) NEM 
Selected topics in regulatory and antitrust economics Prerequisite: Econ 
or equivalent. Offered off campus only (Spring) pai! 
248 Health Economics (3) aa 
Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery indus 


policy issues on regulation, efficiency and allocation of health care $e 


(Spring) 

249 Seminar: Industrial Organization— 
The Telecommunications Industry (3) 
Structure, interrelationship, and function of the l 
try within a changing regulatory framework. Offered off-campus on Y ll 

251 Economic Development Theories (3) HavrylyshYn p! / 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Issues cover" qi 
include measurement of economic growth; industrialization O tio” 
economies; income distribution, employment, and poverty; inte pi, 
trade policies; debt problems of developing countries (Fall and $ so 

252 Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshy 


: rn 
Theories and techniques of development planning and the expe , pe 
„ular. Y p 


developing countries. Emphasis on tools of planning, partic E 
] 8 


models, multisector models (including input-output, socia 
dels), # 


: i 
telec ommunications 


pd 1 
) 


linear programming, and computable general equilibrium mo ) 
benefit analysis in project appraisal (Fall and spring) ke 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) ig 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business an 
ment at aggregate and organizational levels (Fall) so 

255 Economics of Technological Change (3 mo 
Economics of research and development and the role of gov? j 
(Spring) y" 


promoting development and use of new technology f 
utl" 


257 Regional Economics (3) 
Study of regional planning and growth models includ ies; 


c » 
and econometric models used by planning agen nd p^ 
location. 


s 


= 
ing input il 


programming 

of interregional production 
models (Fall 

258 Urban Economics (3) "T 

ivities within 60 


Analysis of spatial relationships among economic act A 
labor, and housing markets: urv ite! £o? 


Prerequisi! i| 


trade, migration, firm 


area including the urban land, 
tion models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions 
or permission of instructor (Spring) 


257 


259 Income Distribution (3 
i l'heoretical and empirical an 
ot policies related to reducing income inequality I 
261 Welfare Economics (3) 
Theories ot 


Stewart, Carrol] 


alysis of in« ome dis 


including analysis 


Stewart 
weilare e 


momics and their 4pptications to public policy 
analysis of selected topics in publi policy Fall 
“63 Theory of Public Finance I (3 Cordes, Watson 
Allocation and distribution aspects of governme budget policy 


including 
Critical analysis of theories 


ind prin les Of expenditures and intergovern 
mental fist al relations (Fall 
“64 Theory of Public Finance I] Cordes, Watson 
Analysis t the effects of taxation on res urce allocation and income distribu 
) tion impact of the publi debt opring 
“65 Seminar. Fiscal Policy in Developing Countries (3 l'ar 
Examination of topics in th« uolc linances eve 
Ri ing taxation expenditure, and macroe omic a 
467 Seminar: Soviet Economy 
An analysis of the Sovie type economy. Issues « 
Strategy, ir vestment and price poli i Teig 
268 sdmission by perm ssion = instructor Fa 
x inar: Economic Theory and Development 
in Communist Countries (3 
An analysis of the ucation of the St; 10d I 
269 me resulting ref rms. Admission by permission of instructor Spring) 
‘Conomy of the People's Republic of ( hina I Yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies ind problems. Development of 
270 "d 9conomy since 1949 Fall 
“Sonomy of the People's Republic of China II Yin 
;ontinuatio, $ Econ 269, examir ng crit ems of deve ment 
my of Japan (3 otall 
Analysis of Japanese ex nomi stitut and their contribution to ] ipar 
- “evelopment Fall 
Sing] etrics 1 Introduction Trost, Philli 
econom uation mode $ econ behavior. Statis ethods for testing 
i hypotheses ind est imeters i 5 inciude heterosce 
icon S serial correlatior ar 1 dependent variable Prerequisite 
(Fall and sm ex = fran RD 
276 Econ "nd spring 
multe ics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models re st Phillips 
Maximum like] hood da e" i < . ted Ye r5 sh i no: = Berar 
esponse models d ar E : : : ; f - ` T 
‘ algebr > Prerequisite: | 475. Recon x TEES 
277 - (Spring 
Pplien in Applied Econometrics Trost 
Student wij) ,. econometric theory. Use of e nometric software. Each 
R E E ed to write an em: al research pa Prerequisi 
79 permiss If the instruct I 23 
Statistics Gastwirtl 
onon 1 Statist epar ipplication of 
THEN ; 


le regression ai 


SSE eaa 


— 


SSNS, Xo 


— 


283 


299 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group economics courses are limited to graduate stude 


doctoral candidates 
credit with permission of the instructor 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


payments accounting, ex” 


balance of payments behavior and adjustment 
Prerequisite some 


change markets, and alternative exchange-rate regimes 

sections may require ¢ alculus or permission of instructor 

84 Survey of International Economic Theory and Policy (3-3) 
For graduate students in fields other than economics Econ 283: Survey of 


and policy; application of comparative advantage 
new 


Staff 


international trade theory 
and other arguments for trade 
arguments for protectionism 

finance; theory and policy of balance 


markets; alternative models of balance 
new theories of the behavior of flexible exchange rate systems. 


impact of trade on a domestic economy; 


regional trading blocs. Econ 284 Internationa 
exc hang? 


of payments accounting 
anc 


of payments determination 


adjustment; 
(Academic year) i 
86 Economic Development of Latin America (3—3) Flame 
releva 


285: Diversity of structures of Latin American economies 
ms of under 


protec 


Econ 
theories; import substituting industrialization inflation; proble 
employment and income distribution. Econ 286 Structure of trade x 
development; regional and global ec onomit 


tion, exports, and economic 
integration; foreign investment multinational enterprise and tec hnolo£ 
transfer (Academic year) aff 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Ste 
Same as IAff 287 : 
poulie 


290 Principles of Demography (3) » 
methods for ant 


Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data 
sis of population size, distribution, and composition determinants an 
consequences of population trends. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 290 (Fal lie 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Bou * 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; popula? 
estimates and projections; estimation of demographic measures from inc? 
plete data. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291 Spring) 
298 Reading and Research (3) 
Limited to master's degree candidates (Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
ty fof 
nts and are primarily fol 


They are offered as the demand requires and may be repe? 


Je 

305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Barth, pred 
Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205 st 

310 Economic Methodology (3) P 
Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretic al issues | pë 
theory. Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate courses in eco 


sul 


theory 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) 
Discussion of topics in price theory from recent journal arti les si? 
313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) 
Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economk th 
315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3 bii 
Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity < 
risk and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest 


Econ 215-1€ í 
Aschhei™ 


10ug Jo" 
So is 
H. ys 


Prerequis! ; 


121 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) $ 
Recent developments in monetary theory yf 

141 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) j 
^ 


Current problems in theory and policy i 
345 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) n by po? 
Review of recent literature and current policy issues Admission "* 


sion of instructor 


' 


: 


IONA 


348 Topics in Health Economics (3 


An in depth treatment of advanced topics ir 
Econ 248 or permission of 
351 Seminar: Ecc 

Analysis and 


health economics Prerequisite 
instructor 

onomic Development 
review of recent theoreti 
topics of current 


; Havrylyshyn, Smith 
a! Work in the field, and/or selec ted 
policy interest. Prereg l 


of instructor 
363 Seminar: P 


and 252 or permission 


ublic Finance 


Cordes, Watson 
lected topics of current interest 


minar: Soviet Planning in The 
An analysis f 
Soviet l 


167 


ory and Practice Pelzman 
ent work on plar 


and review of re nning theory as applied to the 


nion. Marxist ideol 


£y with modifi 
shaping the objective { inct 
Performance js evaluated based on thi 
and 267 o; permission of 

778 Seminar Topi F 
e pics in Ecor 


is taken as the primary 
force ion of Soviet plar 


p:anners. Soviet e onomk 
rion Prerequisite Econ 203 4 


netr t 
Instru 


nometrics (3 


5wamy 
esearch seminar covering current econ met terature and special topics 
179. ao Remission by permission of instructor. Same as Stat 378 
"adings in Ec 


onomic History (3 
ot the Ecor 
history Eci 


oint offering 
ec onomi« 
Site the 


Staff 
American 


pean economic history Prerequi 


mics and History Departments. E; on 379 
380: Modern I 


appropriate sec ond 


group preparation and consent of tructor 
. (Academi year) 

0 Sinni. ` 3 E f ; 
Seminar. International Ex onomic Theory Dunn, Pelzman 
Amiteg to graduate students primarily for doctoral students. Examin on of 

391 Tec ent contributions in this field 


Se A " > 
>eminar; International Economic Policy 


Staff 
397 Disc Sele ted from current significant policy problems 
SSertation Proposal Seminar (3 Staff 

IMited to Doctor ot Philosophy es in Unit II. ( ritical analvsis Ji 

urrent research Formulation of a dissertatic proposal and developm Í 
39 deertation research strategies 

Imited e Reading and Research arr.) Staff 

on. M dents prey ig for the Doc tor of Philos phy general examina 
399 insertar! Œ repeated for credit Fall and spring 

Limite ation Resear; h (arr 
€ 
l 


Staff 


y lates. May b« repeated for « redit 
A 
fe : 
"i Glea à j Rashid +G. Boswell, D 4. Moore, F.J. Brown. S R. Paratore, R Ferrante 
Ad R p ps ; (Visiting) M.A. Burns, G.W smith (Chair), J.A. Greenberg. I.D Fife 
Hunct y ' J.H Holmes 
Ass 
As 


1 pment fo t study leading te 
ic k lor of Arts in Educ; i 1d Human Deve ent, Master of Arts 
itio Spe. nan Dev, lopme nt, M r of Education. Master nf Arts in Teach ng 
inst ist, and Doctor of Ed 5 
Group auca 
100 Span: 
;"ecia] . 
Topics , kshop in Educ 


ob ""ucation and Human Development (arr 
Credit ` announced 


" n the Schedule of isses. May 
"all and 


EADERSHIF 259 


Staff 


Sa 


MEE 


Sy SS A 


— 


260 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Second Group 
( ;erhard 


j 

of learning and teaching pro 

teaching ane 
(Fall an? 


104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching 
cesses 


theorv, nature, and course 
the strategies and dynamics ol 


Three-hour fieldwork sessions 


Principles 
Examination and analysis of 


learning in behavioral settings 


spring) 

112 Measurement and Evaluation (3) sul 
Basic evaluative measurement te hniques: selection administration, ane 
interpretation ot standardized tests; test construction evaluation procedure 
statistical analysis (Fall and spring) uf 

120 Experimental Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) a 
Topic to be annount ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cre 
provided the topic differs seal 

sta 


and Educational Resources (3 
knowledge and enjoyment 
xt, history, and science 


"E. 
objects E 


125 Museums às Cultural 
in ! 


the museum for 


Use ol museum 
primary sources; meetings in museums 
metropolitan area (Spring) sul 

171 Introduction to Human Development I (3) 3 
(Formerly Educ 71 4 

Lectures and fieldwork. All aspects o! development through adolesce" 

to three hours weekly field experienc? 


child study techniques. Tw 
" appropriate setting (Fall and spring suf 
172 Introduction to Human Development II (3) 
(Formerly Educ 72 , 
» ^ » log 
lulthood to old age Dominant psycho, 


Adult development from young aí 

TL 
cal, social, and physical competencies motivational changes coping "ial 
Three hours weekly field experience in approP 


maladaptive behavior 
agency setting (Fall and spring Lyn? 
180 Computer Literacy (3 ste 
sy) 
A hands-on introduction to micro, mini ind mainframe computing * 3 
; 'e 
communications qualita" aivi 


ting environments. Word processing 
Personal pro u nd! 


tices l 
ided practi yi 


opera 
ysis, database management, and gr iphics software 


applications are emphasize ] through demonstrations, gui 
supervised individual project No previous computer experience n 
Mav be taken for graduate credit Fall and spring E 
187 Sign Language and Deafness I (3 
(Formerly Educ 87) 
Basic expressive and receptive sk n sign language ot the deaf oJ 
188 Sign Language and Deafness II (3 
(Formerly Educ 88 . 487, 
Discussion of issues and implications ot deafness. Prerequisite Educ o 
193-94 Research and Independent Study (arı ie vel 
Individual research under guidance of a stafi member (Academie? st 
200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) 1 y 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Uiasses May be rep? 
credit 
Third Group A 
qe 


Departmental prerequisite A degree from an accredited ii 
professional preparation are prerequi ite to all second-group cou 


the instructor, undergraduate students in their senior year mày 
courses ot 
201-2 International Education (3—3 . they gi 
A study of à selected sample ol foreign education systems as } 1 ro 

culture, history, values, people, and current changes in the - ue 

Research techniques to develop à global frame of reference Forelf met) 


and resources unique to the Washington area are utilized 


| 
) 


$ 


203 


4 Comparative Education (3—3 Moore and Staff 
A systematic investigati [ the educat al structure and practices of 
selected representative school systems throu it the world. Emphasis on 
development of a methodologv for omparative study Academic vear 
205 International Experiences (1 to ¢ Staff 
(Formerly I luc 221 
Travel to a foreign juntry for specific study research. Admission by 
Permission of the instructor 
207 Instruc tional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6 Staff 
Review of te hnological contributions to education. Examination of current 
and emerging deve pments. Framework for st iV )I 
integration, and evaluation of audiovisual media lg 
Process Summer 
208 Human Development 3 Rashid 
Consideration of human deve pment and behavior thr ighout the [Ie span 
emphasis on practical implicatie ns of relevant interdisciplinary research 
" (Fall and summer 
209 Child Development Ra 
Interdis Iplinary approach t hil lé e ] behavior. Practical 
impli ations of researc} 1 disciplines contributing t Knowledge about 
an chi dhood Fall ^ 
“10 Adolesc ent Development (3 Rashid 
Interdisciplinar approach to adolescent deve pment and behavior Practi 
cal implications of resear h l I € tributing to knowledge about 
211 ^ escence Spring 
Omputers in the Classroom (3 Lyncl 
Fundamental micro mputer concepts and skills needed t ise the compute 
In the Classroom. Introduct of programming languages, gene purpose 
aPplications software, and educational software IT together with 
‘portant educat ona! issues Concerning their use in the classroom Prerequi 
12 Qua duc 180 (5pring A 
M itative Methods I: Introduction to Survey taff 
introdement and Research 2 oa ua 
lon to measurement te hniques and evaluati Emphasis on ap 
Plication and interpretation of d a-gathering techniques and descriptive 
tistics (Fall spring ind summer 
Follow Educ ational Thought (3-3 i ) Done 
8 the themes of « ertainty, equality, and progress, this « ourse exam 
a ideas of selected phil 'sophers in their historical « ontext and relates 
. o 


educatior Ed 

Frc ation. Educ 21 
exper the Enlightenment to the 

94, PXDerienca 

216 nce 


vanced Stud 


From Sumer to the Enligt tenment; Educ 214 
present with concentration on the American 
(Fall and spring 


ndiv y of the History of Education (3 Boswell 
» dually planned program of study on topic of student's interest Prereq 
Site: f program 
217 mend ‘duc 13-14 or the equi alent 
divi - Study of the Philosophy of Education (3 Boswell 
uisit rr Planned program of study on topic of student's interest Prereq 
21 Social — 213-14 or the equivalent 
The re}, pundations of Educ ation (3) Boswell 
Purpos , Onship between schoo and society; social, economic, and political 
Uricyl, OF sc hooling as we 1s forces that shape policies and school 
220 ü a Contem Or: S nd their implications for the future 
*Xperim I iry issues anc € impi i 
Topic hen Course in Educ ation and Human Development (arr Staff 
)e 


22- Provided th e pounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
22 Mu le 


topic differs 
(Foe Studies (3 
S mer], Educ 310 
20) th the 2o 910) 
Permission 


otapp 


Museum S 


functions and its educat onai roles. Admission by 
of Instruct 


or Summe 


261 


SSR EE Gia 


x 


—MMÀ—— 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


223 Museum Audiences (3) Stall 
(Formerly Educ 311) : 
Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy museum 

sion 0 


appropriate museum and outreac h practices Admission by permis: 


instructor (Fall) aff 
224 Communication Skills (3) Sta 


(Formerly Educ 124) the 

Theory and practice in the development of communk ation skills 1n " 

museum. Educational concepts; teat hing strategies and techniques; in 
C 


tional liaison and group process Admission by permission ot the instru 


(Summer) d 
226 Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) Stap? 
[Formerly Educ 312) : 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area museum 
supervised by George Washington University tac ultv. On-campus semi. 
includes grant proposal writing Admission by permission ol instruct? 


(Spring) stall 
227 Museum Evaluation (3 s 
(Formerly Educ 313 "m 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting. Rev i 
exhi 


audiences and design of program anc 
(Summer) 
Moo! 


ot researc h on museum 


evaluations. Admission by permission ot instructor 


228 Selected Topics in International Education (3) 
h 


(Formerly Educ 328) east 
i . pese 

Investigation of historical development ol international education, re yee 
on selected topics of general importance to the field of internationa! © 

tion. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) porri 

3) ice 


230 Managing Computer Applications ( 
For managers and prospective managers in education 
who are concerned with the automation of their operations 

»eded to design, implement, anc 


and human ser ij 
Stu = p 
acquire the basic princ iples né | man yl 

(Spri 


information system Prerequisite: permission of instructor 


summer) 
233 Supervised Experience in Education and 
Human Development Services (3 to 6] 


(Formerly Educ 133) duo? 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice: (1] higher € sjo d 
(Greenberg); (2) museum education (Stapp) Admission by per^ 
instructor (Fall and spring) pert 
240 Proposal Writing (3) al " 
The preparation ot proposals for educ ational, business, and indu "D 


„s and orb 


.d for funding. Many style 
ation 


cations, including those submitte 
in cooper 


illustrated. Each student will prepare a proposal A 
organization or agency Fall and summer) prov 
242 Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3 ders si 
Organization, structure, and governance of public edut ation; fede oles " 
and local responsibilities. Basic administrative/leadership theory: 2 
functions of school administrators m P 

243 Human Relations in Educ ational Management (3) nist 
relations for teachers; admi port 


Principles and practices in human Í 
n tt y 
parents, and community leaders. Curren wor 


other school personnel, i 
tex hnique* 


and research findings; applications to so¢ ial change; jf 

with individuals and groups S097. 

246 Administrative Issues in Education (3) ine vos 

Administrative strategies and practices appropriate to problems ! ga? p 

248 Supervision of Instruction (3 attention i 
tions of supervision Specie”: org? 


Study of interdisciplinary founda 


function of theory, change individual and group relat 


lions, staff influence 


processes, tale tilizat ind evaluation of programs 
and staff oummer 
259 The Princ ipalship, K-12 Saunder 
| genera itroductio t the prin SI Adm istrative tasks ind proce 
dures are stressed. t get! th the ipa role handling educationa 
issues and problems 
) ` 
“60 Supervision in the Elementary and Sex ondary School (3 Saunders 
For experienced teachers and administratore Review of modern supervisory 
Concepts, including practices in schools Prerequisite: Educ 248 Spring 
) 0 Ó7? " ` 
“67 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to € Burns 
(Formerly Educ 37 
Supervised practical experience ege student development program: 
Admissior by permissi [ struct I ] ig 
) 
"P, an 1 
98 Power, Leadership, and Education Boswel 
The ure of power, leaders} " he relationship of power t 
leadership the essential nature of 1 he exercise of power and 
269 leadership in a democratic setting Fa 
< -70 + 
^U School Business Management (3 j Brow 
“duc 269 P} osophy esponsibilities, and f tions of schot Dusiness 
Management Educ 270 Practicum in l business m inagement. Educ 269 
on is Prerequisite to Educ 270 Acade yea 
Polic Y-Making for Public Educ ation Boswell, Ferrante 
1e Nature of « lucatio the e of single iterest groups, the courts 
legislative bodies, admi: ireaucracies, and professionals 
ishing Parameters and allocat ng res es. Analysis of specific te 
27- of poli y tormatior Summer 
“/2 Educar; " TAR 
cational Planning (3 otat 
le examination of the planning ement education: its historical 
deve s 
Dig opment and the re emises text, and expectations 
^ ferent approaches to th« OCess fs re n } the icept 
0 
r “ystems and futurisn part ry, sectoria egional aspects; role of 
ese j e - 
27 aton and overview of main analytical techn 's currently in use. (Fa 
undati , 
> ndations of College Student Development Burns 
oe Educ 3 5 
10 à 
tee Student practices, and problems luding 
or 
sh Eon Overview pment theories related ollege 
27 e Idents Fal 
7 all 
Toup a ar 
u P and Organizational Theories Bur 
Tmerly Edy, 176) 
OCus o, . a 
Practi 3) theorists cluding Argyris, | Festinger, and Lew ] 
Cal appli 
H Plication of theories t variou rganiz i settings and i 
27, Viduals i € g igs anc 
75 Qn *quisite: permiss f ins tor 
Choo] p 
Is Mance (3 Brown 
SSues in lanea E 
55 Budget de incial support t put e at cal, state, and federal roles 
276 blic Ralo ment and administration 
À > Relati : 
he func: ations in School Administration Browr 
Dent of um Purposes, an resources of school public relations Develoy 
and ‘s In planning put elations programs and activities. Theory 
> Practica 
477 Dy , Ce of effective at 
Yhàmji.. of Ch; 
An analy Mange (3 Boswell 
Pol Anis Of the process of r} ne art ; Ww t 
icy ( í lange, pa 


Omparison Of tl 


of ted .eories; analyt 


m d San 


SES 


SS 


ENR 


LAIR 


v 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


279 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6 
(Formerly Educ 
Practical experience in su} 
of instructor 

280 Internship: Supervision | 
(Formerly Educ 


Service in à sí hool 
integration of theory anc 


281 Program Evaluation: Theory 
A general introduction to 


Overview of ev 
and examination of e 


aluation models 


environments 
282 Administration of College 
Developme 
(Formerly Educ 370) 
student 
assessment, planning models 
velopment, tac ility management 
by permission of instruct 
283 Higher Education in the 
purpose 


education in the United States 


284 Administration of Higher Educ 
Government, organization 
duties of trustees and ad 


285 Education and National De 
f the basic assump 


Examination o 
addition to economic 


development 
tutes national development in advar 
eties moving to industriali 


this process? 
286 Interpretation in the His 


education with current scholar 
social history, and women $ studies 
resources. Open to undergr 
291 Educational Facilities Planning (3) 
Principles of s hool 
adaptation to 


maintenance disposition ol 


considerations 
292 Practicum in Program Evaluation 
Supervisec 
sion of instructor 
293-94 Research and Independent Study 
Individual resear 
ences arranged with ¢ 
295 Quantitative Methods II: 
Research Procedures (3 
Required of all candidates tor 
approaches 


Brown Saunders 


mg 
yervision of instruction Admission by permissio 


(Fall and spring) 
3 to 6) Brown, Saunde® 
hoo! 
situation directed by the University's tac ulty and schoo 
] practice (Fall and spring] " 
and Practice (3) Holst 
of social program" 


the theory of evaluation 
methodology associated w ith progré 


im eva’ 
e context of political and $ 


valuation in th 


$ 
Student Burm 
nt Services and Programs | 3) 

affairs administrative prat tices, inc luding nee i 

budgeting, policy development, program ig 
~ i Í 

evaluation, and team building Admis 

or (Fall) pe 

United States (3) Burns, Greens, 

hig? 


programs, and trends 1n 


present status, 
(Fall and spring) pit 
ation (3) Burns, Ferrant® ies 
and administration of colleges and univer 
ministrators Fall and spring gos"! 


velopment (3 anii 
i tio’ 
contributes tO na pi! 


tion that education ; 
growth and civic identity " 


iced industrial societies arpoi | 

sm? What role does education play 1n pro i 

i 
cur 
toric House Museum (3) muse 
integrating advanced practices of NT 


seminal C 
ship in architectural history, materia? ^. qu 


Extensive use of W ashingtoP 


aduate and graduate students (Fa po 


o Ü 
selection evaluation 7. gf 


i i i 
needs; building operat sibi" | 
and ace ) 


plant planning; site 
curricular 


surplus fat ilities; energy 

golf 
(3 to b y p 
1 practical experience in held plat ements Admission y , 
(Fall and spring 9 
to 3 con" 
ch under guidance of a stati member Program = 4 
in instructor Academic year) : l9" 

smith: 


Paratore, * Í 


n edut ation- 


evaluation / 
ve (Fall and p" 


master's degrees 1 


to problems in education 


Educ 112, 212; or equivalent 


techniques. Prerequisite ( 
yor” g 


297 Personnel Administration (3 
Organization 


institutions 
current issues 


f 
administration of personne! programs — func 
responsibilities: 


philosophy, principies 


265 n 


EADERSHIP 


] Staff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 


1 
Required of M.A. in I 1.&H.D. degre nd t 


egret indidates writing master’s theses 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
A master's degree from an aci redited institution is prerequisite to all third group 
COurses All third group semi en t loct ndidates and to other post 
Master's degree students w th ; of instructor is individually planned on 
the ba 


Sis of ¢ ompeten 


needs ] quirements 
e and to meet identified protessional needs or field requiremen 


301 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and Boswell, Phelp 


Practices in Educ ation (3 
(Formerly Educ 401 


For precandidates for the | L.D Alternati 


t € ans of responding to the 

a — c) $s vary but concern education i 
complexities of the educa aL Ty t Mn £ 1 renewal 
as an individual process and as socio iltura est ind renews 


302 Quantitative Methods III: Holn Parat 


lolmes ire, 5mith 
Inferentia] l'echniques : B 
;du« 302 r Stat 105 is rena ed ol ] toral students in ed ication 
à . ON r tatiet re j 'rmissio yf 
Prerequisite Educ 212 or a basic sta irse a € 
instruc tor Fall a S 
30: Staff 
303 Data Analysis (3 to € ge 1 
Jse of Computer in data analysis. For do oral students at the dissertation 
Planning stage Fall 


306 Quantitative Methods IV H 


re, Smiti 
A vanced Research Design 


x 
ADET Sa 


rogram Evaluation (3 


r r ndi ae f 
©quired of all doctoral students t t i atio ind application | 
educationa] research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 3t r eq alent all f 
an, “Nd spring P 
307 alitati j Holmes and Staff B 
ualitative Research Methods (3 n | 
(Formerly Educ 301 í 
A Benera] introduct to qualitative research procedures »9v1al SCIENCE We 
Tesear h Applicatio ma ve methods, design, analvsis Fall h 
329 la ý 
V 
i 
¥ 


Holmes 
ontem rary problems and ‘ssues In evaluation of social programs: design l 
33 Implement; n, ana ap er erp 
334 OM ship in Educ. e 
Octora] Internship in Educational Policy f Holme | 
(Former), Educ 444 : 
Supervised interns} I 1 educatior r human services settings for advanced | 
340 doctora] students 
lolmes. Staff l 
ethods of Policy Analysis in Education (3 Holmes af | 
i "ow. » € 7 m "à i : +} e eft iv t eau at na D \ issues | 
Alternative methods of an sis for policy formation. in piementation, and i 
impact coo a Bot +} ret j T tid materials are used | 
D men Dot e m 
Terequisite: p. 


«duc 295 } 


3 . - Fall and spring 
41 Cognitive Mod 


tashid 
C els and Instruction Ras 
'OBhitive mode). Guilford. Bruner et ire analyzed as the theoretical bas 

the Planning inst, tional episodes ant riate at var s levels hildhood 

ough adulthood Fa 

ünguaos she, " | 

: oag Development Ra 

ut ure of 'anguàge aco t ind development; emphasis on sociolinguis f 
: CS an : "MARS 4 ma- : 
343 d rum ae hol nguistics most pertinent to ; luca Sr EC 

eViey *d Studies in Human Development Rashid 

W and co lora: = : 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


tions of findings for gerontological! programs and selected professional roles 


(Spring) 
145 Advanced Studies in Educ ational P Holmes 
(Formerly Educ 445 
152 Seminar: Western Educational Thought (ar Boswell 
(Formerly Educ 402 
153 Seminar: Higher Education 
Administration (arr.) 
(Formerly Educ 422) , 
354 Seminar: Administration and Supervision (arr.] Brown, Saunders 


olicy Analysis (arr 


Greenberg, Ferrante, Gleazel 


(Formerly Educ 431) 

355 Seminar: Applied Educ ational Administration (3 to 6) Brown saunder 
(Formerly Educ 399) , 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to public pet 
private schools Field experience in a phase of administration and supe 
sion. Admission by permission ol instructor Fall and spring) aid 

156 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr Ras 
(Formerly Educ 405) nf 

372 Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg and su 
Supervised experiences in selected areas in college teaching Admission 
permission of instructor (5pring) , el 

173 The Community/Junior College (3 Greenberg. Glean, 
The two-year college as it relates to sec ondary education, four-year collet 
and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns: © 
spec ial problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) E 

174 Current Issues in Higher Education (3 Ferr? 
Prerequisite Educ 283, 284 (Spring) sul 

178 Financing Higher Education (3) 
(Formerly Educ 392) 
aid, pro 


and federal revenue sources student 


practices (Spring) sarrat! 
Greenberg. F e 


Analysis of private, state 
budgets, and financial methods and p 
179 Administration and Governance of 
Two-Year Colleges (3) 
(Formerly Educ 364) 7 aue 
Iministrative J , got 


A study of the community/Junior «€ ollege, focusing on ac 
and local influences, às well as the ! 


and national, regional, state 
(Fall and spring) 


structure of two-year college organization 
180 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3 i 
Jeg”; 


pil 


(Formerly Educ 390) pe I. 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related tO eb ao? 
structure of higher education, religious concerns students, facu™ ^ 
academic programs (Spring) pr 
181 College and University Curric ulum (3) , 
(Formerly Educ 391) tion w 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evalua j 
trends in the higher education curricutum (Fall and gu 

(3) Greenberg di 


182 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs ; 
Methods, techniques, and devices lor adult learning; developing pi 
oriented learning situations in adult learning programs 

184 College and University Governance (3) 

(Formerly Educ 394) 
Organizational and administrative struc tures, patterns and reli 
higher education. Prerequisite Educ 284 (Fall) cree 

185 Problems and Practices in Educational Ferrante, 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) T 
(Formerly Educ 395) an ev? 

Application of principles an ange 

tion of educational administration 


| practices concerned with cl 


S 


i 


ENGLISH 


386 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) 
(Formerly Educ 396 
Service 


Greenberg 


in a higher education situation directed by the University and the 
Cooperating institution te 


integrate theory and practice (Fall and spring) 
387 Internship: Administration (3 to 6 Brown, Saunders 
(Formerly Educ 397 
Service in an educational institution or education-related program directed 
by the University’s faculty Fall and spring 
388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3 Ferrante 
An analysis of case studies related to administrative functions in colleges and 
universities 
390 


Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6 
(Formerly Edu. 490 
Required of all Ed.D 


design IS nec 


Staff 


degree candidates 


he dissertation research 
essary for successful completion of t! 


ion ie seminar. Admission by 
Permission of nstructor 
3c Ec r . 
1 Dissertation Research (art Staff 
(Formerly Educ 491 
Preparation of a researcl itline; research and writing of an approved 
doctora] dissertation under the dire tion of m advis and dissertation 
committee 


Prerequisite: Educ 390 


SUCATION 
ATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


oral c : . 
A.V. Ac Committee on Education Policy 
LL, Ta 3ms (Chair) J.R. Henig, A.D. Kirsch. C.J Lange, M.N. Rashid, C.T. Stewart, Jr 
: Tropea » n 
heg 
lo the Graduate S 


hool of Arts and Sciences « 
degree 


of Dox tor of Philosophy in the f 
Uman r^ * Committee 
t e 

lolog, ¢ -OPment 


pilnary program leading 


policy. The program is 
whose members are > School 


f Education and 


and from the Departmer 


s, Political Science, Psy 
his 8y, and Statistics Computer and Information Systems 
broadly bs am is concerne 1 with policy research and a 1alysis as it relates to education, 
Aeg ceived, It ts intended for those who wish to pursue or continue academic 
tuder ;,, aers in policy-making positions The program is pen only to current 
Publi, Policy entering students, educatio: policy is a field in the doctoral program in 
201.5 e... 
k Revina": Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3 | Adams 
issues , ‘nterdisciplinary literature relating t urrent education poli y 
vith emphasis on use of rese arch and analysis in formulating and 
222 gy luating policy 
x e Topics in Educ ation Policy Adams 
290 dvanced oe iplinary study of spe topics in education policy 
at UD ervised Tudies in Edu ation Polic y Adams 
399 Jiss T nterdis iplinary study and field w n a selected policy area 


Staff 
. Zwerdlino 
Hiohe dling 
Me Plot; lighfi]] Ir, RN ( Ir. TH. M x, AE. Claeyssens, TE C. Pastas 
Ociate ay A Quitslund 
Mc, Ls ofessorg R( 
Msoci savey, ) S Rutledge C.W. Sten (Cl G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs D 
Assi. Qte “Cavey, G Carter 


Ofe : 
tant Pr SSOria] 
LL p Wessore 

"ter 


Lecturer } R. ( 
A Romine 


267 


SELNIK 


SSA BRT Gaba 


E 


TION 


268 COURSES OF INSTRUC 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers T.G. Wallace, M.C. Markman F. Elon, E.1 McClay: 
K.L. Levenback 
Lecturers D. SX arboro, D. Carter, N Whichard, J. Bolz, D.A. Bruno 
Gamber, F. Moskowitz, P.A l'ackabury 
Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing R. McCann 
glish | 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American literature or Eng 
American literature English literature, or literature in Englis 
The following requirements must be fulfilled 

stated under Columbian College 


> or 61-62 or 71-72. (Engl 51-52 


1.C. Carlberg CE. 


rature (field-of 
h (departme™ 


study] OI 
of Arts and Sciences 


tal 
nde 


1. The general requirements 
2. Prerequisite courses Engl 51-52 ? is recomme 
for American literature majors 


3. Required courses in related 12 semester hours of college-level foreig? 


areas—(a) 
or Spanish) 9! 


language study (Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Russian, 
the equivalent, verified by a transcript or an examination administered by the approp" 
6 semester hours? 


1ilosophy and/or religion; (« 


(b) 6 semester hours of pl 
world). Courses in American 


European, Or 
literature majors 


ate department; 
history | 


historv (English, American 
recommended for American 
4. Required for the major 


Field-of-study major 
at the end of the senior year 


Fé 
American 1 
» 

Although no set pattern of courses 


: expected to engage themselves with writers and works from 
f American literature or English literature Proseminals 5 
199—200, and in English Literature Engl 195-96. a 
Students who wish t0 
wr English literal! 


(a) a major examination must be passed in either 
English literature 
prescribed students are 
whole chronological span ol 
American Literature, Engl 


in their preparation tor the major examination 


students 
in either American 


candidates for graduation with Special Honors 
must be in the field-of-study major 

b) Departmenta! major Engl 120 and 27 semester hours 
no more than 6 hours may be taken in creative writing or 
as follows for the concentrations 


; os, O 
of second-group t ourses of 

The $ 
omposition The 


"ul 
within the dep? 
pp 
163 and 167; 3 hours in Eng. ; 
h at least 9 


which 
hours ol sec ond group courses are 
mental major 


American literature 
ditional hours of courses in the 


Engl 160; either Engl 161—62 or 
department of whic 


literature; and 15 ad 
be in American literature „w 
English literature—Engl 194 Engl 112, 128, or 130; 3 hours in American literature’ jy 
18 additional hours of courses in the department, of which at least 12 must be in Eng 
literature 
Literature in English 
1. Major authors: Chaucer 


Í 
2. British and American literature before 1800 


One course from each of the following categories 

Shakespeare, Milton (I ngl 112, 127, 128, OF 130) : E 

Engl 112, 113, 125 129, 130, 15 | 
16} 


136, 154,161 


153, 155, or 160) 
| 19th-century British and American literature (Engl 133, 134, 135 
163, 167 4 10 
4. 20th-century British and American literature (Engl 137, 138, 139, 1 57, 158, 16^ 
166, 168, 177, or 178) ip 
With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be w uf 
of secon 


15 additional hours 


Students take 
uage. 
| lang "T. 


place of those specified above 


ourses, of which 6 may be earned by studying literature in a IoreigI 


rses, € 


m by 


6 
, field 
Arts in the a ; 


Minor in literature in English—15 hours of second-group literature cou 


consultation with an advisor in the department 
Engl 81 and 12 hours of second-group ¢ ourses O 


Minor in creative writing 
in creative writing 


department, of which at least 9 must be 


Master of Arts in the field of American literature or Master of ate 
English literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergrad gti 
in English or American literature, or 24 semester hours in English or America® Í 
above the sophomore level Í Arts s 

Graduate S€ hool @ tio? Wr 


Required: the general requirements stated under the 
xed in consu 


including (1) 24 semester hours of course work plan: 


Sciences 


the 


department advisor 2) Level One 
dicti 


(2) 
onary) in an 

Latin); ( 3) 
1) either 
of the de 
Braduate 
Students 


proficiency (translation of a passage with a 
approved foreign language (French, German Italian, Spanish, Greek, or 


à Master's Comprehensive Examination in American or English literature; and 


on an approved t 


| 
à master’s thesis (6 semester hours) pic, directed by a member 


ulty, or, with the approval of the department's director of 
Studies, 12 additional semester hours of course work in lieu of the thesis 
Must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.25 


partment's graduate fac 


Doctor of Philos 


field of nd: nik phy in the field of Am« tu e or Doct j Philosophy ir the 
major Ep ae terature—Prerequisite: a t Arts degree with an undergraduate 
liter n English or American | terature ester | Engl or American 
ature above the s )homore leve 
, Required the general ts stated ler the Graduate Arts and 
a" including sa isfa tory completion of (1) 72 semester } work (48 
ac Visor- Es With M.A. degrees in English! planned tat partment 
approved 7 Level Two proficiency translation of a passage without a di ti mary) in an 
Wo appro Oreign language, or Level One proficiency (translation w th a dictionarv) in 
qualifyin ved foreign languages (French, German in, Spanish, Greek, or Latin); (3) a 
as feasibi, mination in American | iterature OI sh literature (to be taken as soon 
Benre m within the student's first 24 h urs Of course work), a period examination, a 
field. (4 oon and an examination on an approved major author or an alternative 
Braduat, fa en in an approved topic, directed by a member of the department's 
Each stude; y end approved by an « xamining committer 

and à committe cm i program of studies in nsultation with the department advisor 
at east 3 or ee of the iduate fac ty. Student t maintain a quality point index of 
15 Th are English Medieval beginnings to 
( : 1 Century: 1660—1800; Early Ameri 


or American: 1800-1900; and 20th 


resent The fields for the enre 
i ation are drama prose fiction. poetry. and T 
Jepa 
"Pártmepn,. 
A 6-56 ntal Prerequisite: Eng! 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all othe es in English 
Semester } 1 g I ] 
Prerequi cit f tour Course literature Ir equivaient, or permission of > instructor, is 
e for adm; - - à 
161 and 165 T admission to all se ond-group courses in English except Engl 115. 160 
COre. ^ 
0 
tanda d Ww the College Board English Composition Achievement Test, the Test of 
t ritte n 
"atte de tten Englis} the | I "m the American College Testing 
aCe termine , i 
CO ling t th Placement I " eligi tv t vaive the requirement 
0 > 
le following hedule 


SWI amani 
650 3* i 
and a} 
)OVe 
500. 549 EN or 8 and above or 28 and above Waives Eng! 10 
499 and bel or 40—57 or 20-27 Engl 10 
s JW or 39 and below or 19 and below Engl 9 
admissior 
E ement re. Internatio lai students to a English course is determined by the 
“den tot k lest student sho apply to the office of English for international 
ake this te St (see Stud from I nstitutions, under Admissions 
XPOS : 
SITO Y WRITIN 
Firg; n c 
"St Groy 
Engl; 
` Blish C 
x t 
Nclude *M Position: Language as Communication Dow and Staff 
I Engl 10; offers the adva tage of more intensive work on 
nd fluency a ontr the writing process. Clas 


il fee. $ Fa 1 


£2 rali and 


ind Staff 


iging trom the 


Language as Communic ation 


f iques in writing assig nents rà 


Second Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


the writing process, with 
and ¢ ontrolled 


:ssional writing 


ical to the academic emphasis on 
vising toward meaningful, engaging, idiomatic, 
ich discourse through readings in profe 


(Fall and spring) 
he Dow and Staff 


autobiograpl 

guidance in re 

discourse; analysis of st 

and good student prose 
11 English Composition: Language and t 

Arts and Sciences (3) 

Study and practice of expository 


and diction and on l 
anguage and the arts anc 


and argumentative tec hniques; emphasis on 
ogical thought by analysis of select 
1 sciences. Practice 
of secondary sources in à library researe 


Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive 
(Fall and spring) 
Dow and St 


techniques throu 


the sentence , 
readings on the nature of 1 in 
effective, accurate, and honest use 
a documented essay. Prerequisite 
credit for Engl 11 cannot receive ¢ redit for Engl 12 or 13 
12 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative 
critical writing; emphasis on stvlistics in the sentence and diction by the 
study of literary genres and of the use of language in literature Practice ! 
effective, accurate, and honest use of secondary sources in a library resear 
paper or a doc umented essay. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 Students who receiv? 
credit for Engl 12 cannot receive ( redit for Engl 11 or 13 (Fall and springs 
13 English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) S 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative tec hniques; emphasis 0? 
the rhetorical problems raised by various intellectual disciplines anc 
A substantial research paper 1s required. Prerequisite Eng it 
ion with Hmn 1. Students who receive © 


(Fall and spring) y 
Eng] 1 


paper or 


cal milieus 
10. To be taken only in conjunct 
for Engl 13 cannot receive « redit for Engl 11 or 12 
20 The Writing of Reports (3) 
Theory and practice in the writi 


ng of technical reports Prerequisite 
Offered off campus only ul 
Bozzini and st 


100 Written Communications in Accounting (3) 
Analvsis of communications by accountants and managers; frequent wi om 
ffective form and language in memor?" ad | 


assignments, with emphasis on e 
letters, reports Major in accountancy 
junior status. Class size limited to 15 students 


not required. Prerequisite Eng 
(Fall and spring) 


Er 


101 Advanced Writing (3) var 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing project rii 
Emphasis on deve iy 


lent according to needs and interests 

requisite: Engl 11, 12, or 13, or written Pl 
limited to 15 students (Fall and spr sul 
3) 


with each stuc 
professional work habits. Pre 
sion of instructor. Class size 
109 Expository Writing for the Professions ( "m 
Weekly exercises based on students individual needs; parti ular por 
given to problems in writing for technically sophisti ated readers. 
readings. Offered off campus only sul 
110 Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) ? [4 
Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have conside y 9 
implications of technology in the modern world. Con urrently, ere 
practice of the communication skills needed for careers in engine qu? 
the sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior: or 
status. Material fee, $5 (Spring) More 
111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) dy 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center stue’ , gi 
practice of techniques for prewriting, writing and revision: rea it 
collaborative learning, the composing process 1 theod a 


thinking, and the teaching of writing observation 
(Fall) 


compositior 
and exercis 


peer criticism, and tutoring 


Third Group 


201 The Teaching of W riting 
Brief historical account f the de 
Current ti 


Dow 
velopment of Western rhetoric readings in 
ieories of the teaching of writing and in related fields of linguistics 
Philosophy, and cognitive psychology; exploration of the writing process 
Writing across the currit uium, and use of computers i 
Supervised experience in the 


writing as 


1 writing and teaching 
lassroom and Writing Laboratory weekly 
signments. Open to qualified seniors Fall 


CREATIVE WRITING 


Ww 
Nith the ex, eption of Engl 


creative writing courses may not be repeated for credit 
First Group 


81 Introduction to Creative Writing 
(Formerly Engl 102 


An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry, and/or playwrit 
‘ngj. Basic problems and 


techniques; examples of modern 
weekly writing 
Student 
ment 


Second Group 


McAleavey and Staff 


approaches 
assignments; works 


nop nference discussion of 


Writing. Prere 
Limited to 18 st 


site: Completior omposition require 


udents. Material fee, $5 


Fall and spring) 


103 Intermediate 


le writing 


Fiction I (3 McGarry and Staff 
lite 


of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 81 « juivalent and a two-semester 
rature survey 


1 
(e.g., Engl 51—52 or equivalent). Li 
Materia] fee, $5 (Fall í 
"nlermediate Poetry I (3) 

? writing of poetry Prerequisite: Engl 81 or eq 
literature survey (e.g., Engl 51-5 
lós Materia] fee, $5 Fall) 

ntermediate Playwriting I (3 
“ame as TrDa 105 The writing of plays 


15 students 
10 
: McAleavey and Staff 


uivalent and a two-semester 


2 or equivalent). Lir 


ited to 15 students 


Claeyssens 


and a tw Prerequisite Engl 81 or equivalent 

io.15 "x semester literature survey (e.g., Engl 51—52 or equivalent). Limited 
106 Inter o dents. (Fall 

The — Fiction II (3 McGarry Claeyssens 

student, s o! fiction Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent. Limited to 15 
107 Intermedi: laterial fee, $5 Spring 

The ag Poetry II (3) McAleavey and Staff 


poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 104 or equivalent. Limited to 15 


1 aterial fee, $5 Spring 
Same liate Playwriting II (3 Claeyssens | 
imit d TrDa 108, The writing of plays. Prerequisite: Engl 105 or equivalent } 
“Mited to 15 ls wh ide. 
18 Jreative 15 students Spring 


aught | 'riting Workshop (3 
y the Jenny Me Kean Moore Visitir 

underg 

equivalen graduate 


t; : > 
legistr Consent of 


ation Mt 1 
^mitedq t ay be 


ENGL 
ISH F 
| Fin AND AMERICAN LITERATU 
t Group ATER/ RE 


TBA 
1g Lecturer in Creative Writing; 
^s and graduate students Prerequisite Engl 81 or 
instructor. Writing sample to be submitted before 
repeated for credit, if taught by a different instructor 
O 18 students. Material fee $5 Fall 


ti i ‘ . 
€Presentarn to English Literature (3—3) Quitslund and Staff 
ative Works t 


"y major authors studied in their historical context 


COURSES OF INSTRUX TION 


ecurrent themes and introduction to various types and forms of 
18th century. Eng 


51; Middle Ages through the 
(Academic year) 


discussion of r 
imaginative literature Engl 


52: 19th and 20th centuries 


61 Tragedy (3) 
Modes of tragedy as deve 
fiction in literature from ant 


Carter, Paste! 


nondramatic verse, and prose 


Book of Job to Bet kett. 
Carter, Rutledge 
and pros 


loped in drama 
ient to modern times 


62 Comedy (3) 
Modes of comedy 
Chaucer to Borges 
Ganz 


as developed in drama, nondramatic verse 


and staff 


fiction 
71—72 Introduction to American Literature (3 3) ; 
Historical survey Engl 71: From early American writing through Melville: 
Whitman, and Dickinson Engl 72: From Twain James, and Crane to the 

present (Academic year) 
Second Group 

112 Chaucer (3) stall 
(Fall) f 
113 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) tf 
Sta 


115 History of the English Language (3) ub 
Development of the English language in à historical treatment ol Englis 


grammar isi 
Paster, Plotz, Roming 


120 Critical Methods (3) 
The topics and techniques of literary analysis, applied to English p 
American poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to pros dy, stylistic? 
c liter’ 


and critical theory applied to spec ifi 


structural analysis narratology 
texts 
1 a - á zolta? 
123 Approaches to Interpretation of Literary Texts (3 Carter, se 
Historical study of poetics and interpretation, trom the classical uad 
ney, Johnson) and Romanticism (Wordsworth Coleridge 
temp” 


(Aristotle, Sid 
] some con 


lev) to the modern era (Arnold, Eliot, Ortega y Gasset) anc 
" rary critics (e.g Bloom, Derrida) i „jund 
125 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3 Quits ket 
Major authors from the late 16th century le.g Sidney, Spenser: ios 
Nashe, Shakespeare, Donne), seen 1n relation to ( ontinental Renal” 
ulture Spring) . fill 
127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) pig) 
Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes Engl 127 histories 
comedies. Engl 128 tragedies (Academic year i 
129 The Early 17th Century (3) quits” 
Poetry and prose to 1660, ex lusive of Milton (Fall past 
130 Milton (3) iton“ 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course of MI 
career (Spring) mi 
131-32 English Literature, 1660-1800 (3-3 rit 
Poetry and prose of major Baroque Neoclassic, and early Romantic be te 
examined in a context of sot ial history and, oct asionally, other arts. por^ 
varies but always centers on major figures. Engl 131 Dryden, Swe" 
Thomson. Engl 132: Dr Johnson and his cir le. Gray, Cowper: juros 
(Academic year) jo" 
133-34 The Romantic Movement (3—3) Com, 12 
Major figures and topics in English and Continenta romanticism- Pepe 
Blake Wordsworth, ( oleridge, Lamb and others. Engl 1 34 Byron. * 
Keats, Hazlitt, DeQuincey and others (Engl 133—fall) ont 
135-36 Victorian Literature (3—3) o? 
BrowninB gy" 


-—— 
. Conr jl 
(Engl 1357 s 


Bronté, Dickens; Tennyson 


Engl 135: 1830-1865 E 
1900 —Eliot Hard 


Carlvle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865 


Darwin 
the Rossettis, Morris; Pater Wilde, the Nineties 


burne 


137~38 The 20th Century (3—3 Maddox, Soltan 


Engl 137: I mergence of modernism in poetry, fiction, and criticism. I ngl 138 
Literature since the 1930s Eng 


igi 137 [all 
139 20th-Century Irish Literature (3 Maddox 


Che achievements of trish writers between 1890 and 1939, with emphasis on 


Yeats and Joyce | 
145 Special Topics in English Literature (3 Staff | 
Topics announ ed in the Schedule of Classes nay be repeated for credit 
Provided the topic differs 
146 Special Topics in Literature Staff 
l'opics innounced in the Schedule of Classes may be repeated for credit 


Provided the topic differs 


The English Novel (3 | 


Maddox Soltan 


153 4 


qu Major novelists Engl 153: 18th centurv. I 1g! 154: 19th century 
COUP on e; : 
96 The English Drama (3-3 Paster, Highfill 
Engl 155 ohakespeare's conten poraries. Engl 156 Historical survey 1660 to 


Ser 1 í | 
present (Engl 155— fall | 


20th-Century Drama (3 P 
Representative 


157 aster | 


x al, English, and Americar plays of the 20th century f 
Early American Literature and Culture 

The shaping of Amer j 

major writers of the ( 


) iner 


[ 
160 oeavey 


ty literary and cultural traditions as shown by 


mat and Early National periods: Bradstreet. ( otton 
T Mather Edwards, Frank in, Crevecoeur, and others (Fa 4 
1 / ~ 
l American Romanticism (3 Sten 
he Shapir America’s iterary and cultural traditions as shown by major 
Writers of the R mantic period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne Melville, Thoreau hA 
Whitman Dickinson ind others Spring 7 
162 Amer E : : . k 
4, "can Realism (3 Romine " 
ìe shaping of America's ind cuitural traditions as shown bv major p 
chats OF the Realist peri Xd: Twain ames, Crane, Howells Whartor | A 
h ] ag 
163 64 X Robinson ind others Fa | j 
erican Poetry (3-3 Ganz, Combs, McAleavey 9" 
th 9Se examination of major American poems. Engl 163: Fi m the beginnings | 4 
Whe the early 20th cent iry: works by Bradstreet, Taylor Poe, Emerson j 
4, 
n mn Dickinson, Robins "rost, and others. Engl 164: The 20th-cer tury p 
lode [ 
ami t poets Steven Poi W : I t. Rans ( 2: hÜ 
165 66 IM ind other Acade on | 
American Drama } Combs, Claevssens | 
listori l and crit " " i ; 
and y in" ~ “ar study ot significant plays and forms. Engl 165: The lif: | 
and a 9 Eugene O'Nei 1 the dramatic te t Ibsen, Chekhov ] 
Str +} 
ica] mer ; that helped pe 20th-century n drama; biograph Í 
and crit ' : i 
al re ed : 6 Q fican : representativ | 
Works of An 1 led. Engi 16€ ignificant and repre ative | 
Lillian Hellp o can er, 1935-1982, including plays by Clifford Odets l 
——— elman., V n . hom! A lae rth ‘ > lan 
Inge. Fonnes, 4 io ata oa ya i a v ler Arthur Miller, Wil an | 
Hansber, nee Williams, Eugen: we ‘ on McCullers, and Lorraine 
F ind outst R " » 1 
167 68 I : ademi ear 
e Am 
Amerij 
Historie al os Novel (3 Maddox, Seavey, Moreland 
" a t i f } A , 
tradition Er = - wc} VOFK e Amerk 10Velistic 
Melvin “8! 167: From b, ginnings through the 19th century Hawthorne | 
Ville lar 
Wh ues, Twa reise id othe Engl 168: The 20th century 
làrton Cath : 
i Warren Nat ner, Ander H igway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner Wright, R.P 
70 The Sh abokoy ind er Ac T 
An »hort Story i ulis 
^D exte Com 
and Xtensive Surve f g} " 1 " 7 f e f the 19t} 
C *0th cent . ya í iriety writers of the 1 } 
1? hort Stor b “aries, about half of the A i eadings on the art of th« 
é è y » " i 
1 ajo A Writers and terary critics i1 ided Spring 
I uthors of Lite 
n-de Jlerature in En elis Staff 
pth g 


Studie« of tw te: s} 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTI 


written in Engl sh. Topics annount ed in the S hedule 


nationality) who have 
it provided the topi differs 


of Classes; may be repeated for cred 
2 Studies in Literary Movements (3] Stall 
Varving topics that concern the related achievements of a group of authors 
Topics announced in the be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differ: 
174 Afro-American Literature | 3) Staff 
Same as AmCv 174 Study of texts representing the experiences of black 
Americans and the ideas forces that have shaped their lives anc 


yf Classes; may 


Schedule 


und social for 
Staff 


writings 
( redit 


175 Special Topics in America 
Topics announ ed in the 
provided the topi differs 

8 Contemporary American Literature (3 


n Literature (3 


Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for 


7,werd ling 


3 Ganz, Claeyssens 
fiction, 4 


Major and representative works, 1946-1980 Engl 177: poetry 
nonfiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac Rich, Lowell, plath, 
Mailer, Roethke, Baraka Berryman, Ashbery, and others. Engl 178 essay - 
short story, and novel Robert Penn Warren, J.D Salinger, James Agee: E.P. 
White, Cheever, Nabokov Welty, Wilder, Tillie Olsen Bellow, John McPhee: 
and others (Academic year) 
182 A Writer’s Perspective on Literature (3 
Study of a literary topic, trom the point of view of the Jenny McKean Moor 
Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing May be repeated for « redit (spring 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kenne d 
in Early Modern Europe (3 
Same as Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 18 staff 
194 History of English Literature (3] e 
^ historical survey of the processes by which literature was produced in 
British Isles from Old English beginnings up to 1800 (Spring) P pd 
195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3—3) Paster, uits " w | 
For field-of-study majors in English literature Themes and concerns bas is j| 
the English literary tradition that draw connections between diverse V 
from the Old English period to recent times (Academic year) stall 
197 Independent Study (3) Quitslund an dat: 
For exceptional students whose at ademic objectives cannot be accomm? pd 
Chairman's approv? 


ed in regular courses Students must obtain the 
of the department. 


arrange for supervision by an appropriate member 
(Fall and spring) nd St 
sanz 8^7. 
Gan tes? 


198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) wri 
r the guidance of an instructor the student stud! 


Independent study Unde 4 
thesis on an approved topic Open to qualified seniors in the field-0*^ 
major in English literature (Fall and spring) sul 
199—200 Proseminar in American Literature (3—3] -ob and 
For field-of-study majors in American literature Readings onferen™ 
group discussions {Academic year) 
Third Group suf 
212 Studies in Chaucer (3) suf 
213 Old English (3) 
Old English grammar and readings sul 
214 Beowulf (3) j 
Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent quits, 
219 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) sng) 
degrees in Americal yw iten 


For all candidates for M.A and Ph.D á i 
advane sci" 


and methods of 


literature. Introduction to the scope 
studies: readings, research problems and instruction designe' w 
students with available aids to resear h (Fall) á 

Cartel: ' gjo” 


23 Contemporary Literary Theory (3 ies. 
' 1 e strategie? 


into the nature of literary 


texts and interpretiv 


Inquiry 


readings of texts (by Barthes Derrida, de Man Bloom, Eagleton Fish 
exemplifying the ferment 
about literature (Fall 
26 Studies in Renaissan« e Verse and Prose (3—3 
Investigation of broad top 


Kermode, and others of recent theoretical writing 
225 Quitslund, Paster 
literature of the F 


€ ' 


Renaissance (e g 
oic poetry and romance, literature ind the 
English texts and some attention to 


development of the lyric, her 


Court), with primary att 


classical 
and continental conte xts 


28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Conte 


)55 
ed) 


mporaries (3—3 Paster 
Specialized studies f Elizabethan and Jacobear drama, considered in its 
Cultural context, wit] emphasis on Shakespeare 
“30 Studies in Milton (3 Staff 
(Fall) 


NN 


^ 32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3 


Highfill 
34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3—3 


Plotz 


Intensive 


and contextual consider ition of English Romantic writers themes 
genres, Topics will « ry: e.g., Byron and Romantic iron, Wordsworth and 
Keats defining Roman icism, Romanticism and cl Udhood 
235 Studies in Victorian Poetry (3 Carter 
Investigati in Of various ways in which tl major Victorian poets depended 
"Pon and departed from the ichievements of precursors among the Roman 
Studies in Victorian Prose Carter 
Study of seminal writings by such authors as Carlyle, Mill, Arnold, Newman 
Darwin and Pater, with attenti to both their intrinsic merit and the light 
237-38 e» throw on Victorian poetry and fiction : 
Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3—3 Zwerdling, Soltan 
253-5, Engl 238. fal] 


i inar: The English Novel (3-3 
üvestigation of various topi 
to 20th ¢ enturies: e.g., ther 
Circ umstantia] ; 0. 

T: Sty lution "n fictional forms circa 1900 

) $ 

"ludies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3 
Studies in drama 
“04 Seminar- à 


Maddox, Zwerdling, Soltan 


e de velopme 


of the genre, 18th 
nes 18th-century fiction; emergence of 
realis 


mer vers in 19th-century novels: the 


Highfill 
and theater of the R« storation and 18th centurv. Held it the 
)eare Libram 


I y 


American Poetry (3 


j Ganz, McAleavey 
267. 68 Sea rica Poets and critics of poetry 
oeil American Fiction Ster Maddox 
fiction Pon Of various topics pertinent t the American novel and short 
' Primarily of the 20t} entury (e.g., Faulkner, experimental fiction 
281, ) Writers of the Midwest) File 
28; T Early American Literature (3-3 Seavey 
*93-84 c L^ «— Spring 
idem American Romanticism (3-3 Sten 
ng] 284 D an Romance wr fc e, Hawthorne, Poe. ar von ers 
285 N, and merican Transcendent: poetry: Emerson, Whitman, Dickin 
~8 Others 
an American Realism, 1865-1915 (3-3 Romines, Sten 
authors ap en In various contexts—literary intellectual, culti Major 
With Other V as James l'wain Howells, and Wharton ire ing Ong 
8.8.. the ome 5, Such as Jewett, Ch pin Norris and Adams. Topics vary 
287 the importan "lographica] impulse e of French fiction and ticism 
" O'Neiij and ka ot "place the significance of gender 
Study of " lode 


an Drama (3 


SS ESOC Sa 


COURSES OF INSTR 


276 


Fourth Group ; 
is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance ant 


George Washington University 

18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set bv a central committee on which € 

member institution 1$ ented. Doctoral students enrolled in one of the institute 

seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are number? 
e chairman of thé 


101-14. Students wishing to ses should consult th 


English Department 
Staff 
ad fot 


„ach 


repres 


register tor these cours 


101-14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) 


s will be announced in the f Classes. May be repeate 


Schedule 


Topi 
credit provided the topic differs aff 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) su 
Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general examin® 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) ET 
sta 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
Limited to Doctor oi Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


E o 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
M Kirkland: v 


Professor G.R. Bozzini 
I 


Associate 
Assistant Professors F.C Reid, S.M. Wright (Director I cheverria 


Meloni, S. Thompson A 
Connerton: 
dso? 


A.J.B. Covarrubias, J.K Donaldson, Jr 


tors 


Instruct 
Evans, C.L. Iacobelli, M.A.P Saunders, M.B. Bandas, ( 
. : ' son 
l'his comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designe d for pint 
for members of Was eil 


n University credit programs 
ndividuals who wish to improve , "m 
study program Internat! fof 
l'est before registering 


nonc redit. , v M 


enrolled or planning to enroll 
ton's international community nd for othe! 
command of English through an intensive or semi intensive 
students entering the program must take the EFL Placement 
national Students otters several 


any EFL course. English for lı e 
ourse n addition to those listed below. For further information contact Shir Us 
Wright, Program Director English for International Students, George Washingt? 
versity, Academic Center T—604 Washington, D.C. 20052 
n? 
;tude 
Note: In special cases and with the approva! of the English tor International ruil? 
program, component parts ol EFL 15, 20, 30, 40, and 45 can be taken separately: 
rates and laboratory fees are harged accordingly 
First Group id 
NW 
Covarrubias, Be "Wu 
DeveloP gu 


15 Intensive Basic English (0 
Introduction to basic grammar 
reading, speaking, and listening skills 


vocabulary, and composition 


Twenty class hours P^ a ¢ 
permitted to register for “pow” 


seven sem 


dents registered in EFL 15 will be 
t the rate ol " 


academic course Tuition is charged al 
laboratory fee, $70 . jac A 
20 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0 Evan" opi 
Continued study of basic grammar. Cont ued practice in speaking of jJ 
and composition. Emphasis on integration y y 


;pgL 20 V 
EFL w^ 


reading, vocabulary 
Twenty class hours per week 
permitted to register for any other aí 


Students registered in 
ademic course. Tuition is € 


rate of seven semester hours; laboratory tee $70 1 
10 Intensive Intermediate English (0 Conner. 
Continued study of grammar with emphasis on complex struct 
practice in reading, vocabulary, oral communk ation, and rwent 
Introduction to academic lectures and note-taking practice. itted 
hours per week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not be perm i 
il of the advisor Tuition 


additional academic work without approv 
st the rate of seven semester hours laboratory fee, $39 


10 Intensive Higher-Intermediate Band Evans, Kirkland 
English (0 


Emph k eeded é e work. Cont ed practice in 
omplex grammar, ora ym it t ary, note-taking skills, and 

composition. Practice ead trat f adapted material. Introduc 
tion to bas research techniques. Twenty iss hours per week. Students 
registered EFL 40 will not be permitted t take additional academic work 
Without app al of the ] r. Sect sa fered with general academic 
and technical emphasis. 7 I ] th ite of seven semester 
hour iboratorv fee. $3 

45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English Edmondson, Thompson 
Emphasi 1 skills needed in a ] e work. Selec review of 
grammar. Practice eat € iter eak ind study 
skills Continued practice ompositic ind researc technique Eight 
Class hours per week. Tuition is irged at the rate of five se ester hours 

50 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, Meloni 
for International Students 
Compositi mn and library researct is 


Strate high ; 


eek t urse can 
be taken I v inte at al st ts € a. ) OI Sect s are offered 
with Beneral academic and tex hnical emphasis. Special fee 925 
50 Advan ed Oral Communication Echeverria 
"Or students who demonstrate higl ficie y English a sh to 
Improve their formal speakin stening skills in such areas a ew 
ing Preparir 1 de ring f native and persuasive speeche iding 
and part cig ig n p d 5 | tak t tr I 
sial issues Instructional resources € fessional speeches and topics 
from recent ewspaper nd magazin: rt es and terviews. Four iss 
61 hours per Week. S ial fee, $25 
“merican Language and Culture Echeverria, Covarrubias 
“Or students who strate high proficier English. Advanced English 
lang ‘age skills taught thr igh a study of rrent i hought 
Culture ind civilizat 1. Dis € « ect exts and periodi 
Cal literature are |} hte I € € ind cultural 
activities Four class h urs per week. Special fee, $25 
Com —NMEN AL AND RESOURCE POLICY -GRADUATE PROGRAM 
“LC Mee 9n Envir, 
"s etchant (Acc je cmental and Resource Polic y -— 
he "rad : ‘demic Director), J. Millar I. Vandermer, A. Viterito 
’ the dá uate S, hool of Arts and « ences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
en ire Bree o Master... and . - Apr puir- =e i on [ edere 
Er "menta t OI t el [ public icy wi a centration in 
( nt > rected by the Committee on 
iws uj faculty and relevant courses from 
ity 
y Progra in its core requirement a 
C areas that "CIS iS made in the broad 
This ate int analytic tool 
T egarding the € int and natural 
re i 1 stud expected t 
articular interes in approved 
uld sult wit! e director of the Enviro 
vith [ trat é tal and 
S degree with iverage eq ient i 
elevant area f accredited ege or 


Record 


Saunders 5polarich 


ACA MOSES 


Sas 


TEX X 


SS 


278 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


School of Arts and S iences 
lents whose 


,s in the 
244; Stat 


Required 

(a) The ger 

(b) Twenty-six hours of core 
backgrounds inc lude some of these courses may substitute 
elective field): BiSc 208, 243; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 240 E&RP 210 
183 (or other appropriate statistical techniques course) 

(c) Twelve hours of courses selected from those listed in « 
fields. (Students are required to meet departmental prerequisites before 
courses; check the « onditions stated under the Graduate S hool of Arts anc 
juate credit for advanced undergraduate courses.) 

108, 136, 137, 219; Geol 105, 122, 128, 131, 175 


143, 144, 150, 167, 
fanagement); ( 
Applied Science ) 
uded in this program 


ated under the Graduate 
i from the following (stuc 


additional course 
PSc 203; Psyt 


1eral requirements st 
courses selecte« 


of the following elective 
enrolling in 


1 Sciences or 


pne 


receiving grac 
Earth Sciences: Geog 107, 


Ecology BiSc 140, 141 142, 
Energy: Econ 235; EAd 221 (Environmental N 
52, 288, 289 (the School of Engineering and 
technical courses relevant to this area, and some may be int | 
Resource Management Econ 161, 162; Geog 1 12. 133, 222, 230 290; Sox 127 
Project—Taken at the completion of the student's program, 
problem in 


nd 
environmen am 


1) Comprehensive 
that inte 


(d 
comprehensive project is the investigation 
nt of a proposet 


icy and the developme 
course work in the elective field 
staf 


f : »cifi 
ot a speci i grates 


resource pol i solution in a manner 
the core curriculum with the 


210 Seminar in Environmental 
in the 


and Resource Policy (3) " 
rog? 


and Resource Policy P 


of the prog 
as preparat 


Environmental 
core and elective 
and serves 


Limited to candidates 
course integrating the 
in de 


areas 


capstone 
Provides practical experience 
e project 


RADUATE PROGRAM —_— 


A viterito 


ision making 


for the comprehensiv 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE—G 
t (Director), J Millar, T. Vandermer ing? 
jlinary program leadi is 


Academic Committee: H. Merchan 
1s offers a multidiscip 
, curricu $ 


The ¢ ;raduate Sc hool of Arts and Scienct 
the degree of Master of Science in the field of env ironmental science The ple 
designed to prov ide an understanding ot the environment w ith an emphasis on pre 
of the work place jor 
Master of Science in the field of environmental science Prerequisite: s bach 
degree with a B average from an accredited college 0! University and an intro 
course in statistics w 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate 5 hool of pe 
uired curri ul pal? 
? 


cluding 36 semester hours of course work. The req 
)17. 237; EnHe 201, 240, 256, 270, 301; PSc 224 Stat 127 
with the advisor. Each s$ 


Sciences, 1I 

205; Econ An? Mast 
credits are sel ss 8 
hensive Examination 


ected in consultation 


Compre 


ENVIRON MENTAL HEALTH 
olo" 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology , 
1 methodology of epidem ology and biostatistics jog: 
and myco 


Principles and 
approach to health and disease, 1n« luding parasitology 
240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and p 
Environmental Law (3 - in 
t statements from the view? resh 
agenci jado” 


The rationale for environment al impa 
Government 


environmental concerns , 
urrent statutes an 


nature and origins of 
statements; Ct 


sible for environmental impact 
nt 
T 


pertaining to the environmen 

256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3 | Af 

Organizations, func tions, current practices and re gulation® z pdu 
impact upon 80€ jety 8° 


Economic 


control the environment 
tive practices 


carrying out contro! and preven 


, 


270 Industrial Hy giene 


industr 


ai heaith hazard 


xit etal 
IDOrS, gase i S azards ch as 
Ww-temperat Og i t ectromagne I 
ig ] t oll pre 
ventio ind trial hea i 1 
301 Applied Epidemiology and F nvironmental Health 
Ctures, seminars 1 studies. | f itio : ealt 
Problems of the 
ENV 
—SIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
Comm; 
H Mate on Environmental Studies 
"Merchant (( hair), W.C. Parke, W.E. Schmidt A. Viterit A.M. Yeze 
Art Í 
' } t he Science B 
+} ee B 1 Art 
ant t lon-making 
decje, degree of Ba hel UY su rudibus: tudant ¢ tc r T | 
‘ON making th the tat i Sé cl format | 
Bac | 
h 
equi elor of Arts w € i\e f ^ | 4 
: tements must be fulfilled | yA 
5 phe Bener al rec uiremen , ie g fA and Scie es | Ü 
a Prere, , 
depa erequisite cour l "9 te ) e advance ses wit} iM 
artment l x ite BY 
(a) s "^ Permissio rde ude t t t gI 4 
( Statistic $—Stat 9 | if 
IN ay 
12 Ce, Natural sı en 6 2 m S 4 4, Chem 1 J 
780 ) t A 
lCCo *: Or Phy. í Q ad 4 to be / 
ue Ow ird f Ifi] t} tr t j 
d ( ] » 
2, 3: pe Clal science, "p n Anth 1-2 Á 
ot 7 " 
3 Regu; l, 2 Psyc 1 ( S » 
Wired , OUrsec { / 
(a) Bis; “i the m f 
(b) Eig} 140; Ec 36; Geog | i^ 
111 120 “Bt semest rh ; BiS 05, 107 9, 110 t 
185 5- ^ 123, 1» ^ 4 
i " 208 á < 


280 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
125, 128, 141, 16% 


208, 242, 243 Chem 22, 50, 122 151-52, 153-54; Geo! o 105, 122 


Phys 14, 15, 16, 27-28 

(c) 9 semester hours se 
273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158 
136, 137, 140, 143 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117 
144, 151, 156; Soc 120, 126, 127, 130, 143, 181 


171, 186, 187, 188, 263,207 
, 134, 199 


lected from Anth 150, 151, 152 
104. 


161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127 
118, 120, 122, 124, 129 Psy¢ 


(d) Envr 151-52, 157 E 
under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be take? 
g course 


1 social science courses listed 


Not more than 6 hours of service learnin 


The science ant 
t more than three departments 


ard fulfilling requirements of the major 

Bachelor of Arts and Bac helor of scien 

unless a Secondary Field of study " 
>$ and the 


in no 
may count tow 


In choosing elective courses for both the 


reminded that 


degree programs, students are 

hosen, permission of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Science by 

Committee on Environmental Studies is necessary to take courses not offe ri 
and a maximum of 9 semester hours of ^s 


of Arts and Sciences, 
The following may be of interes! to the environmental stu iad 
i 


»e the School of Engineering and Appi. 
the instructor, the depart is 


Columbian College 


courses may be taken 
171, 201, 203 CE 194, 197 (se 


major: BAd 101 
Science Bulletin); U&RP 153, 201. The permission o! 
chairman, and the Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration 
necessary to take graduate courses (numbered 201 and above) in that S« hool 
151—52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3 jo 
Limited to majors in ¢ nvironmental studies Directed reading and discuss 
of contemporary env ironmental problems 
1 


157 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 
es of major em jnmental 


An introduc tion to selec ted pie 
J i inter reting $ jp 
I A g’ 


role of the courts and bureaucracy 1n mplementing and 
tion. Impact on decision m iking, Designed for students with no train) 
law 

159-60 Field Experience (3-3) wil 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental! studies studen ry [| 
spend at least eight hours per week in a political, technic al, legal. or $ } 
interest organization working on environmental questions 

at 


r 6 é 
decision making "t; 


í federal ag m 
a weekly sth gf 
ja major 


161 Environmental Policy Internship 

For students interested in envir nmental policy and 

The course consists of an internship with 
nmental affairs 


] with envir 
tations, anc 


national level 
public interest group concerne« 
based on directed reading guest speaker presen 


paper (Summer) 


FORENSIC SCIENC 'ES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


C. O'Rear (Chai 


Professors T.P Perros, J.E. Starrs T.F. Courtiess z 
Adjunct Professor C.G McWright g Ma” 
Professorial Lecturers L.R. Goldbaum, E.G. Howe, C.! Bohn, F.P Pantuso, f " Ñ 
Associate Professors N T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe ' 
Associate Professorial Lecturers ].1 Melnick, B.W. Given W.A. Bayse: M M. pev? 
Lorigo, R.E. Easton 
; HJ. Volzer, L. O'Grady 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
Ir 
from 42 , 


Master of Forensic 5ciences Prerequ site: a bachelor $ degree 
institution of higher learning and academic or professiona! experience in the 
biological, or physical sciences or in law medicine, or law enforcement f 

Required: the gener al requirements stated under the Graduate Sc hool vk " 
Sciences. Students must complete 36 semester hours of app! ved course "2 T^ [ 
approved for à thesis must complete 30 semester hours yf courst work py stia 
(equivalent to 6 semester hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required p «C, of 

; having an LL.B. or J.D. degree zer ois 


ForS 22 
law school 
204, and 205; (2) 


may be waived for students hé : 
The following are aisi required: (1) 9 hours selected from E 269; 
ted from ForS 214 


9 hours selec 


temai ning 


e 
i haviora] Sciences, law, manage 
ec ommended tł 


semester hours m 


iat students parti 


ates are required to pass a written 
Master 0f Science the field 

l 

try pire years of the « ombined B.S 
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defi Partment) oi nS equivalen 


lencies 
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rev 
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ta 
ire I 
6 
ts 
ts 


cier a general requireme 
thesis S The Program of study 
deve} (equivalent to 6 semester 
fore, Ped lo meet the ireer obje 
‘ors a chemistry toxicology 
029 ~ os 
Semest, and 225 All candidates n 
me ndid 
fore, T. The remaining semester ho 
Medic o tences biol gical an 
Cien, SClences It is stron; rec 
Sive p^ Practicum, Aj indidate 
Xaminatio, 
Maste 
ected j Arts in t} fie 
* Ite College " 

Wire; phates sine a 
‘lences h he general requireme 
"ws Oren © Program of sti ) 
so C SCie 4 
Org 2 229, snes, law 

€ a) 9 
ll cane l “<1, 224 449, 228. 2f 
Strongly „ates are required t 
, 1u cdd pa 
i tecommer led +} 
Master ; 
Pomme, Arts in the field of 
ep : wat 
Tere 
S Required th Quisite a bac} 
| Ces h : Benera] re reme 
Ir e - 
aw hg , Program of st ] 
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Chr 1 the 
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and 5 Nd ma, 

" Stat 19 ahügemen: | rS 
~ Npre Commended. A] 


, e. Or forens 
he forensic scie 
Co rehensiv« 
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x ne 
: be required to re 
l ] e Graduate Scho 
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n ForS 24€ 15, 249, 269; I 
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: i writte Master 
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le t ne 
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^ K, | 54d 
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must i dtc 
se i ICI 
ses | the 
aw, or basi 
1 the forensi 
{ ene 
legree 1 1 
Arts a 
© WOTK 
r Og 
e né 
tic 
yr versity 
M Arts ¿ 1 
1 5e WOrK 
vestigativt 


CERCA VOS. 


CS: 


legrees ol Maste 
ce may include 
National 
ork in the be :»haviore» 


course wor 
Law Center 


The interdisciplinary prog! 
and Master of 5cience m Forensi l 
s Administration, the 


Forensic Sciences 
the School of Government 


from 
the School of Medicine and Health 5ciences ind graduate ourse v 
biological, and physical science lepartments ol » 1 rsitv. Students work closely 
with their advisors in setting up a program that meets their interests needs, and 
background knowledge. The Department f Forensic Sciences 1s affiliated with the 
hologv and with the Council ol Higher Educatio?: 
courses, 8? 


of students 
rensic Sciences 


Armed Forces Institute of 
iia, in programs ol 


contact the 


Commonwealth of Virgi nutual exchange 


For further informati Department of F 


facilities 
i£ he 
A research field in forensic t hemistry is available in the Ph.D. program in ! 


Chemistry Department 
, i " nas 
201 Forensic Serology ! (3 Lepr. 
Prim iples of the forensic analysis of blood and other tł biological mater 
Specific proc edures and te hniques used in forensic serologv Labore 
exercises x: 
owt 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3 s 
Principles and appii ation ol various instrumental met thods to the exam 
tion ol criminal eviden e. including chromatograph and spectrophot? 
ric techniques and Mass spet trometry. Laboratory exercises pol 
1 
sS- 


dug slicating pro% Pi 


203 Examination of Questioned Docume nts (3 
and metho? 


l'heory and principles of ha: idwriting and hand] 
es, paper manudacturt and fiber analys studies ol paper 


printing 


examining quest ioned documents “yp sn exercises Row? 
204 Firearms and Tool- mark identification 3 "n 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, too! marks, tire m 
and footprints Laboratory exercises owe 
205 Personal Identification (3 Gives oie 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches fingerprints 
prints odontology, and study of skeleta! rema 1S gov 
214 Forensic Psychiatry (3 au" 
ts of dynamic psychiatry psychiatric trea oft? 


Introduction to the constru 


sti d 
and the nomenclature lers. Consideration ot € xpert w rim 


» of mental disor 
Bu yspitalization anc 


direct examination ind. cross-examination 

cases ow? 

220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3 O Ree gg 

Survey of forensic physical sciences fingerprints, firearm and "^. 

examinations, do ument examinations, al nd examinations ol trace e atio" 

such as glass, soil, paint hairs, and fibers; crime scene invest; s 
qualifications and preparation ot expert witnesses; operation and fun 

of the forensic science laboratory as; ov 

Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3 LapP e of b 

and toxicology The " iion ^ 


Principles of forensi pathology serology 
tion of human remains: 


forensic laboratory in the identificat 
the time, cause and manner of dea partial ind vidualizatio® o ' 
materials; and the detection of drugs in biological materi als iom, 
Melnick, Melsom tial” 
resen 


224 Criminal Law I (3 
re tion ant p 
preparato a zi vif 


Print iples ot criminal law ind pre cedure 
| 
ind me tho ds ol leg zal rele 


Melson, 
"sica as! 
of e pe 


evidence, examination of witnesses 


25 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) 


Procedural rules affecting the collection and use 
Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of sear h ane - iol - 
admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite ForS 224 o'Grady r 
rind: "d 
p 


27 Criminal Law III: Proc edure (3 
Decision to arrest, prose utive 


to 1 speedy trial, discovery 
ForS 224 


he 
discretion, bail, the pre „liminary © of 
post onvie 


plea bargaining, pul licity 


dures. Prerequisite 


283 


229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3 


Easton 
Concepts and principles of law untered in commercial activities: con 
tracts, sales, negotiable nstruments, and bankruptcy. | mphasis on recogni 


tion of deceptive contra ting practices. Statutes and government regulation 


Boverning contracts 


Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3 Lev) 


Lorigo 
Prin iples of accounting: abuse ind misuse of accounting procedures; use of 
accounting in the vestigation of commercia 


u n AMC 27111: 

) La 

*33 Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply Levy, Lorig 
Governmenta ind private-sector procurement nro edures; techniques of 
Inventory management; abuse of pr ement procedures and illicit liver 


510n of supplies 


Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems Bays 
Pring iples of 


management Iormati Systems; security I information 
jae Systems and facilities improrm ng Of inlormation systems 
435 


Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy 
gal definition 


ot conspiracy juantun I proof SE t vestigative 
24 niques to establish the existence iCles 
0 Prine: se 
" Principles of Toxicology (4 Lappas 
Ont epts of toxi ology nciud ts historica levelopment and modern 
applications drug disposition, mechanisms of toxicity: fact rs that influence 
toxic ity and t X tv eva ition. Prerequisite: Phar ¿03 or permissior 
instruc tor 
242 Chem 3 YR 
istry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3 O'Rear 
'* Correlated study of the mpositior nstituti hysical and chemical 
Properties ind pharmace itica ses of organ medicin agents. Included 
24: Te dis ussions of the heterocy lic chemistry of these age 
245 Analvt: ions ł I j 1 
Ytical Toxicology (4 appas 
‘ Study of qualitative ind quantitative ; ples t procedures used in the 
detecti 
tection identification, isolat n, purification, and potency determinati 
24€ ^ drugs Laborat n 
"*9 Envi “ya 

A ronmental Toxicology (3 Lappas 
' Study of the chemical s ibstances to which humans tionally 
*Xp 

Dosed Emphasis will be placed on pesticides, food and air 
E Pollutants 
“48 Clinica) 4 
, "vw Toxicology Staff 
S i 
i Udy of the adverse effects aused by elated to the use of drugs. The 
249 wa ane Symptoms liagnoses, a treatme S Ww e emphasize 
Ustria] Toxicology Staff 
S , 

E tudy Of the otential hazar t tered by workers as f the 
XPOsure to raw r r ' 1 1 , " 
Xposu .. Dateria erme es shed produ types of 

emph te and methods predicting and prev toxic exposure will be 

25 Phàsizeq 
490 terdi 
““discinlin. s 
cientif iplinary Aspects of Forensic S ience O'Rear 
IC and le 
74 legal aspects of current 5 es qualificat is a 
pert y $ . 
J Ene t y 1 I test the ry, admiss i 
Ce vs i € enc ind sea ind 
24 
Rowe 
Prepare . 

( I ind present direct test ss-examined bv a 
Perienced tr ~ x " " " " 

of tal attorne t ett Llass SCussions 

Problem "A u 8 
à ide » techniques ecturt lis ery issibility of ientif 
252 nce, chai, 
“ JOpics . Of custody, use of iotes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224 

The 4.” Security M tafi 

e broad 7 Management Sta 
" Spe I f 

tec Mology „trum of factors t iat shape je se ty management 

tic Ry SOvernmen, ; ; tío "a 
N Syst nt regula sa t orate atters fo 

e “MS, legal prin 

ndu 


Organizat 


Sa Sam 


OURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) O'Reat 
Current issues in researt h. investigation and law 

255 Security Management I (3) staf 

Risk assessment ind management redundant security Sy stems, cost benefit 

analvsis. Administration of personal, industr al. and physical plant set urity 
Analysis of factors that facilitate decision making in security problems 

staff 

fof 


employees and spouses 
I 7 
rescue 


256 Security Management II (3 
hostage 


situations, preparation 


hostage inc idents, management ol 
pantus? 


of high-risk 


post-incident situations 


Hostage 


groups 


ecurity Organizations (3) 
interaction 0 


257 Management of S 

Theories ot management, with emphasis leadership and : 
individuals, groups managers ind the organization as 1 whole. Disc uss! E 

centered on organizations with security responsibilities, 1n« luding gove 
ment agencies corporate entities and the military stark 
260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3 clar 
Anatomy and physiology o! the human body, with emphasis on understar! 

ing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected leaths encounte 
in forensic pathology Bone growth and repair as it relates to child abus? 
structure and functions of the heart as related to sudden death and anato " 
area of the brain prone to hemorrhagic lesions 1 yllowing trauma EM 
261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) a " 
l'erminology and scientific te hniques ised in medico legal investigatio 

sudden or unexpected deaths, homi ides, suicides, at idental deaths 
trauma "Rea! 
265 Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappa”. ics? 
al, toxicological and pathologi al « haracteris iy 


barbiturates, nar otics "0 


Chemical, pharmacologk 
T 
candidates: op 


commonly abused drugs, in luding ethan 
lants, and hallucinogens Primarily for M A. degree 
others with permission of instructor Ad 
266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3 O'Rear, CoM isd d 
advances in criminal ncorporate severe 
} and psy 0! if 


t Discussions 


1sti Ct 


> 
Recet 
al sciences 


plines, in luding science, law management, sot 
267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce | 3) Levy: J 
Interdisciplinary course in irent problems in the investigation and P 
cution of commer ial offenses o» 
268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences | 3) : "m 
Basic use of forensit phot raphy, including selection and use of equi gs 
photographs as ev idence, close-up wí rk. and common misconoe? 
Laboratory fee $35 gu 
269 Forensic Toxicology ! (3 Lappe Tm 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical and pharmacologk al princi? 
forensic toxit ology m 
270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) M 
Theory and principles o! lassification, synthesis ind structu? yup i 
relationships ot drugs. Discussion of the complex t hemit al events sen wi 
place between administration of a drug and its action On the U* i 
ot abuse Yy 
Lapp gs! 


emphasis on drugs 
271 Forensic Serology iI 

Methods in forensic serology 

dried blood and other biological 

Laboratory fee, $35 Prerequisite: F 
72 Forensic Toxicology II (3 


1 

p ifi to g 
Laboratory examinations and € lass! "d 
»pendent labora o 


materials. Inde 
orS 201 or permission o A 
app?” qi 


ojects ams ot^ 


exercises and pr 


Lectures, student seminar: aboratory 
r- 
topics of current interest in forensic toxicology Prerequisite Fo off 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 "i 
"I 
fi 


Laboratory axe ola 


273 Forensic Chemistry I (3 
n methods; 


Examination of glass soils, hairs 


ind fibers 


mmersi 


irements using 


index meas 


refractive 


285 


Observations of minerals. h 1! analysis of glass and soil 


DV Spectroscopi m in analysis of r 


ninerais; and lassical 


chemical and is. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or per 


mis 
ston Of instructor. Lal 


iDOratory tee, $35 
274 Management of ( riminal Justice ( 


Theories of r 


Irganizations (3 O’Rear 


nanagement wit} emphasi ) eaderst Ip. inter action of individ 
uals, groups, managers and the organiz is a whole. Discussions centered 
On the criminal just e systen 
“80 Forensic ( hemistry II Rowe 
Xamination of arson accelerants textile fibers, plastics, and paints Labora 
tory exercises include infrared pectrophotometry d pyrolysis—gas liquid 
Chromatography ) f polymer m rials, as we 4S Classical Chemical and 
on, Physical methods of inalysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273 Laboratory fee, $35 
290 Research in Criminal Justice Courtle 
Àn examinati n of the role ar ess of rese t ser the crimina 
Justice systems Presentat s and ussit the literature u th emphasis 
On the use of research and analvsis formulating and evaluating riminal | 
oo. stice policy | 
295 Research (art Staff | 
Open to qualified master degree students. Rese ) t 
by the der , 


lems approved l 
epartment chairman o icaden IVISOI ider the supervision of an | 
“Ppropriate staff n ember | 
| 


Security Manageme 
pen to qi 


297 = 
nt Practicum 


O'Rear 
lif 


f 
la ed master's degree students. Interns} experience i a I 3 
E an appropriate staff member. Students must preregister for the course | , 
"ra v 
ie cit lor the rse I t be use A u b semester hours required | y 
Or the r | 
298 Fo he master's degree | 4 
" k 
rensic Sciences Prac ticum O'Rear | M 
Pen to qua fied master egree student« l hip experience in a L^ 
forensi. ria n ier ' i 
lence b V 1 5 gt y f pe S i 
ot ; » 4 
n áppropriat, i l tents must preregister for th urse 4 
Tedit for the á s ; É 
: I juired i^ 
29¢ tor the r "ox i B 
<99. 300 T ’~ Master deegres 


286 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
92. In most cases, tht third year of foreign language study 


us requirement 


71. 111, 112, 113, 162, 172 
105, 111, 113, 114 115, 116 


Span 51-52 or 91-92; Slav 91 
(such as Fren 9—10) cannot be applied toward tl 
(d) 6 semester hours selected from Phil 50, 
) semester hours selec ted from Rel 1 2. 9, 10, 103 
159, 160, 161 163, 164, 165 
anv combination 0! the following: any 
ough 198) Comm 49, 126, 143 and 144 Mus 3% 


152, 153, 190, 191 


(e) 
121, 157, 158 
(f) 6 seme 


yt Art 119, 162, and 173 thr 
TrDa 45, 46, 145—46, 151 


„ster hours selected from art history 


course (excep 
7. 8, 101-2, 103 4, 109, 110 121 

3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours 
(a) 6 semester hours of second-group 


1 
ling Hist 191-92 ant 


Nc 
PSc 1, 2, 3-4, and all politi 


history courses [exc luc 


197) 
from Econ 1-2 or 
186 and 190 
50, 15! 


one of the following groups Anth 2, 3, 19 : 
) Oo e IoiK 1g ( I I eot 


hours selected 


(b) 6 semester 
red 105 through 


science courses numbe 


(c) 6 semester hours selected from 

152, 158, 161, 162, 173, 175, 177; Geog 1, 2 and all second-group courses except 4# 

104 through 107, 120 121, 151 through 161; Psy: 1 combined with Psyc 8 111 129,1 

or 151; any approved combination ot courses offered by the Sociology Department 
18—22 semester hours ted 


4. Natural and Mathematical Sciences— 16—44 
's, one sequence selec” 


h of two laboratory science 
e selec ted from Che 


6—8 semester hours in eac! 


{aj 
from BiSc 3—4 or 11 12; and Geo! 1 
4 or 11-12; and Phys 1 or 21 with 5, and 2 or 22 with 6, or 9-10 n0 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from Math 9-10 12—13, 30 through 33, 51-55 
ion of courses that in« ludes at least one sec ond-group Oy 
lected in consultation wi 


2.5, or 105 and one sequen 


another approved í ombinat 

5. Electives—35—45 semester hours of courses se 
advisor d 

A student must earn à grade of C- or better in a! second-group courses offer? 
fulfillment of the requirements Ot this program. If a student chooses 4 major, €^ apr 
to fulfill its requirements. A minimum of 36 semester hours ™ Je 
Gee Interdisciplinary Programs under Columbian j 


courses may be used 


taken in second-group courses 


of Arts and Sciences tor a general description oi this program 
3 

GENETICS—GRADI JATE PROGRAMS c: —_— 
6 


Committee on Genetics 


SQ. Schiff (Director), W.F Anderson, A.M Attalah, K.M. Brown, T arre 
Crvstal, P. Czerski, R.F. De Giovanni Donnelly, W. Drohan R.C. Gallo, c.T. 66 f 
Goldman, G. Hager, B.H Howard, D.E. Johnson K.A. Kennedy, P.D Kind, A Kuro 
Larsen, W.M Leach, R. Mage, ¢ R. Merril, T.W Moody, D. Morris P. Nogut hi, 9 

aii" 


U.R. Rapp 
The Graduate Sc hool of Arts 


K.N. Rosenbaum, B. Sater J. Schlom ) 
e s 

ffers an interdepartmental program. di^ V 

in the field of gen? "y 


members are drawn from the Dep? qol? 
Obstetrics and Gynet ology: 


industry 


and Sciences t 


»s of Master of Science an 1 Doctor of Philosophy 
lirected by a committee whose 
Microbiology 
encies and private 


eptabie ¢ ;raduate Record Examination $t iac 
ram must have in ist" 


The undergraduate prog . A 
and organic © v 


chemistry ure y 
iterat gi 
sh composition and lite qol 


| biochemistry: ce 


to the degree 
program IS € 
Biochemistry 
and Pharmacology and fr 

^ bachelor's degree ind ac 


for admission to the degree program 
in biology, inorgank 


s in Engl 


Biologic al Sciences 


om government 
ores are 


8 semester hours each 


following 
6 semester hour 


6 semester hours in physics; 


genetics, Cei 


course in at least two of the following areas 
biology sii 
ts ; 
, l rem n^ w 
Master of Science in the field of genetics Required the general requi dj 
under the Graduate 5x hool of Arts and Sciences The 30 semester! hours redi. bof, 
> +9 eames j 
program must include Gnet 201 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining “© st pri qo» | 
" 
f the Committee on Gene 


course work are to be selected, with the approval í 
listed below 


departmental courses ! 


in the field of genetics Required , 
Arts and Sciences The program 


Doctor of Philosophy 
stated under the Graduate School of 


Include Gnet 301 


t 
neéter } rs of biochen t im h f itistics Spe 
10 sen P ahii und we w. (Course descriptions a: 
ology. 10-12 semester ho the departmenta ting 
COUrSeg may be selected 1 S 3 zi Staff 
‘sted under the de partmer ttee on Genetics 

201 Advanced Problems in M nembers of "ne tomm Pre - Limite 
pectus ie pd s degree — ag Ra ni al permissi 
equired of ; , the Genetics Program 
to stude nts ‘ed A F Staff 
obtained fron the dire ri roblems approved 
295 Research arı ter's degree students. Rese " i E Fall a 
Open to qu lied mas A "e May be repeated - 
by the ( mimittee or : Staff 
Spring 
499-300 Thesis Resear: h (3-3 
(Academic year k " 
301 Advanced Problems in Genetic s ( ; ad : 
*Clures on selected t Aidat ' the Genet T rOgTA u ; »btaine 
“quired of all Ph.D — rri inless special permissi 
enrolled in the Genetics Program Staff 
the director Fall rr neral examina 
398 dvanced Reading and essen »- n t gt Philosophy genera 
Ámiteq lo students prepar ^s ^ Fall and sprit 
tion May be repeated for cred ated fo edit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr phy candidates. May be repea 
Amited to Doctor of Phi sopny 
(Fal) and Spring) 
Bigg git 203 Human Deve ental A 
n, *1-22 Genera] Biochemis 
Bio, 223 Physi, al Biochemi 
Bio 229 Biog hemistry of Enzymes 
Bio, 23] Bioenerg, ti 
Bio, 250 Cell and Molecular Biology " 
Bio, 25] Advanced T ~ T x Select Jiseases 
Bio, 252 lochemi ala : is} d Metal iseases 
Bio 256 ioch, mical Genetics nd ne f th. Res] í 
s x. Biog hen istry and < + 
Bis. 125  "troducto, Mi gy 
IS. sa- Cell Biolog, 
iSc 123 


Genetic S Laboratory 


e Advan, ed ( 
" 145 Intrody, tior 
9C 146 ^ 


"enetics 


! to Vertebrate Eml BY 

Big, 167 pXPerimenta] Developmental Biology 
Bis, 21» ‘Adiation Biology Reproductive B gy 
Bis, =e o minar in ( omparative Rep Sere 
Bis, 25^ Semina, Cell or Plant B ne . 

Bis. "Sid Seminar Genet 

iSc 220 Population Genet 
Big, 230 Cytogen, tics 
Bis, 248 Human Genetics 
Bis, 249 Analysis of Development 
Big, cm Minar Deve pmenta] B : 
Bis, 273 ectron Micros; 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTK YN 


regulation and Genetic Engineering 


Gene I 
mbinant DNA Techniques 


Introduction to Rec: 
Microbiology 
l'issue Cell Culture 


g 


Scientific Writing 


Immunology 


Micr 
Micr 230 Immunology 
Micr 233 Virology 
Micr 234 Virology Laboratory 
Micr 260 € ellular Immunology 
Phar 203 
Phar 222  Genetk l'oxicology 
Cancer Chemotherapy 


Phar 258 
Stat 127 Statistics for the Biological Scier 
Stat 129 to Computing 


Laboratory 


Fundamental Princi] 


Introduction 


Pp 


GEOBIOLOGY—GRAD! JATE PROGRAMS 
Committee on Geobiology yi 
4 Brooks, M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.I Lips. omb, H. Mem 

ie 


A.G. Coates (Chair 
rogram 108 g 


A. Viterito 
The Graduate 5 hool of Arts and Sciences otters an interdepartmenta! } 0 
f Science and Doctor ol Philosophy in the field of ge? i " 
«n from the DeP 4. 


to the degrees ol Master oO! 


The program 1s directed by a 
Biological Science Geography 


ymmittee whost members are drav 
Science, and Geo aU 


and Regionai 
Institution ane 


of Anthropology 
is enhanced by cooperative rt lationships with the Smithsonian 
Geological 5urvey 1 y 
A bachelor s degree in inthropology, b1010gy botany, geogr iphy geology: or ion ' 
Jtt ; stitutle 
other accredited ins , coU. 


from this University, or an equivalent degree trom an 
in site | niversity hif 


s required for adm to the program. Prerequis 


higher learning on ie | 
ide the following: BiSc 101 or 104 oF 


LOT equiv ent ourses €i ewhert il Iuda 
151 or 154 or Anth 188 Stat 91 
i 


BiSc 108 or Anth 187 BiSc 140; Geol 2 j1 or 
s 
} u iremen® po 


d: the general requ 
l -emes 
ludes 30 seme inc 


„d course? al 
cted f k 


} f í } 
é € € 


Master of Science in U ] 
f Arts and Science 


under the Graduate 5chot | program in 
ter hours). Require 


ds 


of course work, plus a thesis (equi |lent to 6 semes 
BiSc 107 or 168 or 169, 208 209; Geol 195, 254, and 25» Electives are sele 2,1 
following (to total, w th the required courses, at least 30 semester hours) Anth Pt y 
84. 186, 187, 188, 201, 204, 283, 294; Bis 102. 103, 104, 105, 106 110, 138; 06!” 
144, 162, 168, 169, 204, 207, 210, 211 221, 227, 228, 229, 242, 243 Geog 1053 
219. 220: Geol 105, 125, 128, 152, 154, 198 163, 175, 181, 241 253, 258, 26917 
Doctor of Philosophy 1n the field of geobiology Required the general : 
stated under the Gr iduate School of Arts and > iences. The program - 
semester hours of course Worx lissertation (equivalent to 24 sem 1 
Required courses include BiSc 10 208, 209, 4 11, 228 Geol 125, 195, 25 
lective courses listed for the mas 
ia 


ted from remaining e 
it least 48 semester hours , "n 

Jo 
geography and 


Electives are to be selec 


(to total, with the required 
biology 


Research fields: Any subdis 
1 ur 


that pertains to resear: h in ecology and evoluuol 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


— 


G.]. Demko, B Thomas 
S E.S. Mastran 


Professors M Gordon, J.C. Lowe (t 


s E. Marasciulo 
Associate Professor al Lecturers J.A. Zinn |. Banister 
A. Viterito 


turers S. Wright 


Professorial Lecturer 


Assistant Professor 


Assistant Professorial Le 


W.B. Wood 


Bachelor of Arts with a jor in g 
Ments must be fulfilled 

The general 

~ Required 


rtmentn 
tepartmen 


tal}—The following require 


ler Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
inder 01a oll 


courses 


( 1 1 4 jU semester hours Ol secon group 
ne na I "OEC é J II t iti +h, 
be chosen in cons tation and with th 
geography and regional science ourses to [ > e ust be chosen from each of the 
*PProval of the undergraduate advisor. One cx TET. mus on eases enna 
Ollowing Group A—Geog 108, 110, 132, 136: Gr ate = M npka 
Geog 127 133, 145, 146; Group D—Geog 104. 11 l 
Í lit ! rs Geog é, and one course 
Minor In geography Required: 2 € lou icluding "d b rode 
TOM each of the following groups Group A—Geog 1: 14 146 »rour 36; Grows | 
2 10, 1 | "COR 132, 134, 1 i 
141; Group « Geog 108, 110, 137; Group D— f 
280g 124, 140, 143 
t The following 
rtography (departmenta Ihe fol 
Bachelor Of Science with a maior in artography (d t 
quirements must be fulfilled Aste widened 
le Benera] requirements stated under ( teer "- ri B two courses to be 
equired courses in the major: Geog 1, 2, 104. 106 À 1107,12 9 050 DECRE 
rour Geog 11 12 i 
Chosen from ea h of the following groups—(Grour E 
(Group B) € " 24 112 196 
art 110, 112, 113, 12 
3. j Math 31, 32: Stat 129 ( 
equired courses retated areas: Math Picasa e course work in geography 
9 department strongly recommends that ele V > elected CER 
Beology. and statistics/ omputer and informat system : 
tion With the advisor 
; the Geld " gy, see Geobiolog 
Master of Science and Doct p} s 
GEÇ 
GRAPHY ANp REGIONAL SCIENCE 
Fi 
irst Group 
: Introduction to Geography | ; 
rani t 1 erspex 
Systematic survey of human geography 
| d land 
1 „Pace, including urba, ization, geor s, and | Y eie 
2 i V 1 
2 troduction to Geography II | arar LS 
^^ Syster C surve If environmental ge V erspe 
ystemati, survey of viror CA een heat kaiia 
Ments and human e logy including ec« | | 
i y and spring 
Population dynamics and res e geogra Fa ( St 
3 Th ical Em: Viterite 
Physical Environment (3 E. 
P "n amt ts eve ems SUT \ I D 2 
A study Of the earth’s physical envir né V 
91 Physica} Processes. Laboratory fee. $2 
~~ Bast Asia Past and Present (3 
ame 


Associated Faculty 


as [Aff 91 


Wright 
Deo and Mapmaking 3 mputer cartog 
mxribtive and statist al techniques for thema TN : 
105 Thy Laboratory fee, $2 Vi ) 
` ec 1 2 7 y 
po cħniques of Spatial Analysis Ma 'eograph 
‘Nature of Reograp) ^ quiry, a hes t es y E 
06 R Pirica] research met} iis Vit 
ur i iterit 
e rers i ri 
,. Ote Se Sing of the Environment " ng techniques 
Xar nation of the nr ples ar t s of remote sensing we. 
" » it te 
10 Ing color infrared , rowave. a tellite gery a r^ taff 
ir hoto | i ir^. 
Ig nterpretation vsis, archaeol 
: e of aeria] Photogra; i I blems ind SE rt aMVsI arci 
Ry, and enviro; inl ~ } T fe $2 
108 We ronmenta ring Viterito 
An er and ( limate t 
e amination É atmospheric n I Iy 
fe, 25 P ~- » 1 v» : s 


Laboratory 


TE 


AREI “Sn 


NON 


m € 


290 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
V iteril? 


and Human Ec ology (3) 
Examination Ot human induce 


110 Climate 
activities 


Effects of climate on human 
climate change Prerequisite: Geog 2 
120 Geographic Information Systems | 3 staf 
Analysis ot cartographic data structures and automated mapping data bases: 
Examination of digitizing and plotting techniques Laboratory fee, $25 
stall 
on of 


Examinati 


mapping methods 
to cartograP y 


121 Computer Mapping | 3) 
and application o! computer 


Analysis 
methods as they apply 


FORTRAN and BASIC programming 
Laboratory fee, $25 d 
124 Urban Transportation (3) Low 
The relationship between freight and passenger tr ansportation systems an’ 
urban land use patterns and structure. Prerequ site: Geog 1 P 

125 Transportation and Communication (3 ot? 
The structure and evolution of transportation and communication networ 

and their impact on regional development Prerequisite: Geog | af 

i Agriculture (3) su 

activiti? 


economit 


126 Location in Manufacturing anc 
dynamics ol 


with the location and 


Theories dealing 
Prerequisite: Geog 1 
127 Population and Settlement (3 Gordos 
Patterns of world population; tactors contributing to population press" 
growth, and migrations Prerequisite: Geog 1 quf 
132 Resource Management and Conserv ation (3 andl 
Principles and pra tices in effective utiliz ation of resources ol natio ul 
regional ind local resources, in hiding resource p licy environmé 
svstems, perception ind impact studies. Prerequisite Geog 2 p rdo” 
133 People, Land, and Food (3 Ge on 
Spatial disparities in W id food production lemand and distributis 
regional food—populati lances; food supply problems and prosP 
Prerequisite: Geog OI qui 
134 Energy Resources (3 am 0 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and produc i 
energy resources Examination of int rnational energy linkages anc 
polic ies of selected nations Prerequisite Geog « gil 
135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3 yali” 
Investigations into qué stions of resource use and environmental jt. 
Emphasis on public policy 8! d societal attitudes as they influence " 
use. Prerequisite: Geog vi 
136 Water Resources (3 our 
Analysis of the spatia patterns development, and use ol water res 
Prerequisite: Geog 2 vie? 
Í Environmental Hazards (3 " y 
Examination of natural hazards in tern yf their types distributi? i 
impacts on human 4 tivities. Prerequisite: Geog ai 
140 Urban Form and Dynamics xp! jn" 
Analysis of the ternal spatial structure f citie emphasis on ex í 
patterns and dynami Xt locatio! within the city Prerequisite Geog s” 
141 Urban Settlement (3 ls of 9 
l'he location of cities irbanization processes theories and mode 7 
location and development Prerequisite: Geog ] v. 
143 Socio-Spatial Behavior (5) P red d 
Behavioral per pectives on humar patial activities 1n cities d 
Geog 1 9 
145 The Cultural Landscape (3 ph 
Analysis of the relationships between ture ind environment © ay 
spatial and e logical considerations Prerequisite Geog 1 d 
146 Politics in Place and Space (3 t and pol! 
Interrelationships nong the human and physi || environmen” og 1 
j T Pre requisite : 


- 
| 


291 


147 Military Geography (3) Gordon 
An examination of en 


nai factors and their impact on 


vironmental and locat 


military planning and oper: 


ations Prerequisite Geog 1 or 2 i 
151 Man and Land in North America (3 Staff 
An examination of the social, environmental] and economic factors that have 
led to development of the sever ıı regions of the U.S. and Canada Prerequi 


Site Geog 1 or 


154 Man and Land in the Middle 


East and North Africa 
Cultural and I 


Gordon 
hysical regional patterns of the Middle East and North Africa 
Prerequisite ( 

161 Man and Land in Latin America (3 
Examination of spat 


»patai haracter 


720g 1 oF 


Gordon 


5 ysicai and cultural phen mena in 
189 00 paddle and South America. Prerequis Gec r 2 
eadings in Geography (arr Staf 
Prerequi site redit | I Í i nd permission of instructor 
198 Special Topics Staff 
Considerat n Of geograp! ispects of top ind future problems of societv 
May be repeated f r credit y vided that the toy differs. Prerequisite Geog 1 
or 2 
199 Internship (3 taff 
Field Work, internship or « ther trolled assignment with an agen y OI 
Organization engaged in work in applied ge grapl Terequisite: 12 credit 
1 Yours of geographv courses ind permiss istructor 
Thin Group 
«19 Seminar Climatology terit 
\tmospheri, Circulation systems mtrois, and distribution. Elements of 
220 Seminar, a matol ey in z ding climate modeling a 
55 Climatic histr EN ANI atural and induced climatic change 
229 © . story; examination laturai and induced climati lang 
~~ Seminar; Resources and the Environment taff 
j Analysis of the patial variations and terrelat ships of resources ind the 
223 ci Vironn ent 


M :T opulation-Food Balance 
£ patia] probl " 


radon 
ems ass ated with the Iynamics and interacti« n of population | 
224 STowth and agricultural o dis 
*24 Semin. iltural out; | | 
nar Political Geography Staff | 
amination Of the olitical facti n locat theory i analysis of the 
T Nature of polit x t A 
“<5 Semi EFAMTAcal territories 
nina, ar | 
Trar - l'ransportation Geography Lowe 
230 s, P SPortation ind con ation in the argar Mic ( speci 
Seminar. ganiza ^ ? 
Envi ar: Spatial Implications of Resource and Staff 
N l ‘ronmental Polic y 
: Onsideration f the differential re gional implications of and responses to 
®S0urce and en, : - ‘ ' ope ; à 
Socie > vironment lue I ere s in 
243 Get | and phy Ti 
= Semis... r. iCal parameters 
Evol Nar; | rban Geography ie 
244 Sem: 8 morpholos MS x a "t 
Semin, “EPNOlogy a ernal spa t 
Cent Nar: | rban Systems Staff 
of m Place theory ind other theorie f urt it ind the ganization 
450 ony stems of « ities 
Blona] p, . 
*velopme cates 
18 nt ordon 
Ogray hic Perspect " = bie 
261 Lat onal deve] ment : : 
“atin A er 
Polit jj rican Geopolitic al Trends Marasciulo 
5 anc hum, < economi tactors in a tevelopment context; emphasis n natural 
465 S ` làn reg 
? Semin Ource and environmental and nó locis 
1 ar; E 
Surve Geography of the Soviet Union Staff 
Y of us C edt J 


£ « nd 


292 COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 
phy, inc luding population, energy, agriculture transportation and region?! 
Baniste! 


population 
patterns ant 


development 
es on Contemporary China (3) 


266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectiv 
constraints 


development prospects environmental 


China's 
xt of Chinese í ultural 


ices in conte 


growth, and regional ditferer 
political organization uff 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Sta 
Same as [Aff 287 . 
290 Principles of Demography (3) Boulit 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 ws 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) pouli? 
sul 


Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 


295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit staf 


299—300 Thesis Researc h (3-3) 


sul 


ot 
photog! ammetric optics, and phi ; 


1 tilted photographs yet 
rammetric Py 


CARTOGRAPHY 
17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3 
aerial photography 


Fundamentals of 
mathematics of verti al aní 


graphic processes, 

scopy and parallax; planning and executing the photog 

radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestial photogrt 

Prerequisite Math 31. Laboratory tee $25 adf 
110 Map Projections (3) pet 

Elementary theory of projec tions in cartography Projections of the SP 

and ellipsoid on plane, coni al. and cylindrical surfaces Prerequisite: 

sil 


104, Math 32 Laboratory fee, $25 
112 Introduction to Cartographic Management (3) 7 tio? 
of the cartographic pre 1 
and cor 


managerial aspet ts 


An examination of the 
cycle. Analysis to inc lude data collections, prot essing, editing, 
scheduling. Prerequisite: Geog 104 "i 
113 Map Design (3) ; go” 
Principles of human perception and visual communication as appli? ; 
lavout and symbolization Prerequisite: Geog 104. Laboratory fee, $29 st 
"M 


sciences. 


124 Special Topics in Cartography (3) 
Geog 10% gi 


interest in the cartographic 


Problem areas of current 


repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Prerequisite 
126 Topographic Mapping (3) k inf 
Application of í ontrol surveys and photogramme try t topographic " 
Prerequisite: Geog 104. Laboratory fee $25 wi, t 
128 Thematic Mapping (3) "d 
Examination of various te hniques used in presentations of quali i 
quantitative data. Prerequisite: Geog 104. Laboratory fee, $25 se 
131 Advanced Remote Sensing (3 h is? 
The application of remote sensing to earth resource st idies with emt gf 
the physic al characteristics Ot eie tromagnetic radiation, multisP 1 p 
ing, and photographk and digital image analysis Prerequisile 
Math 31. Laboratory fee $25 
GEOLOGY Bp 
3l. st” 
Professors F.R. Siege! A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm (( hair), J.J Lewis: p. 
Research t 
Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce M.A. Buzas, W Back 
Professorial Lecturers D Appleman, C.B. Ce il 


jr G.C. Stephens 


Associate Profess: 
ite Professorial Lecturer: .F. Sutter J.H. Kravitz 


R.P. Tollo, L.E. Osterman 


A tant Professors 


GEOLOGY 293 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier. R W. Stanton, L.I Edwards, R.( Haney, M.] 
Baede, ker, G B. Rabchev sky 
“cturers R T Rye, M.K. Brett-Surman 
7a helor of Arts or Bachelor of ocience witl 
t 
Mowing requiremer | 
: l'he 8eneral require 
*quired ir 


a major ir 


in geology (departmental }—The 


must be fulfilled 


ments stated un 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


! itroductory course Geol 1-2 
Bach, tuted courses in related neas—{a) Chem 11—12; (b) Math 30 (for the degree of 
ac > n 4 
and elor of Arts) or Math 30 ar 1 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science); (c) Stat 91 
ç ` 
the (d) Bis 11 or 1 r Phy for the Bachelor of Arts r BiSc 11 or 12 and Phvs 1 (for 
P helor of Science 
degrees aired courses in the major—Geol 111 112, 117, 118, 122, 151-52 for both the 
Tee: ~ ER Mn 
of $ $ of Bac helor of Arts and Bachelor of Scie e; Ge 195 for the Bachelor 
Clenc degre« onh 
Bach 
1 
(depart T of Science with a major in ge n g t t engineering geology) 
and t mental) An interdisciplinary IIT im offered by the Geology Department | 
le I | 
Engi Civil, Me hanical ind Environmenta Engineering Department in the School of i 
neering and / j I ’ dien Mss must be ful@lle 
"- 8nd Applied Science The foll g req ments must be fulfilled 
le go 
2 R Benera] requirements st ited under Columbian ( lege of Arts and Sciences | 
ec y í . a 
32 33 pi red introductory courses ApSc 57. 58: ( CSci 51; Geol 1-2; Math 31 | 
E 1415,46; or equivalents | 
7 118 ed courses in the major—CE 120, 140, 166, 167. 168 185; Geol 111-12 2 
" 2 B " | 
‘1 112. 1*2 95, and one « rse chosen from Geol 128, 141 r 163 and Math | [4 
2: ME WS : s= " | ig 
i at 91 or 102 or ApS | 2 
i Nor in geol 5 
«Visor te é 08) 18 semeste urs selecte with approval of the departmental i 
105); two „ In dergraduato. 6 hours of int y geology (Geol 1-2; 5 and fe 
1 Cc * i : i : ^ 
l 3, or fre 'urses selected fron Geol 111, 122, 151 ind two f Geol 124, 12 2t 30 Z 
M re " 
ty tere, ^ l'équirements j B.A I t viti ecial interd ) y 
S " 
Subst tutions « ! be arra } 
Sler of 
S 4 
Bachelor i Clence i, the field of ge y—Prerequisite: the degree of Ra helor of Arts or x 
) 9 Cier i ý 
Xan ation ‘ence with ajor geology and scores the ( Record K 
Rec fi 
Sri Wired th y 
P Dices D © general requirements state ler the ( te School of Arts and V 
( Urge 
Pass a Mast » Work must de ( 14 € required 
Joth “er 
10 a 


General Ex 


see Geobiology 


of geobiology 


Master of Science and Doctor 0] Philosophy in the field 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geology Required the general requirements stated 
i the satisfactory «í ompletion of the 


ences aní 


sich must be in petrology stratigraphy, 9' 


uate o¢ hool of Arts and Sci 


under the Grad 
e of wl 


amination in three fields, on 


paleontol 


structural geology 
mineralogy 


Research fields: geochemistry, 
petrology sedimentology stratigraphy 


hvdrogeology, marine geology 
and structural geology 
| degree offert 
ts stated 


n interdepartmenta 
neral requiremen 


omple 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (a 
Required the ge 


)t partments) 


bv the Geology and Chemistry I 
inder the Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences, in¢ luding the satisfactory « tion 5 
Gtat 129 and either Stat 117 and 118 or Stat 91 and the satisfactory completion of UY 
General Examination in four fields, including geo¢ hemistry and chemistry 
First Group 
1-2 Introductory Physical tephens, Tollo, Lindholm, Osterm? 
and Historical Geology (3—3) di 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the princip. 
structure, and history o! the earth opi" 
puree 


features 0o! the 


include nature of minerais 
f life, and 


composition 

and rocks, physic al processes, energy rese of 

evolution. Prerequisite to Geol 2 Geo! 1 
„n for both Geo 


plate tectonics, origin « 
Credit will not be give 


». Laboratory fee, $25 per semester 
and 5. (Academic year) ol 
; Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Lewis, Lind 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 2 hours An introduction to the princi j 
with emphasis on the relation of people vl 


features ot physical geology z 
to natural environments; olution, natural hazards ey 
economic, legal, and political aspects Laboratory om 
for both Geol 1 and 5 (Fall and spring) 


society population ev 


mineral resources 
Credit will not be given 


Second Group 
105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3 i fo oF 
Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and relate ø 
that affect land-use planning Field trip. Prerequisite Geol or 
permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $15 Spring) qo!” 
111 Mineralogy (4) "4 
;raphy and Sy stematic m 


Lecture and laboratory Morphologic al € rystallog 
taken cont urrently): or 


Geol 1; Chem 11 (may be í 
(Fall) qol | 


alogy. Prerequisite 
Laboratory fee, $22 


sion of instructor 


112 Optical Mineralogy (4) 
n section a 


thi 


Basic light theory, opti al characterization ol minerals A 
Prerequisite Geol 111. Laboratory tee $26 Spring) apn 
113 Crystallography (3) Aur yf 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals ot crystal struct e ie 
diffraction theory and applicatior Prerequisite: Math 31 Labor” 4 
$15 (Alternate academic years) yr. 

117 Petrology "tL 
Introduction to silk ate phase Sy stems; physics and í hemistry of CF Gell 
magmatic processes volcanic processes and produc ts Prerequis! y) H 

111. 112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission yf instructor (yr 

ys" 


118 Petrology Laboratory (2 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 req tired for geology maj? r 
Geol 111 and 112. Laboratory tee $26 (Fall) sep, 
r 


2 Structural Geology (4) n relati? jl 
Study of natural and experimental rock deformation and e D "a 
as recorded by geologii structures 


between stress and strain 
2. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall) 


Geol 1 


295 


124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2 Stephens 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps 

Geol 122. Laboratory fee $5 
125 Marine Geology (3 


Lecture and map work. Prin iples of 


and cross sections. Prerequisite 
(Spring) 

Kravitz 
oceanography and submarine geology 
topography, crustal structure sedimentary processes, and marine environ 

ment. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
128 Geomorphology (3) 


Lecture (2 hours) 


Rabe hev sky 
and evolution of earth forms 
v€01 1. Laboratory fee, $10 


laboratory as arranged. Nature 
pring iples of photointerpretation Prereq lisite: ( 
(Spring) 

136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3 


Lewis 
For students in the School of I ngineering 


and plied Science Geological 
Principles and processes and their applicat il and mechanical 
engineering Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivaient, or permission of instructor 
Laboratory lee, $20 (Fall and spring 


14] Introdu« tory Geochemistry (3 
Pring iples 
the ele 


Siegel 


and theories on the abundance relatior ps, and distribution of 


ments in various rock ind minera 
registration Geol 117 
pe 
150 Dj 


! species. Prerequisite or conc urrent 
or equivalent: Chem 11-1 
TMission of instructor. Laboratory fee $15 
nosaurs: Evolution and Natural History 
^D introductory course on the 
biology and 
1851.5» Audy them 
* “DVertebrate p 
Jiology t 
Vertebrate fossil groups, with en 
Ulsite Geo] 1 
(Academic 


h Phys 1 or 3; or 


Brett-Surman 


natural history of dinosaurs—their evolution 


ecology their false portr ayal in the press, and how s ientists 


5pring and summer 
aleontology (3-3 


Osterman, Collier 
axonomy, functional morphe 


x 
< 


Iutionary patterns of the 


1€ macroinvertebrates Prereq 


2 or permission of ir 


Laboratory fee, $20 per semester 


154 y year 
ertebrate Paleontology Brett-Surman 
Æcture : | 

| | Cture (2 hours), laboratory or fie ta work as arranged. General features of 
Vertebr 


ate mo ry 


tion . 'hology and evolution probiems of paleoecology and adapta 
58 Mi (Fall, odd vears 
B “ropaleontology (3 Osterman 
mari, >rphol RY paleoecology, biogeography, and bio 
ossis p "on-marine phosphatic gan siiCceous, and 
rerequisit: Geol j I t 


16 years) !—4 Or permissi 

3 Seg; 

Sedimentology 3) 
Former), 4 credit 


s 
«Cura y 
anal ire and laboratory field trips as arranged. Prin tipies of 
alys . 
ysis ang interpretat t sedimentary processes and 
Tequisite Cen) 


760! 1; Stat 91: or Derr ir. Labor 


Osterman 


principles and practice. Review of historical 


vertical and 


lithostratigraphi relation 
Stratigraphy, biostratigraphic « lassification 


t, geochronology, facies id stratigraphic maps Prereq 
Pr & sla} 


52 Or perm ission of instructor I 


oal (3 Stanton, Cecil 
id phys hemical characteristics of coal 
6 Labora V fee, $21 opring, even 
Back 
it ar 1 I t I 


probiems pollution of 


water-bearing materials 


XNK 


SARETI TAN 


` 
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Prerequisite: Geol 111, 122 Math 31; Chem 11-12; 0! permission ol instruc 


tor. Laboratory tee (field trips), $8 Spring 
. ^ , $ 

189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) Stephen 
problems 


Basic geophysics to assist the g 
Math 31; Phys 1 


ng and solving geologic 


:eologist mappi 
n of instructor 


Prerequisite Geol 1 or permissio 
Tollo, Steph 
geologica field wo 
for room and board expenses while? 
122. Laboratory fee (field uil 


(Spring) 

195 Field Methods (3) 
Weekend field trips. Surveying 
methods. Students will be responsible 


| mapping, and spe ific 


rerequisite Geol 


field camp (one week). ! 
fee), $20 (Spring) staf 
199 Undergraduate Resear« h or Reading (arr.) 5 f 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once tor « redit (Fall 9? 
spring) 
Han? 


Third Group 


205 Seminar in Geology (1 
May be repeated for credit Tol 


Spec ial topics eat h semester 
2311 Advanced Mineralogy (3) int 
Crvstal chemistry, phase relations and paragenesis of major roc k-fOr 
1 of the instructor (Sp? 


minerals. Prerequisite Geol 111 or permission 
odd years n 
ex pol? 
216 Sedimentary Petrography (3 Lind t, 
and interpretation of common sedime 18 

ye0 112, 


Identification, classification 
cks by means of the petrographic 
structor. Laboratory tee $2* 


Prerequisite G 
Fall, odd vears) yew 


microscope 


I 
) 


or permission ol 


219 Petrogenesis I (3 
metamorphic rock types " "ll 
: (Fall) P 


| igneous and 


The ori 1 of selectec 
1117, 118, or permission of instructor. Laboratory tee $22 


Geo 
220 Petrogenesis II (3) 
Laboratory fee, $22 Spring) steph, 
224 Advanced Struc tural Geology (3 Lite: w 
Study of problems in strui tural analysis and tectonics Prerequis! 
122 (Spring, odd years sid 
n" 


Laie 


j 
: ^al CO! 
( hemical 0 yi? 


f sea water F 
and biot rod? 


241 Marine Geochemistry 
Chemical composition and physical properties 0! 
sition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics 
Methods of analysis ind probl 
instructor 


ems of measuring ^er? 


activity in oceans 
,nded: ^ 


site: Geol 141, Math 31, o! permission ol 
$20 (Spring, even years} 
p 
; tio! 
the detec p 


les and analyses to 
Geol 141.4 


Recomme 


Laboratory fee 
43 Geochemical Prospecting 


Application of geo: hemical princip 


Field trips as arranged Prerequisite 


hidden ore deposit: 
torv fee, $20 (Spring, odd ye 
49 Seminar: Geochemistry (2 


s each semester; may 


ited TOI credit Qo" 


ye repe 


Independent top! 
154 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3 

Consideration of modern itii with emphas : 
(Fall, even years " 


rec ord 
255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3 
Characteristics of populations 
yncept, habitat 


applic able to the fossil rt 
includes ecosystem « Hutchinsonian nit he, 
distributions, competitive exe lusion princ iple. $ 

( 


tions, relative abundance ind diversity, « ntification O 4 
Stat 91: or permission OF instruc 


cies. Prerequisite: Geo! 1 1—52 i 

ydd years o 
258 Seminar: Micro yaleontology (3 t 
. . yf instructor May be rep 


Prerequisite: Geol 158 or permissior 


redit 


frequency 


297 


263 Sedimentary Environments ( 
Study of selec ted depos 


J Lindholm 
itional environments. Field trips as arranged Prereq 


uisite: Geol 163; Stat 91. Laboratorv fee held trips), $20 


1l 
266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3 
Analys 


lacies 


Fall, even years 


Edwards 


is Of special topics in str atigraphy. Historical | iCkground concept of 


Cycles of sedimentat 


on suc and carbonate subsurface lithofacies 
Subsurface biostratigraphv. ex O010giCàl and evolutionary attributes of Stratigra 
Phically useful organisms juantitative methods, isochronol gy, geochronol 
Ogy ind magnetic stratigraphy Prerequisite: Geol 166 or equivalent 
; (Spring, even years 
272 Regional Geology of North America (3 Tollo 
Petrology stratigraphy ind structure of var ous physiographic and tect ni 
provinces 


9 


? Geox hemistry of Groundwater 


Applic ation of geochemical principies to the interpret 
Bround water activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate equilibrium 
Weathering and redox reactions 
Ulsite Geol 175, 141 may be taker ncurrently r permission of instructor | 
(Fall, even years | 
276 Adv; 
“vanced Groundwater: Modeling 


(Spring, even years 


Back 


ation and predic tion of 


isotopes 


ontaminated aquifers Prereq 


Staff i 
©View of basi theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testing, and | 
numerical methods applied to groune ter problems Prerequisite: Geol 175 
ja permission Ji ictor. A knowledge of Fí IRTRAN is desirable | 4 
295 ‘Spring, odd years | 3 
esearch (arr Staff a 
jeSarch on problems ved by the staff. Open to qualified students with SA 
299 300 Thon ed training. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring | KA 
“esis Resear; h (3-3 staff i 4 
" (Fall and spring | e 
Ourth Group i A 
' i y 
D Limanced Reading and Resear h ( MT 3 Staff M4 
tion OUS t prepar ig i r the Dox " I nio Ophy general examina ^ 
79 Dissertation Reseed for cred EM Staff ý 
Ámited | A esear« h ur Staf | H 
(Fal) and ' POCtor of Philos phy indidate May be epeated fo redit 
d Sprin 


g 


Se LANG 3 
p ~ANGUAGES AND | ITERATURES 


298 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


nted advanced standing and 


school must take 8 
ion, assign 


lent who has not been gra 
language study begun in high 
pon completion ol the examinat 


Placement Examination: A stu¢ 
o continue in college the 


who wishes t 
gistration. 1 


placement examination before re 


ment is made to the appropriate course 


GERMAN 


First Group 
1-2 First-Year German (3—3) suf 
Structure of the German language; basic g an 
the culture of German speaking areas the 
language laboratory eat h week 
Ger 1 or equivalent 


reading, writin 
Three hours 1n 

Laboratory fee: 
(Fall and spring! 
staf 


vocabulary 


conversation; 
classroom and one in the 


per semester Prerequisite to Ger 2 


1-4 Second-Year German (3-3) 
Continued consideration of the structure of the German language; 
culture 


furthe! 
an 


development of voc abulary, reading, writing, and conversation f 
literature of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. Three hours in the car 
room and one in the language laboratory each week Laboratory fee, $35 P. 
semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 or 5, or equivalent Prerequis 
to Ger 4: Ger 3 or equivalent (Fall and spring) m 

;erman (6—6) Thoenelt and A 


6 Intensive Beginning and Intermediate ( 


Six hours in the classroom and two in 
Ger 5 is equivalent to Ger 1 2; Ger 6 is equiva 


Prerequisite to Ger 6 


5 
the language laboratory each 


lent to Ger 3-4 Laboratory 


Ger 1-2 or 5, or equivalent. 


$70 per semester 
(Academic year) "voit 
9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) St 
A third-year language course German as a means of spoken and we 
communication. German cultural history from its historical roots ™ d 
present day Prerequisite: Ger 3—4 or 6, 01 equivalent With permiss gj 
instructor, Ger 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4 (Acad? $ 
year) aul i 
47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) po 9f 
For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no German "1 jt 
interested in acquiring à reading knowledge of German No ae ademi " 
si 


for graduate students (Fall) 

49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) "ad 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for readin 
graduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate 
Ger 4, 6, or 47, or equivalent (Spring) Tho d 

51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) part 
Ger 51—Origins of the German way ot life: the Germanic loss of | jn 

(Song of the Nibelungen), the discovery of modern identity conse? old?! 

as a value to be realized in life (Tristan 


lern individualism, and the ONG 9 
'erman idyll. Ge! 5 p " 
German educat gl 


Parzival), and passion 
Medieval love songs, the birth of moc 


century youth movement leading to the ( 


thought and civilization, trom 1770 to the present; 
social activity. The two faces of contemporary Germany Goethe añ jsm F 
culture versus German politics Germany during National Soci 
since World War Il (Ac ademic year 

Second Group sj 

103-4 Major Themes of Thoenel! " as 
German Literature—in English (3—3) ature: T 
l'opics for 1988 89: Ger 103— The Faust mvth in Western literal ses 
or man's, pursuit of happiness; its religious philosophical, aros i 
possibilities and limitations. Original sin in the Bible; Faust in "posto T" 
Germanic mythology; Faust figures in the works o! Cos and ^ 
Came 


Paul Valéry, Thomas Mann 


Stephen Vincent Benét 


299 


writers. Ger 104—Literature a 1] ti Germany: Kultur ind politics, the 
two faces of Germany A survey of these tw aspects of German history and 
German life. Sele ted readings fron reievant literary and political documents 
by Walther v. d Vogelweide j v. Humboldt, Frederick II Mme. de 
Staél, Goethe, S hiller, Marx Nietzsche, T! 


hill imas Mann, Heinrich 
Mann, Brecht ind Böll A 


Alternate acaden year 
112 Comparative Studies in Germani l'hoenelt and Staff 
Literatures—in English 
l'opic for 1988 y literature? What terature? Views and pe spectives on 
the “usefulness Iselessness " of literature in modern Wes ern societies 
Selected works and ex erpts from Plato, Aristotle, S] ikespeare, Montaigne 
Goethe Schiller, Nietzsche, Th imas Mann, Camus. B ind others 
(Spring, alternate ve irs 
114 Four Western Ways of Life—in English l'hoenelt and Staff 
The human ndition and four Western ways [ life: Fr h moralism 
Germa: Bild g, Marxis 1 existentialisi Se ted readings from Mon 
] taigne Goethe, Schiller Thomas Ma in, Marx, Brecht Nietzsche Martin 
i Buber ind Camu Fa alternate vear«c 
125 


Utopias and Dystopias in German Letters 


Steiner 
and Thought—in English (3 


lé unfolding 


tual genius, now at a n ral peak, now 
Perverted Selected readir | excerpts from the works of Lessing, Bona 
Ventura, Heine Marx, } Hitie rt s Mani ind Hermann Hesse 
(Summer 


126 Franc e and ( 


*ermany—in English (3 
Comparativ, 


rhoenelt and Staff 
' Study of two Europe: | 


Hie as retiected 


y literature 


and philosopl 
to the 20th centum < 


2 18th-Ce 
Enlig} 


d perpetuated 


y. Relevant exce 


and documents from the 16th 
y >pring, alternate years 


ntury German Literature—in German 


l'hoenelt 
itenment otorm an 


id Stress, Classicism. ( entral topic: Geist 
the 18th century concept of literature's f ve f tio SOc 
14] 49 rm lec ture ind | SCUSS Alte rnate academic years 
t 3th-Centur, German Literature- in German Steiner 
Omanti. ism Biedermeier Young ( ermany, Poetic R c Second age of 
chivalry ind Sehns nt, re lutior terr t n thought and 
literature Develon nent nf liai itionalisr y smopolitanism as 
refle ted i oh 


il I i | Xd Readin IT n l ussion 
895 «4 ‘© acaden ears 
é 20th. pS . tm 

T h-Ce 7€rman Literatur 


e—in German Steiner 
T le üge of Niet hs Naturalisn Y Aaeioniam Expression: sm; Kafka 
homas Mann, Her À . migri vg temporary drama 
Authors 9! Gruppe 47. Re " ecture, and di« Alt te aca 
161 62 emi, years) 


es in Ger 


En " manic Languages and Literatures— King 

Top een (3-3 

Rane. E 1988 j er ini "Ey—characters, tales, and motifs 

Germani. ZO - Introduct to the pre-Chr stian religi no the 
Ux Wagner’ Peoples ind to an interdisciy ary ly of mythology. Richard 

'-80 Ady dnt German ‘ore in his opera Siegfri« Academic year 

4 vanced German ( TA T t = 'hoeneli 

A lourth te a onversation anc om position 7 

SPeaking ar d mite ee course “esigned to achieve near-native f uency i 

ultura] s limen 8 German. Discussions ind con positions on literary and 

iong " selene reading of the German weekly newspaper Die Zeit, interpreta 

Stylistic stud ed texts (( ttfried Be ind Th Y 

i tes. P 


rerequisite: ( 


viannj, grammatical and 


Na SSR 


300 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


SANSKRIT 
105—6 First-Year Sanskrit (3—3) King 
credit toward a degree at this University given on ¢ ompletio? 
zssentials 9 


A year course 
of ancient India. ! 


of Ger 106. Language, literature, and culture 


Aural and oral pratice in languag? 


grammar; reading of classical texts 
laboratory. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Alternate academic years 
107—8 Second-Year Sanskrit (3—3) King 
credit toward a degree at this University given on completio® 
f ancient India Continuatio? 


A year course 
of Ger 108. Language, literature 
and review of grammar reading o 


and culture o 


f more difficult lassical and V edic text 


$35 per sem 


Aural and oral practice in language laboratory Laboratory fee, 
ester. Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 or equivalent (Alternate academic years 
GERONTOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAM E 
Professors R.G. Brown (A« ademic Director), R.A. Kenney 
Professorial Lecturer M.H. Morrison 
Academic Committee: R.G. Brown, J.C. Heddesheimer, R.A. Kenney, S.D Infeld 

l'he Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program lead 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration 

awing upon faculty 


directed by the Committee on Gerontology and di : 
nunity: n 


irtments within the Univers 


in the com! 
re kn 
ind substantive y and 


of aging a d 
tio” 


gerontology 
itv and resource persons 


various depé 
rhe gerontology program derives its 
) provide 


heoretical perspectives 


edge from several disciplines ti 
responses to the aged and their | 
the planning, development 
work closely with ar 
and professiona! ya 
ie planning ibe 
jt wi h 


he soc ietal reactions and 
or positions that involve 
Each student will 
sriate to individual interests 
in agency involved in u 
andidates should const 


preparing persons [ 
of programs serving older persons 
1 program of studies appro} 


student will have field experience 1n é 
Prospective í 


design € 


tives. Every 


evaluation of services for the elderly 
director of the gerontology program 

y 

„rontolog y 

re je 


in gt 
acc 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a con entration 
a bachelor’s degree with a B average (or equiv lent) from an 
ylicant may be requested to take the G 


In some cases, the appl 
in gerontology is not esst ntial; à 


Prerequisite 
college or university 
Record Examination. Previous experience 
icademic and experiential ba« kgrounds are à 
the general requirements stated under 


table 
the Graduate 


cce 


$ 
School of Arg 
thesis requi gu 
anc Gc jl 


Required 
[here is no 


Sciences, including 42 semester hours 


yurses required for all students 
for Stat 183 


of course work 
Econ 217; PSc 203; Stat 104 o! 111, 

205, 290; Sot 254 l ; thie? 
95 The remaining ig 


Core 
Gern 201 


244 may be substituted 


129 or Psyc 
av be substituted for Soc 254), 280 Educ 344; and HSA 1 
-—- 
urses are electives All students are required to pass à Master $ Comp 
Examination T 
201 The Biology of Aging (3 l prin? 
l'he processes of aging in the various vste f the human body il) [ 
of 
illness patterns in the elderly; theories of the aging prox ess ( Moffi* 
: - Mf! 
205 Public Policy and Aging (3 vernm f 
rhe politi i| economy of aging in r society. Politi al and go r pt, 
-. the 1m sal! 
processes as they influence and a! nced by older persons tem ("m 
I eyste d ie” 
demographic trends and retirement patterns on the economic $95 sor” | 
ee Me on 0 
290 Practicum in Gerontology (3 ; evaluat” 
agency inv lved in the planning ane 


Field experience in ar 


GREEK 


See Classics 


— 


- 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


w 
I Tofessors KJ 


Darr, P.N. Reeves, P.S Birnbaum, R.G. Sh lice, J. Ott, R.F Southby 
(Chair), H ] Hir Distinguished Visiting), L.G. Pawlso: M.H. Firestone 
Adjunct Professor A.S. Yerl y 
Tofessorial Le turer H.R. Wertliel 
Associat Professors D.L. Infeld, W Greenberg, D.L. Zalkind, G.E. Crum, S.R Eastaugh 
“ssociate Profa. riat Lecturers S.B. Cohen, C.P. McKelvey. D P Andrulis, J.C. Wilmot 
W.H Me Beath D.S. Good 


Assistant Profess rial 1 


School of ( 


overnment and Busines inistration for programs of study 
ading to the degrees of Master of Health Services A« ministration,* Specialist in Health 
vice 3 i a »e 
Vices Administration and Doctor of Philosophy 


142 Financ ial Management in Health ( 
onsideration of the 
Cost 


their use in the management planr 


I ining and control process (Spring 
Survey of Health Care Organization (3 


to the orgar izat 


are Institutions (3 


nature, analysis, and nterp 


Stafi 
auon of aci ounting data 
accounting, budgeting ind ontrol tec hniques 


nternal emphasis on 
153 Staff 


Ntroduc tion ion and delivery of health Care services in the 


U.S. Ẹ mphasis on the structural fe 
health care system Fall 

Introduction to Hospital Management and Proc 
Introdu tion to the structure and 
1OSpitals emphasis o 

unctions of tl 
Mstru¢ tor 


atures of and the re sources available to the 


"Ms edures (3 Staff 
management of contemporary American 
u departments and the 
Prerequisite: HSA 153 or 


n the organization of hospit 


ie department manager 


consent of 
(Spring 
Quantitative Me 
Applic 
Menta] 


70 


thods in Health Care Administration (3 


ation of quantitative methods to th« 


otali 


health services industry. } inda 
statisti 
critically 


tive 


cal tec hniques enabling the comprehend 


student to read 
| 1 ne volun of 
appraise, and i itell growing volume 


Iigently utilize the 
research 
Quantitative 
Ope 


quantita 
appearing in the health services literature. Familiarization with 


procedures applied management problems in the 


er 


to analyzing 
rationa] ‘vironment. Emphasis on estal 
Standing 


iDishing a fundamental under 
OF statistical ideas rather than on manipulating predeveloped 
19( «mulas (Fall) 
«as 
Rial Topics in Health Care Administration (3 Staff 
Thi XPerimenta] offering at the unde rgraduate leve Fall and spring 
ird Group 
202 
* intr i 
^ 9duction to Health and Medical Care Crum 
"Xàminatio, T rr M E} th and disease from nhai al and philosophi 
Ca] ! Uncepts of hea ( ea . , : 
he Perspectives Descrintinn ind analyses of various components ot the 
rath Care ysten nclud ed tech ogy and the health profe ssions 
203 - Ind spring) 
TZani. < i 
s B nization and Management of Health Services Shouldice 
PPlication E fandcenant 3 sory and ncepts to health service vstem 
nes Instituti ns. ( hin teristics, functions. a ational structures of 
e [liver v 5 
206 Q Ty g Stems Fa nd en» 
u ntitas; » iu SJ : 
Onc Native Methods in Health Services Operations ilkind, Cohe 
*pts and "2 ^ pad. " rvices -obti 
t T applications of statistical mat} d vealth service ré 
10ns Probabilics Pit x on 
Study de . S 


SSS ES ‘Ga 


OURSE 


Intro 
collec 
acqui 
uisite 
and s 


210 Healt 


alter! 
ance 


HSA 


in 


207 Health Services Information Applications 


Economics of the health care 
211 Health Finance (3) 


An introductory course designe 


analysis 


vices; emphi 


1ON 


S OF INSTRU 


(3 


juctory survey of health information s 


and reporting of data. Principles 


tion, analysis 


sition and development ot health service 


HSA 206 and knowledge o! spreadsheet or database 


pring) 


h Economics (3 
sector 
\atives in the health industry 


and other health care markets are examined 


Xd to prov ide 


financial feasibility studies, and 


210 (Fall and spring) 
duction to Health Services Planning (3 


hasis on managing and financing 


a balani e between t , 
f health care institu 


yng strategic planning 


Infeld, Zalkind 


vstems. Decision making net 
of managing t 


„s information systems. Pr 


| software 


»ds 


ereq 


he 


(Fall 


Greenberg 


An economic analysis of public 


Roles of the physician hospital, 
(Fall and spring) 


Reev 


projec 1 


insu 


policy 


Eastaugl! 


t 


heoretic? 


and practical approat hes to the financial management O 

tions, with emphasis on hospit || examples. Specific attention 1s given to 

rate regulation, hospital reimbursement, hospital accounting financial rati? 
| strategic marketing Prerequisil* 


,s, Crum 
and evalu* 


Discussion of the relationships ami 
marketing, and financial planning (Fall and spring) Ree 
223 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3 : S in 
Effects of legal, political, sox ial, governmental, and economic facto s. 
strategic health planning. Emphasis on formulation, analysis and imP ^e 
tation of state, local, and institutional health policies. The role * oue 
policies as expressions ol values that serve as guiding forces in the "- 
planning process Summer souh! 
225 Developing National Health Services Policy i poli 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by whi h health service ss f 
is formulated and implemented at the teder level. Focus on Cong*" 
presidency ind the agencies Spring) pf 
227 Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3 sd pea” 
Legal, social, and policy implicat f et i ut in medical $^ j qgdf 
services delivery: administrative and onal etl cs; professitt cogi 
decisions concerning impaired y fessiona lving patients fert 
experimentation and ow technology; resource alot ation (sprint pr 
231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital pista 
Organization and management o! the acute care hospital adm! pott iy 
governance, and medical staff. Relationships of ho pital « linical, SF am^; 
administrative departments. Analyses of procedures and system. tof. 
trative ethics. Requirements ol the Joint Commission on Acc petro 
Hospitals Prerequisite HSA 203 and Mgt 210, or permission o i 
Fall and spring Andy 
233 Delivery of Mental Health Services ; heal? s 
Studv of the organizations and stems for delivery of ment napilit^ 
treatment an“ re 


i 


212 Intre 
Survey ot community and institutional health systems planning 
tion. Introduction to policy planning, strategi planning, project planning 
marketing, and evaluation as they apply to health services (Fall 9 
spring A 
215 Health Services and the Law (3 Firesto™ 
The sources of law and the legal processes affecting the health servit E 
svstem. Elements of administrative law ind agency processes Introductio? s, 
the legal relationships (e.g., torts, contracts ind insurance) of facililh, 
physicians personnel, and patients Personnel administration; legal aspe, 
of labor relations; trends in health services delivery law (Fall and sprint 
221 Health Systems Strategic Planning (3 rf 
Application of strategi planning concepts to health services Study b ps 
strategic planning process as à series of interrelated analyses and decis ges $ 
luding representative analytic methods used in the most critical $ ng 
plann!” 


303 
“35 Human Servic es Inte 


Introduction to the 


gration (3 Reeves 


1 ervices system. Desc ription and 
analysis of current human services programs as component: f such a System 
and the roles of the public and pr vate sector n providi these services 
Discussion of interorganizational theorv as a basis for unde rstanding current 
System configurations ind for developing in proved service delivery systems 
opring 


Introduction to Long-Term ( 


are Administration 
An 


overview of the field of 


long-term care and its evolut 
Care and sox ial service systems rhe I z 
both in institutions ind in the community, funding sour 
ànd policy issues volved lelivery of services. Site v sits to long-term care 
Programs oummer 
C 
237 Managing the Long- Term Care Institution Infeld 
Ürganization ind management of rsing home persona! and residential 
“are facilities and institutions f ther populatior ieeding long term 
Specialty treatment. En pha ers d profes ul skill USSSal 
to provide a wide range of services and quality ire in these environment 
(Spring 
2 
<38 Ambulatory Health Services Management »houldice 
Introduction to the rganization and manageme it of ambulatory care Presen 
lation of n dels, financing mec! nisn tutional aff itior est ng 
ànd planning for aml atory ire, and the use I group practice = medicine 
as part of ! total system of services deliye \ Sprin 1 Summer 
239 r 
anagement of Health pindiieenes e Organizations (3 SI idice, Ott 
'rinciples - : "x f prepaid gr e and health mainte 
Nance Organ and othe r tive f l rv echanisms 
Emphasis ; i " HMOs a MI 
Including liscuss f i 
Care 
245 Ca, Fall and »umme 
"ase Studies in Health Services »outhby, Birnbaum, ( 
d dministration 
Ntensiy, Qualitative and titativ " VSE robiem are 
health System a trat ind. nlanı ; ing the case study metho 
1868 Cover the broad spectrum of healt} p CV, pla i ind managen 
( " 
Jf the healt} Services svste Serves as a caps ‘ irse tor health se 
Stud M " 7 = 
452 'o ents rali and spr 
2 Com T 
;  Párative Health Services Systems »outhi 
“Valu, itior f . xtv ttar f r id 
int I í var IS Orga 1 1MUHIS, Iu "S, an 
ternationa] health . s delivery svete Emphasis sources of suc} 
relier r : 1 ‘ : ews , » ose : . eee - 
“nces and the signif ance Of systems to the health s s ol i 
aa - Spring) 
255 Is 
Sue. 
Intends in Ge 'rontology Infeld 
er inii, 
den -M "ADàry semina the nature and problems 1g ciudin 
graphic. } s nent 
ind ( T — os ls 
Tho, litica] persnect_, ee: ler popula 
leory " i : 
ont K esea vice é ' havior 1 j 
257 act wit} di : 
licec > ^ Í 
Method 1 He alth Resour, es Management basta 
ds, tar} 
Pr "SDect "chniqu, ind t SE À ; em 
le Ve rate rey ; ) est ] 
ase deci 
jlon f 1 P st f til ta 
ystems manao : 
Ment tagement, a t cla inage 
) ut of HMO : ^ ! d s 
^60 lealth cara 2 1 rar es ices ne 
<50 A à “e Progran Pra, " HSA } 
Ad t í à 
mini tration of He 
ame ealth Systems 
T 8 às p 
462 ubH 213 ee the S M 
nomi, 


are 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


264 Health Planning and Marketing (3) 
Same as PubH 214. See the S hool of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
268 Case Studies in Administrative Medicine (3) 
Same as PubH 296. See the Sc hool of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
Southby 


270 Research in Health Services Administration | 3) 
n to others with ¢ onsent 


Field research. Primarily for advanc ed students; ope 


of instructor. May be repeated for redit (Fall and spring) 
271 Field Problem Studies in Health Services Administration (3) Southby 
»d preceptor on selected managemen 


Work experience guided by a qualifie 
and planning issues and problems occurring 
1 master s 


programs, and agencies Primarily for advanced 
her students by arrangement. May be repeated for cf 


in health services fac ilities 
and do¢ toral stu 
dents; open to ot odit. 


(Fall and spring) staf 


1-74—75 Residency I (3-3-3) tof; 
Twelve-month residency. Work experience guided by a qualified precep ) 
periodic written progress reports and a written major report or selectec fie 
»rojects as required (Fall and spring 
proj 1 pru staf 


276-77-78 Residency II (3-3-3) M 
For students who take additional residency experience (Fall or sprit 


285—86 Readings in Health Services Administration (3—3) Southby and ` 
Supervised readings in spec ial areas of health services management an r 
policy and planning Primarily for advanced students; open to others 


arrangement. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) suf 


290 Special Topics in Health Services Administration (3) y be 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Ma) 
repeated for credit (Fall or spring) gouthb 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 
(Fall and spring) 


aod 
he Y^ i 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are [ 
requires. They are open to 
Associate Dean 
310 Health Resources Allocation Policies 
Studv of major contemporary issues in health policy an« 
Development and critique ot xd to deal witl 
issues (Spring 
Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3-3) iin 
1 critique of alternative theoretic al frameworks for 
values, and actions o 
alterna 
et the 


and are offered as t 


yrimarily for doctoral students 
etition approve 


selected master s students upon | 
-— 
Southby, Ges 


1 health econo" yy 
| € urrent 


(3) 


policies designe 


f AM” gr 


An analysis an« 
ti 


understanding, and predicting the nature 


public and private institutions Problems, potentials and 


structuring public and private institutional arrangements to me 
society. Prerequisite doctoral degree candidate status "i 
130 Health Services Delivery Policy (3) lop? 
Study of major contemporary issues in health services delivery Dev ort! a” 
and critique of policies designed to deal with those issues For doc fof the 
Specialist students; to be taken toward the end of course wo 
degree (Fall) 5 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ion: ay 
Limited to doctoral « andidates preparing tor the general examinati j 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring » 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates May be 


spring) 


repeated for « redit 


HEBREW 


See Classics. 


; 


, 


ea 


2 
| 


TION 


306 OURSES OF INSTRUC 
ther institutions 


Applicants Irom o 
sons, 


und arrange for four pe! 


to the Office of the 


jlastic standing; and approval of the department 


ores on the Graduate Ret ord Ex 
to send letters or reference 


St h 
must present st amination 
preferably former instructors 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Required: the general requirement stated 
The program ot study consists ol either a minimum ot 
ind third-group courses, In luding Hist 299—300 Thesis Research ind at leas! 
or a minimum of 36 semester hours of second and third 
and four 


forms 


under the Graduate S hool of Arts and 
Sciences 10 semester hours 9 


second 


three other third-group courses 
group courses, including at least two research seminars [6 semester hours) 
" 
minimum for third-group courses can De 
d o' 


ninars. Exceptions to the 


Graduate Programs ( ommittee. Hist 201 is require 


in historiography and historic? 
ster hours may be in approved í yurses outside the History 
candidate 


edit for second-group courses master 
0 
Each student works in two fields 


readings/researt h 
granted only by the department s 
y had a course 


indidate who have not previously 


4 maximum of 6 seme 
To receive graduate CI 


Department. 1t 
work with the instructors 
e Examination in eat h 


nethod 


must arrange tor extra 


history and is required to pass a ( ymprehensiv 
Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in hist 
Required the general requirements stated under the Graduate i 
Sciences. This 36 hour masters degret program ¢ ymbines ourses in | nited T 
history and historic preservation [t includes at least 18 hours o! U.S. social history b^ 
rban history, màn made America and the seminar sequence in historic preservalio 
For other course distribution requirements, see tht departmental graduate advise 
ss an examination in measure 


indidates in this program may aiso be required to pa 


itectural drawing 
Required 


l policy 


Maste of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public [ x 
he general requirements stated under the Graduate 5choo! of Arts and Sciences This 0 
ho rogral emphasizes the tudv of history as it relate to the analysis and conde 
} ic policy t 213-14 and internship required Additional course work 15 t 
é or s appr val T 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history ] ral requirements feug 
ider the Graduate o hool of Art in »cit iding the ks 
xamination in two appr priate el langué 1 L € 
pp ed subject and the satisfactory mpletior of the Ge eral 
Normally, ea h doctora indidat ll work nt 1aJOT 
and three special heia One ol the i eid jay be taker 
i s not in the area in whl the 1indidate pia to W 
d I iclude the followi earl yder mul node 1 Eu 
| America, modern Near East modern East Asia, and dern R 
i Special fields may vary trom the topical (e.g., U.S. sí 
llectual history, historic preservation, el to the chi 
i 1 lonial history al and medieva Europe, 1 
t ^ student may t one special field outsid the Hist 
the program. Students hav 1 Spe field i to preservat 
i 1 xaminatio neasul n tectural draw In the fi 
vork for the Genera Examination, except in prepa ition for the * 
w candidate may enroll only in third p course Any ex 


yproval ol the Gr 1iduate Programs Con 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Relis History 
th the Department o! Religion)—Required: the gent equiremt 
iduate School ol Arts and Sciences and the specific require 1 e 
^ ; i - us 
the field of history, stated above. The General Examination m is n" ig 
I t tor en ly America® $0" | ge 
erai y » in 


Course Ac ce 
“OUrse 


F 


ssibility: Al] se id-grouj ITSéS àre open to students w 
Prerequisites 


> with the exception f Hist 13 157 


irst Group 


39—40 


European Civilization in Its World Context (3 


Staff 
Hist 39 Introducti the pol al, € mic, religion d cultural 
hi tor | Europe fr n about 800 A.D. t 1715. Hist 4¢ From 1715 to the 
Present Acade C year 
20 Washington, D. ette and Interdi linary Team 
History, Culture, and Politics 
^ Same as Am( v/PSc/U&RP 
/1-72 Introdu« tion to American History staff 
tst 71: political, social. e ! ind tural forces of the ! ted States, in 
World perspective f 1 the earliest settlements to 187f Hist 72: fron | to 
Present Acad: vea 
1 y A iF fr 
?1 East Asia—Past and Present hnson a \ssociated Fa V 
Same a« IAff 91 
Sec 
ond "Toup 
10 m l 
! The European Revolutionary Tradition, 1640-1917 K iedy | 
\ com arat stud t the English, French, and Russian revolutions with | 
tocus on theories I revolution, rex le gy l ind I 
105 the revolutic iry legacy inher ed by third-world novements Fal i 2 
A : g 
History and Philosophy of Natural Science ! »chlage | 7 
" history of th, itur ‘ and the I ed sm gies. Emphas j | d 
Í iatural h I RS 
empirical dis, Veries and mode t explanatio hang nceptual frame |» 
Works and method logies, and pl itions. Hist 105: Ea 7 
Natura] philos; phy to th« se of mo S S t t opme " 
107 44^ Physica] “nd biological sciences from the 19tl I T ese J 
S * Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3 r 
2o ot Egyptian, Mesopota in, Anatolian, West Semitic, and "ana ;/ 
iviliz - ' 4 
108 Grülizations from the Neolithic period t Mexander's ues A 
th "ece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadley » 
^ e Second Century A.D. (3 4 
Urvey of ^ = ne the Ma 
H litura socia 4 1 € I 
Ellenist;, , } r , fI | 
the h a in t es € L| 1 151 t K 
109 p, ,  8Bħt of R nan power and influence hese reg 
“arly Aegear i 3 : 
Neolit 1 and Greek ( ivilizations to 3 38 B.C. Ha 
nee hic bac Kground; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladi i M iea 
1 alons; q lass 
1 T e ical Greg V zatit 
> Re 
Pre} man World to 337 A.D. 
€ UStori, It 
i aly; rise and de 
ultura] 


Schroetét 


118 History of North Africa (3) 
A study of the Maghreb from the 15th to the 20th century (Spring) 
20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3 Johnson 
ial, and intellectus! 


119 China in the 
of politic al, so 


» and significance 


Origins goals, substance 
upheav als in China trom 1900 to the present (Summer 
120 The Medieval Near East (3 Andrew? 
Bvzantium and the Islamic World l'he Crusades and their « onsequences p 
Mongols, Ottoman Turks, and their neighbors of the 17th century; Easte!? 
and Western perspectives (Spring É 
rn Europe (3) Schwoer? 
ion P 


and cultural accelerat » 
rrano 
and spreading to Fral 


Fall) 
Ca gebt 


„avals 0 


121 The Renaissance in Weste 
Study ot the economk political intellectual 
Western Europe beginning in the Italian city-states 
Germany, and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries 

rn Europe (3 


122 The Reformation in Weste 
yf the theologi al uphe 


nces 1 


Religious politic al. and social conseque 
the 16th century (Spring Á-— 
123 European Intellectual History I (3) Kent ot 
į science in the 1 "th century; the EnlighteD? y 


religion an« 
^ rce 
Condo the 


Popular culture 
gins o 


Voltaire, Hume Rousseau Beccaria, Diderot 


Montesquieu 
the intellectual or! 


religion, history nature, society and politics 

French Revolution (Fall, even years) » angi! 
124 European Intellectual History lI (3) Ken. jj 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution 19th-century histo 
approaches to sot ietv, religion, economics biology, ethics and psycho", J 
ysis; Hegel, Comte Marx, Darwin, Nietzs¢ he, and Freud; the intel aj 

origins of Nazism literary, artisti and philosophical responses to 
schwo 
an 


War I (Spring odd vears) 
125 Women in European History (3) i 
the political, soc ial, intellec tue" 


4 study of the role of women 1n 
economic life of Europe trom the Middle Ages the 20th century 
(Spring m E 
128-29 War and Soc iety (3-3 we ga) y 
How wars armed forces ind defense policies have affected Brit gor 
American politics and sot ietv. Special attention to the relationship arated 
and foreign policy, civil military relations, the development of z pi 
thought, and the naval and military influence Britain and Amen 
exerted on eat h other. Hist 128 1776-1918 Hist 129 1919 presen 
" 


(Academic year) 


12 History of Germany 3-3) 


131 
Political, social and cultural development. Hist 131 
to Bismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the present j 
133 Recent U.S. History, 1890-1941 | j À "T. 
Political, social diplomati ind intellectual developments, with P 
emphasis on the “sear hing" '20s and New Deal Fall) gi" 
134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (5 ^ "m 
Political, social diplomati ind. intellectu al developments: with Epid y 
emphasis on the ¢ old War, "silent" 50s ind lisrupted 605 à p, 
135 History of Soviet Intelligence Services j in rM 
of intelligence and security operations wo 
, cours? i nto, 


The role and impact 
> to the present The «sai 
yperation>: in of St 
g U 
the formative years operation "d 


rations 1n the tot y 
+ ct TA 


ind foreign policy, trom 191 Tsaris 


blems of Soviet 1 


the literature and prob 
its; Lenin, the Cheka ind 
X the post-Stalin years; ane 


domestic 
ce ( 


problems 
Prerequisite: Hist 146 or PS« 


136 Europe in the 20th Century 
Diplomatic, politica ind cultural development from the tt P". 
to the present Spring de 
World War HI | 3) p 


Strategic Relations Since 
I y from W d War 


Survey ) | 5 soviet 
- int of the changing strategk 


137 U.S.-Soviet 


global rivai 


309 


138 American Foreign Economic Policy in Historical Perspective (3 Becker 
Historical evolution of United States international 


al economic rel 
ISsues of 


ns, major 
foreign e MOm 


“© policy, political problem n policy-making 
Emphasis on period since 1945 Spring 
139-40 World History in the 20th Century 3 Sachar 
Diplomatic political, and cultural fact rs. Hist 139: From the turr of the 
century to the Munich settlement of 1938 Hist 140: From the Munich 
settlement to the present Academic year | 
141 History of France I (3 Kennedy 
Old Regime Louis XIV, den graphy, peasants, bourgeois. : bles; Church 
Protestant Jewish relations: s is, Enligh it 1 philosophe: iteracy | 
and education: R ;)bespierre and Rev lution 1poleon Fall ld years) 
142 History of France II (3 


Kennedy 
1e Revolutionary traditior ind auth ritarianism fr the Rest ation te 
De Gaulle; the events f 1848 ci he st 
Marriage, morals ind populatior ndustr zat 
Christianization Cath: ntegralism rk« iests: Fra lecline as | 
ts te tua j t lers! N g, eve 
| 
Atkin | 
" } t he eo he Kit infederat in the | 
the estal né f Ir r R is a Eu ean great i 
be g the t socioec and Itural i | 
146 Rea of the East Slavs, especia y the Russians Fall 
SSia 


' Soviet Union from 1801 Atkin 
* Contemporary Era (3 


ESCO. CSS 


rone; " t 
. Opean Diplomatic History - 

asis or pe T. ind act tU 

SSUeg "A 


\ussian and Soviet history from the r gn of Alexander the 
Stalin era Attent n will be 'iven t the f ( " 7, 
reform id sen t í j 
Social c} ng R 
148 T ʻange; and Russia PL 
he Frenc h Revolution Kenned 4 
Social nai n ; 4 | 
ical I € t i ) ey I + 
1789. 4 Ae i . $ Ky 
M4955 ot large, (3 


4n Diplomatic History 


JF INSTRUCTION 


310 OURSES 
158 Modern Jewish History | j Sacha! 
A secular history of th Jewish people from the 18th century to the present 
state of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and culture 
influences (Spring 
161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klaré? 
of the major so¢ ial revolutions in modern Latin Americà 
America; their origin? 


Examination 


in Mexico, Cuba, Nicaragua and Central 


especially 
social composition leade (Fall 
Klaré? 


162 20th-Century Latin America (3 s 
‘tal trends shaping Latin America in this centu A 
urbanization, refom 


h themes as populism 
orship, 82 


rship, ideology, and p! 


A survey of the main soci 
lar emphasis on suc 
nationalism, 
^ o Klar? 

w World: 
20 to Ù 


with particu 
ism, modernization, 
development process 
163—64 History of Latin America (3 
Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and 
1492-1820. Hist 164: A problems 


thematic emphasis on neoc ol orporatism, 
eat 

populism, and revolution (Academic ye 

por Klatt? 


Industrializing World, 1850—present | 3) gs 

responses of Latin American nations 

to the expanding industrial powers 0 
partic ularly 


Marxism, the military dictat 


Portuguese lism in the Ne 


approach to Latin America, 18 gv 
liberalism: í 


imperia 


present; ynialism, ¢ 
dillismo, modernization 
165 Latin America and the 


olitical/diplomati T 


— 
= 


Examination of the | 


individually and collectively 
Northern hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries 
United States Fall ^i]]ett? 
167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3 e 
Same as AmCv 167 pau" 
169 The American Revolution (3 De rents 
The political, intellectual social, military, and economic impact of the eig 
surrounding the separation of the United States trom the pritish E 
Special attention to the influence ot elite groups (Fall) pil 
170 U.S. Early National History (3 pbiié 
Political, diplomatic, economi und social history Ol the early rep ` 
1787-1828 (Fall) Hort” | 
171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3 of 1 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutions intellectual and artistic at hievemenl* A 
agrarian era, 1607-1861 Hist 172 industrial era from 
present. Same as AmC^ 171-72 year got 
utt" 


73 Afro-American History (3 " 
Survey of the Afro-American experienet emphasizing the COP all! , 


American history: go? 


of black Americans to and their impa upon í 
174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (4 , perit A 1 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro America® ent pri 
Consult Spring 5« hedule of Classes for issues to be addresse l port 
177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3 an " 
The period 1828-1860 and its continuing significance to Americ? cg] » 
emphasis racial and gende divisions and changes 1n the r 
politic al systems Fall alternate years pork? 
well 


I ll 
178 Making and Braking the Welfare State 
An examination of Americas í hanging 
f de 


origins oi mot 


problems, explaining the orig 


Ith and ie 
ms 8 Top 


approaches to hea 
ntitlement prog™ 
and reshaP og a 

(Sp?! xo" 


been adapted 


ining ways in which these programs have 
such as welfare reform and health insurance are covered per 
179 U.S. Economic History (3 , the pre d! 
` - » (d 
Survey of American economic history from colonial times b me. y 
4 t jeveloP t% , 
lavery, the e men k 


to the economics ot s 


th 


he growth ol 


Particular attention is given -i 
the federal g0" 


national industrial economy and | 
policy. Same as Econ 9 (Fall) ath 


influence on 

181-82 U.S Diplomatic History (3-3 jution: 
American toreign relations » American Revo u 
to 1898. Hist 182: 20th cent 


economi 


from the era of tl 


|. Academi 


iry 


year 


183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Kennedy 
Early Modern Europe (3 


An interdis Ip!inary examination of the rise of Western ind vidualism from 
the Renaissance to the American ar 1 Revolutions 


Analysis of the 


tension between reason popular traditions. ( 


by Art, English. { 


and religious 


7uest lectures 


nanic Lar 


n | guages and Literatures, and History faculty 
Core urse for Early Modern E pean Studies major but open to other 
Undergraduate and graduate students a 


Well. same as Engl/l ren/Ger/Rel 183 
and Art 187 Spr 


pring 
184 Civi] War and Re 


construction (3 


DePauw 

How tensions be tween the sections de VE pe nto v ence, how a total war 
Was fought on American soil, and h w the experience of war affec ted the 

. Beneration that lived through it opring, alte years 

185 History of Women in America (3 DePauw 
Survey of the political, « onom »9c1al, military, religious, i itellectual, and 
Cultura] practices in North Am o 000 A.D. to the present as these 
làve affe ted and bee ifected f 


AmCy 185 
186 U 


ie population. Same as 
(Si 


pring, alterna 


:S. Urban History (3 


Gillette 
The Ameri an city fron oniài foundations to the present, relating social 
and economic forces to physical form. Special « mphasis on transitions from 
Pre-industria] to industrial to meti pottan forms, focusing on imp] it 
187 oF public poli y and historic preservation. Same as AmCv 186 Fal 
d ~ , 
{story of Modern China Johnson 
188 5.118 Since 1840 particular attention to political deve pment Fal 
“story of Chinese Communism (3 hornton 
Survey of the leadership. ideninc t i foreien nd d ti 
l ul eadershir Ideol ire 4 Ioreig ind ( es 
X » 
(n i les of the ( hinese ( ommu VI n its ept to the present 
"a } 
189 py; 
7 History 
tory of Modern Japan tall 
apan’ é 
D 2 5 century of modernization—from the Me 1 Restoration of 1868 to the 
eso L 
fp Sent Emphasis historical, political. AY and cultur facto 
it Fall) 
90 Ethnohj 
: nohistory (3 Wagner, Humphrev 
191 99 Sen’ as Anth 190 
* enio "T 
> r Honors Thesis (3 Herber 
Quired of and inen ^ idergra ate rs candidate in histor, 
193 Academic year : d - — 
“3 History 
È Y of the Near East Khaddi 
“ntine Aral Pe rsian, and Isla backer 1s; rise an ie of the 
ttomar n n A : : 
pire tion of European powers the t )tt breakuy 
194 ne the Turkish ^ ) pea ( i rea 
i ISN Rer ‘ nd other statec } even ve S 
S Istor, |; * Aepubli ind other s í 
Jegi, 9f the Modern Near East Khaddur 
Binning wit} Napol 
and of nod Napoleon's invasion of gypt. Deve ment of nat ilism 
lOdern «i tec n +} 1A è t J titut T n 
Power imper tate npai he Wes ire and ins itions; grea 
Othe "'I5m; crises of Turkish Str uts, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations: and 
lc er issue 
96 TI eM say Fall, odd vear« 
y Modern Tr, sap 
he socia] n Jransformation of China and Japan Johns 
4l, Dolit i ' r r f FO | 
, ? mid 1 ~ar, and intelle la I i ) ina 1d 
197 9-19th centu, ^ 
Oral History ~entury to e present 5 
o Same " and Interview Techniques St 
198 § wh ' AmCy Anth 19 
cial To ith 1 
Histori. Pics in History Staff 
à " Perspectives ^^ ^ : r 
199 p ester vuv n great issue is : New ea 
Tic 
"ium, in Reading 
*quireq . 188 for the History Major Staff 
in histo I ‘tor history ma s. Read scuss S trends 
Student *Presentativ, a 
(F 
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SARRA GRD 


CTION 


312 COURSES OF INSTR 


e 


with the cor 
»d to history ma} 


ment by taking 


Third Group 
Any student 


preparation mé ay 


aj ypropriate 
nt is not restricte 


who has had the 
Enrollme 


instructor enroll in a third-group course 

and graduate students. History majors will satisfy the third-group require 

either two courses for researt h or one course for resear h and one course tor à reading 
staf 


program 
. an? 
idents Readings e i 


201 History and Historians (3) 
Historiography and historical method for graduate 
discussions on major tre nds in history selections from classics ol histori 
literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit fo 
Hist 199 (Spring) staf 
203-4 Seminar: Researc h or Readings (3-3) * 
Offered on demand for individual research programs Prerequisite appr 
of department (Academic year) cul 
205 Readings Seminar: Eastern European ms 1772-1918 (3) S 
ram rn Europe from the partitions of Poland to the end of World war l 
Fall) sí 
206 oe ae Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919-1945 (3) “eat 
7h e of modern East European states after World War 1 Develop?" 
the interwar period ind World War Il (Spring dle 
209 Kondig Research Seminar: Topics in Anc ient History (3) : He 
Readings on general topics in the history of the ancient Near East, Gree 
Rome. Topics to be announced in the Si hedule of Classes studenti go 
working knowledge ot the appropriate là! ge(s) may receive n 
credit ar" 
211 Readings Research Seminar: Medieval History (3 weit? 
Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equiv lent. Students with working KNOW g wi” 
Latin may receive resear h credit. Focus on a partici lar area and per! io^ 
emphasis on interdis iplinary resear: h technique pow" 
213-14 History in Public Policy (3-3 Ber wit 
Seminar in the use ot historical in ind methods in policy- „making, 1 
emphasis on Scmmestic: ssues. Assessment and use o! primary sour 
policy analysis and the use of historical analogy 1n policy formula atio ^A 
217 Readings/Research Seminar Russian and Soviet Thought (3) í T p 
Selected topics in the intellectual, socias ind. culturi al history . 
20th-century Russia ind Soviet Union NAP 
18 Readings/Research Se minar: Soviet Nationalities (3 pinat 
An examination of the relationship between the U.S.S.R.$ mural P 
composition and its domestic politi il. economic, $ cial and CU 1 
cies and foreign re slations Fall perk? 4 
19 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or ©) ah thé fort?" 
yffice or agency cont erned with UP cto! 


Supervised participation in à 
tion of publi policy; terms of the in ship are arrange 
the History and Public Policy Program. ! nrollment restric ted X M 
the History and Public Policy Progran Fall and spring) pe. 
| d 
220 —— » Business History j , mop 
The t rv of American business institutions in mani ufacturing ^ ipe My 
transportation and. finance. Parti ittention will be giver o v 
si industrialization, W u 8 ition ol business instituti 295 
economic, legal, governmental, 4 cial contexts Same 8$ © of 
cen 
Spring 3) ji 
24 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History es 1n p 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. Int terrelatet chang 789 jjo ! 
ic thought, theater, arts religion, aní d science fro tudl, w 
ry Gi 


and econom 
Continuity or discontinuity with pre- and | 
+) 


s History of Washington, D.C. 


AmCv 225 


Same as 


313 
228 Readings/Resear« h Se 


Dis ussion 


minar: Modern Military 
readings, and r« 
military and nava history 


Seminar: World War II 


Examination of 


and Naval History (3 Staff 
search in 20th-century Eur pean and American 
229 


Staff 
statecraft and the ianagement of force before turing, and 
alter World War II. Special attention t road aspects of military policy and 

^ Strategy and their i teraction with internat 'hà! politics and diplomacy 
430-31 Readings Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (33 Schlight 
Hist 230: A studv of the hist irical deve opment of strategy and the relation 
shir of military thought to nat nal p y. Hist 231: 20th entury strategic 

thought Academic vear 
23 


2 Comparative Communist Systems I Wolchik 
Same as PS; 232 


Comparative Communist Systems II (3 Wolchik 
Same as PS 233 


7 Readings Seminar: Soviet Forei 


gn Policy, 1917-1964 (3 Staff 
ncepts and percer tions guiding Soviet relation with the outside world 
From the blockade and intervention, through years t isolation, World War II 
the Cold w ir, to "peacefi existence ind detente. Open t qualined 
23 undergraduate seniors Fall and summer 
439 hg è " Ç 
Readings Research Seminar: Early Modern >chwoerer 
European History (3 
Opics sele ted fri Western Euro ean hist f th 14th through 17t} 
“€nturies Readings or arch, depending upon stu tents interests and 
241 Curricular needs 
readings Research Seminar: Modern European History (3 Herber 
24€ Requisite !PPropriate preparation and consent of instr,- T 
* ) a g I " 
®adings Research Seminar: History of Modern Atkin 
*USSia and Soviet Union (3 
ped topics in the domestic history of n dern Russia and Soviet 
*adings Or researc} Į ion student nterests and cu lla 
24g pees: (Fall 
nd ead; ^ " n 
A dings Seminar: Modern Near Eastern History Staff 
249 Mission by permiss | of instructor Spring 
espe S : . S 
lis E Seminar European Diplomatic History Staff 
ear "a T 
seminar idividually selected t S € g ‘ re 
X " 2 : 
Policies, actions. an: nterrelat s of the F lea it powe ind th 
atesmen in the 19t} Oth cent Reading kn wiedge of one language 
250 other than Englis} required Fal 
eadi ^ : — - 
To ngs Seminar Issues and Topics in Jewish History (3 ochroete 
251 cad 1o be ‘anounced in the Schedule of Claces: Spring 
adin lide See 
I Bs Resear, h Seminar English People Kenny, S oerer 
Sel stitutions j 
` tected tor 
has ng] a PICS in the Political, socia tellect economic history of 
“S35, nd Focus Ipor ran riod and er . Ti" et 
adin I t e pe ) 1 pe are J 
s Se i 
^min ^ a minar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3 rt ito 
ar desio,., 
he centum t 194 i 1A i : A 
455 5r academi yea 5 Spring: Korean War € s€ \iternate 
56 Vears 
ding, s 
5 Se 
lations eminar: tj Soviet Strategic 1 
Semi since World War II 
nar designed i Roe 
contempor > .9 develop a conceptual fra “work for understandings 
b lo the » ary U.S.. s "viet relat Fall: W i Wa t 65; spring: 19f 
e or 
“98 Com Po Hist 255 is | rerequisite to Hist 25¢ Academic vear 
i s Ist Pa i " 
*59. Sar 18 PS arty of the Soviet Union »od 
0 R Sc 258 
; Se ar: ! 
Us "Soviet a Problems in hornto 
Deve} , ^inese Relations 
ment of £ 


k thr 1 


CR San 
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OURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


Prerequisite: Hist 2 »4 or 255 or permission of instructor (Alternate 


academic years) 
261 Readings Seminar: Topics in 20th-Century Klarén 
Latin America (3) 
Admission by permission oi the instructor (Fall) f 
Klarén 


262 


285 Readings Se 


Research Seminar: Agrarian Soc iety and 
nic Change in Modern Latin America (3) , 
Research on the impact of modernity (e.g., foreign capital, immigration: 
rural sociely: 


internal migrations, capitalism imperialism) on 
Admission by permission o! instructor (Spring) 
Horto? 


U.S. Social History (3-3) , tollet 
laily life, institutions, and inte is 


Econor 
traditional 


to 


Hist 271: Readings seminar on American ¢ 
tual and artistic achievements. Hist 272 Research seminar Hist 2/ 
prerequisite to Hist 272 quí 
76 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Political 1 
and Colonial History (3-3) ood 
Research or readings depending on students’ interest and currk ular prt ' 
Topics on various aspe ts of the colonial per iod or politic al aspects of var 
(Academic year) "T. 


permission of instructor i 
Long 


periods. Admission by 
Principals and Methods (3—3) 


'8 Historic Preservation: 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 277-78 

79 Readings/Resear« h Seminar: American History (3) m 
Readings or researc h, depending on students' interests and € urricular ® 
Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) Hil! 


82 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3 3) m 
Research or readings, dey interest and curricular 


Hist 281: 1776-1890 Hist 282: 1890—1950 (Academic year) gibu 
84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) 


6 semester hours of 100 level American 
jing on students’ interests and currict 


»en's History (3) 
Fall, alternate years) pepa“ 


n's History (3) 
years) gi 


yending on students 


i e$ 
history cours 


pi 
ilar De py 


Prerequisite 
search or readings, depen: 
minar: Military and Wom 


Admission by permission of instructor 


Research Seminar: Military and Wome 


286 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring, alternate 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 4 
Same as LAff 287 f 
289 Readings Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) 3 of 
Meiji Restoration sts w 


Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the " 
] depending on students’ IP 


Research or readings ri 
sot $ 


to the present 


curricular needs (Spring) | 

290 Research Seminar: Jews of the Islamic World (3) tual st” 

Selected topics in the « ommunal, political, economk and intellect F 
of Jews in lands under Muslim sovereignty Fall) sat 

91 Readings/Researc h Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) y 
Research or readings on selected topics (Fall sae 

292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3 "| 

Research seminar (Spring) p, 

293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) pa" 

294 Research Seminar: The Modern Near East (3 snore "^ 

earch in selected politic al, ve ce? ug 


Readings, discussion, and res 
i9th and 5, Arab 


ts in the 


cultural, and internationa! developmen 

concerning countries from the Balkans, through l'urkey anc : pm 

tries, to Iran (Spring) jo j 

95-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History ! 1-3] wl 

197 Special Topics Seminar (3 . 55095, 

Open to doctor il and master’s candidates and qualified under’ ents a 

be repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more * 

enrolled sf 
- " 
298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (art pumbarto” 


fered eat h year by 


——— Rr. 


—— I Ó: 


EISURE STUDIE 315 


Open to qualified graduat« i ergradua tudents w th permission of 
department hairman l'opics v le a ed. May be repeated for credit 
299. 300 Inovided the topic diff 
esis Research Staff 
(Fall and spring 
th Group 
Wisite to ill fourt} up hist t € f in t 
George wae be admitt 
l8th-cent ishingt l ersity I he Folger Institute of Renaissance and 
Member Ary Studi Institute p [ t ttee o vhich each 
«Bible to aitutio represe l. Doctoral st t he Institute seminar ire 
Udents p; PPly tor fellowsh id. Folge stit Se ! umbered 301-14 
Jepa ishing t gister for these es ( ti Nairman of the History 
Ment 
30 
14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each otat 
Opics will be innounced in the Schedule of isses. May be repeated for 
1 Credit Provided the toni liffers i 
x Readings in Modern European History Staff | 
19a aom the Fren h Revolution to the period following World War I Spring | 
“““vanced Reading and Research (arr Staff | 
Amitedq lo students preparing f the Doctor of PI ilosophy general exan 1 
39« tion May be repeated for 


! Disse 


Raulted to Do tor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for cre 
ik I " 
all and Spring 


RU) : 


- ni 
redit (Fall and spring | 
rtation Research (ar: d 
» 
4 


hog. ETICS AND LEISI RE STUDIES 


Í 
| 
y | I 

nf I 

V 
f 
f 

| 
| 
| 
$) 
3 | 
| 
I 1S n "SI | 

"eSpon en t responsible for iries receive 1 any of the activities of the | 

"sib: uman E 
lerefor > ^eisure Studies 


316 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


24 Volleyball (1) staf 
26 Karate (1) Staf 
27 Tennis (1) suf 
29 Yoga (1) poor 
30 Fitness (1) pe 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) p 

13 Swimming/Life Saving (1 P 

34 Intermediate Swimming (1 pr 

37 Soccer (1) uf 

38 Racquetball (1) quf 

42 Aerobics (1 taf 

staf 


43 Tai Chi (1) 
45 Experimental Activities (1) 
Topic and amount of laboratory fee (it « harged) a 
Classes. May be repeated for credit 
50 CPR and First Aid (2) 
ertification in 
ount announced in Sche dule 


Í 
` 0 
nnounced in schedule 


stall 


i ; TM 
ardiopulmonary resuscitation and first 


» of Classes sul 


Training for 
+) g? 
jv 


Laboratory fee, am 
1 or 2) 


;4 Intermediate/Advanc ed Tennis (1 


e y 
theories of strategy; emphasis on ¢ ompetitivé pla 


Development ot skills 
lifetime sport staf 
:5 Swimming—Water Safety Instructor Certification (2 stall 
56 Scuba Diving (2 
Laboratory fee, amount announ ed in Schedule of Classes cul 
59 Team Sports (2 
(Fall) staf 
60 Racket Sports (2 
Spring) gta! 
61 Aquatic Leadership (2 
(Fall) sil Í 
62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2 m 
í 
(Spring Su 
65 Skiing (2 nd) 
ni 
Laboratory fee amount annount ed in Schedule 90] ! lasses (Sp? d 
68 Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 to rato "a 
Special intensive study ind skill development There may be a labo 
ymount announced in Schedule of t st 
HUMAN KINETICS 
Second Group gi | 
101 Experimental Course (3 í 
Topi to he announced in Sched le f Classes apod? 
103 Professional Foundations of r 
. ; ye 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies seure suð 
Nature one ind entif basis E} man kinetics and leis! f 
; i : st! 
orientation to professiona mpetencie od 
i : « gl? 
Sports Education Tec hnique and Analysis jay be rep? 
Techniques for teaching individual, dua ind team sports. MA s 
for credit Acaden year Jj 
Methods and Materials for Health Education uding p^ 
Conceptual approach to | losien and teaching, 1 À de 
[ pI te al 
and organization, methodolog lection a use of naterià " 
tion: basi health knowled; Spring y 
í ji 
129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3 and per I 
' í ni ' hing. * J 
Concepts skil ear w applied t eact ; coaches (P 
motor sk Fal $006) 
Introduction to Motor Development (3 ove di 
tu t i refinement ol ! damental m 


ç . 
study 


134 Sports and Nutrition (3 
he lutritie leeds t e Xé 
nutrition needs development o I 
Ssport/activity Jé n 1 I ncatic 
lems affecting por I 
138 


Organization, Administration, and M 
Physical Education. Sports, 
GCurricul m, adr 


Sports and exercise prog 


Principles of Coac hing 
Study of I 


139 


Xt 


Sports opring 

140 Exercise and Sport Psychology 
Study of ne hological aspects of ete 
ics, inclu 8 personality, motivation, pert 
tehavioral chang strategies ai factors 
tec hniq le Fal 

145 Working, Stress, and Human Values 
(Form, 


riy HKI i55 
Recogn itio 


c ar, 


revention, and t j 
pi 
humanisti inquiry int values ittitudes 
i Various profes T Admission by permiss 
46 € 
> Stress Managen ment, Burnout, and 
{Former}, HKLS 166 
The nature revention, a the 
Students wi] lesi overa tre cmm 
aC hieveme; t of life numa a 
P Admis ssion by permis t inst : " 
0 . — 
Introdu, lion to Haman Anatomy (3 
?YStemati. Study of the str ‘the f 
Muscles nd cl 
15 and ur nus 1 IEC ° 
1 Kinesiology } 
phe 5 of human movement luding me 
152 Ph e ology Prerequisite: an pproved z 
p Siology of Exercise 
emery HKI c 64 
4 be physiol ica ICtior f the b 
T i "vs 
158 af Ons Prerequisite HKLS permissic 
Safe 
S ly: Pre "vention and Care of Sports Injuries 
ülety edu atio hilits nsa ' id 
Bart ed lon, liability, prey: | an 
nr 
159 Physi, aj g facilitie ind equipme 
- ical C o i ditioning and Reconditioning 
Ourse is de T tur 
` designed provide lecture i 
and lower Asta E 


anagement of 
and Exercise Programs 


otensland 
aSSeSsing 


that are 


n , } 
[e roi 
ion prot 


Stall 


to physical edu ation 


issociated wit} 


i 
rai 
vashma 
y Irome 
hat rate 
efficie er 
tat 
p 15 t 
Pau 
ina ny 1 
opring 
Fa 
Xe t hese 
Fa 
Stall 
ries; relate 
Staff 


De 


ERES TUN 


f OF INSTRUC ION 


318 COURS 
175 Student Teaching Field Experiences (3 to 9j Nashman, Paup 
(Formerly HKLS 133] 
Prerequisite HmKn 161-62 or equivalent Admission by permission of 
instructor (Fall and spring 
Staf 
„dit 


184 Workshop (1 to 3 
f Classes. May be repeated for crt 


l'opic to be announ« ed Schedule o 


with permission of advisor 
Third Group 
staf 


201 Experimental Course (3 
yf Classes 
staf 


Topic to be ar nnounced in Si hedule 
2 Motor Learning and Performance (J ts 
xtormance theories, conce? 


Variables of per pti ial moros leart 
ind models of aie appl ied t nd coaching (Fall) quí 
205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: " 
Diagnostic- Therapeutic Techniques (3 . and 
Programs perceptual motor theray ind their basic assumption? xi 
diagnostic-therapeuti techni 1 Fal 95 
)0 idrenced Concepts in Motor De velopment Sod", 
Study and practice in te 1iques ot criti 1] observance and analysis of M4 
behavior throughout th span, with specia emphas! n period from 
to age eight and or | the aged (5pring qui 
239 Administration of Therapeutic Rec reation Services (3 imp 
Overview of nistrative processt ecessarv for the deve lopment, ! ‘pled 
mentatior ind sluation of therapeuti ecreation or diste 
elderly, and r sper jopulations. Empha vinistrativt d 
tencies in planning rganization, program developmen! sluatio” 
fiscal management spring sta! 
| Therapeutic Recreation Practic e (3 m 
Professional competent es for delivery ol therapeut recreation ser di? 
I dicapped popu at link riented sett s. F mphasis on y V 
l men activit inalvsis, treatment prof ig, doc umenta c rind 
_ relationshi p of therapeutic recreation to t tal rel sbilitation goals: Ua» 
ditions (3) d£ 


; Medical Aspec cts of dear gs and Handicapping Cor 
and tri :umatic MT. 


Etiology, symptomology and treatment of chronic i m 
associated with ha dic upping conditions nplications tor program yi 
facility development as related t: therapeutic recreation adaptiv“ d i 
educat ind other therapie Fa g 
D : n y " : i io 
151 Theories and Techniques of Leisure Life-Style Planning (3 uci 
( 
Overview of theories a! d concepts ol leisure t inseling leisurt i T 
s ^ | technid } 
ind leisure lile-styie innin Emphas methods ane i 
eisure assessments and program | lanning for leisure education. p 
. : "I mu 
52 Supervision in Recreation/Therapeutic Rec reation (3 atero of 
Overview of organizational dynamics, grou] processes and n ot 
relationships as related to supé ion. Theory, d cussion, and 8 , 
" 
ences in group proct ind superv ry tec! que P 
pn" 
.5 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription / and i 
Methods and techniques tor pro’ li dividual zed exerc! ftne 
. hvsica 
prescriptions based on measuremt t and evaluation o! ph ing) 
: : pring al 
:ealth-related variabit Prerequisite HmkKn 150, 1 Y (Spr of 
956 $ Me » (3 ET 
ps tedicine pabilita® 
Theory, p! e. and research in agnosti itment, Tt off 
vaii ol sports related injuries gw? 
157 Principles and Concepts of ip 
Employee Health/Fitness Programs n ihe" il 
General overview of the employee ht ilth/fitness movement ions wh 
4 ica i 
ther yuntries. Publi ind private hea th policy imp jatin y 
` „nds ?* Ju 
inalvzed together witi itio econo! al į political trem on act 
edures and curre 


259 Exercise. Stress, and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3 


Gorman 
Applic d phy siology of 


exercise and psychol gical stress in relation to 
Pronary artery disease and mvo« ardial infarction; the princ iples and practice 
Spa patients recovering from a coronary event (heart attack or 
of rehabil t K f patien «e \ dtes reduction Prerequisite 
heart urgery) by exercise therapy and act : 
HmKn 152 Fall) Staff 
480 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3 
Workshops with emphasis 


iporary issues and problems develop 
ment of advan ed professio 


( 
Permission of advisor Fall and spr ng Staff 
282 Internationa] Experiences (1 to t j 
May be repeated for redit with pprova f advisor i 1 Stafi 
“83 Practic um (3 to 6 i ne nference 
Field Work, internship, and/or jnstracs u! practice, including conf 
ww we € ^ t with permissio; I advisor 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once f -n WE TX : 
(Fall and spring) Staff 
d! 
<30 Advanced Seminar (1 to à; Fall and n 
ay be repeated for redit with approval of a : B e. 1 Staff 
, Dreen and H 
<93 Independent Study (1 to 6 
ay be repeated for credit wit! I Staff 
205 Dreen and é 
<97 Advanced Topical Studies f th tudent 
Independent esearch and study pertinent ¢ l " 
= Tov Fall and spri 
: l'érequisito Educ 295 permiss 
299 Tha.: 
id j Thesis Resear« h (t 
TR Pr 


Staff 
AV ; 
8 AND TOURISM 
*conq Gr 
10 k taff 
l Perimenta} Course 
ormer|y TET 100 
Pics annou, d in the Schedu es 
104 - inni unced S " RA 
roduc lion to T ravel and Tourism : 
Urvey of the travel and to em - | r with «€ Isis i i Ké I 
lourisn us à ; f to t destinat ind the | 
113 COnomi. ind socia act of t S } 1 nt 
1 Prets Hawk Rack | 
ic Um [I | 
"actical experi. in V , s € Acade 
143 ~x and Summer 
[i ie j R 
Jurist Accommodations and the Hospitality Industry 
1 2 Overview of th, asic principles involved in the managemen era 
Marketing and fina icing of hotels restaurants d other ! rist ac i 
14 tions laciliti. ring 
i" . ^68, and service »prin 
Our; x : »Div k 
Ba tst Attrac tions and Activities (3 
JI! Principle I plan eveloping ind managing nat rai a ld 
Made ict A k ems, as w 
Sector resorte N ^ . S are exa í 
darius Tecreation a > » tourists xamined 
145 eir p, tsonal, ecn, nd « ita acts 
> Trave] , > econorr - i i y Stafi 
and s and Tourism Advertising, Public Relations 
"n ales Te hniques 
Views anc lies h j ; j t 
0 I 1 í 
= trave) ind toy , r f e tech d 
Selecta o I 
( { 
"8 Tou rie sen Studies and current ract Sp R 
s an ta 
Socio, "arae leristics and Behavior 
types -9nomi, demogran} ind psych har 
Pes o tourist | 
deve R Í " 
a 1 Ce travel | 
otal 
Overy, prism l'ransportation Systems 
Ol t ey — = 


COURSES OF INS RUCTION 
ems of transport 


different syst 
tems © 


1 evaluation aspects ol the 
istribution sys 


development ot tr 
Fall) H 
stu 


al, marketing, anc 
avel d 


tion. Limited emphasis on the 
isportation modes 
(1 to 12 r 

(Fall, spring: an 


foreign country tor study of a specific topk 


support specific trai 
172 International Experiences 


1/4 


staf 


summer) 
173 Independent Study (1 to 6 5 
Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of spec ial inter 
demonstrated competency tor independent work and perm" 
(Fall, sp? 


Mav be repeated for credit 


Travel to a 


Prerequisite 


sion of advisor and instruc tor 
and summer m 
178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings 3) 
sul 


Same as Educ 178 

184 Workshop (110 6) ste 
Topics announced in tt dl 

1 of advisor 


1 International Tourism D 


1e Schedule of Glasses May be repeated for crt 
(Fall, spring, and summer) oil 


estinations (3) m 
; "esl 
tourist destinations Gue? 


permissior 


193 Domestic anc 
Physical and cultural geography of major 
relationships; information systems 
Third Group í 
s» 
201 Experimental Course (3) 
Formerly T&T 200) yu 
€ a m 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall, spring, and $U y 
230 Organization and Management of Airlines (3 ; PE 
tional passenger air transportation A 


and intern 
and evaluat! arai 


of airline op yp 
and related , 


Overview of domestic 
Analysis of planning, financing, t perating marketing 
Legal and regulatory aspects 


transportation systems 


Attention is devoted to development ot infrastructure 
services (Summer Haw” | 
, and Environmental 1 

" 

j 


49 Economic, Socioc ultural 


Aspects of Tourism (3) , sp 
; T ues; $ 
development and cultural và (Fa! 


Impact of tourism on e onomi« 
emphasis on psy‘ hosocial physical and community impacts. | 
summer) sai 
50 Administration of Travel and Tourism Services | 3) sint 
Organization and management concepts theories, and issues; stres iro” 

cation of theory through analysis ot short case examples draw? ag) 
broader range ot the travel and tourism industry (Fall and $P p^ 
‘00 


260 Tourism Development (3 
t ourism : 
ot tour 


theory and principles 


Relationship ol economit 
applications of finan ial analysis techniques to the travel ane " 
Fall and spring - oui ," ; 
261 Planning for Tourism (3 Anzola-Betaner cul 
Integrated planning tor travel and tourism organizations jd? jo 
physical development fo! comprehensive tourism projects: con if 
basic concepts, approaches and models (Fall and summe!) ^ 
262 Tourism Policy Analysis (3 to T 
Understanding components of tourism policy developmen tion , 
tourism policy analysis and description ol tourism organ” wit 
government and private sector (Spring and summer) pwye! p^ 
63 Tourism Marketing (3) ustry P f 
in marketing travel 10% apts " 
WA 


nd techniques employed 
sector comp? ind © yi 
ket! ul 


Concepts € 

and services, int luding its public and private of 

ment of the tourism product development Ol the mà prom 
of spect 


the marketing pian, and analysis 


Fall and spring) 


preparation ol 


programs 
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270 Travel and Tourism Researc h (3 


Analysis of gener 


Study of travel and tourisn Spring and su 
Advanced Workshop (1 to ¢ 

Workshops witl 
ment of advanced professional 


permission of ad 
282 Inte 


Moeller Cook 

I I ) the 

lr arch methods and tools and their application to the 
ai research n ] > an 


280 


5taff 
I levelor 
my h 1818 On Cr itemporarv Ssues and proble ns; deve lop 
emphasis on cor I 
impetencies. May be repeated for « redit with 
Ut Hl ELLI i 
visor (Fall 


rnational Experiences (1 t 


and summer) 
12 
O 14 


Staff 
ted for 
| pit ay > repeated for 
Travel to ! foreign country for study of à specific topic. May be rey 
vit : pring, ar mmer 
Credit with approval of advisor Fall, spring, and su 
T 4 
“83 Practic um (3 t 


) tot 


Hawkins and Staff 
j ir uctinr 
Field work, internship, and/or instr iction 


1 Ice, including oÜnference 
P : with permi sion of advisor 
and/or seminar Mav be repeated e for redit w u permissk 
(Fall Spring, and summer Staff 
290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) " x Fall, spring, and 
May be repeated for credi with approval of advis< fem 
>, Summer) Staff 
} <93 Independent Study (1 to 6 i Fal ring, and 
May be repeated for credit wit} approval of adv 
Summer) Moeller 
y . " . il 
«96 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services , techniques, and other 
“antitative analysis resource identification, design te n Fall and 
> hinata " I rvices H aln 
Systems approaches applied to trav souris r 
Summer) 
297 nmer) Staff 
““* Advan ed Topical Studies " " f the student 
Ndependent research and study pertinent to + whe.» ' Fal 
> T , " n miseci M instruc [ i 
Prerequisite Educ 295 a LIU T pe 
299 „Pring, and summer) Staff 
; esis Research I to 6 for 
f taff memher Mav be eated for 
Ndividual research under guidance stan met i l 2?7( 
red 'rerequisite: Educ 295 and I&T 270 or 
edit with approval of advisor. Pre equisi 
l pe rmission of instructor Fall. s rine id summer 


Vontress 


lir, D.W Dew (fF 
Jessors P 


Finnerty Fried, C.H. Hoare. C F Scho 
Chalofsky Visiting 
r Ginter (V 


L. Winkler, D 


tesearch 


1 Hur 


in Development for progra S OI study le í 
1 Educat und H n Develop 
velopme t, Ed icat per X 
Experienc e in Education and Ri 
^N "source y » ! to f 
Field, u e Development mee ae 
E Internshi, ind instruct l t ssio I 
162 Instructo, Fal] = : 
we tio f $ Heddesheimer, W inkler 
htro 50 Counseling (3 1 
Or : tor Survey defin lions, s pe prir pies, f ica 
163 Pe nization, services, en erging trends, and issues 
à a l 
Me ~ Social Adjustment 
i 'alth Probler 'mphasis on needs of l 
1 Othe ms; empha ! 
93 94 n TS we Ing With childre, ind adolescents F 


erch and | 
ndepe 
Individuai depe 


ndent Study (arr 
esearch inder guidance of a staff men t 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


200 Special ag in Counseling (art 
Topics to be anne junced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for 


credit 
Foundations of Counseling (3 Heddesheimer, Winkle 
Introductory survey: definitions, historical backgroum"^ 
(Fall and spring) 
leshe »imet 


scope, principles 

organization, services, emerging trends, and issues 
:3 Counseling Interview Skills (3 Hed« 
»ctures 


Edu 


Formerly Educ 352 
Acquisition ol counseling skills common to all theories through le 
demonstrations by faculty, role playing, and videotaping Prerequisite 
251 or permissio! ructor Fall 

winkle 


254 Personal and Soc ial Adjustment (3) 


Formerly Educ 357) à 

Mental health probler ns emphasis on needs of counselors teachers. an? 

others working wi ith children and adolescents (Spring A 

55 Career Development and Information (3) Vontre 
(Formerly Educ 257 

of work 


Theories of career development; factors influencing the world 
; and using personal cupatio? 


prox edures for evalu ating educational, and oc 


nformation. Prerequisite: Cnsl 251 Fall yr 
' Individual reta in Counseling (3) win 

Formerly Educ 253 l 

en 

and appraisal techniques Deve lopi gl 


Detailed study of individual analysis 


study. Prerequisite equivalent 


of systematic case Educ 112 or 


n 
lesheimer, V ont 


tions and role changes that occur tor older persons 


pou 


251 (Fall) 
/59 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) Hed: 
Formerly Educ 258 . ip 
Theories and practices of counseling. Prerequisite 12 semester hou 
counseling, including ¢ * 255 and 257 (Fall and spring) W 
261 Counseling in Groups (J) Heddesheimer, Winkler, Linko 
(Formerly Educ 355 A 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups ] 
niques and practice in group counseling Prerequisite: Cnsl 251; cone 
registration: Educ 258 (Spring and summer ront 
263 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3 va 
(Formerly Educ 354) die 
Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally different inj 9 
Emphasis on counseling members of cultural minorities (Spr : 
summer g” 
:7 Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs (3 
(Formerly Educ 249) i "d 
History, legislation, and foundations of prac tice of counseling 1? ^ 
assistance programs 3 "d 
269 Counseling Substance Abusers (3) Fine 
(Formerly Educ 250 "T d 
Individual, group, family, and self-help counseling applied to $ t 
abusers "d 
271 Family Counseling (3 1 
(Formerly Educ 268) T. á 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the clien ilie 
Didactic presentations, role playing, and work with simulated fam y 
(Spring) wit 
272 Human Sexuality for ( 'ounselors (3) s 
Formerly Educ 267 "m d 
The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness urs vt c 
sexuality as it relates to counseling in contemporary SOC jet md 
274 Counseling Older Persons (3) " 
(Formerly Educ 353) pe lif 
Special considerations ind counseling emphases in regard to r 
(Summe 


HUMAN SERVICES 323 
276 Foundations of Re 
(Formerly Edu 
Survey of 


habilitation (3 Staff 
365 


history philosophy legislation, roles 
Selected fiel 


ind services. Visits to 
d sites Fall 
278 Psychosox ial Aspects of Disabilities Linkowski 
(Formerly Educ 363 


Impact of disabilities and oncept of n 


Job Development and Placement (3 Finnerty-Fried 
(Formerly Educ 360 
Job development and modification: placement of disal 
(Spring) 

edical As 
(Formerly I 


280 


rmalization (Fall 


led persons 


281 pects of Disabilities (3 


Linkowski 
duc 361) 
$ Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications (Fall) 
284 Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3 

(Formerly Ed 


sduc 261 
First half of 


nce for degree candidates in 
counseling Admission by permission of instru 
253, 2 


ictor. Prerequisite: Cns] 251 
x 255, 257 and 259 
TA 
485 Internship in € 


ormerly Ẹ 


Staff 


two-semester ‘nical experien 


ounseling and Human Deve 
duc 262) 
“€cond half of 
293-94 pounseling Admission by 
esearch 
Individua 


lopment (3 Staff 


two-semester CcHnical experience for 


permission of instructor Frerequisite: Cns] 284 
and Independent Study (1 to 3 Staff 
Program and confer 


degree candidates in 


l research under 

99 The arranged with 
nesis Researc h (3 
9rmer]ly Edu; 


guidance of a staff member 
an instructor Academic year 
j Staff 
299—300 

quired of M.A Ed.&H.D degree 
"all 


q 


and 


tates writing master's theses 
352 and Spring | 
(p BAnization and Administration of Counseling Services (3 Vontress | 
: Ormer], duc 252 
ri le — : : : 
i nciples and procedures tor designing and implementing counseling ser fà 
Vices Ad " 
)8 “mission by permission of instructor opring 
dvanc it peu ur dien t : f 
Yit “ed Theories of Counseling Vontress ý 
“tu I . LV 
atic Cal analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and consider lt 
or : 
o : of their Implications for prac tice. Intended for Educ ation Specialist and 
Cle I pa ^ 
Jur T of ducati degree indidates whose area of Concentration is 
ISelino : 
359 eine Admission by permission of instructor Fall 
0 r 
(Forn aar Internship in Counseling (3—3 Heddesheimer 
361 Semi Y Educ 441-47 
“minar: unseling Staff | 
391 4*4 
Staff 


esearch a writing of an approved 
t ect t major advisor and dissertatic 
A > 
MLON RESQ “e. Prerequisite: Educ 39 
“~ I P 
13: E DEVEI OPMENT 
3 Super, [ 
Human | .. Perience in Education and 
Pieldwor source Development (3 to ¢ Staff 
“wo Interns} ue m d we b 
17 str il practice. Admissi 


pring 
8 Conferences and Meetings (3 


Nadler 
Sou Ce Peo Se of design committees. stee ommittees, select on of 
?Decia att Ple, site select exhibits, and relat to supplier persor 
ence " ention to 


193 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


180 Facilitating Adult Learning (3) staf 
(Formerly Educ 380 T 
Emphasis on developing and/or improving skills in formal instruction, using 
a wide variety of instruc tional strategies in adult learning situations 
(Summer) a 

94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Su" 
Individual research under guidance of a stati member (Academic yes) 
200 Special Workshop in Human Resource Development (arr.j = 
Topics to be announced in the 5« hedule of Classes. May be repeated fo 
credit EU 
236 Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3 su. 
Analvsis of the nature and scope of human resource development techni 
training in industry, g vernment organizations, 4 id labor unions (Fal í 
37 Designing Technical Training Programs (3) q^ 
Applications of performance based, criterion-referent ed design models 
technical skills training programs Spring) ou 
239 International Programs in Adult Learning (3) pi^ 
The use of adult learning programs adult education, human reso". 
development, higher education, etc.), in various parts of the world, 
provided bv international agencies multinational companies, and pu i 
econo” 


26 


2t 


foundations. Emphasis on national development 


growth Spring) 
3 Human Resource Development (3) 


Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds 


development personnel program areas 

preparation or experience in training, education 
(Fall and spring) 

;4 Design of Training Programs in 
Human Resource Development (3 


education, and development program 


Training 
will be planned using 
Prerequisite: HRD 263 and permission 
Internship in Adult Learning and Human 
Resource Development (3 to 6 

(Formerly Educ 372 

Supervised experience in selec ted ar 
adult education. Admission bv permission of i 
79 Adult Education(3) 


and objectives 


to 


eas ol 


Current concepts 


social problems, 


roles of 


Prerequisite adequate P 


humar 
rofes: 


and development. 


s for various cli 
model 


the critical-events cont eptual 
Fall and $P 


Xf instructor 


human resource dev 


istructor 


historical development 


a 
sw 
Nadler and J 


ent 
ring) 1 


Nadler 8? 


elopme? 
(Spring poe" 
oi 
agencies in "m 
h inter? 


personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community throug ji 

Fall vy 

180 Program Planning in Adult Education (3 jag 
Determining educational needs for adults in s« hool and nons hoo of ad 
designing programs and instruction budgeting and chedulin’ 979 ? 
programs Field work with sponsoring agency Prerequisite: "m qii 
yermission of instructor Spring nd? 

281 Adult Learning (3 Hoare " d 
(Formerly Educ 381 3 f 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and orid 9 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychologic al physica 1) j 
environment in adult education situations Fall and summer nd” 

282 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) Greenb? i 
(Formerly Educ 382 g Let 
Methods, techniques ind devices for adult learning; develoP aj 
oriented learning situations in adult learning programs (Fa 4 

283 Interviewing Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) y 
(Formerly Educ 383 ls jor the Dist 
Applications of interviewing, coaching, and « ounseling skil 5 ions! 

various occup 


resource development specialist and others in 
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284 Ey 


> r: 
aluation of Adult Learning Programs 


Staff 
(Forme 184 Ha ie eae 
“sles tor adult learning programs in business, ind 
Evah ition I i et d communit organizations, and agencies 
try, gov voluntary and « ım 
to Nadler and Staff 
‘ i ^r adler an« all 
“86 Curre nt Issues in Adult Learning Programs 
Ranen; is $ | th is te t ind human resource 
urrent issues ind trends ihe 1 
de velopment opring and summer 


287 Management of Adult Learning Programs 


Staff 
(Formerly Ed IC 3E S, staff recruitment 
Program dministration in school and nonsch le stall (effectis 
s > ia nd maintenance of e e d 
and develop yme ascal operations, facilities Wm j 
community relat ions »pring Staff 
“89 Consultant Client Re "lationships in 
uman Resource Development (3 
aniy E Ed 


aui 389 
xaminatio 


proce nsultant t aviors, and 

of the consulting process iltan 

: f vid 1 organization 

dilemm, 15, using theory and field experience fo vid thinadaie 

> 7 r ai o i 1 
al deve lopment Prerequisite Educ 26 </9 apy 

- (Fall and sprin 
493. c I g 


esearch 


Staff 
and Inde pendent Study (1 t iber. Program and confer 
Individu al resear h unde T guidan« e of a st iff me mper. Pr rar l 

299.4, &Nces alrang 


ed with an instructor Academic year 

esis Resear, h (3-3) 

paired of M A 

(Fall a 
^. Semina 
(Former) 
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27 Se 


Staff 
in Ed.&H.D. degree nd L 


iting master's theses 


nd Sprin 
ar: : Adult Educ 


H 


Nadler 
ation (arr 

u^ E Nadler 
mi inar: Human Resource Development (arr 

379 p ,ormerly Edu 427 

acticum in Adult Le 
Supervised 
tuman re 


an (Fall 
391 Dice 


t Nadler 
arning Programs (3 e Nes 
m [ luit education ; 1 
nce various forms of aduit 
practical experience in a be - 
Source deve opment. Admiss by permission of ins ructor 
and Spring) 


lation Rese 


arch (arr.) 
Forme rl 


Staff 
Educ 491) 
ac Paration of a 


doc tora] l di isse 
Commit. 
Ht 


research outline 
rtation under the directio } 


) Issertation 
Prerequisite Educ 390 


to Rehabilitation (3 Fir 
W of reh; ibilitation nri 
Islation 


» Sett 
upe TVise 


Ings, and practice 
Sed Expe rience in 


Education and 
n Resour; e 
leld "or 


Hoare 
Development 3 to € 


ind instruct 


pr iümission by permission 
[ | 1 enrir 
gram (Fal) ind sy 


g 
m Planning and Development 


Ferrante 
Bencies (3 


Hoare 
ation of 


Program 


inalyze a variet I 

TORTams Planned opr — 
and Administration NE 
an Services 3 


1ger 


ns, person 
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e commu 


facilities, and maintenance of effectiv 


nel and program supervision 
nity relations (Spring) 
193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) suf 
ler guidance of a staff member (Academic oat 
I 


Individual research unt 
195 Seminar in Human Se 


rvices: Current Issues (3) A 
in human services. Ea h student ¢ onducls 7 
| completes 


Analysis ol selected issues 
investigation of an identified problem in human services ant ) 
skill assessment project Admission by permission of instruc tor (Spring 
Services (arr.) st 
ated fof 


200 Special Workshop in Human 


Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repe 


credit 


Ep" — 


HUMANITIES 


Humanities Steering Commi 
J.A.A. Plotz (( oordinator 


l'hibault, I 


designed 


ourses de 


ttee jf 
J. Butler, G. Carter, R P. Churchill, E.A Fisher, N.N Natov.” | 


).D. Wallace 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers a set of interdisciplinary coU 
to provide à í oherent introduction to classic works in the humanities: ^j 
sal with historical figures, creative works of art and literature, syster je 
jns that are the common property ol educate? | 
s of Western culture require 


philosophy, and religious traditi« 
The full interpretation ot these func 


ollaborat 
Colur 


the fulfillment of the meaningtu! ! 


3 


43 


45 


nbian College students may 


jamental source 
f study encompasst 
r hours of the 


Je" , 
xd in the humani" gri 


: of faculty from all disc iplines o 
use up to 6 semeste „se courses 
initiation requirement in the humanities. 

sil 


IOI 


" 


judai, ^ 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3 
Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, jw 
Christian traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, histori ug | 
ings, oratory, creation stories, sc riptural traditions, philosophy, an T^ 9 f 
autobiography. Most sections are to be taken in conjunction with ^ 
(Fall and spring) sj 
2 Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Voltaire (3) ale AŚ 
xts from the Mid y, 57 


context ol central te 


An examination in histork al d 
- | i " ] 
snd the Enlightenment: Aquinas Dante, Machia” Mill” 


: cartes: 
Bacon, Shakespeare Rabelais, Descart? si 


(Spring) 
i 
3) mu 
rican art pt i 


the Renaissance 
mus, Luther, Montaigne 


Locke, and Voltaire 


4 Studies in 19th-Century Culture (3 
Through study ol representative works of E uropean and Ame r ‘ 
literature, drama philosophy and theology, students are introdue wit 


^ s 0 
themes of 19th-century culture and are initiated into the metho " ithi® y 
Í 


wi 
interpretation characteristic of the different 


disciplines "T. 
19th-century resources of Washington form 


and 

humanities. The 

(Academic year 

j 

] development of Western « ivilization ffe 
A.D. Hmn 43 « onsiders the 

rough 


curriculum 
44 Classical Humanities (3 
Lectures in the origins àn« 


imately 3000 B.C. to 1300 
of Classik al Greece tł 


Aeschylus Sophocles, Eurip " i 

Aristotle. Hmn 44 conside? asit" g 
'hroughi reading? | sg 
throug jieval ro 


Testament period and 
Testament and in Homer 
Herodotus Thucydides, Plato, and 
tion of the Roman Empire and of medieval Europe 
Tacitus, St. Augustine Aquinas and Dante and in 

ru 


met 


Offered off campus only 
46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) gn ond 
Lectures in the development of Western civilization from the s ture th y 
and Neo¢ lassica m polie 


Hmn 45 considers Renaissance 


Cellini, Shakespeare Cervantes, 


centuries 
readings in Mac hiavelli 


n works by Goethe 


F hort 
Joy Offered off can : t, Niet he, M Chekh: ind 
INDIV 
AUIVIDI A 
— AL ( ` 
à *RADUATI PROGRAMS 
0) i 
^ "mittee on Individ > 
^ ice fp. idual Programs 
à rogram Dire ' A 
Ufford P.H 3 . n D A.D. A t B.I | 
I € NF Im 
" eng ' V.D. Grimti T.I 
lhe : 
wadu 
ty ate Schoo 
dents. with idual heii sme 
^ sted below nrima: 
egre. v indiv dualiz I rv og tud x rpe 
or Indiy ommittee o i : a 
Vidual p 5: vhici super l | 
rograms st Ident« rovid r : y responsibility 
Ider provides th« } ty f } c" 
y i ( y e i r 
490 C - 
:olloqu 
ium on Inter 
CO re rdisciplinary Methodologies taff 
! 1$ Irom several spectiy f+} NA 
: ary study and 1 conditis es 0 the problems inherent 
ly i Í re } Jit e th ' WET 1s 
and strategies for « T à orms 
4 cces ase studies )ff j i^ 
Ht a a h l€ ra it 
AFFAIRS 
€ ite n 
: ©rnational Affairs ters a tidiscip | 
tidiscipl ) n leading : 
af Br TO Of Arts and Master of Art t xe] ee ae | 
affair Vides gt u xe" : nian z ; i | 
. T udents wit! nerd k tonal aliairs. The 2 
leo 1 à Droad ba "TO í th 0 T 
Biona} are as 9pportunit es to spe " a ig Aue vrgalbr wc ae miernational | A 
Bache : x pecialize in one of the tr nal disciplines or in a | d 
è . lines or in & 
ust be fulf ts wit} maior r | ] 
l. The aled par terna iffairs—The following ae 
| ten. } wing requirement HH 
2p enera] req 5 
3 *equiren S t i 
Mente ^ "QUuisit, cou ANS stated ler the School of Internat A 
rses e tha , ^ atm 7 
3 4 Set It MT! hoc ot intern t 1a Affa rs { r R 
langy Wire, cor gw = iip 
: " urse 
( Age S for t} m 
"80g 13: (may be | the major—Econ 181-82: the third , 
32 iterat é, the third year of study of a f Á 
3 “, 133 134 “ature courses ta tht * **Uuy Of à foreign , 
: Aaa > taugnt in the 1 } r K 
: 50, x M 135 145 146. 147. on imme í rse sele trom 4 
fon. Fifteen, 9^; PSc 140 | tenn, ^w — ! f 
T Seta and either 142 or 144 l E m Hist f 
h Wing lester ho: f i*Z Or 144 p 
lay ou 77$ of additior | 
Not be p Options tuona urse work must be selected fr I n } f 
Inte; 3ppli dt courses taken tuifilin — abea i 
N ne ^d to + iniim ent of required rses for tł 
ffair tiong] ! : he Sele Cted aT f : = Eas ud -n 
13 5, for Politic E - 
133 -OlCes g Courses 
49 137 1 haping the w z ce iternat 
' 1€ ^ 147 world ye ce 
Inter, ' 178, 189 tst 137, 139 ected’ trom Geog 12 
and Nationa) 183 184. 18r 3 42,144, 14¢ 
101 Practice economii S . 
å 102 in Intern COUrses ( 
Inte," 10. 1 nationa] trade WP Spa poly 
info Mation 1, 122 134 "3 160, 166, 173: I 
160, 1 173; Econ 
Pul Nation "omm nicat 9l 111, 11 
J Mic relay; Program, "cations rses icer A a 
j ame oncerned with ths a 
PS, tiong Select Public opinion , sycl m 2 cuin ^ internationa 
Region, Pp Ps, > ed from Anth 150 1 T ir Prosper. Ural relations, and 
: 20 nth 15 ), 157, 161. 162. 168: ( )5.] 1 i 
Africo Study. 129, 146; p, H^ 20 Se 208; 008 125; Jour 145, 146 
j 
l Euro; COursax Se entratic e of t 
E > Sele : eT w rea 
S 52 158. ses ek ‘ed fron Geog 154 Hi t116 
: ‘ n écin 4 eO 15 ist [ PS in f Í 
Qr E 5 PSc ape “Sa irom I | i il TAS 
17 “Ost 105. € 17; Hist 0—29 1 l 
1 Geog : Courses : r> 130, 131, 1( 4, 141—42, 14 49 
f ele > 
i Atir )6 Hist i » led fr im Ant} } 
?l, 165 lérico 18 18% 1a 1« I - ai wa; Sco —- 
W102, 163 Oisen ..; 1, 196: Ja p< i z 
TA Idd), 64 165 - ler ted tr m A ntl , i - - 
^ 17g. Course PSc 183. 184 " : S VIO 101; Hiat 
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265; 


* 


scted from Econ 133, 134 Geog 


courses sele 
165, 166 


t Union and Eastern Europe 
165, 168; Slav 161-62 


Hist 137, 145, 146, 188 PSc 108, 131 or 
gram 


This multidisciplinary pro 
nerà 


broad categories of ge 
in anthropology; 


history, polite 


the field of international affairs 


mphasis within the three 
Graduate courses 


1 regional science, 


Master of Arts in 
choice of subject e 
fields, and regional fields 


omics geography anc 


iffers a wide 
fields, supplementary 


business administration, econ 
science, psychology, and sociology are applic able to the fields a 
Prerequisite the admission requirements stated under the School of Internation, 
requirements stated under the School o! Internatio 

1$ 


al field from those 
a thesis must © 
m 
the program 
itial rese. 


Affairs. Required: the general 
Affairs. All degree candidates must select at least one gener 
lates who select a 36 semester-hour program without 


take no more than 21 
ars requiring the | 


hours in one department 


below. Candi« 
reparation ol substar 


four fields and may 


include at least two researt h semin 
papers. ( andidates who select a 30-semester-hour program with a thesis must € w 
" zi 
addition to thesis resear h. must take a minimum of 24 seme j 
hours 


with no more than 15 


y, $0 Jong” 
: pel 


three fields and, ir 


juate course work in at least two departments 


hours of grac 
anv one department 

Bevond these limits students are 
program 


the fields listed belov 

chosen with a view to | in 
s” 

ed on their selected field 


free to select any ot 


comprise a coherent Courses should be 


they 
relevance to the selected fields. Candidates will be examin 
the Master's Comprehensive Examination jii 
General fields—At least one general field must be chosen trom international po p% 
PSc 230 and 231), modern politic al theory | 
281-82 or 283-84) o 


(PSc 240 and 241), comparative politics 
tional economics (Econ 2 ti 
,, intern? 


205 and either 206 or 207) and internat 
Supplementary fields—Fields regularly offered include international law no" 
al organization international economic development comparative aspe ts of om tol 
nism, U.S. diplomatic history US. foreign policy, U.S. foreign e onomic policy. Py 
1 science, technology: and P 


national security policy, and sci 
i? 


Middle Bast: A | 
hic 


f strategy and policy 
policy 
Regional fields—Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union 
South and Southeast Asia, China Japan, and Latin America (for each geograp 
courses are generally avail able in modern history government and politic s, an 
p 
91 East Asia-Past and Present | 3) ] Associated jp! 
An interdisciplinary course offering à í omprehensive and integral rind! 
duction to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (SP io! 
156 InterFuture: Independent Study Abroad (15) 
research in the United States an ] one 
InterFuture scholars are se 
le for independent researc 


(Spring) 


problems) 


Johnson anc 


Comparative 4 
included in the InterFuture program lec 


\demic record and aptituc 


basis of aci 
environment. Enrollment limited to SIA juniors f 
$ P $ ‘ $ n V 
190 Special Topics in International Affairs (3) j 
: i yore Call S 
Courses designed to focus on nternational affairs issues of a (fa! 
topical nature. Topics annount ed in the Schedule of ¢ lasses: J 


spring) 
195 Internship: International Affairs (1 to 6 nists 
Faculty-supervised internships in the Department of State, oT r d 
concerned with internati et) è 

and su so 


ind other agencies 


American States 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall, spring ^ 
i | n i anc y) 
287 Problems in Latin American Klaren f g 
Civilization (3) pet 
n e IF iti 
each student writes a report on som js" 
by P* " 


Interdisciplinary seminar 
selected key theme May be repeated for redit Admission 
Fall and spring) ! 


rnational Affairs (3 
iffairs issues of € 


instructor 
90 Special Topics in Inte 


| to focus on internati nal 


Courses designed 


topical nature Topics announ« ed in the Schedule of ( 


asses (Fall and 
! Spring) 
€ 7T 
499—300 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 
ITALIAN 
See 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 
Ss E s . 
! $0, Soria] Lecturers | L. Dennis, J. ( oidsmith, L.B. Laurent 
i i . 
*4880c. ^ TOfessors R.C. Willson, C.W Puffenbar Visiting 
nm "rofessoria] Lecturers J.P McGill, W.R Fonda, R.R. Mueller, T.O. ( ron, D 
aur 
Assista’ ; ^ Fogarty D.L. Smith 
I À 
B » Professoria] Lecturers E.B Feldman, M.( 5heward 
Ache 
Nents telor of Arts with a maior ir rnaiism (departmental)—The tollowing require 
$m [ : 1 1jo1 irna 1 
E m E be fulfilled 
[e 


Studen senera] requ 


Irements stated under Col 


/lumbian College of Arts ar 
“atistyi, D anning to major in journalism should take Engl 11 rather than 
2 Pre the English composition requirement 
. equis ! TEA ; 
3 eq Wisite coursec Engl 51-52 ir 71-72; Jour 71 2; PSc 1 and 2 
uire = 17» 
cluding red Courses in the maior 24 hours of secor 1-grour urses in Jou 
137, 138° <9) Our 111, 196 198; (b) 9 semester hours hosen from Jour 121, 125. 1 
129 » 139 151 E uoce EEUU wa " n from Jour 115 116 4 
' M0, 144 155 ind 6 semester hours sen fror ir 11 11 | 
4 Requin i 42, 145 146, 150, 170. 190 199 
e 
ei detour, ‘S a Seco idary area of oncentration—a minimum of 18 semester hours of 
lepa tmen P Courses Chose isultat vith the major advisor, in one ther 
Reç Ir leld of ] 
^ Mme Study 
15,1 nded electives: Fc 12 157, 161. 16 181—82: PSc 110 111, 112 114 | 
lin n 120, 122: pe 115:( 32, 133, 134, 135—3¢ 15; Stat 53, 105. 129 
In 
ln Jou I | 
hoad 8 Jo 7, lism l'he student must complete 21 semester hours in journalism 
ee 4 7 r 44 . 44° 4 
? Course 9r 72; Jour 111 one course selected from Jour 115, 116, 11 ir 170 
One Se selecte j j 
ther jc rna] ed from Jour 121, 125 133, 135, 137, 138. 139 1l, or 155; and any 
alism ç ‘ 
f PeCig] Ourse 
Ono Y i 
Sen Sec “Bre SSe nior joi a grade-[ ot 3.5 in at least 
Jur " » I 
t l0; re Te up Journa for special h rs at the start of the 
"ler $ 
Work n übmitteg r broadcast profe ssional media. They 
~o dete 
STOL le th; degre s of A or B in at least 50 perce it of all 
I 
M loura; Dstituti ) earn a qualit int index of at least 3.5 for all second 
tb la ism lh r uality-r 
Senior : 1e depart Urses taken ind, four weeks before expected graduati Mm, must 
. artme - : 
Year nent published broadcast professional w rk completed during the 
De 
to Joy, Ment 
Our i; al Prer, 
F 115 12 133, tuisile: Jour 111 and pe nission of the department are prerequisite 
Gro, "135, 13 138, 1 j, 15 155, 190, and 19€ 
u 
71 ó 
a 
* latr tic t 
on 
Sur 7 tud © Mass Communi ation Willso 
Onsi itio: y of Us ews media fron nial times to the ; resent, with 
. 0 
Phas n KM Po'ltical, social, and ec n pments. Str 
edi re 


CTION 
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71 can be taken cont urrently with Jour 
history should take Hist 71-72 before taking] 
und other 


freedom of the press Jour 
who lack knowledge of U.S 

74. Jour 72 The U.S. press, radio 
Problems of monopoly libel, government regulation, ethic 
Brief survey of news media operations ind 
taken before Jour (Academii year) 


television mass medii 
s, and news! 
»edom 


press Ire 


responsibility 
other nations. Jour 72 mày be 


Second Group 
Robbins Pune 


111 Reporting (3 
Gathering information fei 
perspt 


with emphasis on pri 
reporting Laboratory 


evaluating it and writing news 
ethical and le 
1 live reporting assignm 
on gover 


it media. Historical 
writing ane 


Media (3) 
at affect the 


128 Government Process and the 
the news media thé 


Examination of the roles played by 
including the impact the media have 


proc ess, 
and the bureaucracy ind the adequacy 


and 


Taking and processing p 
I } 
Students must 


purchase their own 


ping captions 


ents ? 
nme 


111. Thos 
oul 
, today 
nedi? 


in 


Í 


journalistic 
campus and within the metropolitan area, w ith concentration is 
and politics. Typing required. Fre shmen must obtain departmental pen 
sion before enrolling. Laboratory fee $10 Fall and spring " 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) puffenbaff 
Modern newspaper design and the editing and page lavout process prac d 
work in selecting and editing stories for publication; writing headlines » 
photo captions; selecting, sizing, and cropping photos and other 9? y 
materials; and laying jut pages Procedures and ethics for editors 
designers. Prerequisite: Jour 111 or permission of the department 
(Fall and spring) m 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) " 
Lavout, typography, and design for magazines, new sletters, house organs 
similar publications for assoc iations, institutions, and industry. ^o 
117 Magazine Editing (3) to 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the 9 [f 
goals and planning content and production to meet them. Editing cop’ 
general and spec ialized magazines Spring) will? 
121 Feature Writing (3) nd? | 
Free-lancing nonfiction articles; obtaining materials through inde i 
investigation. Permission o! the instructor required (Fall and spring gp 
125 Science Writing (3) í 
Writing science news tor the mass media Spring) 9 
ji 
ù 


Congress 
provide information and analysis needed by citizens to ext : 
government. Same às PSc 128 (Fall and spring) Iu 
129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3 2 
Same as Comm/PSc 129 pofi, 
133 Advanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) (pa! á 
Coverage and writing of local and state governmental news: M 
spring) y 
135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3 / 
Specialized training in the consumer news field (Fall) p 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) f 
Coverage and writing of federal government news (Fall) pue! 
138 Investigative Reporting 3) Wt 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of politic |], economic, r yl 
Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of instruc tor (Spring) pt 
139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News ! 3) T (f? 
Preparing news ant public affairs programs for broadcas! media- " 
spring ¢ 
140 Photojournalism (3) » 28 Ang 

hotographs for publication, picture d prin! 
film à? 


331 


Laborat ry fee, $ $54 Students 


who received credit for Art 23 or 24 cannot 
receive credit for Jour 140 Fall and spring 
141 Intermediate Photojournalism Haun 
Advan ed news and feature phot graphy, edi layout and Photo essays 
Students must purchase their own film and prir paper. Laboratory fee $54 
Prerequisite Jour 140 or Art 23 and 24 Fall and spring 
142 Ady 


anced Photojournalism (3 
Pi ture 


Staff 
ray Out 


lor; emphasis or 


Stories and ph tO essays 


text. Students must 


tase own film and print paper 
Labor; tory fee, $54. A imission by permission of instructor Spring) 
145 Pring iples and Problems of Public Relations McGill, Mueller, Shew ard 
Principles problen nd 


Commercia] 
histories 


ns for government agencies 
institutions. Case 
(I Success 


1| program Fall and spring 
1 Ja 5 
46 Government Information 
Growth 


informatio 
| tion specialist Writing 
(Spriy ng 


E ?WS Covera 
€ Washir 


Staff 
and the role of the intorma 


operations 


150 ge in Washington j 


Puffenbarger 
Agte ews I hannels and s irces of news in the nation's 
capital uses and abuses of the mec Fi trips to local news centers and 
Robbins 
iduct the editorial page, function of 
t news Commentary in a freg press. Permission of the 
"cem opring 
Critica] 'riting and Reviewing (3 Laurent 
®Viewing and commenti; ig on the arts and entertainment for the mass 
^N media Spring 
News Publi ation Management Coldsmith 
The * business side blishing. Study of the role« advert circulation 
Promotion, aci ounting and administration, and mex hanical departments in 
190 Inter eDen ts and other publicat ` Spring 
Study "^ In Journalism (3 Staff 
a Journalisti medium in action | 
News Office 


Dy working in a Washington area 


majors selected by a 


de Admission restricted t irnalism 
195 ament mmits 


a mentary Pho 
196 Same as Art 


ee F 


tography (3 


Staff 
195 I iboraton lee, $54 
lc" Project (3) Staff 
en on) 
On ] Sw 5 journalism majors Mi 1JOT urna sti ettort undertaken in 
“Ons, 
de. potion with a member of wsm staff. A written request 
cri ] - 
filed 408 the project st be pre le nber for approval and 
w i 
and ith the Student's advisor ter before registration Fall 
ic a Spring 
"8 Law f 8) 
“AW o 
Freed the Press (3 Dennis 
on ` 
tempt i f the press *nsorship, legislative controls publication as con 
[n] i : 
Paper } ~Ourt "Opyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and the news 
Using . 
Char ‘sing ~~ OF libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public 
199 Speci wt right of nri, cpm 
js ial J E * PTIVacy Fall 
Sele, ted a in Journalism (3 Staff 
of « Opi Writing. ed I } 
Ommuni. 


: 1g, graphics, phot ialism 
ication Mi 


V Sana 


AR 


332 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in Judaic 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 1d for students 
language, | 
X the Jewish people from the 
wish to concentrate on the religiot 


of the world may pre 


This program is intende 
iterature, religious and philosophic 
perspec tive 
1$ aspects 
fer t0 


Studies 
who wish to investigate the history 
thought, and political and soc ial experience « 
academic disciplines. (Students who 
lationship to the other religious traditions 
on Judaism {see Religion].) 


several 
of Judaism and its re 
elect a major in religion with an emphasis 

j . jin 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies (interdepartmenta!} rhe following 


requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College 
Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23 

major (30 semester hours) 

79: Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 or 238 ; 

selected from each of two of the followin’ 

102; Engl 175; III—Hist 107; 

72, 193, 194, 250, 290, 292, 


of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses 
3}. Required courses for the 
(a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158 PSc 17 


(b) two meaningfully related courses 


groups: I—Anth 3, 177; Art 111, 112 II—Clas 100, 101 


110, 113, 114, 121, 122 123. 124, 139, 140, 156, 171, 1 2 
IV— Phil 111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 172; V—Geog 154; PSc 126, 177 178, 277, 278 " 
146. 161, 162, 172, 17% 


VI—Rel 103, 104, 105, 107, 111, 122 126, 137, 143, 144, 145 


184, 209, 291, 292 itio 
Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic studies must, 1n addi d 
meeting the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Ar® “it 
of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, prot, 
‘tea and/or counselors, and complet 


to 
Sciences, present ev idence 
strong recommendations from high school teachers 
satisfactory interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies ig 
i 

s -hosen 
A minimum of 18 semester hours, cho cles 


Minor in Judaic studies Required 
aic Studies, 1 40 


onsultation with an advisor designated bv the Committee on Jud 0 
21—22. 23—24, 25—26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 156, 158; PSc 179; Rel 9 23, 19^» 
113. 114, 115, 116, 174, 184, 209, 213, 238 

ile” 


j av 
The courses listed below represent the core of the Judaic Studies currk ulum à 


for undergraduate and graduate students 


Clas 21-22 Beginning Hebrew 
Clas 23-24 Intermediate Hebrew 
Clas 25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 


Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 


Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Clas 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Clas 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
185-86 Directed Reading 
Hist 156 Jewish History from 70 A.D. to 1648 
Hist 158 Modern Jewish History 
Hist 250 Readings Seminar: Issues and T 
Hist 290 Research Seminar: Jews of the Islamic World 
Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 

Hmn 1 Roots of the Western Tradition 
PSc 176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 

PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 

Rel 9 The Hebrew Scriptures 

Rel 23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas 

Rel 103 The Prophets 

Rel 107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought 

Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 

Rel 114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 

Rel 115 Judaism in the Medieval World 

Rel 116 Judaism After Emancipation 


Clas 


opics in Jewish History 


L] 


Hia en NC cundi dum Mm 


IN AMERICAN STUDIES 333 
Rel 137 The} l 
T, ind of Israel and the ro\ l 
Rel 174 “and of Israel and the Growth of Wester Relig 
Rel American Judaism 
e 
: 184 The T} ight of Martin B ibe 
Rel 209 R 
Bit 
h Anf 
u Y r 
( à LA. ( M 
li 1 1. Gordon. ( 
l Of Inter iational A n 
( a Hairs offers multid i — 
field " rts with a tin A 4p, Programs leading to a 
a 1 Là imer studies ar to a } f 
B atin Americar id} ind a Master of Arts in the 
i üche or of 
Art ' 
1 be fulfilled ^ "it i t | 
"iv lleg he f wi quirement 
Th HAB requirements 
ep 
ene 
2. Pre w nera] requirements stated u n 
Dent Wisite q Ours c, ncer the School of Internatio Affairs 
K es—see the } l of Inter ' 
) 3 ee the School of | ternational Affairs. ( urriculum Require 
"Quir n 
)3 ed coi 
Irse 
Pec, El )n7 ses for the maio Anth 172 or 18 190: F T: ; 
an ameng M PSc 183, 184 Span 1-2 Merl 5; *7e08 161; Hist 
Ppr Ved ¢ a) and two cour "oem scs 2 OF equivala opan 9—10 is 
4, pe, COurses in “88S selected from Span 151-5 )—56, 157—5 } 
fol] Fifteen S In Spanis} terat mo, S 9, 15 /8, or other 
low; Seme es . 

Hi to ing Jer nester hours of ‘addit l 
Ste artm ey idd e work t be tak: i 
literate’ Political ets: Anthropology, j "an In dus Ot NN 
. ature 4! Scien, nd p ry! i 5 grapi ind Regional Science 

) t y ind R nance guages a i] at es urse ` 
Our u lent wł urses in Hispanic 
10 nl 
i In t} pian to ay 
listi le fio ply for gr t th Sn H 
tio leld of Oncentra * - : lust take a research 
a t j| , {d nt 
Mas a iependent study project with 
. 7 
ine Arts 
Qu Tem ts gi In the field ng à ` 
ire ate. J Latin American studie reren 
Tha ents ated under the Se} ) í : Prerequisite: the a imission 
e ite sche ; ter ; : fH "Mao i 
ODtie Ogran ^ under the Schoo! of | Mi SURAI Required: the general 
m )r € { " ‘ ) f l t |] à H € 
Probie ithout n, TS a 30-semest wr ee i 
@ é t t ti +} 
lati Ms jn I : thesis Ml studante . : ' esis Or à 36-semester-hour 
n Aman “atin A uder st take the terd ro aaniixse T; y 
with th rican Meri, an Ci, pi ary SE inar, LAff 28 
T rat 
History napp zation. (Students wit! ; 
Al) . Og an Story Politics. literat E I$ Course work in 
Con, Stude 8 ! dire, tor to d rature, geography hould consult 
"Dreh. Dust d determ ways to acquire t} 
les, Sion , *monstrato f - [^ ickground 
rn an p "Xa Toticiency in Spanish or Portuenaco + 
I Yep, « Engli h i mination For student . r Fortuguese through a reading 
T I idents wh vn fevers . : 
amin 4 nd late guage examinat : i : “Fe z guage Spanish or Portu | 
ins a ates “ination 1 | be stituut 
Ne} din long in thr Who , hoose the sà 
) T esis t I st t Mactor 
'elds (o 5 Af 2n», © fields a, Rts ike Master's Compre ISI Vt 
Thos : Mes id two minor f F : I , mester hours 
lio, Whe 10Urs o eras [t f rs ea ir it n he t 
ls fo Select ach) and on, > : in be two major 
hou, Our fiele the nonthe Sis ile, 
each) Which P iust take Master's Con s .E 
ye Can includ I ive Examina 
` ude one mai field B: T! 
major f eld + or heid (12 sj and three minor fields 
i ea ind 1 i 
6? n 


rs each). One 


XX wG 


TARR 
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334 
minor field may be selected from demography 


urban and regional planning 
technology, 


substantive paper 


ment 
women’s studies, and science, 


be research seminars requiring 4 


The following graduate courses pe 
Anth 268 Seminar: Peasant 50¢ iety 
Topics 


Anth 272 Seminar 
Anth 282 Seminar: Advani ed Archaeology 
Econ 251 Economic Development Theories 
Econ 252 Economic Development Planning 


Econ 281-82 International Economics 


Econ 285-86 
Geog 223 


Economic 


Seminar: Regional Development 


Geog 250 
Geog 261 Seminar Geography of Latin America 
Hist 261 Readings Seminar Topics 


Research Seminar 
Latin America 


Hist 262 


[Aff 287 Problems in Latin 
PSc 283 Governments and Politics of Latin 
PSc 284 International Relations of 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Academic Director C.J. Deering 


The Graduate School of 
Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs 


with emphasis on the legislative proce 
policy analysis 
Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs 


B average from an at 

Required: the general requireme 
Sciences. The curriculum of 33 hours ot í 
of the four groups listed below. Each 


with advisor 


sre selected in consultation the 


£ omprehensive Examination 


Legislative Processes 
Legislative Politics 
Comparative Legislative Systems 


Group | 
PSc 218 
PSc 234 


The Processes of Politics 


Group Il 
Judicial Policy-making 


Agrarian Socie 


credited college or university 
mts stated under t 
urse work includes the 


ourse carries 3 credit hours 


Al 


tourism development and 
and public policy 


Arts and Sciences offers a progr 
This program focuse 


»ss, American politi al 


in Latin American Anthropology 
New World Prehistory 


Development of Latin America 
Seminar: The Population Food Balance 


American Civilization 
America 
Latin America 


Prerequisite: à bache 


students 


PSc 215 

PSc 216 American Presidency 

PSc 217 Bureaucratic Politics 

PSc 219 American Politic al Parties and Elections 
PSc 220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization 
PSc 221 Interest-Group Politics 

PS ; Budgetary Politics 

PSc 22 Electoral Laws and Financial Practices 
PSc 228 Media and Politics 

PSc 246 U.S. Foreign Policy-Making 

PSc 286 Selected Topics in American Politics 


Public Policy Analysis 
State and Urban Policy Problems 
Science, Technology, and Public 


Group II 
PS« 
PS« 


Affairs 


rtain to Latin American studies 


in 20th-Century Latin America 
tv and Economic ( hang 


he Graduate Sc 


international business rural « 
travel administratio? 


At least two course 


am leading to the 
>s on the 
institutions, 


w 
hool of An o) 


two t ourses 


The rema 


must 


pass 


e in Mode? 


1,5. Co 
U; u 


ining 


Domestic Po i 


“<9 Budgetary 


Policy 
449 U.S; National S; 


I y 
cy Al S elected Toy " 
Public Policy 
alive Research d AA 
7 - , A 
4ULIO] : 
hes to Pul y Analysis 
MENT SCIENCE 
) 
tofe : 
D. ws P.B Vaill, J. Harvey W.E. Halal, E.H. } rman, >.A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Jı 
D Fram, 
Tofe 
1.0. Adams, ( > 


rave F. Coyne, J.H. Carson 
W. Wirtz, W.J. Wenker. J ledowitz, J.M. Cary, R.G 
| 
Grug LM Montgi nery | 
R. Soyer i 
1 Business Admi stration for programs of study l 
of Business ion, Master of Business | 
Informatior 'chnology, and Doctor of i 


to Information Processing (3 
= 


œ 
E 
5 
& 
E 
“ASSOC Gana 


| 
ebowitz 
B — 
I Principles terminology, and met} ds of mputer data processing 
i oductior to the use of th, mputer as a tool through assignments 
ill mM : " 
ustratino typical problems encountered in business and government data 
n x , 
p OCessing Assignments involve omputer programming in 
aNnguage 


Ig la higher level 
(Fall Spring, and summer 


Lobuts, Wir 


à p 
SIOW f 
ai Science resear e as re management 
npt 
á I làsis on pro yntribute unctioning of 
119 ¢ ring 


oyne, Forman, Wirtz | 


ions y ramming for business ind gi vernment cessing applic y 
Programmi à its already familiar with basi ter concepts and 
and Manag,” Emphasis on practical computer lions in accounting 

12 (Fal and 8ement informatio: systems. Prerequis 8 or Stat 130 

0 Info, atio, ing) 

Asse ment Systems Development I Carson, Coyne 
Mormati i =» systems concept and its relation organizational 
'2Vol ve, “cision nanagement. ( and techniques 
; t t new or revised 9m puter-based 
analysis and design phases Modern 
a Prereq lisite: Mgt 58 and 119 or 

121 | 


a : velopment II Coyne, Carson, Wirtz 
e a 
includ a xamination t the informatio ystems development process 
8 Conce 2: n . 
PDeratior ICepts ¢ techniques for asse ssm selection, introduction 
Ystem P, and maintenance | a newly designed auto nated information 
Terequisite Met " j 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3) staf 
An independent or group study project in information systems development, 
which may involve faculty-superv ised research, a case-study project, or fiel 

experience as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private organiz 
tion. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 and 121 or permission ol instructor (Sprin 


ecial Topics in Management Science (3) 
May be 


190 Sp 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 
repeated once for « redit y 
191 Introduction to the Computer-Based Soc iety (3 wirt 
Introduction to the role and function of computer te hnology in today? 
office automation, business an 


include applications in 
Issue areas int lude « | 


security and 
includes word pr 
18 pac 


ranging emp oy 
crime, ê 

ocessi» 
kag? 


society. Topics 
manufacturing, and education 


finance 
computers and the individual 


ment patterns 
international competition Computer software use 
spreadsheets, database management, and graphics applicatio! 
Open only to students who reside in Building J) (Fall) i 

- wit 


192 Our New Era: Technology and Society (3 
This is the second in the sequence tor the residential program Tech 


ind Society. In this course more a ations W! 
explored in the context of their relationship to socie 
the impact of technology port on sele 
1 future trends. Student groups pursue semester P 

Open only to students who re 


Ivanced computer applic 
t 
tal issues, genere" 


ycted techno " 
ro} 
side P 


J 
a 


Students research and re 


gy-related issues anc 
in selected computer applications areas 

Building J) (Spring) 
199 Individual Research (3) 


Assigned topics Admission 
t 
(Fall, spring, and summer 


ð 
by prior permission of advisor May be rep? 


once for credit 
Third Group , 
Adam" 
201 Management of Strategic Issues (3) Halal, Lenn lll [ 
The body of management theory and practice evolved ye Pi L 
identify, analyze and resolve strategic organizational issues. À surve? pios f 
methodology of the field applications to critical issues in labor ". 
marketing and consumerism business-BOr ot 
Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or equivà 


that has 


energy and pollution 


relations, and the global economy 


(Spring and summer 
205 Organization and Management (3) 
in the M.B.A. program 
management principies 
Evolution of manage 


Integrative 


phik ysophy, 
„ment thous® ne | 


approaches 
g an $ pol” 


For designated students 
organizational concepts 
public and private organizations 
and practices, stressing present 
ind contingency management 


tions, management 
systems theory (Fall, sprin 

206 Strategic Planning (3) 
Formulation of strategies 

economic, and p: 


that enable organizations 
al conditions 


liti 


social, technological 
sion, and exercises examine 
tal changes affecting corporations 
major institutions Students conduct a st 


organization (Fall) J 
Winslow, n 


strategii planning practice , 
agencies, hosp! 


planning 


a 
tals, r 
government t {0 
, projet 


rategic 


210 Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey , 
in Organizations (3) ; dealing v 

For graduate students who wish to improve their skills 1n ove D uf 
human behavior in organizations The course is designed to impr and Fs 
roles ol interperson# in vn 


oy i 
; be navio! on ipe 


cal and personal understanding of the 
focusi® 


Focus on individual and grou} 


rience, 
i 
mmerj 


dvnamics in management 
settings. Intensive work-group expt 


organizational 
spring, and su 


and group analysis (Fall 


research, 


T cti at f ind spr E 

a io = 

and pli rong ry Hard 
Catic (3 

introdu n INS 


AGEMENT SCIENCE 


“11 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3 Winslow, Lobuts 
Study of be havioral factors relating to issues «s h as automation ethics 
Interperso relati rga at 


ind similar 
Organizati 


»roblems 
I ns of conducting behavioral scien 
In organiz I 


2 Behavior 


al Fac tors in the Process of Change Harvey, Winslow 
Review of resea n, theory, and practice re ited to the process of humar 
change. Stude ire provided the opportunity t ipply their learni us 
various media lhis course ¢ reiationship between theory and 
practice Fall, spring, a 


213 Organization Development: 


Lobuts, Harvey, Vail 
A Management Function (3 
A exploration ot the terature ulture, values, ar d skills that an assist ¢ 
manager 'eader, or administrator it ying out the process of organizational 
developn ent. Emphasis is nr lirect manageria ntervention, alt} igh tf 
role of insuitants/facilitators the Cess 1s explored Fall 
214 Behavioral Factors in I y, Vaill, Lobuts, Wins OW 
Management Consulting 
‘heories and methods of Planning itroducing ind coping with hang I 
managen t through the he I g process [ the l ting 
Process in les ni f n 5 nterpersonal 
relationships ind val [ in underst | 
Ing of the i sultat ed change d for person staff ¢ 
, Consultative roles seekin ich ] nd understanding Spring 
15 Conflict Management: Lobuts, Harvey, Wins OW 
eory, concepts, and Methods 
Exp "Horati. 


tOUS à r 


Mt Var pproaches t the 
Studer 


its stu ind experience 
destry 


erequisite Mgt 210 or 1 


4 ro "Outer m 
With Busine. y^ 4 

< ness Applications 
st d T 


h { program. Basi principles, termino 
Organizat dm 


7 
v 


developing a 


1 p mming language via om 
Production ma: t i 


htro du 


P robability 7 heo 


lon to 


theory 


uce resear 
1s Fall 


OF INSTRUCTION 


COURSES 


conditional probability ymmon distributions, random variables simple 
processes. Prerequisite: Math 42 or 52 or equiv alent (Alternate 


stochastic 


years 
222 Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Forman, Graff 
Techniques and Applications (3 
linear programming and related 


| applied considerations ol I 


Technical and 

methods. Mathematical and 
Formulation of linear programm 
Introduction to integer 


of linear prog! amming 


computational aspects 
ng models. Studies ol applications ol linear 
formula 


programming algorithms, and 


programming 

tions. Prerequisite Math 42 or 52 or equiv alent Alternate years) 
223 Techniques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave, Forman, Graf 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations resear h technique 
programming, inventory ant 


including nonlinear programming dynamic 
and simulation. Applications of such Is o 
Prerequisite: Mgt 221, 222 (Alternate years 

Forma? 


queuing modeis methods as mode 
common processes 


224 Executive Decision Support (3 


Concepts and methods for making 


identifying criteria an 
planning, resolving ¢ onflict 
E 


oth business ane 
allot ating 
„cision 


complex decisions in t 
alternatives setting priorities 
and making group de 


government 
resources, strategii 
(Fall and spring 

} Forman 


226 Decision Support Systems (5 
Framework, processes, and tex hnical components 


"m 

Graff, Hardgrav® we 
, decis! 

for building ss 


oble™ 


support systems dealing with unstructured and underspecified pr ; 
from managerial and organizational perspectives Construction and explo" 
tion of decision support system mocels Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or permissi? 
of instructor (Spring ave 
229 Modeling in Applied Operations Research (3) Hard, 
Advanced modeling exercises in applied operations researt h Prerequis 

Mgt 223 or permission of instructor (Alternate years ell! 
230 Management of Research and Development (3 Wells, Don? the 
Examination of technologic al, political and economic [actors affe m 
R&D environment; ope tional aspects; management problems in m a. 

and industrial organizations; project selection, resource 

and evaluation 


governmental 
cation, personnel, 

(Fall and spring ad 

231 Project Management (3) wells, of © 

Specialized aspects ol project management, in luding developmen! roj 

project selection, management, and costing: Taf 

politics; microcomputers ind the role of the projec! me 

in a variety of organizational sett "m. 


Project management skills applicable " y phas 
accomplish operational objectives 2 
sells 


planning and control, measurement 


quests for proposals 
in projects 


which projects are used to 
applications (Fall, spring, and summer f, 
232 International Science and Tec hnology (3 Frame ont? 

Technology transfer among advanced countries and LDCs; ! 


and technology policies of various countries, H ternationa 

scientific and technological « apabilities; the tec hnological basis for (vel 

tional trade and business; internationa lice ising, patenting, and } | off 
internation pno 


tures; science and tec hnology in economk development; is o 
S 
isfer of military tex hnologies; export contro pali, P” 


nizations global tral 
and technology - 


ogy; major global issues concerning s ience 
and summer) 

233 Emerging Technologies (3) 

loration of new developments in scientific anc 
energy, medicine, bioengineering, 

and space "o s ip 
ind assessing their 9€ nolo 
( advancing " 


i tec hnological J^ scion, 


Exp 
socia h gis 


including automation 
information technology 


forecasting these technologic 
An overarching theme is thé 


states ol onsciousness, 


al advances 
2 role o 


social effects 


driving social change Spring 


“35 Tec hnological ph ee neurship and Innovation J F 
An examination 


rame, Donnelly 
ot the legal, orga zational, personnel financial marketing 
and production aspects of establishing ar 1 ma ig technology-based 
ventures opecial atte ( focuses o t protection trade secrets licens 
ing strategies financial res urces, tax ations venture management 
approaches. Case studies of recent ! igh- a ow-technology ventures 
Preparation of ! business plan is a hàjor focus of the course 5pring and 
summer 
239 Seminar: Management of Research and Development (3 Wells, Donnelly 
Indiy idual and or group in-deptl Teseart projects dealing With various 
Phases of researc} ind development management and their integration Topic 
Will vary each time the se is offered a 1g to the emerging tex hnolo 
BY, current pera i blems, and student terest Prerequisite 6 to 
Semester hi irs of research and evelopme nanagement or permission 
: Instructor Fall 
<40 Survey of Information Technology (3 Graff, C; Wer 
anagement riented survey of key areas torr y, includ 
ing hard. ware, software, syste deve ent, man comput 
Ing milieu Prerequisite: Mgt 218 o pé ssi fin spring 
. and summer 
242 § ystems eiue for Information Systems I (3 Lieb Wenker 
ystems ar alysis for t development rements specification for 
Informati n System. Topics include dat 18. information flow model 
ing, data Item identificati data file ition uUoutput require 
ments identific on, an dentificat I other requireme such 
reliability dae time, workload capal tv. e ronmental conditions 
243 id aini ng Prereq lisite: Mgt 24( Fa Spring 
man Factors in rerin a Systems 3 Nagy, Coyne, Cary 
The User System in n that urs with omputerized information 
ee The human factors of -üne dialogues, user psy hology of « omput 
ered p S and various ap aches ser-system interaction are onsid 
Systems, bles of user sy tem interfaces fro à arie omputer 
; Prerequisite: Mons $ RM DUUM nage 
244 Tele ind gt 240 Fa Spring - 
Basic - unications: Tec hnology, Applications, and Operations 3) Cary 
Opera, Cal concepts ip] auons, and trends of te ommunications 
atior cost insideratio of ementing telecomm: cat IS SVs 
»,. tems n ide f in g tel mn : 1 y 
245 atab Muisite Met 240 
«trodu ion eee nt for formation Systems (3 Coyne, Cary 
Managemen, 9 Me theory architecture ind I database 
phasic at Syste ms rporate and ga formation systems 
on f " t tab r , ITY ont r | re , , 
Toad underst a; enta epts ot database n agement and processing 
mplementi ! '8 Of designing data bases for business applications and 
Tent trend hr Ch data bases us ig commercia y available packages; cur 
24g Sttucto, ` database  Ferequisite: Mgt 240 or permissioy 
<49 inar 1 T spring 
Urrent “tre ormation Technolog Graff, Wenke: 
System empha t esig am ple entat I npute a Ipported 
oXDert In the fi la ` v. sà ^ - ei a r rv + : 2 
253 S Permission tee de ra ure. Frere Lo a 
ec tity a . nstructo Fall and s 
/ x acy of Information Systems 
Ourse i; ter} 


340 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Nagy 

computer programs that can periorm as well a$ 
nd conclusion 


i imprecise descriptions non-numert 
yerience in using expert system 


Mat 240 0 


255 Applied Expert Systems (3 
Expert systems are intera tive 


ialized area, explain their reasoning a 


experts in some sper 

tolerate incomplete aní and perform 

computations Students obtain hands-on ex] 

technology by buil Expert System. Prerequisite 

instructor 

ems Theory and Cybernetics (3 Umpleby 
ormulate principles thal 


lve efforts to t : 
sion-making activities, w hether thes 
The course ¢ over 


systems, ane 


ding a Business 


permission ot the 


261 Introduction to Syst 

Systems theory and ¢ vbernetics invo 
ion processing and deci 
ines, or social organizations 
for regulating 


govern informat 
occur in human beings, mach 
of conceptualizing systems 
„s involved in self-regulation (Fall) 
Adaptive (3) Umpleby 
lav-to-day problems and periodical 
[he coU" 
| models”, 
ctures am 


(Spring) . D 


ways strategies 
paradoxe 
Methods for Making Organizations 


An adaptive organization must solve ¢ 
itself to meet new challenges 
ynducting a planning process ane 


62 
restructure and opportunities 


reviews several strategies for ct 
to stimulate creative 


organizational design t 
new plan for an organization 


processes that can lead to a 


264 System Dynamics Modeling 
yuter modeling of organizationa! 


„m dynamics “j 


problems using syste 
plications 


Comfy 
the dynamo programming language. Review oi previous ap 
system dynamics and comparison of system dynamics with other modelit 
Causal influence diagrams, level and rate diagrams, equation. 
, stu jg? 


approaches 
yeople in an organization 


testing, and analysis. In conjunction with Į 
model of some aspect of the organization 


develop a system dynamics 
(Fall 
265 Artificial Intelligence and Cyberne 


Artificial intelligence is one approas h to building com} 
Cybernetics provides a theory yf information pre the 


both in the design ol software an "mi 


V 

technology for int oo jo 
S 

al and philo? ring 


tics (3) 
puters thé 


human behavior 
and cognition that can be used 


interpretation of implications ot 
The course reviews the 
intelligent behavior ~ wi” 
Graff, HardgraVe 


new computer 
and organizations theoretic 
literature on the prospects tor automating 
270 Mathematics and Hahn, Forman 
Statistics for Management (3 ati p 
in the M.B.A. program Mathematical and re” 
solution of managerial problems Appli¢ yo? 
introduction w n 
distributions, statistical Inference and regress! 
wit? | 


For designated students 
concepts employed in the 


elements of calculus anc lar algebra 


of functions 


ability, frequency 


mmer 


correlation (Fall, spring, and sum 
4 Modeling and Analysis for Business Decisions (3 pusit” 
methods used to solve amp", 


Modern business modeling and analysis p% 
fields of businez ods. ” 


problems, with advanced appii ations from many t s 
ted use of business methods quantitative me F od 


sis on the integra 

computers to reduce the risk associ sted with the managemer 
business entity. Prerequisite: Econ 4 17-18; Acct 201; Mgt 205, $ m 
BAd 201, 220, 240; or equivalent with permission of instructor di 
BAd 294 (Fall and spring ave f 
75 Managerial Statistics 1 (3) Forman, H rdg. in” 
tatistical methods and their ap} cability to m inagement op? yait, 
regression and analysis 9 pit 


sampling, estimation, hy pothesis testing 


applying the "m 
and spring) e V, 


Use of computer sottware pat kages | 
Prerequisite Mgt 218 and 270 or equivalent (Fall Hardgte™™’ gol 
276 Managerial Statistics II (3 Forman ted from ae 
»le 
Statistical modeling of management app! ations. Topics S* bes casting yf 
analysis ot « ovariance, fore " p? A? 
r solt¥ pst 


ple regression analysis of variance 


f compute 
ission i 


tivariate methods Use o 


Met 2 or 


ind other mu 


analysis 
perm 


| i Prerea 
if erequis 


280 Information Systems Development and 
An advanced rmat te 


uU Course in inf 


Application (3 


I n tect gy, emphasizing philo ophies 
Principles ind | uce 1 t the levelopme ind applicati 
Information systems. ( lassica d Structured systems deve pment. Alterna 
live automated de elopr ipproache ling prototy using Fourtl 
Generation La iguages and mputer-A Itware Engineering meth. l 
logies, with « ' stems ana Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degre 
“€ndidacy or pe SS f st tor 


82 Information Systems 
) 


and Telecommunic ations Cary, Carson, For 
Principles t telecor in t pr [ ] I tele cation I 
the transn Ss f data I e the flow of nformation 
Within in rganizat I identifying pportu ties fo appiving technology in 
Ways that wil] « pport the efforts of an organi; it Term logy, hardware 
and Software nsideratinne d the ( 4 Svete Ar ection model 
based ommunicat Prerequisite M.S LS.T. degree andidacy 
8g Permission of instructor Fall, spring e 
i Ara Topics in Higher-Level Languages Wirt 
ìe emerging } gh-leve inguages aac ; 
Systems The verv-] gl g ge ) G, MUMI 1 AP] 
are address, da g wit} S S guages sC, M 1 2, and Ada 
he Syntax, ser ant I it V t inguage ire discussed 
detail. Not t nguace flered every edo a assis 
ments ire iade the Ti ges t M € 
59, SPDrova] of Aitinn ) 
e p 


( te, ( 
An In dept} al a ^ ga € i ac 
develop ng and ple ting a ffect latabase sy Topics 
Incluq, databa [ g rat rea t t uat te 
ria standard zatio ta ase svste 5 VSIS the ate of the art 
databace develo € Prere e: MS S legree dar M ( 
T Dermi "d ; i P. 
A^ “Mission of instrycter | spr 
285 lorksh 9 1 Of instru I Fal 1 Spring 
Ana)... P in Database and Expert Systems Coyne, Forma 
Nalysic ind so ition of mr Y í I len igl o ne 
Clally J ; " 
li i XDE syste € t OÍ eva 
iri f plement gje expe ICE 
1 t I site: M « S.T legreg 1 
FSO 
l ste le f the era g syste esource 
he irge-s ig mputers. The ecialized 
ten e defined gic € ement each are 
ta structu n nuitiprogrammi R, I spooling, and 
- M.S mme “ Operating systems st ed as example Frerequisite 
87 Dee; 9.1. degre lid Fa 


On-Line 


Information Systems 


i nse time re t 
Prert M.S |. degree 1 dacy; Mgt 
lligence Programming Nagy, Wirtz, Liebowitz 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 
Staff 


290 Special Topics in Management Science (3 
methods. May V 


course topics and teaching 


Experimental offering; new 
repeated once for credit 

298 Directed Readings and Rese 
(Fall and spring 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
(Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3) staf 
(Fall and spring) 


arch in Management Science | 3) staf 


stall 


d 
ffered as the dema” 
ed by 


staf 


Fourth Group 
ly for doctoral students. They are « 


Fourth-group courses are primari 
ster's students upon petition 


They are open to selected ma approv 


requires 
Associate Dean 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 


Institutions and Relationships (3—3) 


An analysis and critique of alternative 
understanding, and predicting the nature, 
and private institutions Problems 


i „cribinh 

theoretical frameworks for describi! n ' 
values, and actions of Amen of 

potentials, and alternative cf 


public 
s to meet the nee 


structuring public and private institu ional arrangement : 

society. Prerequisite: doctoral degree « andidate status (Ac ademiC] c 

328 Seminar: Operations Resear« h (3) Har h” 
erations research, $9 


the 


‘ons 0 
or application nce fo 


in OI 


esses 


and advanced applicatior 
de ision proc 
ind finance. May be repeatec 
Xf instructor y 
3 Umplt? 
that have 7, jf 
comparis? " 
tions * 


Special topics 
catastrophe theory Markovi 
econ 


calculus of variation in ics 


credit. Prerequisite Mgt 223 or permission 
365 Seminar in Cybernetics and General Systems Theory | 
A review of recent literature in the field; guiding questions 
nent of general systems theorv and cybernetics; 


the developr 

these theories with other approac hes to understanding organiza 3 

management. Prerequisite Mgt 262, 266 (Spring) v j 
ie 


ministrative Resear« h (3) opi? 
administration: me 


390 Philosophical Foundations of Ad 
] to research in 
the deve OF a! 


as applied 


Philosophy of science 
include the nature and current problems ot epistemology, logy 
and role of theories, and the re! itionship between theory methodo 
empirical data Fall and spring) 4 
391 Methodological Foundations of Wirtz, Newcome! ' 
Administrative Research (3 dels » 
Examination of the process of so ial science research Use of mo tio" 
researc qu s, 9" j 


theoretical frameworks in research; formulation ol et 1 
sampling m j diss 


h design 


hypotheses operational definitions, resear 
data analysis approaches. Primary emphasis on the development ,; 
tion proposals Fall and spring af 
198 Advanced Reading and Resear h (arı ination May 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing 10! the general examina af 
repeated for credit Fall and spring s 
199 Dissertation Research (arr 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 
MATHEMATICS t 
(chait) 
Professors T.P.G. Liverman, H. Kenyon R.L.A. Bari, I. Katz, H.D junghen? 
Adjunct Professor J. Eftis y 
Professorial Lecturers Y Akivama, B.R. McDonald m". 
g 5^ 


Stone M. Gupta, 
E.A. Stone, MM. A Robinso™ 


Professors 1.1 Glick, M.P. Lee 
V. Harizanov, E-/ 


Assistant Professors F.E Baginski, D.H. Ullman 
Assistant Professor! i] Lecturer P. Ex heverria 


Instructor N. Taghavi 


Associate 


I 

Ndergrad 
SDecig 
Decifie Program 


O0 


Ses jy 


iuates 


Urses 


“O8ineering 


In the 


t second-grour 


1150 strongly 


rime i | 
it S 
id Sciences 
Math 3 may be 
the department 
i 
es IT computer 
east 12 semester 
es in applied 4 | 
gineering a | z 
E gıneg | d l 
^ | 
» 
, 
S OI se d-gr I | im 
ist two Irse í 
ts take I I 
' 
ent advisor fi 
I Mat} 12 | 
urs in mathemat ^ E. | 
) | 
her, chosen in 
degree with a 
i 
( t Arts a | 
eu arith | 
work, w $ 
Prerequisite 4 
1S Statistics a ] 
0l of rts 


engineering 


344 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
) 
: mathematics courses, with no more than 6 semester hours trom se ond-grouP 


must be it 
no thesis requirement 


courses. There is 


„meste! 


least 12 sé 


site: A bachelor’s degree at 
of Math 3% 


courses, including the equivalent 


t the secondary s¢ hool level 
$, 
or third-group mathematics € ourse: 


Master of Science for Teac hers—Prerequis 
hours Or equivalent in mathematics 
experience in teaching mathematics à 

ipproved second 


Required 30 semester hours ot 
including Math 168 


Doctor of Philosophy in the 
School of Arts and Sciences 


nent 


yquire? 
gra 


Required: the general re 
The department doc toral pro 
,s that mus: ^. 


field of mathematics 


stated under the Graduate 
committee, after consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) course 
sster-hour requirement leading to the General I xamination: ^ 
to satisfy the fore? 


Russian 


taken to fulfill the 48-sem«¢ 

the two languages selected from Frenc h, German, or 

language requirement and (3) the four areas of study in whit t must prep” i 
a Director 


for the General Examination. The doctoral program ¢ ommittee will appoint 

Research when the student has selected (preferably early in the program) one 0 e 
following research fields for the dissertation functional analysis (abstract differenti 
generalized functions, groups of operators), group 


h the studen 


1 


representations: " ani 


| analysis, ordinary". 


equations 
algebra (matrix theory), logic, measure and integration, numerica 
partial differential equations, combinatorics, grap’ theory, ergodic theory, semi 
and topology general topology analytic topology topological groups) 
First Group 
" d 59^ 
; College Algebra (3 Gupta ane * 4 
i th seve 
of high s« hool algebra wi "nm 


the standard two years 
algebra an 


Equivalent to 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high s« hool 
school geometry Fall and spring 1 sul 
6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Gupta ? scho? 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of hig 
geometry, or Math 3 (Fall and spring ste! | 
Katz an PN 


mathematic 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 
abstract 


number system 


Logic, sets, foundations of the 
tems, groups (Fall and spring) d 
; ane’. 
Katz m 


10 General Mathematics II (3 
Algebra Euc lidean and non Euclidean geometries probabilit 
f 
rive? 


matrices (Fall and spring) 


12 General Mathematics with Com 
vectors and matrice 


puters I (3 } cl 
stru 
| graphing ins” inf 


Functions and m 
program ode? 


Sets; logic; 
act ompanied by microcomputer prac tice, using the APL 
guage. Primarily for nonscience majors. No computer experience n | 
(Fall) vive?" 
13 General Mathematics with Computers II (3 lity ae 
zlements of probabi; y wit 


Introduction to the basic concepts of cak ulus. El 
»sentec 


and statistics Elements oi trigonometry Topics are pre 
) »] nguase i 

computer accompaniment, using the APL programming +8 qi 
Prerequisite: Math 12 (Spring) ; nd” g 

jn GCOS i saps 

Bar ost, 


for nonscience majors 
d rer ay 
functions an yet 


al functions: m 
100l algebr? "m 


30 Precalculus (3 
Set theory, inequalities 
Polynomial, trigonometri 


basic analytic geometry 


and exponent! 


logarithmic 
f high scl 


site: Math 1 and 6; or one and one hall years i 
and one-half year ot high s¢ hool - 

, lac" i 

st take a F qi 


of high school geometry 


equivalent Prior to registration, new students mu 


(Fall and spring)... von OO gf 


nation in algebra and trigonometry Ken 
*- : € 
31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) xpo n "i 
and integration of algebrak functions, f red 
tions 


Differentiation 
logarithms with simple applic Conic sec 


Math 30 or equivalent Fal 


itions. Arc length 


and springj 


345 


32 t Variable Calculus II (3 Kenyon and Staff 
Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic fnnc 


I functions. Te hniques of 
tion. Taylor forr là. L'Hopital's rules infinite series 


i] vectors. Prerequisite Math all and spring 
33 Multivariable Calculus (3 


Kenyon and Staff 
ector-val 


integra 


poiar coordinates: 3 
dimension: 


ied functions. P 


lation tegrals. Topics in 
vector calcul Prerequisite fath 32 Fall 
77 Compute Tr Nenana n with Calculus (3 Gupta 
“OM puter programming in injunction with cak ulus leading to a better 
“Ppreciation of basic con es per ty infinity and infinitesimals. Funda 
mentals of FORTRAN JASI nits of functio ind quotients, der vatives 
as limits of quotients. Increments ’-8-, Volumes as functions 
of radii); rates | change, indeterr 


ul forn definite integrals trapezoidal 
Tule; areas ay 1d volumes 
41 Cal ulus for Ecor 


nomists I (4 
D Jiffere nt 


Junghenn 
lalion and integration uw algebraic and ele Mary transce l 
functions margina ysis fo tions Xe variable; optimization of 
func lions of one e applied to eco: S. Frerequisite: Math 30 or 
2 covalent Fall 
* Calculus for mmomniats II (4 
steme ntary near algebra with eco )I s applications nciuding 
Output mode] partial derivatives: n tiple integrals Nal ar 
functions $ several varia I 1 t fur ns Of several 2 
aPplied to e conomics; in | quisite: Math 41 Spr | A 
go hematics for the Sox ial and Management Sx iences I (3) Glick nie 
Solution of syste ns Of linear equations t t lunction; graph of function I» 
Sequences ciferential calculus of func: is of © Variable; exponentia 7 
Ogarithmi. functions. New student must take a pla t examination i " 
tr. algebra Prior t OI Fall and spring j 
i athematics f Social and Management S« iences II (3) Glick and Staff 
aegra] calculus ot functior ) ne 1 ble; functions of several var S 
partial deriv ives, max Lagrange sm X aige 
) K 
po linear programmi g ns a ilics of finance 7 
Tere 
Seco "equisite Math 51 Fall and spring 
"ind Group 
101 I 
tro, ; 
Int uction to Mathematical Logic Harizan 
TOducti, à t +} | of kien tion nd pred 
Ca M to pro, f theory a del theory TS nal and prec ate 
"culi 0 x i 
" : mputabi] ity, topics from f ndations of math itics. Ope 
Sophomore. With permission of denn- h oerte 32 armia 
1p, SİON of instruct, POMI l 
02 Axio ICtor Fa eve Vear 
r atic Set Theory Harizano 
me] Fraenkel . th rdi j rdina toundations of the rea 
Num} ‘Kel set theory. o linals a ca s inda l a 
(S De System Prere, isite: Math 101 or permission of instructo 
103 c, Pring, odd Years, when demand wanna 
i MPutabilit, Hariza 
Atroductie : 
abilit - rec ve funct \ alent cepts of nna 
r r 
Univer J bering nputable functione 4 g ethod, S-M-N then: 
3! Tunc, y " ` 1 m - 
Merahi} ty es RS ns le dable ems. ( t esis [ 
Comp Gucibilit d degre xed-point theorems, complexity 
Ju 
104 Math tation Prereg te: Math 32 f vans . 
: ICs & 
Philos i and Human Thought 
M anc I 


Staff 
" l ustor 1 isDects of mathemar nd " rplay wit 
j à 


to modern times Prerequisite two years 9! 


from antiquity 

(Offered when demand warrants) 

thematical Proofs (3 

: mathematics 

Logical structure 

Math 32 (Spring 
Stone ant 


other disciplines 
high school mathematics 


105 Problem Solving and Ma 
ing enco intered it 


Ullman 


Techniques o! mathematica, 


Types of reason 
problem solving, writing ind proots of mathemati 
proofs Mathematical induction Prerequisite 


106 Introduction to Topology (3) 
permission of instructor Fall) f 
sta 


j suf 


Prerequisite Math 139 or 
107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) y 
Prerequisite Math 122 and 139, or permission of instruc tor (Fall, eve" 
vears, when demand warrants I 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3 stom 
Differential equations Laplace transform Series solutions O! differen 
Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 3 
ston? 


Boundary value problem 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3 
Vector analysis. First and second-order partial different! al equ 


in complex v sriables. Prerequisite Math 111 
113 Graph Theory (3) 
i cutpoints, ant 


Directed and undirected graphs; bridges 
nd Hamiltonian graphs 


equations 
ations Topi” 
ADR. simi? 
1 blocks connect? 
coloring p f J 


planarity 


partitions Eulerian a! 
Flow charts for computer applications Prerequisite: Math 32 | 
spring) T 
121—22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3 ET. 
Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups rings (incl d 
polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with permis? i 
department Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor (aca 
year) Kal? 
123 Linear Algebra (3) ic n 
Theory of vector spaces linear transformations and matrices Quadrat 
bilinear forms, spe tral decomposition (Fall os 
Liverman an ce | 


"nc SP” 4 
vector " 
ems 0 e 


ions A Ü 
r* 


Matrix Theory (3 


124 Introduction to 
linear equations 


Operations on matrices 


characteristic roots and 
ind. differential equations 


matrix inversion, 
heorem. Sys! 


applicat 
Math 32 


vectors. Hamilton- ayley t 
Quadratic forms 


difference 
nomic, biological and physical models. Prerequisite . 
permission ol instructor Fall and spring K” 
125 Linear Programming (3) ev rel 
Simplex algorithm degeneracy, the assignment problem, duality ji? 
post-optimality the transportation problem, integer programming en d 
tions. Prerequisite Math 123 or 124, or equivalent (Offered à Í 
mand warrants g” 
132 Introduction to Discrete Structures |J Epor 
Departments Disc, Sl 
sets, J" 


Statistics and Mathematics 
tools. Topics 


propositiona 


include 


loint offering of the 
l calc 


tures and assoc iated mathematical 


relations, directed and undirected graphs 
algebras, with applications to « omputer science Prerequisite * ap 
Math 31 (Fall) n po” 
134 Introduction to Boundary-Value Problems (3) GuP S o 
Prerequisite Math 111 or 142 (Offered when demand warran s 
135 Projective Geometry (3 pd V qi 
Prerequisite Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (( fered when dem. an? ^y 
139 Advanced Calc ulus I (3 june gest 
Topology of R^. ( ontinuous mappings. Unitorm convergence o 
mappings. Prerequisite Math 33 Fall ano g 
140 com. ed Cak ulis I (3) jungheP pe 
differential equa yisil 


Contraction maps, 1n plicit function and 
theorem 


Integration theory 


Stokes 's 


Differential torms 


Spring 


139 or equivalent 


347 


141 Differential Geometry (3 


Baginski 
| Curves in space; local theorv of surfaces, including the fundamental equa 
lions of surface theory, the theore: egregium of Gauss geodesics global 
theory of surfaces g th t theorem, si riaces of constant 
Gauss ¢ irvature. Prerequisite h 3, 1 or equivalent 
(Fall) 

142 Introduction to Differential Equations Glick and Staff 
Linear and some n nlinear d ite rentia equat 5 l'opi S in lude existenc © 
theorems tability introl theory mit cycles, and applications to physics 
ànd ecology Prerequisite: Mat! 139 and 123 or 124, or permission of 

. Anstructor Spring 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis | Gupta and Staff 
Acc uracy and precision. Linear svstems a d matrices. Direct and iterative 
methods lor solution of equat 5 matrices. Solution of 
nonlinear equations. Interpolation and appro t Tun 
tions, Splines Prerequisite Math 33 or equivalent and some know edge of 

i na -OMputer programming Fall, even years l 
154 Introduction to Numerical Analysis Il Supta and Staff 
""Umerica] differey tiation and integrat Solution of ordinary lifferential 
*quations Introduc tion to optim ation t V, gradie tec hniques. Least | 
Squares and applications, data hitting site: Math 153 r permission of 
Instruc tor 


(Spri 


pring, odd years 
Introduc tion to Complex Variable Theory 


Liverman and Staff 
Analytic functions I 


| 2 
Power series. Contour tegration and calculus of resi | Z 
dues Conforn u mapping. Physical appiications Prerequisite Math 139 | d 
(Spri " 
168 § Pring) 4 
) Y è | 
I °C i [^ f ^1 
Minar; Curriculum Studies (3 staff g 
Pen only to candidates for the legree of Master nce for Teachers f 
€ EE a s 
UN hers lor in-service t students recommer y the department % 
« education Critical exa econdary schoo 
» à, ter hnique 5 and pr rerequisite: Math 3 permissio f 7 
18 IStructor Offered when der alie p 
0c mput TOU WI lemand warr ; 
ntrog er Mathematics and Modeling Liverman le 
in - UCtion to the AP] programming language in t ie context of applications / 
1 ! K 
map rica] methods in mathe latics and the sciences Construction of Lf 
athe 
lématica| models of phvsica X ther syste 
Projec pn i 


Individual or team 


omputer tn 32; Math 124 or per 


Nstructor Fa 


inar: i - 
Preregat Applied Mathematic s (3-3 Glick and Staff 
Stat , uisite Math 140 5tat 189 I , I 


90, some knowle 
. 585 major in Appl 


Pplied Mathem ati 


348 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Le? 


pí harač 


204 Representation rheory 


Representations of finite 
I 
presentations 


ters, and induced rej 
205 Matrix Theory (3) 
'eneralized inverses ol matrices 


e chosen from g 
of equations é and to LP problems positiv 


including grou 
Fall 


Prerequisite: Math 202 [ 
Kat 
ico 


groups svmmetric group 


ind their appl 
definite matric? 
forms an 


Topi s to b 


tions to solutions 
ar groups; quadratic 


and their applications; Riemann matrices line 

Hilbert's eleventh probiem numerical rangt of linear ope rators (Spring 

even years) stall 

206 Topics in Algebra (3) 9 
ANALYSIS AND APPI IED MATHEMATICS 

staf 

1 Complex Analysis I (3 Glick and 9 t 

Topology of complex numbers elementary functions integrals; Cau“ , 

Taylor and Laure 


and Liouville theorem 


maximum modulus 
the residue 


theorem 
series; classification of singularities; contour integration 
rem; continuation multivalued functions and branch points. Pre requis! 
advanced calculus Spring quí 
2 Complex Analysis II (3 Glick and "n 
Harmonic functions, parti || fractions. Mittag Leffler theorem; entire we 
tions, the Hadamard product theorem, the na function; HurwitZ'$ wi 
em. normal families of functions The Riemann mapping g theorem; anal) 
continuation, Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite Math 211 or equivalent 
(Spring, even years when demand warrants 459 
} Applications of € 'omplex Analysis (3 Liverman à func 
Topics chosen from poter itial theory and conforma! mapping, special we 
tions, asymptotic expansions, 5 teepest descent, stationary phase, an ja 
methods. Fourier and Laplace transforms, Wiener Hopt method, € T 
singular integral equations Prerequisite: Math 211 or an under gi 
course in complex vari ables (Spring, odd years, when demand V re E 
*214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Ullman 85 ye 
Lebesgue measure » and integration in abstr act spaces Probability mee (o 
Absolute continuity; Radon Nikodym theorem; measure on produc n 
Fubini theorem. L" spaces. Pre requisite airs ed calculus (Fonds si 
*215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3 Robinson ? a m 
Topological and metric spaces Tychonoff theoren completion 0 "H 
space; normed and Banach spaces; linear functionals and operator T a 
Banach theorem; print iple of uniform boundedness the ¢ losed- T. p" 
rem and interior mapping princ ple; Hilbert spaces; eige »nvalues: cul 
tors. invariant subspaces and projection operators; 0] perational 04 ul 
functions defined on the spectrum. Prerequisite idvanced calcu q^ goin 
16 Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) ebr "go 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function alge - 
Cech compactification application to the spectral theory of oper? oue 
tral theorem tor bounded and undi unded operators Pre requisite" a 
of measure and integration introduction to functi ynal analysis s, 8 n de « 
off and Stone-Weierstrass theorem Spring, odd years, Me Jio 
warrants) b Ü 
' Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3 i unique 
First course in ordinary differential equ itions; existence an. jons’ pit 
solutions; continuity of sol itions with respect to initial oonsprins) oj 
ties of linear systems. Prerequis te: advanced calculus y ; 
1 Ordinary Differential Equations (3 n^ 
uU A 


218 Topics ir 
219 Partial Differential Equations 

modern techniques 
Green s tune 
| calculus 


Classical and for the exact 
PDEs. Separation o! variables ions, varia 


Prerequisite: advance¢ 


space me thods 
20 Topics in Partial Differential Equations (3 


i 


, 


“21 Calculus of Variations 


Glick 
2 Introduction to Numerical Analysis Gupta 
Comi iter irithmeti ind r l-off er I S t ) near systems and 
nonlinear equati ins. Interpolation and IDI ximátions. Numerica lifferenti 
ation and ntegration. Eigenvalues and : genvectors. Prerequisite Knowledge 
of advanced ¢ alculus and ymputer program: I 
223 Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gupta and Staff 
Partia] Differential Equations (3 
Nitial and } 'undary value problems for ord iry differential equations Error 
Propagation onvergence and stability ! te differs e and finite element 
methods for partial different 1 juat s. ] ] te: knowledge of d tle 
ential equations and mpute I ! ^ Spring 
be Generalized Functions and Operational Methods Liverma 
226 © eory of Generalized Functions and Distributions Live rman 
227 2n antro] Theory 3 S Glick 
229 om tion to Sy stem Theory — 
| 230 Tor : ematic al Programming [S s- 
334 m PICS in Analysis (3 Stal 
= Topics in Applied Mathematics Staff 
“ “Opics in Numerical Analysis upta and Staff 
,'umerica| methods and software For ""^Cé and engineering students 
Introdu tion to the methods. t ls, and ideas t 
Emphasis n problen g g d al software ha 
IMSI Subrouti; ind Math/P t ea ( 
differ, ntial ei c c n juations 
241 42 MORTRAN progran ming Spri 
athematic al Foundations of Stochastic Processes junghenn 
mathemati rigo is stud f "E z robal ty and expectation 
Martin ! times. Brownian mas Mark í f 
1 
ILS 
Selectad 
g twork 
K t t 
te pe s Mark eynms 1 1 Ser 
263 opia ear h interest Spring. even vea: 
LOGIC = Combinatorial Mathematics Stati 
271 Introducti 
Proposis I to Mathematic al Logic 


OURSES OF INSTRI 
à; Junghe?? 
Junghen? 

Glick 

and 

imbeddings & 


283-84 Topological Groups (3 
285 Topological Vector Spaces | j 


187 Differentiable Manifolds I (3 
submanifolds 


Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors 
immersions, vector fields and differential equations on manifolds, tens% 
and differential forms Lie derivatives, yrientability (Fall, even years) | 
288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) clic 
Manifolds with boundary integration on manifolds, Stokes’s theorem and U* 
theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point theorem deRham group 

whe? 


divergence 
curvature (Spring, odd. years, 


Riemannian manifolds, geodesics 
demand warrants sul 
289 Topics in Topology (3 
Mav be repeated for credit 
sil 


RESEARCH 
295 Reading and Resear«c h (3 
May be repeate d for credit | 


Fourth Group i 

; P d 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "m 
Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general exa 

sw 


tion. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Researc h (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosoy 


„edit 
May be repeated for credi 


Eo —— 


D. Kind, J.W Albright 


hy candidates 


MK 'ROBIOLOGY —GRADL JATE PROGRAMS i 


Professors R. Hugh, L.F Affronti (Chair), M. Reic h, P 


Associate Professor G.V. Stokes 
re degree 
Prerequisite: a bat helor's deg" dee | 


sciences from this or an equivalen joa | 
have included the following courses OF edu 
fath 30, 31 (31 may be taken con 


the field of microbiology 


Master of Science in 
major in biological or physical 


The undergraduate program must 
BiSc 11-12 Chem 11-12, 151-52 153-54 
hys 1,2 


with the graduate program), PI 

Required: the general require 
Sciences. A total of 30 semester 
thesis (Micr 299—300) l'he course 


University 


"La 


stated under the Graduate School of "T 
rk and "tu 


yf course WO 71.15 y 
1-22 and Micr 2/ wit? p 
,s selecte 


ments 
hours is required, 24 hours 
work must include Biot 


9 


remaining academic work should consist of graduate level course 
ipproval of the department sot 
AA PL aT 
Master of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (superv isory track achti 
offered jointly by the Mic robiology and Pathology Departments Prerequisito "IL 
ical or physical science and a min p 


degree in medical tex hnology or in biolog 

ears of experience within the last five years, in à í linical laboratory 10 NI i 
under the Graduate Scho ino 
4 


requirements stated 


Required: the general 
Sciences. This is a nonthesis program requiring a total of 36 semestt " p 
Bioc 221-22; Micr 225-226 Path 230, 231 232; Micr or Path 294; and pÀ wib 
remaining academic work should consist ot graduate level courses selec 4 
approval of the Microbiology and Pathology Departments step 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of micri biology Required the general tion ^ 
tated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences The General Exam " 
at least four fields, two o! which must be in microbiologi« al dist iplines paisciP 
Research fields immunology, pathogenic mit robiology including suy i 
bacteriology, parasit logy, and mycology), and molec ilar and í ellular OS 
virology, microbial phy siologv, and genetics / 
jo 
and m ud 


211 Microbiology (3) 


Survey of bacteria parasites, 


viruses, rickettsiae, Iungi 


Concept Prere 


I T rent registration: Bio 4421-22, or other 
bioc hemistry Ourse, and permission I instr tor ra 
212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3 
"rinciples of pathogenic bacteriology. Is lation and id 
“gents that lust eases huma Pat! € 
Prevention and intr ! bacterial diseases in 
: 111 or equivalent; Bio £21-—22, | iboratory fee. $ f 
“13 Bac terial Pathogenesis (3 
evelopment ot bacteri il d 56ases i humans Pre 
equivalent (Fa 
“14 Tissue Cell Culture \bright, Bradlaw* 
undamental spect t tissue culture, with emphasis on mammalian cells 
Spex ialized techniques and ipplications of cell ; liture procedure empha 
54. "Zing quality Ontro! practices. Prerequisite Bioc 221-227 opring 
a arasitology (: irnert 
Study of host parasite relations} ps. ( ti iportant para 
21 ces in medicine I 
“Clentific Writing | 
25s 1.98818 for preparing these lissertat d l tions 
“69 ICrobia] Physiology I (3 Reich, De Gio 
MICcrobia] Structure, nutriti n, transport, grow genetics | 
22g v sulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: B 221-22 ra | 
“? Microbia] Physiology II (3 Reich, De Giovanni Donnelly | 
le actions of antim ag ind ant > on the structure and 
10 hemistr, of micr S 
25 Site Micr “25 or permission of instr pring 
x» Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2 


7 
CUBO +s] 


appli ation 


Reich 
cr ot laboratory tex hniques to topics 
Vered in Micr 225 and 226. Prerequisite fee, $21 
>, (Fall) ] 
AC 
429 
I "nology 3) Kini Affront 
F E 5 : 
i. COurs« Fundament; nunologic concepts. A itígens, antibodies j 
a 
igen and antibody eat viti ind Viy ind the mmune le 
23 Pons, Prerequis te: Bioc 221 22 K 
Em naology Laboratory Kind, Affronti 3 
“Mp . 
ipt SIs on Methods in serolo Immunochemistry, and cellular in iol 
ion MI are used in rese Prerequis te or concurrent re gistra 
icr E 229 or Permissic Limited to students enrolle« the 
€ , 
m a logy Braduate p n. | ry fee, $20 Fall, odd 
Study biology l Affronti Kind 
K Yo x 
Utoim f immunologie al fun reticulo-endothelial tissues, theo: es of 
Inuni 
and imm ty. graft rejection ty, delayed hypersensitivities 
i mmunoger (t , . e- “5 -—— 
lolog, S=“etics, Clinica fa y discuss relevant aspects ot immuno 
2018 oF medical st ts: ope iduate s Prerequisite: Micr 
I gradu 1 ] 
233 " Or 229 j 
* Vi dlo, "Ind permissi n of instructor Fall 
I [3 3) d 
Jioc] Stok« 
Chemical „ 
me p 
2: Site. Bio, is" Beneti, ind pathogeni haracterization of vir 
34 Vi 421—225 , 
ol L2" ) 


permission 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2 
History of bat terial classification 
development of bac terial cl 


ture 
teristics of bacterial groups Pre! 


odd years 
250 Pathogenesis of Microbi 
Physiological, anatomic 
the pathogenesis of sele 
in humans. Host and 


al Infecti 


cted bacte 


agent fact 


infection 
201 or 212 and 213 
252 Medical Parasitology (1 
Lecture and laboratory course I 
festations, pathology, diagnosis 
important protozoan and helmir 
placed on the recognitio 


Fall 


n and i 


students; open to graduate 


260 Cellular Immunology 
Advanced seminars in 


differs each time course 1$ offe 


Selected topics i 
spring 
294 Research in Clin 
Development and/or evaiuatio 
to clinical micro 


ical Microbio 


tion related 
program in clinic al microbiol 
Pathology Departments 
295 Research in Mi« robiology (arr 
Content differs each time the 
(Fall and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3 
(Fall and spring) 


Limited to 
tion. May be repeated for 

199 Dissertation Resear« h (arr 
Limited to Doctor oi Philosoy 
(Fall and spring 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 

Program Committee M.A. Atkin, N. B 
Reich, H.M. Sachar 

International Affairs 


The School ot 
n Middl 


Bachelor of Arts with a major 
field of Middle Eastern studies 


For medical students, ope 


ithic infections 


disease through the study of liv 
students; open to gt iduate stude 

255 Clinical Virology (1 
General principles ot vir jlogy; e 
stuc 


Fall 

258 Microbial Genetics (2 
Survey of microbial systems that depi 
(Spring 


cellular aspects of the 


| microbiology. May be 


198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
to students preparing ! 


redit Fall at 


international rules ot 
issification based on relationships, 


equisite Micr 212 or equivalent 


n to graduate students Prerequisit 


clinica 
and prevention of m 
In the laboratory, emp 


etiologic agen 
For 


he life cycles epidemiology 


treatment 


lentification of the 
and preserved specimens 


ing 


nts Fall 


mphasis on clinic al 


lents. Prerequisite 


De Giovanni-DO gs 
De Giovar incip 


ct basic concepts ot genetic pri 


immune response 


red. May be r« peated for credit. FT" 


Micr 229 (Spring) 
277—78 Seminar: Microbiology 
Required o! graduate students Academic year) 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (ar! 
repeated [or credit. ( 


logy (3 : 
or ins 


n of techniques procedures, * (he 
biology. Limited to students in pio 
by the Micro 


ogy Offered jointly 


course is offered; may be re 


ral 
for the Doctor ot Ph losophy gene 


id spring) 


sdidates. May be rep 


phy canal 


pn» 
H 
rown, M. Gordon R.K Lewis. yi 
ordi 
grams i 
offers multidisciplinary prow stor of 


n studies and to at 


e Easter 


J i 
situations. For moig 
Micr 201 or ed 


peated i $ 


eated for © 


Hug? 


bacterial nomendl 


Fal! 


ons (1 í 
al, pathological genetic, and biochemic al bases 
rial, mycotic, viral and parasitic infect g 
yrs that specifically influence resistan? 
e; MP 


Tur? 


| mae 
jo 
asi p 


ts call 


medi? 


1 
sw 
Jv 


pol 


Ki" 


a 
Jof 


S 


qi 


NI 
P d 


y 


e 


MIDDLE EASTER) NES 353 
Bachelor of Arts with 


a major in Middle I 
Must be fu 


] astern studies—The follow ing requirements 
Ifilled | 
1e genera] requirements stated under the School of Inte rnational Affairs 
4 Terequisite , Ourses—see the School of Internationa Affairs, Curriculum Require 
Ments 
f Required ~9urses for the major—{a) 6 semester 
Oreign | 


hours of a third year of a modern 
anguage re af eithar + 
Rast: le 8uage; (b) 3 hours of either 


3 semester 
Semeste 4 


iudosophv 
hours selec ted fr 


or literature of the Middle 
12 1445 4 T 1) € 
rom Geog 125, 12 ‘Je, 145, 146, or 154 1) 6 
h r hours Selected trom Hist 107, 108 109, 11 495, 193, or 194; (e) 6 semester 
C 1 I 
ine Selec ted from PSc 177 178, 179, or 150; (f) 6 semester hours selec ted rome: § con 
Si : ' Or 182 ig) 9 semester hours of ourse work in eci ics, history, or political 
C 2; m r hou 
y race not related t. the Middle East. to be selecte nsultation with and approved 
E the advisor (h) 6 semester hours f research and writing semir ir related to the Middle 
st and ta en in the dic-i..):. nizatins 
te tudies—Pr« equisite: the idmission 
tational Affairs. Required the general 
tional Affairs Í 
| opt the i Jb-semester hour 
i 
lge « unat derr ' Eastern ] 
irs witl l of the i 
id Russia i 
the d ast oltics of the Middle East 2 
nodern history of the Middle East. All | Z 
[t three ma fields and three courses i d 
ma HS 
; 7; 
1 a Osen fram a r or both of the above fie hat are t chosen | 4 
Oph Id or from Middle Eastern ex NOMICS, geogr phy, anthy pology eligions "| 
Inter a: and art or from an approved field Hered in another program in the S hool | 
M er’ cd £ ffairs 
inor fie ds po Prehen ive Examinations must be : xen in the major field and in tw : 
Düthesi o. 3y those in the thes pt : Tc ne 2 s by those the f 
Ption d 
Pp'icabie to Middle Easter studies | 
f Development 
Deve pment I ess 
58 , 
Se . 
A 7 È ntact Change 
268 go hropology 
Anth 269 S Minar Peasant Soci 
lo. Se 
E Econ 236 M minar Structural Pr s 
“CO h l t 
Blaz Middle East Econ, nics 
On 235 p emationa] Ecor 
COn 235 nergy Resources ind Px 
Geog 295 ‘COnomics f the Environ: ent and Nat Es == 
G8 223 7°Minar: Re sond the Bache 
m i t History 
ar Laste Ste 
T 
W 
] t 7 z 
> Ve s 
9C Thiment on p 
it and | 
Pg 


^ Inter nd Polit f the Middle East 
C : T : 
279 The Po at IS Id £a 


FRI 


354 COURSES OF IN 


Rel 209 Seminar: Biblical Studies 


Rel 213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Rel 238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism 
Rel 291-92 Readings and Research 

Rel 770 Islamic Civilization and the West 
Rel 771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West 
Mysticism—East and West 


Religion and Science 


Rel 772 


Rel 


ae 


MUSEUM STUDIES- -GRADUATE PROGRAM 
J. vise 


> 


Committee on Museum Studies 
M.P. Lader, C R. Rose, 


M.C. Malaro (Director), A.D Andrews, R.L. Humphrey 


H.B. Wagner 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartme ntal program lead 
to the degree of Master ot Arts in the field of museur m studies. The program is desi". 
for those who seek a deepening o! their primary academic interest along with walt A 
the broad range of talents required in the successful operation of museums The $ 
to produ e graduates who art prepared to assume museum position 
areer interest 


the program 1$ 


require both s holarshir tional skills. (Students whose ¢ 


: for the Master of Arts 


t 


ind fun 
in their ac? 


primarily curatorial sh 
discipline with a concentration in must im 1g 
| the Museum Stud rogram must meet all fj " 
f The st” 


Students applying for candidacy 
to the Graduate School o ind Sciences 


nt to the proposed "^ 


admission 


requirements tor 

nust have an undergraduate major, Or its eq ient 

core and at least 9 credit hours in a museum-Te* sted field other than the unde 

maior or must show equivalent prepa! ation vers! 
Courses relating to museum studies are offered Dy ther de p em s ol the | Ini of oF 

such as Anthropology, American Studies Art. and Education. With t e approval ^ 

advisor, students may draw on these courses n formulating their pr ograms in ^l 

the Museum St idies Progra” i} 


ttee on Museum Studies serves 
jf the Univer? 


The Commi 
idvisory capacity. Its members are drawn from several dep rtments 
from the Smithsonian Institution o” 
Master of Arts in the field of museum studie Required: the general requi gj 
stated ider the Graduate Si hool of Arts and 5ciences The degree requires 4 
of 42 hours of course work. At least 1 ; hours of course work r must be in an acd " 
discipline, for exam] le. American studies, 4 thropology, biologicC: al s€ iences: je? , 
and paleobiology history, or an appropriate iterd plinary ombination " "t 
hours of course work must be in nuseu studies, which may inclu ratio”, 
administration, collections management, exhibiting, à i object cart and COS". e i 
least 6 hours must be in a museum inter! hip in the Washington are a or else ui 
course wor ane 


student must pass a compri hensive t inat | based 
research paper "Ld 


201 Introduction to Museum Studies 
History and Philosophy of Museums (3 
1 j 


Museums viewed from historical, pi sophical, ant 
l ) 
Examination and comparison of types of collecti g organization 
yntemporary studies on the status f muse ind their pub y 
. n M 
Fall “gh 
202 Introduction to Museum Studies Administration (3) useum v 
Overall operation of the museum legal status o! the m infe fin 
| maki ! 
sbligations to the public; governance, st iffing, policy L4 
T i 1 { ` r “al 
planning. Theory applied to pract al situations Spring rf 
203 Fiscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations (4 jnpro te af 
C j 
Basic concepts of genera! accour iting; fund counting fort nd pud? 
sts a 
tions; appropriation and en umbrance accounting budge 
f the budget as a management too! spring) 


tems; use of the buda 


215 Collections Manageme 
Establishing 
that affect 
ity; access 

216 Colle 

The 


nt: Legal and Ethical Issues 


collections poli 


Malaro 


intions, and codes 


les; là 


WS, reg 


ns, deaccessions 


iCquisitio 


Hection care accountabil 
problems Fall 


ctions Management: Prax tic 


al Applications (3 
implementation of S I 


K Spiess 


Ouecuons policies toging, doc umentation, rec 
Ords mai tenance, object preservation, st techniques handling and 
Shipping iventory ntr lat ystems opring 
vns i 
“0 Curatorial Research and Exhibition Development Taylor 
useum research fr m à Curatorial point of view, w th emphasis on exhibit 
Conc eptualization a: 1 development, Resear h technique informatio 
SOurces Script prod tior Fal 
274 c UT produ 1 
A Seminar: Museum Exhibiting Staff 
Ie collaboratio; between itor a "signer. The designer’s task a 
Visualizer Pr ject management I Dot! ng 1 npiex exhibit 
Various d ‘ciplines. | stallation techniques. H thetical projects devel ped 
2c by Student teams ‘ g 
l 9 : > hom 
“1 Museum Internship rf Malaro 
Individual y 'k experience in museums of the Washin o ind possib] 
i J ir i 
elsewhere Each «t ident ck ke R r Jirecto of the 
fuseum Studies Prograr t s} É Je t t ) Ji 
nore membe f the ) g taff the s of seul 
Managem it. obie are x} | ;, and 
> Summer) 
ec i " 4 f 
rected Research stall 
dividual research on specia topics in the museum field lopics must be | 
aPProved by the Dire tor of the Muse im Studies Progr am. May be repeated 
Or credit 
297 5 "bay (Fall, spring and summer 
9Decial T... : 
Mi a Topics in the Museum Field (3 Staff 
ay be Tepeated for credit rovided the liffers Fall, spring, and 
ummer, 
t by other de irtments 
EH 
hropolo« Mus es 
t ID splay )t 
Anth 29 € servat 
/ ) Prev. "m 
Art Anth 215 hay ntive ( es 
E ín, Advanced ( € S | 
Edu Amie 240 pro anced | 
MCy > ‘SQ! Writing 
24^ «06 Intern res ^" r i Y 
Edu. 311 My Preta € } e Muse 
Useum ` 
Educ 313 ISeum Audience 


fuseum rp, 


356 


tors M. Findley 


Studio Instruct 
Guenther (Organ), N.M. Irvine 


Voice), R. White 


S. Wellman 
t), P. Edgar 


Baughman (Tru 


the general requirements stated 


131-3 138—39, 151, 199; 6 


ourses; 15 hours of additiona 


ance 


semester 


deter 


Reci 


hours of performan 


Violin) 


(I 


Mann (Flute), R.J. Pallansch ( Tu 


hours ol 


Jass 


ba 


S 


K 
F 


King (Re 


I 


R. Parnas 


Oboe 


Percu 


under Columbian College « 


Mus 1-2, 5 


and 5 hours of electives 


pursue the language proficiency 
Columbian College of Arts a! 

Mit in Musk 20 semester ! 
two music history courses (Mus 1 


redit-hour program requires mus 


(French Horn), E.l Kiehl (Trombone) 


i 


f 


yurses in the area 
Students in thi 
ted 


W 
sio 


J 


ensembie 


R 
n 
D 


courses 


leming 


Violi 
Wright 


S.M. Fearing 
. Improvis 


Levy (Jazz 


as ToLlOWS 


Cel 


ler 
ordei 


ind Vio 


Clari: 


courses 


inder Gene 


a bachel 


P. Giese 


ler Voice) ý 


Lipnick (Bassoon), V 


la), B.R. 5 
et and Sax 
French Hor 


| A. Witt 


12 hours € 


ral Curricult 


ynsisting of 


r hours Of J 


sufficient pia 


rea 


tration (theory or Pe "Lh 


ot concent 
program are strongly 


eidman (Harf 


ophone), * j 
n), E.C Thay“ 


C.H. Thom? 


rup (Piano). 


Electric Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), J. Beck (Percussior 
Dahlman (Pian T. Perazzoli (Flute 
Bachelor of Arts with a may lepart tal The following requirem 
nust be fulfilled f 
1. The general requirements tated under Columbian t llege of Arts and 5¢ ien? h 
2. Prerequisite courses M ;»—6; 6 ho yf ed music courses iD 
student's principal performance area ts 
> The language proficiency option listed under General Curriculum Requirem® 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences m: 
4. Required courses in the major—Mus 101 103-4 12. 138, 151; 6 addit! s 
hours ol applied music cours i inimum ol 4 hours I musik ensemble cow ct? 
Students preparing for graduate dy or ] rofessional concentration in musie may * T 
further program of specializal in music literature, theory, or ipplied musl©: ^. yi 
majors must meet the departmt ntal requirement for proficiency in piano All malo f 
expected to perform regularly in student recitals in accordance with minimum 
mental requirements r 
ui 
Bachelor of Music Admiss to the of Music degree program jon! 
demonstration of special advanced pre admission training and aptitude In 8 e17 
f Arts and S« jencês, 1037 


6, 101-^ ys 
p 
f applied m. 


" a» y 
encour V. 
im Requi 


j 
Mus p 
iano sl! jene , 
C r 


for co 


EI 
1 ; 9 


Master of Arts in the field of musik Prerequisite 
music or an equivalent degree itisfactory demonstration ol ability 
"uu 
performance lemonstration of piano proficiency à equired tor the y 
bachelors’ degrees; compieti yf the Depart it’s theory placement © test? 
Applic from other institut ust pr t scores on the Music Subjec 
Graduate Record Examinati of ^ d 
x : j| 9 jë 
Required: the genera ( t tate under the Graduate Sc hoc k inc 
Scit ‘ The program ot stud t« of 36 semester h urs of course WOR m 
" 
the 6 semester hou ri progra T as a ret od core of course: ape 
: f i ; to tw fo 
history, and performance as wt i lectives that may int e uj m , by p 
ourses outside the departn A student in this program must dt mon? " the 
examination, a reading knowledge ot eithne Fre Germ before bes! 
€ ter of study h” 
ite: 8 (^ 
„requisit i 
Ma f Mi the field of performance (piano or voice)—Prered aon nag 
legree with a major in mi in equivalent degret in judition , Musie" 
Applicants from other titutions must prt ent scores on ! UM 
l'est of the Graduate Kecord Examinatio | of M 
, Schoo? a weil 
juired the genera requirements tated ler the Graduate e ] foll? T 
>d as vea 
»CIt í The program ot study include )0 semester hou! distribu‘ c oi 
; ian 
e stud the area of conce tration (pl! 


4 


ire courses; and (i ) a thesis 
10urs Ihe thes Onsists of a public re ital and pertormance before a 
“ignated Committee (such a re ital and performance must be representative of an 
Pxtensive ind w rounded repertory, performed ^. Professionally accepted ar istic 
| ai wel |! Id l " " , 
el); deliver, ot a historical and inalytical lecture on the musical content of the recital 
Ora also befor. 1 designated ttee; a writte eport on some approved 
oretical area n. ated to the student's concent ati ind demonstrated leadership in an 
ense A , - 
mble Performance opera or oratorio for voice 
m Partmenta| Prerequisites Mus 2 is prereq te to all other courses 2 - 
"Ausic isemble courses Al students 
maj Majors With the exce ption !'Pp'ied music and ensemble ne instrument or 
Ting in Music are , it e perforr © study in one instrument « 
Voica ITI © required to « > r Vise 
the Plac ement auditio 1s to deter e the be e1 OF study are administered at 
t audi s te i 
e Ime the major j l re he pal performance area is 
( é S declare N gI I 
term ned by ş j . > > udy-tevel guidelines and regular 
d 1€ Gepartme Cpe ^» > ^ 
_ Pligg music jury, oon 1 fo i ince in the major. Attendance at 
8 m linations, i 1 MI ? " 
ji, tnum number of publi ts a e S is required nusic majors as a 
è their applied n tud 
Usic 
- "EORY, HISTORY, AND LITER ATURE 
: t Grou 
loo p ` s Pickar 
Elements of Music Theory (4—4 ; TS: A 
Otàtion t ke rva hord str inc 
1 V i i] | 
Progres 9n, both writte ne Kt ^. Aural skills d — 
ment thr ugh , r 1 rhv ind sight singing 
Atrody, tio te mentary aural analy 
Is Iwo 50 n F Sé € ek. M rereq lisite t M ndi: 
; Academi, Vear 
n ^ anfkes ind Staff 
i troduction to Musical | nderstanding 
Xtrody, tory hins ‘ : " t yf S 
Materials ind ma. " ring 
48S m sala. N Staff 
x nv, ali 
vey f Music Literature 
trod y, ~ e i ture inal 
5 f H Selected lit " Ning Y 
) a t 
m TMony 41—4 1 
Triads I r f et 
IVvor $ 
Ss realizat ! r E site M 
1-2 S. 
^ us Drere vi f 4 
Usic : i tafi 
af ] On-Westa " ‘ 
Introd i Vestern ( ultures 
I T í 
Cultura B ane 
8 is Urs Of th, 


H 


St Gly 


COURSES OF I^ 


and knowledge of ele 


computer experience 
ion of instruct 


itv is assumed; extensive 
is 1 or permiss 


tronic musk sre not required. Prerequisite Mi 


(Fall) 

109 Orchestra Literature (3 
Survey of the history ant 
sentative works 


110 Chamber Music Literature 3) 
ind styles o 


sul 


| stvles of orchestra literature, analysis of rep? 


suf 


Survey of the history f chamber music literature analysts 
representative works 
121 The Opera (3 
Survey of the history and styles of opera 


125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) " 
Survey of the history, sty le. and major content ot the kevboard literatura M 
the 16th century to the present ast 
131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) par 
Practice in 18th-century contra} 


peinst” 


or 
analvsis of representative work " 
Dele? 


untal writing and analysis, í hort m 
(Ac8 


inventions, and fugues Prerequisite: Mus 5—6 or equivalent 
P 


year 
133-34 Composition (3—3 Parris: 
(Academic year p 
ng) 


135 Counterpoint 


Study and practice of 16th-centur) itrapuntal techniques 
137 Orchestration (3 
[Instrumental scoring (Fall pa 
138-39 Form and Analysis (3-3 ade 
Analysis of musical forms in representative music al literature (Ac* 
year) wi 
151 Conducting (3 sis. 9. 
] rehearsal procedures, analy (fe 


Technique of conducting, score reading i 
| nducting: — gi? 
T d 


al literature; practice in co 


interpretation of selec ted musk 
160—61 Electronic Music (3-3 ; 
Tape and electronic tet hniques, synthesizer use, an ] ac oustical pa í 
Academic year s 
173 Pedagogy (3) 
Principles, materi ils, and methods of teat hing in selec ted areas. e 
175 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3 "m i 
An investigation of the p! )blems of accurate inte rpretation of m 
selected periods through the use ol historical odern literatu m 
ipplication to the actual musi l'opic to be ann ced in the > zd 
Classes (Fall—odd years | 
199 Independent Research jified d 
Under the guidance of an assigned instru tor. Open nly to qué 
majors. May be repeated for redit Fall d spring) 
Third Group op 
203 Bibliography and Resear«c h Methodology (3 , 
Fall LA 
205 Music of the Baroque Period (3 600 t ifj 
Study of the musical stvies, techniques and literature from 1 yA 
206 Music of the Classical Period (3 ntt p 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature trom the 18th- nj 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven Fall Guy 
207 Music of the Romantic Period (3 so | 
Studv of the musical styles backgrounds, and literatu" o 
through the 19th century Os 
208 Music of the 20th Century (3 „nds j" 
hools, techniques, developments and U* 


Ihe principal school 
entury (Fall 


221. 


Pronunci 
and Chu 
(Alternat. 
-32 Composit 
AA May be re 
294 Seminar: 


231 


ation and rules of dict 
rch Latin, m 


Performance 


22 Diction for Singers (3-3 


Ion for the 


aking use M the 
> academic years 
lon (3-3 
peated for credit (Acaden 


Practices in Selec ted Areas 


udies in Music Th 


' singing of Italian 


MUSK 


359 


Von Villas 
French German, 
ial Phonetic Alphabet 


Internati 


Parris 


Staff 
eory 


237 Seminar: Analytical St 
n Spring Beethoven q 


: Seminar: Analyti 


S y 
239 Pring: Handel 


]uartets 


cal Studies in Music History (3 


251.5. ndependent Research (3 


Vance 
1 (Acade » 
299... mic year 
~300 Thesis Research | 
(Fall and spring 
APPLIED MUSIC 
ez > 
Mus pied music Courses 
Supp hes 53 54, 55, and 
lequin a Mary fee All Other 
1 One. Pplementar, fee 
tary f l , s ester hour« ourse 
2 : 
SUPple > Or three-s 


3 emester-} 
entary ! 
SuPplem 7 fee, $150 


e $ 
Weeks "Mentary fees for an» 
Th of the fal —- ) appl 


ary 


ee is wai 
e music ] 


Najors 


are offered both f 


153 do not inc 


as follows 


Spring semesters. C 


and minors 


d Conduc ting (3 


)-3 


all and spring 
applied music « 


2S individual ns of one-half h 


10Ur courses individual lessons 


led music courses are 
onsuit the Music 


ved for graduate degree candidates 


a week for one-semester hour ¢ 


es 


and may be repeated 
lude individual lessons 


include i 


ndividual lessons 


in music and 


urses and 


Guenther 
l'ilkens 


Staff 
5taff 


Staff 


for credit 
and do not require a 


and 


alf h our à week, supplemen 


f one hour a week 


ionrefundable after the first three 
Department for details 


full-time 


six hours a 
Staff 

Staff 

E. Guenther 

Staff 

Albertson Sislen 
Parnas 
Fleming 


Thomas 


Wright 


SSRN +S 


360 


tor 


Departmental prerequisite: audi 
Required practice: six hours a week for 
)-semester-hour 


formance classes and recital prey 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


35 Saxophone (1) 


36 Saxophone (2) 


37 Bassoon (1) 

38 Bassoon (2 

39 French Horn (1) 

40 French Horn (2) 

41 Trumpet (1) 

42 Trumpet (2) 

43 Trombone (1) 

44 Trombone (2) 

45 Percussion (1 

46 Percussion (2) 

47 Harp (1) 

48 Harp (2) 

49 Tuba (1) 

50 Tuba (2 

51 Orchestra 
Preparation and performance o! 
before director 

52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) 
Chamber ensemble groups ap 

53 University Singers (1) 
Preparation and performance 
before director 

54 Chamber Choir 
Preparation and performance o! 

tor 


tion before direc 
55 Jazz Band (1) 


Preparation and performance of classic 
ture. Prerequisite: audition before 


57 Harpsichord (1 
58 Harpsichord (2 


59 Jazz Performance Techniques (1 


T 


60 Jazz Performance l'echniques (2 


Second Group 


courses. In addition 


jaration 
111 Piano (1 
112 Piano (3) 
Voice (1 
Voice 
Organ 
Organ (3 

17 Orchestral Instrument 
Orchestral Instrument 
Classical Guitar (1 
Classical Guitar (3 

Vocal Theater Workshop 


yproved by audition 


hamber vocal literature. P 


ind two semesters 


tion to meet departmental! 


S 


weigh 
Lipni? 
Fearing, Thay 


Baugh” 
kie 


hestral literature 


horal literature. Prerequisite 


rerequisit 
Xf Mus 53 


and contemporary ` 


director 


requi rements- urs? ^ 


er-hour courses and 12 Hom tt | 
T inclu e i 


emest 


ourse 


emester-hour 


A performance-oriented program for singers i P 
repeated for credit. In the fall semester the tress will be yr cto! " 
bodv awareness for the stage, acting improvisation? and pe, 
ment. Scenes will be chosen th the approval of the voice. ring m 
opera operetta ind isical theater repertoire In the MIT 

} e of makeup, and audition preparation ' 


musical Ct 


155 Voice Study for the Theatre 
156 V 


'oice Study for the 
' 157 Harpsichord 
158 Harps 

Thirg Group 


All 


Theatre (3 


ichord (3 


5 Organ (3) 
217 


7 Orchestra] Instrument (3 


= *Serve Officers T raining Corps P 
The Na 


rogram 
OPport val Reserve Officers Train ng Corps (NROT( 
Corps pos to qualify for a full scho irship and 
attend i ITC nidshipm, n are required t JT 
Pate n Sek] Professio, al seminars. Di the s 
l n ive duty at sea or on shore. pas, 

Tecejy, = 
lid: T ving the baccalaureat, ind ( npiet 
Mating em c, COmmissioneg is ensigns in the 

TNO ` 
TOgrar Tps. | tudents I 


này join the 


SCIENCE 361 


Staff 
Staff 
Garst, Parris 


and required concert solo 
( hnson, J.J. Jac ksor 

fers young men and women the 
ss n the Navy Marine 

e the navai science MUTSes anc 
mer, NROTC mi ishipmen partici 
es for apy ximately four weeks 

Dv J: 
he NROTC pr gram, qualified 


SST GANA 
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“Led | 
the Chief ® 


awarded by 
ac adem" 


for a scholarship 
students who demonstrate 
ys by the Professor of Naval Scien® 
he student's undergradU^. 

and bene® 


and are physically qualified may compete 


Naval Education and Training. College Program 
excellence may be nominated for NROTC 5x holarshif 
If awarded, the s holarship will be for the remainder ot t 
up to a maximum of three ant service requirements 


or the scholarship programs 
bv the start of the 


] a half years 


enrollment, 
sprint 
i 


are the same as f 
Two-Year College Program Application should be made 
sster of the student's second year Selections are made through the Departmen s 
s, and # 


based on the student's à ademic record, physical qualificatior 
pon successful comp 


selected will attend the NSI and uj 
1 obligations are the same as tor the Fou 


seme 


Naval Science 
interview. Those students 


leti” 
[Y 


may enroll in the program The benefits an« 
College Program the 
Requirements Jor all candidates—Qualifications for acceptable candidates for d 
or the College Program int lude U.S. citizenship, fulfillmen gg 


willingness to participate ir 


1 required summer Ma 
Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Re Mà 


Scholarship Program 
physical requirements and 

periods and to accept à t ommission in the serve, OF 

, courses: ^ 

nce cou vil 


Corps Reserve when offered 
Enrollment in NROTC is not à requirement for taking naval scie k 
student enrolled at George Washington University may take naval science course? 
the approval of the Professor of Naval Science 
UP 


Credit for Naval Science Courses 


NSc 126, 160, and 180 are acce 
and 176) may be acc epted as 


Degree 
actives sis? 


ptable as history ele 


Columbian College 
profession& 


12 credit hours (for NSc 52, 150, 1 75, 
in Columbian College 
NSc 126, 160, 175, 176, and © ft 


1 Human Development 


School of Education an 
be accepted for social science elective credit in the following undergré 
human services, and spe ial education. All naval sc jence "d 
and exercise anc spo 


elementary education, 
lective credit in the tr vel and tourism 


pe o 
iministration—NSc 175 and 176 mày wr. i 
nts in both the B B Af ust 
other naval science courses may ^ yo 


For B.Acct students: & t i 
requi rer ive at 


are acc eptable as e 


programs 

School of Government 
alents for BAd 191 
B.B.A. students, any 
or elective requirements 
i to fill an elective 


and Business A« 
equiv and 110, respectively, by stude 
degree programs For 
fulfill science, social science 


the remaining naval science courses may be used 
School of International Affairs NSc 126, 160, and 180 may be used as € 
in all undergraduate programs 
51 Introduction to Naval Science | 3) f 
A general introduction to the naval profession and to cont epts 0, 
The mission, organization and warfare components of the Ux 
Marine Corps. Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates: » 
i career patterns Naval courtesy and ¢ ustoms, milit 
etencies require 


education, and 
Professional comy 


leadership, and nomen¢ lature 
a naval officer f 
52 Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3 hip dest y 
A detailed studv of ship « haracteristics and types, inc luding 5 tati" y 
control, propulsion hydrodynamic forces stability, € ompart e ge oy 
cenis and dé tu 
mmuni ation, as 


interior í 
aM: 


gn of ste 


trical and auxiliary systems 
Included are basic concepts of the theory and desi 

and nuclear propulsion Shipboard safety ind firefighting £ 
125 Naval Ships Systems Il (Weapons) (3) he P " 
Theory and employment of weapons systems, including very. P 
detection, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selet tion, delis P in^, 
Fire control systems and major weapons YP (gi a 
| under" g wi 


and explosives 
s of radar ant 


bilities and limitations Physical 
control, and communk ations 


aspect 


as 


capa 
Facets of « ommand 


svstem integration 


126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3 
A survey of t | st 


ne >. nàvai I 
present witl 
Mahan. Present-day rns in si 
the economi 1 


the sea the R 


Soviet nàval strategies 


Navigation and N 
An 


150 aval Operations | 


in-depth stu ly of T t 


t] g 1 
Principles roced Stude 
and celest il navigat e use of 
theory and operation o magnetic 
nate System: spherical tr gonometrv 
8 Step-by step tr "m 
tides, Currents f wi i 
instruments tyr ! acteristics 

, ai day's Work ir iavigati 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II 

Study of the i; ternational and 
motion ector-ana sis the y elat 
and ship , Pre? Bs aber 
analysis i : h " 
Rhip handling. and aflat 

= Evolution of Warfare 
This cour traces th, eve r 
Ustory + the presen: with f 2 
Strategist ta ti ins, and te 
a 1 


" ership and Mana 


Survey of the intera tion of lea - 
"source manage " 
Ppraisa]. usir 
lla] ethics ang i Thi ton 
Uilds on and tegr t 
anderstandir f the € | 

189 ava] offic ers . | 
"IPhibiou, Warfare 

listori al Survey, 
€ 


€ me al 
ient he ge 
1 tir 
ar nt 
i n 
st ivigation, including theory 
ractical skills in both piloting 
ila elect uds, and the 
passes The ce estial coordi 
ya erat 1 OF the sextant and 
ess ther topics icludt 
athe blotting St I navigation 
ect iVigation systems and a 
5 aut ad, relative 
las r tacti 
t )I au a f 
t S a eration 
. t 
ippi aS De 
1 
r B the Ww corded 
‘ The ide ]uire 
i t alt latives 
+ T yy T] > the 
eha 1 igeme h 
ti € f s [ 
| tuai ar groug 
tivat 1 leadershir 
‘ YT bv ti T f 
S Ot! tor 
S 8 ty, auth 
i SE 2, DE ince 
aw ar 
e na e cur 
, Yd 
ers nanage Ine 
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PATHOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS E 
Zook (Comparative Pathology] : 
er, D? 


Bloom, B C 
T. Garrett, J. M. Orenstein, S. Silv 


Professors H Sidransky (Chair), S 
Al-Doory, C 


Associate Professors S G. Kent, Y 
Wilkinson, G.A Clawson 

Assistant Professor A M. Schwartz 

the field of clinical m 


Microbiology and P 
xchnology or in biologic al or 
within the last five years, in 


track) 
requisi!’ 
;e ane 
clinic? 


icrobiology (supervisory 
athology Departments. Pre 
physical scienc 
a 


Master of Science in 
program offered jointly by the 
a bachelor’s degree in medical te 


three years of experience, 


minimum of 
Ans i 


laboratory 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate 5x hool of " 
Sciences. This is a nonthesis program requiring à total of 36 semester hours, inclu € 
226; Path 230, 231, 232 Micr or Path 294 and Stat 127. " 
ate-level courses selec ted wit 


Bioc 221-22; Micr 225 
work should consist of gradu 


remaining academic 
and Pathology Departments 


approval of the Microbiology 
| in 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pathology Prerequisite: one of the follo" 
ecognized professional s« hool: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Dod! $ 
(D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.) In exception@ stini 
may be accepted. QUA d 


ckgrounds in the life sciences 
scores on the Aptitude Test (Verbal, Quantitative, and Analytical) of the e 
Record Examination are required. Some students may the P! 
as well p 
E 
School of Ants j 


(Advanced Specific Field) examination é 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate eat! 
work. One Y (P 


Sciences, including " 
ath 283, To 


pathology at the 1 
of 24 semester hours wor jio 
iate n nd 


the eligibility requirements of the appropri 
of the M. j 


an Board of Pathology in the case a 
in the case of the D.V M., 

D.D.S pir | 
veterinary patholef 


s -inncv pe 
iciency P' pio 


degrees from à r 
Veterinary Medicine 
applicants with other ba 
be required to take 


48 semester hours of approved graduate course 
experience in Iniversity Hospital, equivalent to P 
counted for a of graduate course 
must satisfy 
the Ameri 
Veterinary Pathologists 
in the case of the 
Yology, human pathology, 
and nutritional def 
ind medica 


maximum 


experience 
certifying body, i.e 
American College o! 
American Board of Oral Pathology 
Research fields: comparative pati 
chemical pathology, cardiovas ular pathology 


(Undergraduate programs in medical laboratory technique : 
» and Health Sciences 


are described in the S€ hool of Medicine Bulletin.) of 
, and ^ 
Kent ‘st? 


203—4 Pathology (4—4) 2 
T 

General introduction to concepts f disease. Pathology of org? ic cok 

physic al signs Gross and m vis 


correlation with symptoms and 
» / 
Limited enrollment rero f 


study of diseased tissues. Case studies 
Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204 205; or equivalent prerequisite E 
Path 203 (Academic year) nu 
220 Medical Mycology (2 c dis 
Lecture and laboratory ourse covering pathogenic fungi, mycot y 
ind their clinical aspects (Fall M 
I di^ 


222 Opportunistic Mycoses 
Study of the opportunisti 
ind therapeutic aspects Emphasis on 
of laboratory findings (Spring 

230 Pathology and Pathophysiology of Infections (3) 
An interdepartmental course dealing with the 

with emphasis í 


infections and thei 
identification 0 


fungal 


pathophy 


but not restri ted to, 


response to injury 


(Fall) 


231 Laboratory Supe 
will rotate through 
unerciaá 


iblic health, and com 
Hospital labore 


to large medical center 


rvisory Clerkship (1 
selected clinical 
observe he ; D^ 


Students 


t 
to 


(hospital, p 
loved in each setting 


supervisi m emy 


small community facilities 


365 


Students will spend 
clerkship a studen 


based on 


a maximum of on 


laboratory. The type of 
j 


t is required determined 


individually 


past experience Open candidates in the 


Inicr 


Oobiologvy 


clinical 
program Fall, spri 1 summer 
232 Lal Silver 
* Laboratory Management Seminar ilv 
Management techniques related t the clinical micr biology laboratory envi 
ronment Open or O degree indidates in the clinical nic 
Program 


robi l gy 
I í 
l 


pring) 
<56 Pathology of Infectious Diseases 


“Orrelation of clinical 


J Abraham* 
and pathologic mecha 
| changes that occur in 


physiologi« 
nisms determini 


infec tions 


the ourse and morn} 

Analysis of 
„„ Micr 211 and Path 203 
27 Transmission Electron 
Pathologic Diagnosis (3 
'echniques tor tł 


ases and revie I 


readings Prerequisite 


Microsc opy in 


in, Abraham 


le examination and nterpretation of H rastructural changes 
| associated with human disease states. Emphasis on transn ission electron | 
í 258 Microscopy as a diagnostic tool Prerequisite: Pat} 203, 204; Anat 260, 261 
b Organ System Pathology (5 Bloom 
TOSS and mi: roscopic study of humar logic m aterial reflex ting major i 
diseases of sher ific organ systems. The ystems studied will be rotated | 
annually. de Pending on lemand rgan systems to be overed include | 
“ardiovas, ular, digestive, n us, renal, reproductive, and respiratory. Pre la 
276 Setuisite: Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor Fall and spring) F 
Come Experimental Pathology 1 us ae = je. Ü 
: Spring) lons on curren “Opics in experimental pathol gy ; 
"3 atomic Pathology Clerkship arr Staff f 
; eCTOpsy and surgi« al pathology se rvice. Prerequisite Path 203—4 or equiva 4 
ent, Five semester hours of c redit for each four-week peri d. Students may 
j ceive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six months full-time. Open to 
286 ering number of graduate students with permission : 
Cty athology (arr ; Ken | x 
and the ill focus on the important lisorders that n eset the human fetus 
Prere, : Dewborn Infant. Emphasis rote of placental abnormalities V 
294 Res a Path 203, 204, and permission « I instruct Spring 
Dey i Clinical Microbiology (3 "s m -— 
lion relate i and 9r evaluation of techniq es, proced ea I - I ume nta 
Program i ‘ to ~‘Inical microbiol RY Limited to students in t ie master 
5 atholo y C'Inica] microbiology Offered intly by ti Microbio Ogy and 
295 Comp sor Departments 
Partie tie Pathology arr £00k, Montalit 
rild, and E In veter ary pathology service ding studies of domestit 
in trainin sa oratory an 1 R ew ot training xerais and partii Ipation 
*99. 300 na fourwec gions : uale st of dui f E ester I redit Tor 
hesis Resea h Y ne pe — —— 3 Craft 
a, (Fal) and are 3 af 
398 Advan, Pring 
Limited t, student pre Research (ar i 
der Drer D +} Ana Di } ner examir 
ISse tion be ated for credit Fall and spring 
Limited to | esearch (ar, 
(Fal) G > Dox tor r 
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PHARMACOLOGY T1 

Professors H.G Mandel (Chair), V.H 
Abramson 

Professorial Lecturer ] Axelrod 


» Professor K A. Kennedy 
R.J. Valentino 


Cohn, P { |. LA. Straw, P Klubes, FP 


Associate 

Assistant Professors D C. Perry 
s of 

Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts A 

must have includec 

31. 32; Chem 11-1277 


Master of Science in the fiel 1 of pharmacology 
Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program 
following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11 12; Phys 1, 2; Math 
151—52, 153—54. A course in physical chemistry is also rex ommended 

Required: the genera! requirements stated under the Graduate School ol 
Sciences, including Bioc 221 )12: Phar 203, 205, 299—300 


Arts am 


^ 22; Phyl 201, 212 
quii 
ogy Required the general requ 


f nhorn 1 
Arts and Sciences 

alos! 

ology and toxicol?l 

, 0 

drug assay methodology, ™ " 
cardiovascular pharm A 
pharmac? d 


in the fi 
V1 tne 


] 


of PI yh 


nlosor 


Doctor Í 
ments stated under the Graduate 
Research fields: behav ioral pharmacology 


ancer chemotherapy, carcinogenesis drug metabolism, 
macology, genetic toxicology 


of drug abuse, and neuroendocrine 


School of 
biochemical pharmat 


ular pharmac ology, neurophar 


ogy, pharmacokinetics, pharmacology 


Second Group í 
. , 4 Si 

114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn an so 
General concepts of drug action in the body. Action met hanism 0 m. 

specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, ink luding contract re 

headache, and col n 


hayfever 


jucing drugs 
Issues related to 


develope” gi 


rsus tra No 
versu d heal" 


tranquilizers and sleep-in« 
dies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins 
marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, generic 

drugs, drug use in sports drug use during pregnancy smoking an 
Fall co’ 


science prerequisites Limited enrollment 


edical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3 

bases of recreational and other non. 
ind toxi ological aspects of drug aic 
legal and soc ietal imp 
prevention and treat "i 
alcohol, narcotics ic y 


hallucin® í 
(Spring d sp 
straw 9^. qi 


jte studen quf 


115 Nonm 
Psychological and soc iological 
use of drugs, pharmacological! 


both the brain and peripheral orga! 
medical use of drugs 


1 systems 


of and reactions to the non 
drug dependence. Lectures and discussions on 
nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana 


psy hedelic drugs [here are 
158 Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners (4) 


no science prerequisites 


For students in allied health programs; open to gradué us 
permission of the instructor Drug disposition; autonomi nervo Al 
cardiovascular and gastrointestinal drugs; psy‘ hopharmacolosy, wi 
sedatives, anticonvulsants; € hemotherapy, toxicology endoc rinolo£ 
visite: Anat 115, Phyl 111 
Third Group P. gi 
203 Fundamental Princ iples of Pharmacology Coh? P 
and Toxicology (3 int?! ft 
Basic principles of pharmat ology, including drug ret eptor p en 
structure activity relationships pharmacokinetics membran cint y 
ellular control mechanisms; mex hanisms of mutagenesis, ce tr d 
teratogenesis, and specific organ toxicity risk assessment a 4 
Admission by permission of the instructor Fall) coh» 9t 
205 Pharmacology (8 nd pio gl 
Lectures laboratory conferences on interac tion ol drugs ex 9,0 
basis of rational disease therapy Prerequisite m (pa 


systems às à 
vsiology, or approval 


in bioc her 1 


PHARM 


ACOLOGY 367 
220 Molec ul 


ar Events in Toxic Actions Kennedy 
Metabolism Of xenobiotics t ytotox products intal and genetic 
factors infh ncing toxic actions Molecular mech f toxicity Prerequi 
Site: Phar 203 Spring 
“22 Genetic Toxicology Staff 
The a tion of chemicals and radiation in the induction of DNA damage and 
repair in vitr 1 n vivo and the ~equelae of these processes in , ells and 
mammals DNA repair mechanisms, m nmalian cell toxicity mutagenesis 
230 Spe cin genes t acres Bioc 221—22 opring 
,"eClal Topics in Toxicology (ar: 
Sele ted aspecte nf 


Staff 
pects of toxicology Content diffe > 
May be 


1 1 ime the course is offered 
x repeated for credit Fall and spring 
^94 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1 Mandel and Staff 
Re ent advances and research in pharmacology Presentations } y laboratory 
x, clentists fr m neighboring Stitutions Spring 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy Mandel and Stafi 
Me hanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells Spring 
i [: Sven years 
259 Readings. Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy Klubes 
Selected readings and dis ussion of recent advances i 
s Chemothe ‘ 
269 


incer and cancer 
Tàpy research Prerequisite PI 


iar 201 or 205 Spring, odd years i 
I “rmacology Seminar (1 Mandel I 
Rer ent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the Ourse is f 
Offere, 
279 fer, d; may be repeated once for « redit Fa 
Ysiological Disposition of Drugs (3 Cohn | 
echanisms for the abs rption listribution S ind ex retion of | 
c 
rugs ang the physica mical, and bi factors affecting these 
roce. 
Processes are studied th; extensive rea« | classical and urrent 
0 
rigina] literati re. Prers } te: Bioc 22 22, Phar 2 © permission of the 
instruc ; 
273 = tor . (Spring 
Macokinetics: Principles and Applications Abramson and Staff 
de 
j “scription Of compartmenta ind physiological dels of drug disposi 
Or » 
ex Problem Solving t btain rat« stants, orga earance te ron 
n orimenta] data “xamples of drug disnocit exe lify irious phar 
? I i ig dis] iplifyi 
275 Coking ti, we h P", ds 
76 dvan C approaches spring l 
and T ced Topics in Pharmacology in and Staff 
l 9Xicology J. II (1-1 
““Ctures an 
: > and seminars on 
acolo . 
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Fourth Group 
198 Advanced Reading and Resear« h (arr staf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (art suf 
lidates. May be repeated for credi! 


Limited to Doctor ot Philosophy cano 
(Fall and spring) 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professor P.J. Caws 
Professors R.H. Schlagel, R.S Frenc 
Associate Professors R.P. Chur hill, J.D. Moreno, 
Assistant Professor J.P Butler 


Adjunct Assistant Professor J F. Uebelhoer 
! it 
(departmental)—The following requ | 


h, W.B. Griffith (Chair) 
A. Altman 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy 


ments must be fulfilled 
1. The general requir 
2. Required courses in related areas 


of Arts and Scien | 


ements stated under Columbian College 
courses selet 
; how 


6 semester hours of literature 

from Chinese, Classics, English, Frenc h, German, Italian, Slavic, OF Spanish; 6 "m 
selected from art history, music history, OT religion; 6 hours in history (Hist ** 

recommended ing ® 

Required courses in the major—a minimum of 30 semester hours, includi d 

112. 113, 131, and 152; one course setel ted from &? 


132, 142, 162 e 
172, 192, 193; Poggi 


foundational courses Phil 111, 
the following groups: Group A (normative) Phil 127 
Phil 121, 151, 153; Group © (contemporary) Phil 


1ird-group courses, selected in ¢ 


IOgK al) 
semester hours of elective sec ond- or tl 
i 
the 

at 
school, it is re ommended th p." 


lepartmental advisor 
` a p. 
of introductory French, Of 


For students expecting to continue 
include in their program of study 12 semester hours 


Greek language courses 1 w | 
including 


1 minimum of 18 semester hours, gt? 
i me 
or 3 hours selected from the $8 


in graduate 


Minor in philosophy Required 
selected from Phil 111, 112, 113 without Phil 50 
f courses with Phil 50, plus 12 hours of elective philosophy courses "d 

«as, Iu 
osophy cOUrse® ct 
135, 142; 79^ e 1 

, oF 


p 
, in philoso o| 


18 semester hours of phil 


rom Phil 133, 
instructor 


Minor in applied ethics Required 
ing Phil 50, 131, 132 and 9 semester hours selec ted f 
Issues in Bioethics), and (for seniors with the permission of the 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentratio! : 
cial policy—An interdisciplinary program that brings the normative " robl oi | 
ilvtical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon « ontemporary P ie, 
accredited college or 


Prerequisite: a bac helor’s degree from an ourse. a gf 

ients are expec ted to have « ompleted the prerequisites to graduate € o Arts 4 
|: the general requirements stated under the Graduate X hoe imu” j 
san 0 

liscretion of the fac ulty (1)8 m atio” i 


" i n 
work plus the suct essful con Pi do% s) 


ané 
social policy 
Stuc 

Require 


Sciences. Two options are available at the « 


semester hours of approved graduate course | 
thesis, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate COUISP ^ fro py. sy 
include a thesis. All students are rec uired to take four courses selectet y fro?" [i 
l l 

select? ^ mp” 

- CO uf 


242. 245, 255, 262, 271; and for the public policy core, Iour courses 95, to "T 
111. 183; Econ 217; PSc 203; Psyc 244; Stat 129 or G5ci 100 (Introductio insu 
Science). Phil 205 is open to all students; it is required of those w300 js 104 

background in philosophy, as determined by the department ; 


for students electing to write à thesis. Each candidate must pass 


sive Examination based on the particular interdiscipiinary composi! 
andidates should consult Prote 


; p. Gri 


TT) d ° 


program of study Prospective « 


the department 


HY 369 
First Group 
45 Introduc tion to 


Logic 
Dedu tion 


nduct 
induc 


Churchil] 
n ind legal reasoning emphasis On rec Ognition of 
fallacies and practical aj Plications of logi Fall 
51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3 Staff 
Readings from major philosophers and st idy of the ositions 
In historica] social, and cultura intext. Phil val, and 
Carly modern phil sophers: So rates thro igh | hte nent 
19th-, and 20th-century philoso hers: Hume thr 
(Ac idemic year 


71 Philosophy and Literature 


A study of " 


Butler, ( aws 

me works of literature nainty 20th-century novels that serve as 

Vehicles for the working out expression, and communi ation of philosophi 
Cal ideas Spring 


Secong Grou p 


111 History of Ancient P 


hilosophy Schlagel 
Histor, of Western philos phy from e Greece, including the Near East 
With Major emphasis Pre-So oOcrates, Plat; and Aristotle 
(Fall) 

H2 History of Modern Philosophy (3 Churchill 
History ot Western phil sophy of the 17th and 18th « urtes; Continental | 
Rationalism ind British Em: ism trom the scientific revolution thro igh 2 
the Enlightenment major emphasis on Hobbes Descartes, Spinoza, | ke f Z 
Berkeley Hume and Kant Spring f d 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3 Altman 4 
European Philosophy of the 19th ce tury, wit} ajor emphasis on Kant | A 

121 gegel Se hopenhauer Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche Fa j 

* Symbolic Logic Griffit} 

Forma] evaluation of deductive irguments tics, law, economic etc 

Additional topi s: metatheory f ded tive svste 5; modal logics g ind 

COmpute, Prerequi« te ome knowledge of positional logic o permis , 
125 Sion of instructo Sprin - 

3 ilosophy of Race and Gender Butle 

. exam nation of iCe and gend “ai categories that defin: persona | 
— Social ide ntity. Readings Irom Beauvoir, Fa Foucault, Sartre ind à 
127 Then, literary larratives Fa ge 
Major ^Y History and Society (3 no iia A — 
Societ I : OSOphica] ac, unts of the « Ourse of h s ory anc le rigin i 
9Xplai, Including Marxist theory and its critics. Problems t how we ca 
131 Ethics: 7° Past ind Predict the future Spring) eee 
Main hm ory and Applications (3 G ffit] in n 
existe Pes of ethical ther. egoist tilitarian, self-real atic science 
139 , entialism h eu . 

x E , utm il 

: t 
tical, legal. a ral 
I S e the eaning anc 
g er í the nature o 
uality, a the meaning of 
133 
Churchi 
"om '"hce; logical and moral pr biems of nuclear deter 
asic co T opens and the Professions s oe 
H2 ppriness and pin’ theories tice lor analysis of moral issues arising 
Os : i pra ‘ g 
Yster, y : Law ( } 
Dec j aminat f 


*mphasi 


TION 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


Schlagel 
Einstein. 


Aristotle, Newton 
dolo- 


2 concepts and meth« 


1 ontological implications (Spring) 
Sc hlagel 


151 Science and the Modern World (3) 


f the cosmologic al fi 
Emphasis on changing 


Comparison 0 ameworks ot 
and quantum mechanics 
gies, modes ol explanation, an 
Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) 
basis and structure 
ality, the role of language 


Prerequisite Phil 50 or 112 


m ot perc eption 
and the meaning 
ctor 


of knowledge, the proble 
in knowledge, 


Inquiry into the 
or permission of instrt 


and independent re 
and criteria of truth 
(Fall) 

153 Mind, Brain, anc 
The mind-body problem ir 
ogy, cognitive psyt hology, and artific ial intelligence 
philosophic al posi dualism, epiphenomenalism 


identity theory (reductive physicalism eliminative materialism, 


tionalism 
162 Aesthetics (3 
resentation and the nature ot a 


S hlagel 


1 Artificial Intelligence (3) i 
ection with developments in neurophysi® 
Evaluation of the majo! 

double-aspect theory: 
and func 


1 con 


tions 


Butler 


xperienc? 
asis 


Spring) 
esthetic € 
t. Special emph 


The problem of artistic rej 
as related to the creation, appre iation, and criticism of ar 

on nonrepresentational works of art and their interpretation (Spring) 
172 American Philosophy (3 Moren? 
Philosophies ot Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as represent? 
tives of American thought (Spring no 
192 Analytical Philosophy (3) More 
The dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy logi 
positivism British ordinary language philosophy, and neopragmatisn | 
Moore, Wittgenstein Rvle, Ayer, Goo ms 

cow 


philosophy 


Russell, G.E 
other second-group | 


represented by 


Quine, et Prerequisite: One 
(Fall) n 
193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) Caws, alit 
Kierkegaard's existentialist reaction to Hegel; subjectivity and intention y 

in 19th-century thought, leading to Husserl's phenomenology: the pr ist | 

phy ot existence in Heidegger and Sartre; the relation between existenti? up 

and Marxism in the later work of Sartre. Prerequisite One other secon’ 
(Spring caw 
uss 


philosophy course 
194 Structuralism and Herm 
linguistics 
Barthes and others) and its im] 


eneutics (3) 
anthropology 


slications for F 
r contem gou 


(since Saussure) 


Structuralism in 


and literary criticism 
(Foucault). The movement will be assessed in relation to othe j 
philosophical trends, especially the hermeneutics ot Gadamer ane ay 
Prerequisite: One other second-group philosophy course (Fall, 0€ * ul | 
199 Readings and Resear«c h (3) f 
(Fall and spring 
Third Group E 
201-2 Readings and Resear h (3-3 / (aw 
Advanced reading: ind reports. Investigation of special problem? 
demic year) ; s 
Selected Schools and Problems (3 , taal ist 9 
icism, idea os” 


05 
An advanced review Ol the rise o 


f modern empl 
| I yro fo! 
articular attention to í regarding } aded 


ontroversies : mm 
Reco 


pragmatism with [ 
method epistemology and social and politic al theory A 
graduate students who have majored in fields other than philoso! j gp 
(Offered as the demand warrants GP of 
231 Seminar: Economic Justice (3) (US: in f 
Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of curren yis" 
economii theories of € 


Theories of justice 
icies Fall, e 


patterns 


f redistribution po! 


distribution 
ven years) 


assessment 


371 


235 Ethics and Business 


Griffith, Lenn 
Concepts ind strategies Of ethical analysis applied to specific business 
Problems, e 8., risk management lant relocati n, preferential hiring politi 
Cal advertising develop: ent of theory [ rporate social responsibility 
Same as BAd 291 Spring 
<42 Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform Churchill 
philosophical investigation of ra! and legal rights in the American 
tradition. th, I e of clair t right and entitlems it in policy issues 
and the Ways legal institution. lefine specific rights by limiting or giving 
effect to o r duties and libertiec Spring, ever vears 
«45 Seminar: Rights and the Public Interest Griffitl 
In Information Policy 
SOCiety's re luirements for policy lata versus rights t privacy; rights to self 
expression ind access to informatior pul iterest in enhancir g balanced 
discus FCC's “fairness d trine," regulati t advert g. limitation on 
“am paig expenditure } 
251 Semi : Philnc, ç 
l seminar; | hilosophy of Science »chlagel 
x, Selected topi Fall, odd vear 
492 Gam: f. b 
Se minar: Epistemology ochlage 
Titical exa», nat f selected pr blem theorie f K viedgt 
(Fall, even years 
Sa 1 year 
255 Ph; M 
Philosophy of the Social S iences Moreno, Altman | 
Philosoph; sStias raiat to theory A 2 Ee ation of the 
SOCi; ^r " Í 
262 Se 'al sciences Spring | 
E Normative Issues in Foreign Policy Churchill | 
elected issues on the comple Xities of foreign policy irom à normative 
)e (CH " 
^ ,;Dective l uding the ethics of n itary intervention normative con 
8 
faints on the t of national interest. the ; tect of human rights 
i T j| of foreig SI g id yea 
Staff 
iy 
i f 
j] 
A.J he F. Prat ).R hman (Chair). B I 
W.D. Lee |. Coyne | 
< " ; | 
lisson; 0° ar N.K. Khat neressian, M.F, Taragi E.P. Harper, W J l 
Clate p Verley, ^. Kuruoglu fV tir 
Haf fessoric) e cr ing | 
te] “lal Le, tu RẸ T A she M Fat Char M 
Assist Broach ul \. Eaton | VV. Lighth< Vi ate M.T hams {.] | 
ant ac 
Lectur j 9880re | 
* A Ch, V Mokhtari (Research K.S. Dhue 
Bach akarii g | 
"ust | Or of Art l | 
9e fulg S With a moi | 
1 Th illeg ajor i V epartme The f wing requirements 
À e 
2 P Bener rec 
e *Quiren 
‘1, 39 ja Quis te x eme ] t bian ( ege of Arts a ociences 
i rse } 
Re Ses— Phys * 15, 16 (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6); Chem 11-12; Matt | 
1 “quire, cou ] 
BQ, . TSeg d 
; Wing Co les heated iTrea—CS 100; Math 1 12 
Q in T. , 
my elor o the major Phys 151-52 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66 167, 168, 195 
$ n lenca 
m Ug Ce wit} m 
1 The 3t be Ulfilleg ^ @ major I rt ing require 
2, p, " Bene x 
qt requ 
Aa N 


Fo! 
pegint 
co 

Mir 


subst 


3, Require 
} Required col 
ti 


mpetenct 


Master of Arts i 


|] courses ir 
irses 1 
onal 100-lev« 
graduation with 
ing of the senior 
in research 


ior in physics 


itutes trom 100-le 


the 


1 General Physics 1(3 
Lecture (2 hours), re itation (1 hour Development 

underlying modern phys 1 knowledge basics of me hanics, heat, pa^ 
including the cl 1| concepts of energy momentum heat tem gf 
entropy, and opti Prerequisite: tw » years Ol llege preparatory e A 
ics or concurrent registration Math 6 goo, 
? General Physics Hu (3) Brisco® Ts 
Lecture (2 hours), re itation hour). Topics Tocu ing upon prese? om | 
tanding of the phys al universe ind harat yf the atomic and " " 
worlds. Include nsiderations of ek | magnet phenomen gud 
ity theory, wave ticle dualit ji theo nuclet, and § T 
particles Prerequ te: Phys 1 equ lent pey 
; General Physics Laboratory ! score ays 
Laboratory complement ot Phys 1 and 2 [wo ndal Ji hours nie 
concurrent or prior registration Phys 1 urrent registra y j 
21. Laboratory fee, $20 wok 
6 General Physics Laboratory Hl (1 : oof i 

Laboratory complement XY Phys 2 an 122. Two ind 1 hall hours tio? jp 
oncurrent or prio! registration in Phys 2 or con urrent regi? "| 
22. Laboratory tee $20 P 
9 Introduction to Astronomy I pine 
Classical thro igh modern astronomy with i troduction to 53 vet y 
underlying astronomical systems and sbservations Lectures a, 
magnet radiation, optit al inst its, and the solar system "d 

I emphasizes opu und astrono i] mea rement 
Fall 


»| courses t hosen 


Required 


1 related area 
n the major Phys 151-52 16 
with consent « 


Spec ial Honors, à student m! 


vear. The decision 1 


and general à 


Phys 13, 14, 15 16 


vel physics « ourses 


8 Prerequi 


field of phys! 
or an equivalent degree 


3 


1 


CSci 56 Math 111 


f departmenta 


st 
award Spei ial Honors 


hievement in physi 


p 


Required 


12 


164, 195-96 plus th 


| advisor 
for Phys 15 
will be 


regis 


as evalu ated t 


hvs 163 and 164 oF 


achelor’s degree with 


the gener 1l requiren 


yy the 


ree addi- 


Jo 
based on 
, faculty 


a pproved 


a major P 


ated 


rents st 
rk iP 


rse WO 


physics at this University 
1. The master $ degree program W ith thesis 
under the ( 'raduate S hool of Arts and Sciences snd 30 semester hours of cou 
physics, including Phys 211, 212, 213 14. 221-22, 299—300 plus two of the following 
Ph 224, 225 26, 231 233, 243 244 6 
» The mé degree program without thesis Required the general requiremee 
stated under the Graduate > hool of Arts and Sciences, an 1 36 semester! hours 0 cour 
work in physics and mathematics iní luding Phys 211 12, 213-14, 221 22 plus two! 
the following Phys 224, 225-21 231, 233, 243 244 " 
^ reading knowledge Y a foreign language, OI the suct essful completion of Stat 9 
with a gr ide of A or B,isa further equirement j 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics Required the general requirements HA 
under the Graduate 5t hool of Arts and sciences and the suct essful completion of 0 o 
the two following options 1) two foreign language reading examinations or (9 1B 
foreign language reading examination and completion of CSci 100 witha grade o Ani 
Research fields: nut lear physics experimenta! and theoretica! studies 0n the * and 
ture electromagnetit interactions and scattering of few-body system al ow o 
ntermediate energie» and solid-state physics— rystal growth and physi al prope" 
whiskers 
First Group y 
prisco? pat 
ind? 


10 Introduc tion to Astronomy II (3 


Hobbs 
Continuation f Phys 9. Stellar and extragalactic astronomy, 
introduction t 


nciuding 
'O quantum aspects of electromagnetic radiation and atomic 
Physics Stellar spectra and stellar evolution Laboratory 2 hours) has the 
same emphasis as in Phys 9 Prereq lisite: Phys 
fee 


3 or equivalent, | 

$15 (Spr 
12 Introduc tion to 
Same as Phv 


13 Gener 


aboratory 
Ing 

11 Astronomy 
s 9—10 without the 
al Physics for Engineering Dhuga, Peverley 
and Applied Se ience (3 

Æcture ( 


Hobbs 
taboratory Academic year 


3 hours), recitati 
principles ot optics and dy 
algebra, st 

dynamics 
required 


14 Mec h 


in and laboratory hours). Development of basi« 
lan 5 l'opics in« ude geom etrical optics Vector 
atics of rigid bodies hydrostatics, single particle kinematics and 
conservation of ¢ ergy. Cor IIT 


rent registration in Math 31 


is 
Laboratory fee, $20 


ànics and Thermal Physics 


J Khatcheressian 
Cture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary develop 
ment of mex hanics for particle systems and basic thermody namics 
lopics Include collisions, r tational m mall vibrations gravitation 
fluid dynami *. Wave motion, the ideal gas the laws of thermodynamics 
therma] Properties of solids and liquids. I Phys 13; Math 31 

: Laboratory fee, $20 

15 Electricity and Magnetism l'aragin 
*ecture 3 hours recitation and laborat introductory aspects of 

ele tromagnetic theory. Topi nciude stat 


electrical p 


€ “ality, the hydrogen 
) f 1 I ucleus, radioac 
ions to molecu 
Via j Lal 


orat 


ory 


COURSES Ot 


Khatcheressi@# 


Taragin 
jues ant 


32 Intermediate Laboratory (3—3 
; to researc h technic 


Independent advan ed work to introduce student: 
use of specialized instruments. Laboratory tee $15 (Fall and spring) 
prats 
conservatio? 


161 Mechanics I (3) 
„s. Newton's laws 


Mechanics of mass points ind rigid bodie 
laws, Euler's equations inertia tensor small vibrations, and elements ol 
Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations 
162 Mechanics Il (3) Bergman? 
Basic aspect of continua including elasticity and fluid dynamics strah 
tensor, stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves ideal 8* 
Harp? 


viscous fluids 


163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3 
Oscillations and waves, energy anc 
interference diffraction geometrit al 


d 
| of the elec tromagnetic fiel 
othe! 


| momentum 
optics, optics of crvstals and 


media, dispersion 


164 Thermodynamics (3 


Principles and applic ium thermodynamics 


stions of equilibr 
i phase « hanges 


potentials, stability an 


cesses, thermodynamic ] 

165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) ^ udi 
Development o! Maxwell's field equations using Vet tor and tensor calcu ri 
electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic Cir uitt e" 
electromagnetic waves and radiatior rd 

167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3 Briscoe 
ises for modern 4 


and experimental be i 
jut to clarify the struc ture; p rel 


. co 
mathematical realization í 


theory is 4 respon ats 
prisco o 
3 varie m] 


structure 


Development of logical 
2S worked 


Simple exampk 
jtual framework and its 
results to which the 


tum mechanics 
emphasis on concep 
consideration ol the 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) 


Explicit applications of principles 


laboratory 


mechanics to € 


Quantum sta jd 
asis 0D or ot | 


ol quantum 


! 
lear physics 


problems in atomk noleculal 1 
mechanics developed with applications in solid state Emph - 46) 
evaluation of solutions and the techniques required Prerequisite phy f 
equivalent " 
170 Elementary Solid-State Physics (3 Khatche i 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects deformation, vibration is! 
electronic contribution to spe ific heats, binding energies electronic ® g 
metals and semiconductors roperties ol solids Elemen ops” 
ods required such as qu yntum mech and normal mode expan* | 
developed as needed por 
Berman ( 0 | 


desc riptioD , io 


175 Nuclear Physics (3) 
-]e8 
nuc "qeu 


i 
Introduction ; in the 


lear models, 


$ nuciei, nucit 
include the del: 


to application of quantum physi 


Properties 


ind their interactions 
ind nuciear rea tions art nsidered. Spe ific topics 10 d 
; the optical model, the shell model the liquid-droP ag 
ssion 0 stl 


n-p scattering 
decay, fission, and fusion Prerequisite: Phys 167 or perm! ó 
96 Undergraduate Resear« h (3-3 e P, 
the staff. For the B.A optio? tio" 
: p.S. OP cat 


195 
appr ved by 


probiems 
will be place d on advance For the 


two semesters wi 


, 
Resear yn 
] ahoratory expe ience 


experience 


ratory 
ctivelY: 


roblems, respt 


Y computers ir solutior f ph 
j" 
Third Group jj thi ij 
Consent of a department 1| graduate advisor 1s required for admission to à 
ourses in physics to i 
v 
i T 
211 Advanced Mechanics (3 otf vag 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis tor modern the nic 
tions, Hamiltonian formulation: v 


; equati 


principles, Lagrange 
bation theory 


formations, classical pertur 


“12 Special Relativity (3 


Application of relativistic con epts to the I 


asic elds of physics; space and 
lime, tensors and covariant me hanics of point particles Covariant form of 
electromagnetism relativistic variational principles relativistic quantum 
equations 


“13 Elec tromagnetic 
Detailed ci 


and in e 


Theory: Mac roscopic Effects (3 Harper 
insideration Ji 1i551Cal electromagnetic field theory in 
ve media. Boundary 


induced polarizati 


lectrically and r 
Multipole 
depe 


vacuum 


value problems 
t 


nagnetically acti 
expansions 
ndeni e of the helds gauge 
Elec tromagnetic The 


ns, time-depend 


fields, frame 


f 


mati 


ory: Electrodynamics Harper 
and Radiative Effects (3) 


5 


Analysis of 


problems inv ved in Obtaining the motion of charges in given 
ele tromagnetic fields and radiation trom such charges. ( Ovariant methods 
developed ind used where suitable. Specific topics in« lude radiation by 
moving , harges spectral decompositior and integrated flux angular distribu 
221 tion of radiation, radiation reac tion and anomalies 
<2 9 
^* Quantum Mechanics (3—3 Prats 
"eneral aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis ipon the developmen 
tal pring ‘ples involved. Operators representatic ind transformation the 
Ory. S, hródinger and Heisenberg pi« tures, angular mon entum, perturbation 
224 theory, ET attering theory Academii year 
224 Star. 
Statistica] Mechanics (3 Peverley 
ree of classical and quantum-equilibrium statistical me hanics. Kinetic 
LA ànd transport phenome nà reviewed to examining principles of 
» | 
"m al me hanics. Among topics cons listribution functions, H 
leorems, Partition functions. ( an al ensemble, grand 
C : 
anonica] ensemble, ideal gases Cluster expansion, virial 
e ex 
225 265 Lap ansion and density matrices 
2 
aboratory (3-3 Hobbs, Briscoe 
ndiy ^ 
Ividua] Work on spet ial topics Laboratory fee $20 per semester (Aca 
23 demic year) 
2 
31 Qu 
an ? M aa 
A p tum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3 Lehman 
^ pres 
of t} entation of the lower-order effects depending upon the quantal nature 
le ele, ^ 
pert Slectromagneti. held: Hamiltonian formulat on and field quantization 
ele arbation alculations. ( npton effect, phot electric effect electron 
ctre 
diy miie attering Pair creation and anr hilation, indices of refraction 
23» *rRence difficulties 
* Quant : 
um Field Theory (3 Bergmann, Lehman 
"Vari 
ant Presentatio fo heon í itize helds, Boson and 
rmi R heory t quanüzed held ( n é 1 
On fields theon S lispersio tions ! renormalization 
t Program y ol na lis lation ind renormalization 
“33 Ucle, 
Nuc lear Theory Prats, Lehman 
1 > 
Physi interac tions, nucle ar models, theory í iclear reactions, pion 
“43.5 d 5, and Weak actions 
“Stat , . ON 
and p; e Physics Structure Khatcheress Hobbs, Peverlev 
A nding (3 
1 tomi t 
for Tucture of solidu Gá " t the binding of cryst ls. Crvstal né 
ms 7 iG iid analysis ne [I 5 y ais rystallin 
244 Ptica om 'Ymmetries tomic vibrations and specif heats, sound and 
^ C 7 
<44 Solid-stat petion rystalline defects 
Slate , 
Procesa € Physics Electronic Khatcheressian 
esses in x 
Phen,, Metals 
à Ma ir " 
Slates le a meta in t etermined by the electronii 
We ma 
NOMena » binding Specific heats, magnet r t 
Gepen 


é lagne perties transport phe 
Ussed Pendent pa, i proxin — ai 


Bergmann 


JURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


field theories; dispersion relations 


and superconductivity; gauge 
ed for credit with permission 


tric states 
May be repeat 


and unitarity in scattering theory 


of graduate advisor (Fall and spring) Ó 
291 Seminar (1) Sta 
Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repeated once tor credit 
(Fall and spring) aff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) ai 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
Stall 
and Research (arr.) - 
nin? 


398 Advanced Reading 
Limited to students preparing 10! the Doctor of Philosophy general exar 


tion. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) suf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor o! Philosophy 


(Fall and spring) 


candidates. May be repeated for € 


pee 


pernste” 


PHYSIOL( )GY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors R.A. Kenney (Chair), M.E. Tidball, M M. Cassidy, M.J. Jackson, JJ 


(Research) 
Associate Professors R.A. Lavine D.W. Watkins, J.K Kelleher (Research) : 
the field of physiology bachelor's deg wind 


juate program must have included the fo v^ 3 
2. 151-52, 153-54; MP 


E 
"| 
an 
raduate S« hool of LC ip 


Master of Science in Prerequisite: a 
major is specified, but the undergrat 
courses or their equivalents: BiSc 11 12; Chem 11-12, 2 


Phys 1, 2 
Required: the general requirements stated under the ( 
Sciences. The 30 hours of required work in« lude Phyl 201, 205, 212, 221, ant 
( 


addition to the thesis 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physiology Required: the gt 


stated under the ( ;raduate 5x hool of Arts and Sciences 


a subfield (see below) in physiology. and à suppo ours! 


„meste! y 


major field in physiology 
outside of physiology leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 s€ 12 
e work leading to the Cumulative Examination int ludes Phy 
Jof! 


required cours 
212, 221, 298, 396 
Research fields and areas 0j study 


397 jo" 
| ysi? 

applied physiology cardiovascular " "m. 

sastrointestinal physiology: neurop™ 


ellular physiology, endocrine physiology, g 

renal physiology, and respiratory physiology je ip 
2:20 a cow! U 
Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equival is prerequisite to all ) 
nhvsiologv numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 221, and 212 

Second Group ko 
UID Mta p 
91 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) duate gud? 
Structural and functional! basis of physiology Required for gr ‘ive gt 
or equivalent; students may rece insti y 
py the © op; 


who have not had Anat 201 


credit on completion of additional work as prescribed tor. Peg 
SUP 


instruc 


Prerequisite BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of U jvisol- 
Columbian College students with the approval of the majo! ac 
n eu 
Third Group uf 
"m 
a "LM 
T bas » (8) iss d 
201 Physiology (£ d proved 2 A 
yplied mammalian physio OgY- ^. or ai 
| 11 


Cellular, organ system, and ap 
graduate students Anat 201 or Phy! 191, or equivalent; Bioc ^ i PHY go 
airman of department. Concurrent registration chal 

y with permission 


or consent of cl 
to Consortium students onl 


required. Open 


department (Spring) 


377 
205 Cell Biophysics (2 


Staff 
Lec ture 


(2 hours). An introductory survev of the rconver 
sion and 


f mechanisms for inte 
id utilizati n ot energy in inimai cells. A required course 
o take Phyl 201 Prerequisite: BiS 1 


to students in the ( 


Students intending t 


ànd consent of 
and Si le 


for graduate 
1—12 or equivalent, 


instructor. Open olumbian College of Arts 


nces with the ap: 


j pproval of the student's major advisor (Fall) 

212 Neurobiology (3 Staff 
Same as Anat 212. An ntegrated survey of the structure and function of the 
human nervous system: le. f “nical demonstrations, and laboratory 
Laboratory lee, $25 

221 Seminar (1 Cassidy 
Staff and student presentations fror Present work discussed 
eXperimental design and scientific leduction ev iuated. T pics to be an 
nounced. ( ontent differs each time the course is tered; may be repeated for 
Credit Fall and spring 

253 Physiology of Fluid Balan. e and Hydrogen Ion Regulation (2 Cassidy 
Dis ussion of pring iples of fluid and ar 1-base balane e and their applications 
(Fall) 

262 


Topic 5 in Cardiovascular Phys 
Survey. at an 
&sper lally a interrelated with the respiratory and 
‘Opics in Neurophysiology and 
Sele, ted to: 


iology (2 Kenney 
advanced level Ji 


ispects of are 


Oovascular physiology 
269 renal systems (Fall 


Psyc hophysiology (2 


Lavine 
PICS In Contemp rary neurophysi MOV, İr iding methods of data 
Collection and analysis mtrol mechanisms iin mi t and 
hay " . 
havior and sensory prox essing. Open to stude > School of Engineer 
295 Ing and / Pplied Sci e with permission of ir Fall 
99 . 
By each (ar Staff 
wd Specia] arrangement with vidua ximately four 
0 " " 
urs Per week in the lal ratory fo ea iester hour of « redit May be 
298 Tepeated for credit (Fall and spr 
e 0) h : 5 
' jqprehensive Physiology (5 Staff 
"uide p - 
: Brad d review OI selected areas of physiol gy appropr ate to the student's 
9c aduate 
799-309 T, Quate | erequisite oi re gistrat Phyl 22 Fall 
tall 
Foy 
i arch (2 Staff 
d to st - 
tion I dents Preparing for the Doctor of Pl ophy general examina 
utori 
n orial hys gy and of pertinent 
n rse satisfies the require 
era xaminatior Physiology 
taft 
t Philosophy general examina 
; aratio Or T e , | 
l ] ritte ( ral pre ta * Gissertation problems 
S COUrs, atisfies +} 21 ie I 


378 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


POLITICAL COMMI JNICATIONS 


Committee on Politic al Communications 
Adams, R.S. French, 5.G Larson, J. Manheim J.A. Morgat 


P. Robbins (Chair), W.( 


W.M. Reynolds, J.R Thiel 
Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program in 
f Bachelor of Arts The followin’ 


Columbian College o! 
leading to the degree ol 


communications 


political 
yf Arts and S€ iences 


requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege « ily 
Prerequisite courses; one ¢ ourse chosen from Stat 51, 53 91, 183 (Stat 53 15 usual 
preferred); PSc 1, 2 Econ 1 or 2; Comm 1, 99; Jour 72 
117 


Required courses in the major 
PSc 101, 120; two courses ¢ hosen from 1, 112, 114, 115, 116. 


124, and Hist 134 


j 
(a) PSc 104, 11 
118, 119, 122 
(b Jour 111; two courses cl 


Comm 49 or 143; Comm 
145, 180, 181, 185, 189 


«o. 15! 
138, 139, 145, 146, 150, 155 


137 
121, 126:0 


osen from Jour 133, 
134; one course chosen trom Comm 112 


iv) 
from Comm 133 


course ¢ hosen 
(d) PSc/Jour 128 PSc/Jour/Comm 129, Jour 198, PCm 199 take? 
The following electives are strongly reco nmended: Econ 1 or 2 whichever 1$ not 
rk 


as a prerequisite) Jour 71, PCm 191-92 
3.4 for all course "" 


Special Honors—Seniors with a grade-point average ot at least 
done at this institution and no grade lower than B in the required courses for the Pgs 
nav declare for Special Honors at the start ol the Senior Seminar The research de 
submitted for the seminar must be approved by an honors committee and t 
standards stated above maintained through graduation 
191-92 Field Experience (3—3] mr 
political communk ations: * "T. 


and seniors majoring in 
a week during the semester 
the subject unt 


in an apP ug 


Open to juniors 
ler the 8 


will spend at least 16 hours 


or office performing practi al work in 


agency 

of a faculty advisor 

unications (3) T 
Selected reading and 


guidan« e 
199 Senior Seminar in Political Comm 
political communications 


Limited to majors in 
the professional subject 


sion with possible field work in 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
an I^. 
H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin J.A. More) NP 


Nimer 


Professors H.L. LeBlanc (( hair), B 
Reich, Y.C. Kim, S.J. Wayne I.M. Logsdon, W.H. Lewis C.A Linden, k 
M.A. East wol" ! 
Associate Professors ( F. Elliott, C. Mc lintock, J.R. Henig M.J Sodaro. S.L í 
R.W. Rycroft, C.J Deering, C.C. Joyner H.B. Feigenbaum , cole p’ 
Assistant Professors D.A. Bositis, J.H. Lebovic, R.P. Stoker LP. Rogers, V. 9^ 
Larson, N.J. Brown [ 
Adiunct Assistant Professor R. Hollis ; pollo” 
Bachelor of Arts with a major political science (de partmental} The 
requirements must be fulfilled scie p 
under Columbian College of Arts and Pas 
; qw? 


1. The general requirements st ited i 


Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the soc! yomic* " 


6 hours of € 


PSc 140, 142, 144 149, 161 


than politi« al science, to in lude 6 hours of history or " 
semester hours of introductory foreign language and statistics are strongly sitio’ f 
J€ 
| Required courses in the major: 30 semester hours ol econd group puss OH na 
ourses, including a distribution requirement that consists of 6 semesté ac 01. 1f ! 
of the following groups: Group ^ (political theory and methodology} pe 11 
105. 106, 107, 108, 110; Group B (American government and politics : overt gil 
115. 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 129 Group C (comparativa Sp (iul | 
PSc 130, 131, 146 168, 170, 173, 17 179. 180, 181 183 Pr 182 
, 176, 1^ 


rations 


yitics, aw and organiz 


and it 


rogram as 


ir (PS« 196 

be ini luded 
tribution 
requirement 

rdinator 


tudents who wish to 


cience 


ter h 


ìs follows 
mes ours in policy 


Y; and one 


380 

theory and methodolog 
1 Marxist-Leninist thought 
foreign politié 
regional comparativi 
(3) interné itioné 

ation, region? 
ical system); (4) 


subfields are (1 


of Marxist ant 
(2) 
nunist systems, 
sys 


their 


analysis 


The subject-matter divisions and 


inalysis of Western politi al thought 
methods of political s 
analvsis, comparative comr 
specified major 


lence} comparative and 


ind scope and 
comparative political 
and domestic 


nal politics, 


political tem) 


politics ol à 
international organiz 


politics 
international law 


relations (internatio 
nternational relations and foreign relations of a spec ified major polit 
American poi litics (American politic: al process national poli v-making process Amet 
an constitutional law and judicial process, and state local, and urban politics); and (5 
yublic policy {methods of public policy analysis, science policy, domestic poli 
inalysis, and national security policy). Qu intitative politic al analysis may be used 4 
subfield in any of the subject-matter divisions 

all 


prerequisite t0 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equiv alent) are 
second-group courses in political science 
First Group 
1 Introduction to Comparative Sodaro, Joyner, Fe igenbil 
and International Politics (3) Rogers, Bro" j 
Comparative and international political systems emphasis on strut tures * 
processes of major foreign gover nts and the force of basi ideolog 
Fall and spring Lar? 
Introduction to American Wayne, Rycroft, Bositis, Coleman, 
Politics and Government (3 qu 
Structure, powers and processes of the American political system a” 
Fall and spring gol 


impact on publi policy 
y 
Focus ^ 


} iutrodaction to Political Behavior (6—6 
Role of personal ind social values in political behavior Fall 
problems in the American liberal tr idition. Spring: A « omparative pe "mi 
tive on democrati and authoritarian governments in the 20th © 
Admission by special selection process Academic year) rg 
:0 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdis« iplinary 
History, Culture, and Politics (3 
Same as AmCv/Histl &RP 50 
Second Group y 
Sto 
Kim Lebovic ver 


j 


Ros 


1 Luxemburg 


olitics 4? 


101 Scope and Methods of Political Science 
Naturt X polit q 1 »proaches t tne tudy I 
ment. empirical methods of research Fall and spring 
\2 Empirical Political Analysis (3 
| o ive examination of emp researcl ethods in the anal gt 
litical beha Researc! de lata ection (survey and 4 
ind data anal Prereq PSc 10 ern if instructor. © 
104 Methods of Public Policy y Analysis Henig y 
Introduct e " i ept e id tec hale gh ^ 
policv an ind its roli the pol prs 1I and sp" y» 
l Political n'fa Major Issues of Western Political Bike i 3) gall " 
Foundation Wester olit thought—Plato to Aquinas P pir 
106 Politic al Theory: Major [ssues of Western Political Thought "i 
Theoretical root X modern politica rader and disorder Mac pi 
Rousseau (Spri jen ol 
107 Issues in Mods rn Politi al Thought | Lint res? e 
Issues of modern politi || thought as seen th rough major nt 
thinker Emphas ) ervative, liberal ind radical -— g 
and spring n4 
} Marxism-Leninism er? uy 
p 
Intensive study ot theorie und philosophical! assumptions € " rati? ol 
munism. Empha jn Marx, Engels, and Lenin n 
Lukacs Trotsky, and Stalin (spriné 


Oronial times to the prese as see! 
through major representative writings Spring) 
111 State and 1 rban Politics (3 Henig 
( omparative analysis of context institutions processes ind policies of tate 
and urban politi al systems Fall 
* State and Urban Policy Problems Henig 
Selected issues in state and urban po y-making, with empha n ba 
and r metropolitan settings Spring 
114 U S. ( onstitutional Law and Politics I (3 Morga 
Separati n of powers lederal—state re lationsh DS, ex nic regulatioir Fall 
115 U.S, Constitutional Law and Politics II (3 Morgar 
Politica] ind civil hts Spring 
116 The American Presidency (3 Wayne 
Exam ‘nation of the politics of presidential selectior the authority of the 
Contemporary institution, the me is and esses for for ilatin 
Publi policy, and the influe ICes iality on perf rmance i Nice 
(Fall and spring 
? Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics Rycroft 
asic Con oe ee idministratior fluence Dureaucratic polit I i 
policy formulation and i nentati« Fa | 
= Legislative Process (3 eerin i 
leory Structure, and process f th 9. Congress, with , has ) 
elections party organizati n immittees, and floor pro edure, in th« itext i 
9f execuri legislative relati is and lerest-g tivities Fa in 
119 j^ ring) | 
E Politi al Parties and Politics LeBlan 
X partic is à linkage h ee nass refere es and ernmen 
Policie Prganization nominations, voti 1 ictivitie ! legislative and 
120 Pub?! Oranches : (I all and spring | 
Sour A pinion and Political Soc ialization (3 Stafi 
Of mass politi ul attitudes and behavior: vot ng and political 
a Fa | 
fulti: ond Tec hnology, and Politics Logsdon, Ry t 
Impact | scientific and tect Rical de ents the ] 
ES Syster ms. Dis, ussion of publi jOlicies for e port se, and control of | 
124 Ten “nice ind te inology Fall and spring 
o" Domesti Public Policy (3 Deering, Stoker. ( lema: 
Bas ton of the decision making process and the bstance of vario 
tic tes in don t I are econon s, educa 
2 Cove “nergy, the , vironment, poverty, and healt} Fall and spring 
À ame ramenta] Proc esses rer the News Media Staf 
129 TV i E J "ur 12£ 
: amination Polit s of Visibility Lichter, Larso 
Nature x Fy impact of television on America olit i ty, the 
Selecting © tem a political i i a he dynamics 
13 ring) Presenting news stories. Same as J EA 3 Fall and 
Co parative Governme > i Peas ER 
^ MParatiy. nent and Politics | ge T McC] ck 
13 e» Stern Ey, tical analysis with Primary focus on the principal states of 
LQ Par; Tope Fall and spring 
povernment Government and Politics II 
1 y= 


110 American Politic 


al Thought 
Political thought 


Morgan 
in the U.S from 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Nau, Stambuk 
nal organizatio™ 


1 


142 International Organizations | 

Development and operations of the | 

and functional international org 
1 


144 Public International Law (3 
law with emphasis upon law s cone eptual de 


nited Nations, regi 


(Fall and spring) 


anizations 
Joyo 


" ' e Y 
Survey of international velot; 
ment and practical application to ontemporary internationa! Issues (Fe 


and spring j 
Sapin, Rog” 


146 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) í 
Constitutional, political ind international factors that determine the form" 
and substance of 1 Fall and sprit 
Sapin, M : 

U.S. foreign policy; major problems ' 


regi nal se 


~ | 
lation, execution S. foreign policy 
149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) 
onsiderations on 


[Impact of military 
v, military assistance 


national secur e.g., strategic weaponry 
ity problems Fall and spring ik 
i i stamb! 
161 European—Atlantic Relations (3 ^ oo 
Comm 


of the North Atlantic area, the European 


International politics 
Market, and U.S.-European relations (Fall sia! i 
168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3 pet $ 
Relations with U.S., Europe, Third World, China international commun gd 
instruments of foreign policy interrelationships between domestic 
licies; ideology and foreign policy (Fall) pinto 


n, 9 
Taiwan), Japa ig 
nc 


foreign poi 
0 Governments and Politics of Northeast Asia (3 


Political institutions and processes of China (including 
nce of indigenous traditions € 


Korea since World War II. Influen 
contacts (Fall, even years Hint” 
olitics of South and Southeast Asia (3 in th? 


| Governments and P 


f traditional, Ct lonial, and contemporary influence" isa? 
o 
of the Indian subc ontinent ane 


Interaction ol 


domestic and international politics 
land and insular southeast Asia (Fall, odd years) Ki? 
p! 
nd! 


175 International Relations of East Asia (3) ; 
Analvsis of the foreign policies of selec ted East Asian countries » 

foreign policies of major powers toward the region Fall) pei? Í 

176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3 serit 

the Arab-Israeli conflict (Sp 


Origins, evolution, and issues ol 
summer ich jo 
177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3 Rell) ; 
Politics of the eastern Ar ib states, Turkey, Iran, and [srael am pro", 
178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Riddle Ld 
Analvsis of the regional and international relations of the Mi b 
(Spring) Ret 
179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) : itis ^ 
Examination ot the institutions, processes and issues ol Israeli p i 
foreign policy (Fall V. 
180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3 ceo ph 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Mor print / 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations w th states of the Middle East. » N 
181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) tries E 
Comparative analysis X political systems in st lec ted coun g 
Mediterranean Africa Fall " 
182 African International Politics (3 acts of pt 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and ol selec ted asper psc ! 
relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite" "ud 
equivalent Spring Me 
i3 Governments and Politics of Latin America (¥) south M. / 
Political processes ind institutions of selec ted countries Rn sibili” 
on the po 


Central America, and the ‘ wibbean. Emphasis 


democracy and revolution Fall) 


184 International Relations of Latin America | 3) 


McClintock 
5.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected states 
(Spring) 

186 U.S, Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa (3 Nimer 
Analysis and evaluation of conte U.S. policies and poli y-making 
toward sele ted areas and individual countries t sub-Saharan Africa the 
Horn East Africa Western Indiar Ocean states southern Africa Zaire 
Nigeria, and Ivory Coast Summer 

187 Internship: Political Behavior (3) 

Study of political 


LeBlanc 
behavior through 


executive departments 


politica] 
approva] 


internship experience with { Ongress 
agencies, political], 1 


or electoral campaigns. Admissior 


te-sector groups 
parties 


require 


S departmental 

i (Fall and spring) 

88 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 wr 6) Henig 
Study of urban political and poli y-making processes through assignment to 
an urban related Political or governmental office Primarily for senior urban 
affairs Majors Admission requires departmental approval (Fall and 

Spring) 
90 Sela, « 
Selec ted Topics in Political Science Staff 
19 (Fal] and spring 
1 3 c " 
nternship; International Affairs (3 to 9 Nau 
“ac ulty-supervised internships the Department of State Organization of 
American States and other internat a! affairs icies Admission Dy 
192 “PProval OF instructor Fall and spring 
" | Seminar. Political Science Staff 
Xamination ot selected tical science Admission requires 
de . " 
193 *Pártmenta| approval p 
Seminar. Urban Affairs (3 or 6 senig 
eadings research and class dis “ssion on selected toy n urban politi 
and Policy Making. Primar y for J Adn n 
rec » è " : 
196 mires departmental approval Fa d spring 
or o t 
e rors § eminar: Politic al Theory > 
‘ “earch on Selected topics. Prerequisite. | 2C 101. Admission re ]uires 
197 ^ Partmenta] ìPprova 
7 prova] 
On : : 
Res son Seminar: American Government and Politics Staff 
earch on sele ed tonics Admission equires departm ipprova 
Pre ted I idm ] I 
19g *Quisit, PS, 101 
l Mors Sa : 
Das 8 Se Minar: Comparative Government and Politics (3 Staff 
“a s 
Pren Ch On Selected topics Admission requires lepartmental approva 
199 Tequisite PS, 101 
9nors le , 
8Sea Se unar International Politics aff 
Tero Ch on Selected topics. A« nissio req S epartmental appr a 
hir E luisite PS 101 
d Group 
20 
0 Intro Clic : » 
Altern tiy to Political Analysis (3 Sta 
& e 1Ppre ` " ^ ^ , earch de i 
ar PI Jaches to r , na esea 
201 M Problems of "we 
Em - di measure nent Fa ar rin 
> Pirica olitic., d 
Te hniq, Ica] Analysis (3 Sta 
c Social science data ana " tatistics and 
te Puter Pplicat Cien ita } 
209 raining ; hi +h I Wons, ps rn r othe rey s O y resea 
dvan, I gh desirable Spring 
/ . 0 i 
Advance t Pics in Empirica] Political Analysis (3 Staff 
Such ®chniques of data collectinn and analve rying emphasis o 
Methods 1 
dn, and si as Causal nodelj 12, analy f s — 
“03 A Mulatior . ' 
“PPro Offered a the demand war r 
Empiri ? Public p, 


Analysis 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


models, issues, strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses M the 


(Fall) 
Stoke! 
gis: 


theories 
policy process 

204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) 
Quantitative and qualitative techniques of analy 
such as forecasting, cost benefit analysis, simulation, operations researe™ 
203 9! 


social indicators, and quasi experimental methods. Prerequisite: PS 


(5pring 
I > «deti 
Linde 


systematic policy 


equivalent 


205 Readings in Politic al Theory (3) : 

Selected major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate basi! 

problems and questions ol political theory (Fall) ade 

206 Topics in Political Theory (3) Lin j 
Advanced readings and group discussions Analysis and interpretation 

selected concepts and schools ol thought (Spring) hik 

ch! 

3) Elliott, Linden, wo "m 


207 Readings in Socialism and Communism ( 
iscussions of works illumina 
(Fall) 


Readings and d ting the development of pre 
post-Marxian socialist thought 
208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (35) 


ade? 
Elliott, Lin 


sm—Leninism and its controversies 


Readings and discussions in Marxi 

Lenin to the present (Spring) rin 
210 American Political Process (3 Dee 

^ survey of American political institutions, prox esses, and behavior: 

(Fall, even years) pent 
211 State and Urban Politics (3) cdi of 

Comparative analysis of the context, institutions, processes, and polic! 

state and urban political systems (Fall) gen 

nis 


212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3 ,' 
;ernm n 
| urban gov ! 


policy issues confronting st 
roots and empirica 


ate an« n 
| impact of past aní p ind! 


overty, and crime: Mor 


Analysis of public 
emphasis on the theoretical 
programs in Sut h areas as housing, education, p 
214 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) 


and group discussions on constitutional law 
pe 


Lectures 


215 Judicial Polic y-Making (3 +S. sup 


n: emphasis on the U. 


Role of the judiciary in policy formulatic d 
Court and civil liberties issues way” 
216 American Presidency (3 udi "d 
Personalized and institutionalized aspet ts of the presidency with, ) 4 

' (spring a 

emphasis on the politics ot contemporary policy making ] Re, 
"^ 


217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) „alat j 
th particu oon. 


Structure and operation ot governmental bureaucracy W1 ed sí 
cy: f 
1 implementing public poli Y pe^. | 


sis on the politics o! formulating and in 
218 Legislative Politics (3) P 
: y rith emph” is 
Theory, structure and process of the U.S. Congress, wW sion 7^ , 
lividual and collective dec» d "d 


member-constituency relations, indi 
relations " 


party and committee activities, exex utive—legislative "m 
group activities (Fall, odd years ws 
19 American Political Parties and Elections (3) . tion?! st 
organiza a 
¢ 


Nature and functions of American political parties 
ind role in governing 


nominating and electoral politics 

220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3 n. ( 
Sources and dynamics ot public opinion and politi al soe g 

221 Interest-Group Politics (3) an p? 
Theory, structure and activities ot interest groups in Americ gsdon 

222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) olicY: 
Introduction to the study of science, te hnology, and public P, tech? 

n sc ientific an N 


ise from interactions betwee 


(Fall) 


policy issues that ar 
lopments and government activ ity 


deve 
223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 
analysis of selected 


Research and intensive policy 
PS« 


cientific or tec hnologi al aspex ts Prerequisite 


and politics: Mori j 


[| 


‘ 
M 


SCIENCE 385 


Domestic Policy Analysis—Sel« 
Analysis of U.S 

Budgetary Policy 
Analysis of 


ected Topics (3 


toward selected domesti problems 
(3 


Coleman 
policy 


Staff 
I selected topics in U.S monetary and fis u policy. Offered ott 
campus only 
226 Budgetary Politics (3) Staff 
*Xamination of economic policy-making in the | nited States with emphasis 
on major Participants and the budget process. Offered off campus only 
227 Ele toral Laws and Financial Practices (3 Staff 
State Statutes; reg Stration and fi ing procedures; fe leral campaign nance 
i legislation Compliance pr cedures, and ¢ i forcement 
“28 Media and Politics (3 Larson 
tole of the media in An erican politics, wit} emphasis on television news 
COVerage political debates political a Ivertising, and their impact on the 
1 ele. torate 
430 Comparative Government and Politics I (3 Kim, McClintock Feigenbaum 
2 "xaminati n Of basic approaches t comparative politics Fal 
"n 0Mparative Government and Politics II (3) k Mc( Feigenbaum 
*omprehensi v, eXamination of specific issue ireas politica 
232 cealysis Spring 
`< “Omparative Communist Systems | Wolchik 
Comparative analysis of the politica history and cx ntemporary Political 
Dro esses of con nist states, with em phasis on the Soviet Union and 
233 Compe Europe oame as Hist 232 (Fal 
- ative Communist Systems II (3 Wolchik 
“OM parative inalysis of the political history and ontemporary politica 
Processo. $ communist state with emphasis 14 and Cuba, and nor 
234 Com comm inist parties Same as Hist 2 i 
Select P ae Legislative Systems Staff 
TOblems of leg 
Perspe, tive, with i 


mparative 


238 jj c cany, France 


and Britai 


OI West 


S, : x 
Exp] Foreign Economic Polic y Nau 
“AD ; 
ir s A itior ot Ideas and Ssues inv ved U.S. fore en ex momic pi V 
ic j 
uding relationship economic and se rity issues interdependence 
2 Protection T } ; j T 
<39 S.r sm, role of the dollar industrial policy and the debt crisis (Fall 
K " > , 
Rese reign Economic Policy-Making Nau 
, arch seminar tocusing lomesti terests and the olic 
eign econ 


$ HC | ail 
“ıc policy-making, in tuding busi ] 
e! BrOups, the inter 


ind publ 
igenCy process, ar 1 the e of the President 
240 ering) 
*40 Then 
Or I 
Titic "x 2 International Politics | Nimer, Lebovic, East 
rith “a exami lation of ontemporarv the ies, both empiri: d 10rmative 
241 heon; Phasis On actor thanm Fa 
Orie, r th y I 
Critic iet International Politics II (3 Nimer, Lebovi« East 
With - examination ! contemporary theories. by th empirical and normative 
24» ! emp} : 
442 Prob em lasis M interac tion theory Spring 
$ "ms i ; 
^ Collec tiy - Internationa) Organizations | Nau, Stambuk 
, - e se i : 
“43 roble ^ Security, lay ind the politics of internat lal organizations. (Fal 
Socia] B 'a International Organizations II Nau, Stambuk 
eK econoom ' las lor nd the + " f intar - 
244 | ganizations ^S erdependence and le px ) iternational 
*rnas; topring 
The ational) Law I (3 lovis 
Irce. 5 
ve Blven 5 and deve 'Opment of internat 1 aw, with speci il attentio 
“45 nter “rent trer ds and future )blems Fa 
s u l 
Critica) al Law jy 
egal j aminati. 


ems of world 


COURSES O 


246 U.S. Foreign Policy-Making (3) Sapin 


Patterns and problems in contemporary U.S. foreign policy-making 


Roger 
Atten 


relevant institutions and agencies 


tion to domestic political factors as well as 
Fall) 

247 U.S. Foreign Policy (3 Sapin Roge® 
The substance of contemporary U.S. foreign policy: major problems, con 
cepts, and lines of development since World War Il (Spring 

248 U.S. National Security Policy-Making (3) Sapin, Lewis, Roge^ 
Executive organization and processes for national sex urity polic y-makin 
Attention to relevant theoretical approat hes (Fall) 

249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) Sapin, Lewis, Rose” 
Fundamental considerations selected issues, e.g., arms ¢ ontrol and disarm 
ment, regional security problems, military assistance (Spring) xal 

250 Foreign Policy Analvsis—Selected Topics (3) 5 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected w rid regions NT 

252 Science, Technology, and International Affairs (3) "n 
Exploration of implications of te hnological change tor international Pogi 


and influence of foreign policy interests on international 


technol 


development (Spring Je! 

253 Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3 he 

Analvsis of U.S. defense budget, force posture and program prion os 
Methodology for defense planning and program evaluation. Spet ial atte? 

to strategic nuclear forces (Fall Kug” 

254 Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) aci 

x ices. Sp", 


Analvtical methodology for defense policy and program cho 


S. general purpose forces, inc luding forces 


attention to | 
(Spring) Kug” 
55-56 Applied Quantitative Techniques (3-3) : dele” 
The application of quantitative te hniques in the solution of issues In $ 
policy (Academic year) sp 
257 Arms Control and Disarmament (3) ja | 
Major issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S. arms con 
disarmament policy (Spring) god! 
258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) its 10 4 
Analysis of the internal evolution of the Communist Party and and v Dd 
the Soviet system from its origins to the present dav. Same as k 
(Spring) ME A 
260 Western European Politics (3 Feige we, 
Examination of the principal characteristics ol the British, Fror al y 
German, and Italian political systems, comparing their institut’ ce 
behavioral adaptations to the problems of advanced industrial de T. 
(Fall) sun 
261 Politics of the European Community (3) 3 ranti? y 
Problems in Western European politics with emphasis 0n sp t ol ' 
political processes and selected policy outcomes in the conte W 
European Common Market (Spring) peigt io 
262 The Political Economy of Western Europe (3) "mu p? jd 
An examination of the relationships between economi interests yplic 
as they affect the societies of Western Europe Selected issues 0 f 
are discussed (Spring) so i 
263 The Soviet Union and Europe (3) nod” 
Soviet foreign policy toward Western and Eastern Europe io” 
economic and military dimensions (Fall) wo | 
264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) jes in P^ } 
„sses and polic n 


Comparative analysis of domestic political proce 


Europe (Fall 
265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) nave $ 
Major historical, politic al. social, and regional factors that. rope 
Eastern BU 


interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution ot 


tor NAT( Eure? 


— 


ICAL SCIENCE 387 
On foreign rel 


(Spring) 


266 Readings in Soviet ( 
Rea« 


ations with outside Powers and on regional East West contacts 


»overnment and Politics (2 
lings in onte! 


Elliott, Linden 
j nporary Soviet domestic g vernment and politics (Fall 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3 Elliott, Linden Wolchik 
Resear h seminar n selected problems of Soviet domestic government and 
Politics Emphasis: sinc Stal Prerequisite: PS. 266 or permission of 
1 Instructor (5pring 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3 Elliott 
Externa] problems and policies of the with emphasis on the period 
Since Khrush. hev. Relation 


s with com 


World count 


states, Western powers Third 
ries, and nonr 
Sovie 


ruling communist parties topring 

t Military Policy and Strategy l Elliott 
Jevelopments in Sov | lic nd strategy Emphasis on party 
military relations npower problems 
ture of the Soviet yu 
(Fal) and spring 

Politics of the 
Introdu tion 


269 


struc 
et military 


People's Republic of China I 


Hinton 
to the substance of ind literature or ontemporary Chinese 
271 Politics Dis ussion and reading Fall 
itics of the People's Republic of China II (3 Hinton 
esearch seminar. Introductio 1 to the analysis of ficial Chinese documents 
and Other Primary materials. Prese ntation of student papers Prerequisite: PS 
272 Fon” equivalent 5pring, even years 
Object Policy of the People's Republic of China Hinton | 
É ives formulation and implementation: the People's Republic of ( hina | 
275 "s asian state, re volutionary influence would-be great power (Spring) | 
national Politics of East Asia (3 Hinton 
eign Policies and international behavior of the regional states (especially 
ind t) Japan and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers especially the U.S l 
276 Govern SSR.) opring Odd years 
Readings «is and Politics of Japan and Korea J Kim 
North ha € research on the lomestic and foreign policies of Japan and 
72 Ge» wi 1d South Korea Fall or spring 
Rear op and Politics of the Middle East (3 Reich, Brown } 
9». Of the Mi idi. research on selected probiems of the governments and politics 
478 Internati w Y East Fal 
Readings na Relations of the Middle East Reich, Brown 
? Middle E and research or the regional and international relations of the 
79 he pa ^5! Spring 


The pej *'5 in the 


ro] Middle East (3 Reich 
e ^ 
the Unit Of the Powers in the M idle East, with emphasis on the policies of 
Europ, ed States ‘nd the Soviet Union. Consid, ration is given to other major 
‘ a 
280 Gove n and Asian ne wer 


I rs 
olitics of North Africa (3 Reich, Lewis 
arch on sele 1e governments, politics, and 
isa ations of North Africa Fall 

Reads It Afric; 


lems in th 


: "an Politics (4 Nimer 
" and Inte "amat ^, an IS I selected aspects of African domestic 
“93 G ational y lit 
Over al politics 
"nts ~ 
"adir ts and Politics of I 


atin America (3 McClintock 


! on the politics of select, d itries in. South 
de “Ca, and the ( aribbean. E mpnhasis on th possibilities 
Intern tional "d revolution Fall 
Readi Relations of Latin America (3 McClintock 
Policies of id dis, “Ssion on U.S.—Lat American relations and the foreign 
Selects , Selec led states Spring 
American Politics (3 Staff 
ISsio Fa 


il r spr ng 


PS +S 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) sul 

Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) í 

288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) Sts 

Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) cuf 

289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) Sts 

Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) ac 

290 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3) Le 

Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of security policy studi 

Admission by permission ot the instructor (Spring) stot 

291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) His 

Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of East Asian affe!" 

Admission by permission ol the instructor (Fall and spring) taf 

292 Colloquium: The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) > ef 

Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students ol Russian and Er of 
European affairs Admission by permission of the instructor Fall 

spring) oil 

297 Reading (3) a | 
Limited to master s degree candidates Written permission of inst” 4 

required (Fall and spring) E 

298 Research (3) : "mi 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission of inst 

required (Fall and spring te 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

Fourth Group - 
301 Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) ste 
310 Advanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) gp 
340 Advanced Reading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) Su 
150 Advanced Reading and Research in International Politics (3) sv 
197 Advanced Reading (3) T 4 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera’ © A 

tion. May be repeated for « redit (Fall and spring) SP [ 
198 Advanced Research (arr al ea” 
Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor ot Philosophy genera í 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 9 
ot 


for 


199 Dissertation Resear h (arr 


Philosophy candidates. May be repeater 


Limited to Doctor ol 


(Fall and spring) 
p" | 


PORTUGUESE 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


PSYCHOLOGY ae m 
5), CE uU V 

A.D. Kirsch, V. Kirkbride (Emeritus) gibht 

Researc h), Læ Chair) 


Professors J.N Mosél, R.D Walk 
H Weingartne! 


Abravanel, D.E. Silber, J Miller, C.J. Lange, A.J. ( 
Caron (Research), R.A. Petersor I. Zeidner (Research 

Professorial Lecturer R.K Kahn 

S.A. Karp, R.W. Holmstrom P. 


aron 


y 
: "m d 
Associate Professors Poppen I prandt, > 
L.R. Offermann 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.W. Swezey, J.C. Shari 
Assistant Professors © ^. Rohrbeck, R.B. Hays (Visiting) | 
r D.M. Cooper 


Adiunct Assistant Pro 


Clinical Training Staff 
D.E. Holmes, R B. 


M.E. Zedek, P 


].W. Cummings 


Borriello 


Clinical Professors J 
sors E. Blum, D.A. Jensen 


Associate Clinical Profes 
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Detchon, M Harris, P.I 
T SR Miller, L.E. Moldauer. ( E. Parks, G.M 
»Carpetti 


Mente , "Or of Arts with a major in psychology (depart; ental)—The fol wing require 
ae Inust be fulfilled 
2 ute Benera] requirements state d under Columbia Ollege of Arts and Si lences 
3 Terequisite , urses Ir 8 semester } "e ns ^ from Psy ind ( 
' equired Courses 


ta) 3 


Mathe Semester hy Irs selected fror tat )3 iny first-group course 
s ?matics except M h 3 £ 9 tudente Y tino t j waduate study n 
psy, hol p iath 3 ^ OI Students « pe ing to d graduat Idy in 
( BY should elect Stat 53 
) |! t , 
ics, a Semester hours selected from Amer zat ithropology, econom 
ed) ; Tyee hy and regional s, ier history, pl hy (Pl 1 
Hit 
thr ical se nce or SOCIOlOgV I wi t vurs must be đf m one 
Opology * ‘ 
làn § | ; "Conomics, history political science gy. Ifas 
10urs in an 1 lited i 
4 ec ? any one department the excess w € D í elt 
l j 
Cour es luired “Ourses in the najor—27 semeste econd-group psych gy 
3S, j : 
Psy. 1 ncluding Psv, 196 and one rse ea f the f 8 groups—Group A 
D Ps | 12 161; Gr ) B: Psy 44 16; Group ( T 9, 131; Group 
tie 110, 111 112, 1 ; 
is tte 
CC 
Assist T “mended that stude S Ci t t the cade 1 as 15 POSsiDie for f 
e in pl 
/ anning th, f stud 
Alt gh thera ; : mma 
Study er ere is no fore gn lang ec I t lent ing graduate 
he. S e 
Wo fc eig yunded that n g luate ek vledge e and sometimes 
! n lar 
To , D anguage S 
le, Tua]if for o 1 LI j 
Qu emen graduatio vit E H rs tud t fulfill the general 
“Minar ar Stated under Rs g it tak« ho € I 9 1 Z00-level 
Stade,’ 3 ' , liefinct 
ade Point a Wa, lete a dependent study proje f } ictic The 
age in psych rec ed fo id y il H | 
à Ba, helor, s 
g, the B A i ^ Master 0f Art t c j f A five program leading 
ee >, M the 6 Pn 
e Art Thera, lé field of hine arts or psyche gv and the MA the field of a t therapy 
ap 
X Inor 
sen Psych 
leg tology 18 semeste hou ire require ling Psyc 1 and at least 9 
Slug 10urs of Sé i 
Das V " 'Cond-e DSvcholoo rse tudents Ji lering grad ite 
Atego P8¥Chology " APP. psy ER ——— Pp yo be 
Tleg A,B Cr üre advised lo take Psyc 5 or 6. a on of urses from 
Magi, ‘ ‘9 above Psyc 196, and an el mentary course statistics 
With T of A 
"n 3 Arts In , " 
Dto, major in yg the fie] J psychology Prereq t he f Bachelor of Art 
0 Phi Is lin t d hology it this | ersit r an equivalent Admissi to the 
Os )Dhy ' Prefere Will b, vé those w ant t e toward a Doct I 
e ly da g 
S Wired gree 
lenceg ; the Benera] ; 
Mug } e Jf the 5 requireme ts st í ad ocho (| Arts and 
Ih. Je in H 4 req ired e" f 1 
May } third. u semester |} ex he n 18 
th «pe in re i 8Toup Psycho Ogy ne p , tias 04: 6 
: ed fie lolog rse g Ps " € € 20 
arman h ds aj Proved by the d, letailed requir. ts sult 
Do, ) 5 departm, 
rof 
A wh 0 ‘hilosoph, th 
X a m. In the field or, ) Dror te: th '2ree of Baci ) 
De ted t Major in " f psych y—Prere site: the degree of Bachelor of 
Peyek ? Com le Psyc holog, Students a tte f ther disciplines w | be 
are logy D'ete ; Teregyicis 
Wire, alify ng luisite y idergraduate irses to prepare for study ir 
Regy; ced r adm; 5 SCOres ! the Subject Test of the Cra ite Re ition 
Cien ated 1 Mission 
e 
M es ; Bener. : 
CIsfacio Nchudin (11. Tequirements stated ider the Graduate S hooi of Arts and 
Arege CY Con SYC 202, 203-4 an4 propriate s tics course id (2) the 
ahd QS of i Stion of ` » * and app : 3 eme ames 
à aDpli tud Clini, "i reliminary Į xamination and a maior Fis id Examination 
al, deve 
Cia] "elopmenta]. expe, menta lustrial and oro 
IS Yc hol d ey f 
RY 


ganizational 


TION 


OF INSTRUC 


390 COURSES 


ll other courses in 


1 or 5 or 65 1s prerequisite to all 


may be yermission of tht 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 


The departmental prerequisite waived with the | 


psychology 
should begin with psyc } 


instructor 
in the freshman yea! 
6 in the freshman year. 


Students electing psyt hology courses 
instructor, stuc 


lents may elect Psyc 5 


with permission of the 
suf 


iderlying human behavior (Fall and spring) 
Walk, Hashtrov i 
ach to unde 


First Group 
1 General Psychology (3 
Fundamental principles ur 


5—6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experiment 
individual and class experiments performec 2 
| a avi 


and emotions and their relation to adaptive b 
and mot 


al appro: 


standing behavior 


sensation, perception 
jvatio” 


learning 


Psyc 6: memory, human information processing 
Laboratory fee, $10 per semester (Academic year) sta! 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) tie 
Introduction to the psychology o! personality. Princ iples of motiva 4) 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessmen 
description of personality emphasized (Fall and spring) uri! 
2 Introduction to Educ ational Psychology (3) Kirk Ir 
The contributions of psy‘ hology to education; emphasis on learning 
cludes field work (Spring) 
Second Group P 
101 Abnormal Psyc hology (3) Silber, Holmi y 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment und theories of various types of maladjU* 
and mental disorders (Fall and spring) ko? 
104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) ysi? 
Examination by field resear« h of the linkages between aspe ts of the P fid 
environment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and stude , 
research projects (Fall) si 
105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) : iP 
Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying aw 
onsumer action groups ind social pressures and mass persuasion 
and field work (Spring) VA 
108 Humanistic Psychology (3) eo A 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology Emphasis on p d 
sciousness in human behavior Philosophic foundations, existen j 
nomenological, and transpersonal psy‘ hology Spring) noe 
110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) "M 
Concepts and research in the area of development al psyc hology; om? rji 
the growth and development of thinking ceiving and symbolic j 
(Spring dt pont 
111 Psychology of Childhood Bran "ali 
Developmental approach to stu lv of the child. I mphasis on the * qi 
process, learning and the child's view of the world JJ 
112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 1010800” ( 
Psvchological characteristics and problems peculiar to & S 
emphasis on application yf psychology to solution ol such pre e y 
or spring M 
115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3 atio” ve 
Introduction to psy holinguistics and verbal behavior Inform d 
generative grammal theory, cultural and linguisti structures ! wt 
and neurolinguistics programming (Fall) git 
117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (5) : „hei pyd 
Theories ot An tio s 


Prin iples of perception às applied to art ce 
Gombrich, and Goodman às related to art and picture pere 


cross-cultural research and research with « hildren 


391 


| 
uropsychology (3 


118 Ne 


| 
Rothblat 
nàlysis of neural processes underly ng behavior. Basi structure and func | 
tions of the nervo 1s System, with emphasis ensory processes, learni f 
and memory, moti lon, and emotior Fall and g 
119 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 
Relationsh f the indiv dual to group ectivities, and larger sox ial 
Systems 'Ory, research, and ipplications of I l 
Processes, en phasizing contributions f Freud, B SI | 
Opportunity t provided to attend a g j lynan 
recommended but not required. I ent ted 
121 Psychology of Learning 
leorie« ue related + bas ea g P € 
behavior Er asis or rrent research u ! bot! 
Subje, ts Fall 
Psyc hology and Human Relations Silber 
Nderstand ng human relatic ns ind I g 1 te hn n y n n M 
Boing T 8roup within the ¢ se itself. } iior and indergraduate 
„n SOC ial science najors: open t thers wit} permission of instruct JI oummer 
129 Theories of Pers lity Karp, Poppen, Rice 
* onality irp, Poppen, R l 
Survey of personality theories emphasis on their ap; ication to problems of 
130 individuals (Fall and « 


: ind spring 
2eminar. Political and Social Implications of 
-Urrent A 


Karp 2 
chological Treatment (3 E 
resentation and - f recs h as that f S; ind 4 
"'offman bearing , np tions f tuais and sox lety of ious rj 
à I 
i pProaches to psychologica treatment ing psychotherapy and behav , 
lor modificati % 
131 Psych l i 
,* "lologica] Tests (3 
ury 
indy’? OF Psy hological tests and the nore } es 
n 
(Fall A ' BOvernment law, medicine ind education. Material fe 
a 
a 
132 € and Spring 


Sociaj, Pg) — 
"xa alization In Childhood (3) 
A amination of 


Brandt 
OCia] Jude primary methods by which the hild is shaped in terms of 
SOCieta ‘sment and self-contr l; internalizati n of itrois, assimilation of 
accordi values and parenting Procedures. Organized by fo is on issues l 
135 Freud 26 to development al level 
introducta Modern Psyc hoanalysis e Miller 
CUsing | "n to the work of Freud and his in pact on modern psy hoanalysis | 
and de Aog the meaning of dreams c s funct t conflict 
14, 980, theo hy infantile sexuality and pu lict, development of the 
44 Industri Of anxiety ind neurosis, and the death instinct Spring 
Psy, holop o Pahizationa] Psychology (3 Offermann 
@Nagement. * o epts and methods T plied to problems of personnel 
15¢ and Organi. employee motivation and prod ICtivity, supervisory leadership 
»0 p i ‘Zation Fall anc spring 
Poppen 
1 so ‘ogical influences on males and 
erences; hormonal differences gender 
sons and daughters, mast ulinity/femin 
( ind female roies. Survey of reievant 
, I mphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing 
nail foundo OBY (3 Hays 
154 p at n, smal e behavior ognition, motivation, role behavior, commu 
Sych lo oul l'OCesses, and attit des Fall and Spring 
Exam atic rime and Violence Silber 
156 P, r Minals eae : PSYC ne logical aspects of riminal behavior personality 
^ holo , Psychological Processes affecting behavior (Spring) 
Psy, holon” of Attitudes and Publi O Staff 
Ry Opinion ; c Üpinion 
! Imation, measurement nf pinion 


social determi 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" 
nants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of recep! 


itv to propaganda, psychologic al warfare 4 
e sul 


158 Psychology of Interpersonal Attraction (5) is 
| attraction; emphasis on personal var 


Psychological bases for interpersona 

bles, relevant theoretical approa hes, and interpersonal processes aif 

161 Comparative Psychology (3 wn 
ocê: 


Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology. Psychologie al pr 
pe 
evolution of behavior the piace of animal ex 


(ri 


in infrahuman organisms 


mentation and research in psy‘ hology pbi 

168 Principles and Techniques in Neuropsychological Research (3) Ro! yes 

Introduction to basic anatomical, phy siological, and behavioral technit 

used in neuropsychologic al research to explore relationships between yy 
brain and behavior. Admission by permission of instructor Labor? 

fee, $20 sy 

pi? 


2 
functions of the 2 
community approaches, ethics. | 


170 Clinical Psychology (3) 


An exploration of the history and problems 


psy hologist. Assessment treatment, 
uisite: Psyc 101, 131 ow 
188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3 md 


Exploration of the many different aspects attitudes, and experiences 8r. : 
Limited to juniors and seni? gp) 


ed with the process ot death and dying 
p" 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3 ope 
ividual library or experimental projects: “oh D 
ts must be 


Opportunity for work on ind 
arrangements mu 
May be repeale 


^ Ade Wi? w 
qualified students by permission made oí Pl 


sponsoring faculty member prior to registration 

credit (Fall and spring Abre 
192 Field Experience in Psy« hology (3) week w 

Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum ot six hours 4 stud? 

local mental health, rehabilitation, s¢ hool, or community Y Ld 


registering for this course must have blocks of time available 1n 

schedules (Fall and spring pice Vs 
196 History and Systems of Psychology (3 T p 
ourse that includes a survey and integration 9 


Senior capstone t 
Required of psy¢ hology 


viewpoints and concepts ol psy: hology 
(Fall and spring) 

197 Honors Seminar in Psyc hology (3) f. p 
Selected topics in psy« hology that change from semester gen" dep 
ed primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psy: E oy 
research) in the senior year. May be repeated for credit sof 

198 Current Research Issues in Psyc hology (3) aclu p i 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psy‘ hology: - tio 

performed by members of the class; emphasis on student partic 


be repeated for credit 


Third Group ept” 
Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in psy‘ hology, 9X* 
permission of instructor oo? 
r nel, 

202 Psychological Research Methods and Abrav@ i” 
" > } rM. 
Procedures (3) die: grad" i 

Prerequis! in st 


hology programs 


Required in all graduate psy: 
an elementar 


y cour 


i” 


ing, a laboratory course in psychology and 
Spring pothblal 9 
203-4 Experimental Foundations Hashtroudi, d fi 
of Psychology (3-3) f stv y 
irst year © jogi” 
Required of doctoral students in psy: hology during firs physiol 
and memory. Psy 204 à gF 


203: Basic issues in learning 


TM 
cesses; sensation and perception (Academic year) olms 9" | 
H Tos 


207—8 Psychological Assessment (3—3] tment ol 
to clinical graduate students in the Depar 


Open only 


394 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


28 Seminar: Principles of Psy« hotherapy (3—3) 


For graduate 
of instructor, if space permits I 
relied upon 


atient's needs 


Case participation heav ily 


(Academic year) 

229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) 
Behavioral 
(Fall) 

230 Methods in Applied Behavior Analysis (3) 
Methodology use« 
small number of subjects Research designs 
are emphasized (Fall) 

231 Development of Psy« homet 
Quantitative techniques and principles 


ric Instruments | 


tion 
practice; quantification o! human judgme 
Prerequisite 
statistics (Fall 
232 Ego Psychology 
Emphasis on the 


Kohut, and others 
stigations of borderline 


,oretical contributions of Fre 


reference to inve 
(Spring) 

234 Seminar: Theory of Psyc holog 
Examination of classical test theory (whi 


construction and interpretation] and the 


response theory. Recent developme 
(Spring—alternate years) 
135 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) 
ents in the Department of 


For graduate stud 


permission of instructor, only if space per 


niques in comm 
community mental health issues 


236 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3 


Factors affecting the mental health of minorities 
approaches with respe 


and differences in theoretical 


(Spring) 
18 The Practice of General Psyc hology (3-3) 


human problems Professional issues faci 
Participation in the development, it 


vices 
and project 


applied psychologic al services 

240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psych 
Examination of curre 

241—42 Family Systems: Th 
Family dynamics and their 

Special emphasis on the role of research in 
systems and family therapy Enrollment 

dents in clinical psychology 

243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Resear h (3) 


implication 


An introduction to classical 
^ review of Freud's central works, focusi 
in theory development 
contemporary studies of dreams, ini 
ality development, psyc hopathology 
244 Theories and Processes of Organizationa 


and 


Basic functions an 
trol, direction, and 


behavioral science 


students in clinical psy¢ hology; op 


i in clinical behavioral researt h 


and evaluation of personality and ability 
course in tests and measurements ant 


and Theories of Object Relations | 


ical Measurement (3) 


nts in vé 


unity mental health; emphasis on educ 


Application of psy‘ hological principles anc 


and modern psy hoanal yt 
ng on his cé 


Emphasis on instinct 
ant observation, 


i techniques of organizational ma 
decision making—examine¢ 


en to others v 


and demands « 


| learning methods and theory applied to clinical 


and data collec 


3) 


used in construction 


measures I 
nt for measure 


sud, Hartmann, 


Assessment and treatment are addressed, 
and characterologica 


ch under 


newly emerging 
»neralization 


alidity gé 


Psychology; op 
mits. Survey 


opathology (3) 
int research and theory in [ 
eorv, Practice, and Researc h (3 


and other areas, 


| an elementary 


Prerequisite: Psyc 2 18 


Kahn 
vith permission 
yn the therapist 

Peterso? 
problems. 

staf 

using ê 


tion technique’ 
Mosél 
ardiz? 


stand 
ant 


researe ] 
purpose 


ze in 
C ourse y 


or 


ment 


I jolmsto” 


eben 
Klein, Kern vith 
primarily k 
| disorders 


mos?! 
tes! 


rren 
lies most cure item 


area o 


ı to others. 


er 


of issues an " and 


onal sys T 


ati 
mone! 
jon5 
; atio 
Treatment conside” 
ct to minorities 
ouf 
I 
pn? 
, spe cU" ar 
i findings to à wide srin s 
ng the psy¢ hologist o sti 
nplementation, and e 3» 
S (Academic year gil? 
$ rind 
logy: (SP sf 
psy¢ hopatho og? 9 
3) t aun? 
nt "mi 


s for assessme 


the proce 
lim 


(Academic year) 


ase S 
theory, W 


male 


related topics 


| Management 
nage 
from 


»ss of eval 


ited to advan 


ic theory 8, theif 
tudies 


(3) sig Ud 
des int ' 


cec 


ith c9 
and femal 


245 Seminar: Organizational Be 
Analysis 


tivity 


havior (3 


Of organizational behavior emphasis o 


n motivation 
on employee attitu« 


les, primary 
$ al Ai ina organ zation 
Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Te hniques 
Te hniques OI personnel selec tion and perform 
tests 


ment 


Recent researc h 
leadership formal and inforn 


and produc 


246 


design Fall 


ance evaluation 
Persona! data assessment interviews performance 
Centers 


Includes pr 
Seminar: P 


leories 


ratings, and assess 
Consideration of federal guidelines 


employee selec tion 
icticum 


sychology of Leade 


rship in Organizations (3 


Offermann 
ind issues re lated to the emergence and eilectiveness of leaders 
y With fo, us on leadership behaviors and processes in organizations 
^48 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to Staff 
)rganizationa] Intervention and Change (3 


Emphasis on 


deve lopment of 
of valid d 


modeis of 


organizational effec tiveness design 
‘agnostic is ments; implementatio 1 of 'arch strategies; estab 
249 Quint ol program-evaluati n criteria Fall 
‘ational Behavior Modification Mosé] 
Application of perant reinfor it, behavi ai Systems analysis in 
experimenta] y deri 


1 other 


Improy ing 
Intrinsi 
(Spri; 


ng and feedback. te 
individual and gr 


New approaches to 
Job motivatio 


n based on c« 


principles 
250 Human Req rate years 
sources Management (3 Staff 
An examinatior within a psychological systems 'rspective of the require 
ments for Integrating employee assessment, placement, training and motiva 
ton modules into a unified human resources de 
1S On Models 


"opment program. Empha 
ti and techniques of organiz ational development 
253. «, ON of key 


nt and the utiliza 
“rganizational factors to deter t 
hologic 


al Theories and Applications 
hology theories 


t of the progran 
Offermann 
tes, and their applications 
tude formation and hange and on 
n, attribution 


onceptual approacl 


social-cognition 


n processin 
Analysis of 


g, attraction stereotyp 
their 


intentional and uninte 
effects on 


onai soci 


nfluence 
behavior. ( 


exchange ind 


research on conformity 
SOCIal Impression man 


lagement A 


cademic 


thods: Research Design (3 


Poppen 
in research desig ind applied socia psycho 


$ 
1 VASIC 


2 “~ Tesearch Focus 
9e, "d eXDerim i e 
<36 Appl; ental 


inceptualization 


Operatior 
and Qquasi-e 


I “OnaliZation of variables 
R xperimental design Fall 
lethoq esearch Methods: Data Collection and Analysis (3 
8 ( data lect y . 
à collection 


JE and ana 


Poppen 


IVSIS, espe 


lally in field settings and 
DOnexpe; ental designs. Topics in tude methods of btaining 
res, i records reation of indicators 
I large-s ile d ases; analysis and nterpretation of 
units have t been randomly assigned to treatment 
"ht To : 
Advance pics in Soc ial Psychology Poppen, Offermann 
"d sey 
Or 5. minar wit} fo maior the (ti DDIY hes, research 
T h ( 1 retical approache I arch 
cent Oblem areas wit} í , s : Pa 2 bandis anal 
260 p, Jester I nin fie social psy gy. Toy inj 
` 4!l and spring 
E; Ychology of Ww i - 
»Xamin tic ork Group Development Offermann 
" M f . 
Approa, i of theo y and research groups as task performance systems 
S to ta 
effer ivenes, ) team dey, ta : í ving work group 
263 onal « ll ; 4ding goa] se ng, role clarification, in reasing interper 
! Evap, ti 5, and conf ctr ' , 
ati ul esolution 5prii 
Resa on Rese 


Rice 


rgar ational and 


PSYCHOLOGY 39 


Mosél 


group Superv ISOTV 


Sharf 
Employment 


AG 


396 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


service programs. Spel ification ot program goals and 
problems; exper imental and quasi experi 


aluation research 


social intervention and 
measurement 


effectiveness criteria 
problems surrounding ev 


mental designs; political 
(Spring, even years) 
268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) Rothbla! 
„search relating the brain and behavior independen, 
t ane 


Selected problems in re 
such brain developmen 


cts of nervous system f 


as sensory prot essing 


topics each semester, 
unction 
staf 


behavior, clinical aspe 
272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) a} 
Emphasis on theoreti al problems and methodology in the field of perso? 
staf 


(Fall, odd years) 


Psychology and Ethology (3) 

»s and findings of ethologv and comparative p 
„s and findings of Lorenz 
al investigations 


ity study 
274 Comparative 
Synthesis of the princ iple 


Examination of the theorie 
t of recent experiment 


n 


„rgen, ? 
Tinbergé eal 


chology 


Jakob von Uexkill in the ligh 
gotb 


„mpting © 


7) 
emphasis on perceP 
neuroanatomy 


even years) 
281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) 

Analysis ot experimental and clinical findings from studies atte 

localize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with 
Topics inc lude overviews ol 

nd theoretical « onsiderat 
underlying recov® pe 
fields ^' 


al 
and 

ol 
, o 


and cognitive behavior 
jues, clinical description à 


neurological technic 
disorders, mechanisms 


neuropsychologi al 


major 
function and potential for rehabilitation. Graduate students in 
than psychology admitted by permission ot the instructor sul 
0 
sess 


282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) 
important psy‘ hological [ 


Instruments and 
Intelligence Scale, 


Examination ol yxrocedures for the € 4 
human brain dysfunction , as the * e 


Gestalt, Wechsler Adult 


batteries suck 
Halstead-Reitan N 


the relationship of suc! 
along wit 


analysis 
(Fall, odd Y 


Complexity 
dimensions such as org 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior | 


logical Battery, and Luria $ Neuropsychologic al Tests Prerequisite: 

212, 281, and permission of the instructor sul 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psyc hology (3) $ jali 
Review and discussion ot € ontemporary research and theory in 8 sper ud 

field of psychological study, by leaders in the field Independent topi 
semester; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Ri 
290 Seminar: Mac ro-organizational Behavior (3) , uni! 4 
Examination of variables « haracterizing the total organization as wr. 
h variables to the behavior of the pu d 
ears) qi 


power, and conflict will be « onsidered, 


anizational env ironment 
3} P L 
soring) wot 

1 research (Spr e w 


Examination of current theoretical models anc 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) ,vchol? 
Study of current researt h and theory in the experimental ps y 
g 
ptual development (Spring) P 


perception and perce 


295 Independent Researc h in Psychology (3 stad 
jon of S dpt" 
rp 


ler supervis 


Individual library or experimental researt h une a 
ber. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring tac ulty mé gil 
registration. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) y 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group Sr 
E. 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) hy "d A. 
the Doctor oi PhilosoP ; qr 


Limited to students preparing for 


May be repeated for « redit and spring 


Fall 


examination 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 


candidates. May be re 


(Fall and spring) 


"UBLIC ADMINISTRATION- 


_ 
Professors D.S Brown (E 


Bin. SJ. Tol hin, W.( 
" Jingman (Visiting), ( W. Washin 
Tofe 
a *SS0rial | o. turers H.M. West III 

"Sociate Professors K.E. Newcomer (Chair J.F. Kasle 
> School of ( 


ind Business Admini 
public Adr 
Yoctor , 


vOvernment 


ninistration leading to the degrees of 


Ji Philosophy 
Second G 


Troup 

125 " : 

125 Managing Public Policy (3 
‘Ontemporary 


Concepts and issue 


ment. Maio; trends 


U.S., ing luding the ¢ hanging federa 
to the q 


Tivate sect 1 
Spring 


I 
f 

nd 
and 


or ind man 


ird Group 


° 
*05 Introdu, tion to P 


: ublic Administration and N 
Provides trame of reference for st idy of pu 
development Contemporary approaches t 
and norms administrat ve respon ty 

208 zs Publi Sector Fall and Spring 
E ics and Public Values (3 
‘thica] dimensions of personal and profession 
ASeg are used t onsider the ethos f 
219 foundations Of public policy Fa 
" .®8islative Management 

alysis of ( Ongress as a management svste 
‘dministration ind its role in forn ating 
ive legislat e relat I tailing pra es 
ules ‘nd Procedures versight f tions 

> Adicy are exami ied i 
ritis tration in the Federal Government (3 
“ica ana 
‘YSIS of the I ea | | l ra 
T i : 
9m both ! Managerial and tical per 
) 
jp acl Organi T tegratio nd ; 3 ^ 
a I id 
| 215 ,Sovernme, t regulat ntability 
| AW a gul 1, accountability 
Exp) nd the Public Administrator 
Re Oration and .. ^ t 
, inaly i f ICLOI 
phasis 1 ! j 
j’ Le r t t IUT 
‘mensions MAL. 
1 1 € i f 1 Mt 5 t 
danding of th, , 
de « as I 
216 Pa. Slon m aki T. C : 
eder IG ng »pring 
` us 
Ana] s of ernment Regulation of Sox iety 
S , 
Sector 0 the teder al regulatory r Cess as it 
flict s Specifi t le I t 
s eforr ff 
21 "Ilibhas; X m y > 
217 >, Zee Same ) (n2 nri 
Seminar. Jec ~ is BAd 20 pring 
The natu; velopment Administration | 
tion ind n _ 2f Progran tevelopment and € 
al and manage Ment neck £F f 
"x ud Politica nare x LE Pul t 
218 € lems of ex e giving of as 
Se ina E ng with aid e analyt 
: Deve d 
The transfe, lopme nt Ad ministration II 
T of = 
a Nictrati. TM tv f» 
istrative apa I 


'ubli 


approaches to gove 


'rnmen 


r I > 
ole, role 


J.E. Kee, C.J. Me Swain 


Stration for 


fp 
ol 


Newcomer Harmon, Kee 


ministration and 


s of the pul 


| levels (Fal 


fanagement (3 


t ad 5 ton. Historical 
s of the t anager. Ethics 
blic interest Management in 
Catron 

dgments I public officials 

T uzations and the mora 


I S interna 
V r egislat n. Exec u 
bi get Dr esse eadership 
1 the inagement of foreign 
l'olchin 
f the fede ii government 
tive. Emphasis on executive 
j we 1 urrent trend 
fectivenes Fa 
Chitwood Kasle 
1W lem ati society 
t | d prudential 
tive seeks t onvey under 
! £ tra g publi 
| i hi 
Hects the b ind private 
) leregulat are 
Honadk 
entat S [ rea 1 
TI rie lal t 
¢ € f te f 1 i | 
etl Fa 
Honadle 


O another 


Chitwood M.M Har 
nguished Visiting), C.F 


programs of study in 
Fublic Administration and 


manage 
ntal administration in the 


1C sector in relation 


l| and 


Chitwood 
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221 Organization Theory 


223 Management Factors in Complex 


224 Managerial Leadership in Compl 


233 Seminar: Manpower Planning, Deve 


235 Seminar: Technology Change 


242 Administration of State 


TION 


Political and administrative development theorie 


of institutional development 
(Spring) 
and the Public Sector (3 


Strategies 
management 


Analysis of organization theory 


current issues in organization theory; 


environment and the changing nature 


society (Fall and spring) 
Organizations 
Analysis of the nature and charac 


Bureaucracies and their behavioral patterns 


leadership 
tems. Future trends 


particularly in public organizations 
(Fall and spring 


What the manager must know and do to provi 


in large, complex organizations 
scious factors and processe 
leadership (Spring) 


231 Personnel Management (3) 


Same as BAd 210 


232 The Personnel Manager (3) 


Same as BAd 212 


Examination of public and private manpo 


programs Exploration ot approat 
manpower programs 


factors on manpower 


(Fall) 
and Professional 


Human Resource Planning (3) 
Addresses human resource problems arising 
technological changes Evaluation of these 


business, and educational organizations, and 


ductivity, employment, training, 


political, and sot ial factors influencing public 


policies (Spring) 


236 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 


Same as BAd 217 (Fall 


Examination of state 
place within the 


the alternatives 


public and private demands (Fall 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) 


Assessment of the impacts and consequences 


tion of intergovernmental policies and 


Legislation, roles, and responsibil 
systems are examined from both theoretical 


246 Dynamics of Citizen Participati 


Review of the basic theory and principles of 
Analysis of the nature of pa 
dynamics 0 
models by W 


system of governance 
including the characteristics and 
of effective methods or 
(Fall) 


society 
tions. Exploration 
contribute to administration 
248 Financing State and Local Government (3) 
Analysis of the theory and practice ol put 


governments. Inc ludes the finar 


intergovernmental funds, debt instruments 


Review of expenditures as well as financial m 


"s 


and education 


federal system, their revenue sou 
available to encourage more effective 


ities ol federal 


on in Administra 


lic 


Organization ol 


(3) 


ex Organizations (3) 
je leadersh 


An exploration ot í 
xs conditioning effective exec utive 


hes to the analysis and 


Analysis of impact of economic, 


from automatio 


their 


ant 


and Local Governments (3) 
and local governmental structures 
rces the 
administra 


of ch 


programs 
state, 
and practic al V 
tion (3) 

democracy 
rt jpatiol 
f citizen" 


icing of services throu 


and 


1anage 


with special focus on public or 
decision making; the organi 
of organizations in à pt 


onscious ant 


developments 


teristics of management in Org 
Approaches to managen 
influence and con 


ip and 


stind 


Mc 
;aniz 


tr 
Ch 


] 


12 


The role of innovatio? 
natural resou 


Harmo” 
ganization; 
zation? 


strié 


„gwai! 
ation 
nt an? 
ol 5Y* 


wo 


guidan? 


unco? 
à 


and mana 


lopment, and Utilization (* 


wer trends, problems, 
adminis 


political, an 


in 


sil 


Mcs we” 

| 

P) 

po icies, e 
0 

trae y 


implications 


Analysis O 


anges 


1 private human 


in the 


finance : 
) mun” 
gl venue 


tice’ 


other 


ment P 


hic 


in 


rac 


region? 
antage 


icip? 


n and 
gover 


po 


et 
" 


249 Urban Public Policy Washington 
Exan lati ot selected nationa policie ind effects on urba ind 
'Overnments. Emphasi ) y né ) ba ystems their 
Telationship the social, ņ Uical, and « omic ntext. Against th 
backgr «aad of urban politics and idministratio areas of health, education 
Welfare, manpower transportation, and hou 'ng will be addressed. (Spring 

251 Governmental Budge ting staff 
Survey of the 1s e d practice 1 go imental 
budgeti interrelat ship of planning, pr gramming, and bu ting; the 
role in the nanagement proces rai 

? Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning Kee 

Intensive inalysis of the cepts and principles of eco MICS as applied to 
the publi, ector and the analytic te hniques used by g iment agencie 
allo inaging e reso e the imi enta 
I ut I l ae Denetit )S Udi VSIS, program 
ti roductivity, and perfor e me ement Fall and spring 

3 Financ ial va ment in the Public Sector (3 Staff 

Ntens inalysis the ept pr pit ind general pra tices 
financi “ai Management with 1 federal departments ind agencies cusin n 
nancial ma Nships of fina u and progra tu tons and draw g on the 
Several finan, ‘a! disciplines of budgeting. a inting, and auditing. (Sprii 

T Policy Formulation and Administration l'olcl 

Impa t of economi ind political facte put olicy formulat i 
Implementation Intensive ysis of the a ti OI ind de 
Ston making models of the policy p cess with ecial e i their 
261 Poltionship to cu rrent policy problems Fall and spring 
à Analysis in Public Administration (3 tron, Newcomer 
nt iss '5 In public policy analysis ( Onceptual problems encou tered in 
dalioy “nalysis. The role and lin f ar ic techniques in the develop 
"nt Implementation nd evaluation of public policv Fall and spri 
264 p I 1 in I I 
a Taie Program Evaluation (3 Newcomer 
tion of one prac ^ e Of program eva iion and evaluative research. Explora 
COnom ji, aft - “ations of curr PSRCUO! on — m € 
Methodoloc. Oll 1 ocia - Strat w ta - E xami J 
" lissemin tic E x mene ee " iJ — T 
<67 Cases in P ce >pring 

Critica u ic Policy (3 Catron 

Dproac Love t topical issues i public policy, using a case study 
: Student, * ^a ‘NC issues covered will vary. Designed prin ipally for M.P.A 
<7( Tele ` "Ie last half of their program Summer 

luman fact cation Administration Kasle 

lon, Fe, mi^ In telecommunication innovations within a public organiza 

ations ka " ve in research development ind regulation of telecommuni 

an lonaJ te luisitio 1$ process for r Jor systems in lederal agencies Interna 
271 eleco mo amuni tion policies and controversies Fall and spring 

üPhasis onications Management Kasle, Kee 

T 'n regulated industries, ma aging in a technology 

iel devel pme Varieties i management styles 

275 1 weaknesses egal co Straints responsibilities and 

2 , 

T} : ™munic ation Fi : H 

, POries 5 Finance otal 

"Xam 1 and *PProaches to telecommur lions economics and finance 

es ation Of cost ind p 0 setti, st allocatio Pon )-averacine fi 

Ponse to "bua pri t lg ul i l, pri le-av raging in 
Predator El Inpetition, tariffs "ccounting and jurisdictional separations 
274 p Pring) "Ing, and aggregate valuatio id operating measures 
mogul tion o 
The | 


Kasle 
ations 


? impact 


399 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


of antitrust law; the effects of divestiture; the reconfiguration ol the telephone 
industry; future trends (Fall and spring) : 

275 Telecommunications Choices for Public Managers (3) Kasle, Keé 

acing the public manager in telecom 


ind policy issues I 
agerial responsibility, 


decentralized managem 
ring, controlling costs, 


Critical management 
munications. Location of man 
needs surveys, centralized vs 
house facilities vs. cost/time shi 
tions, and networking (Spring) 


280 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
Same as BAd 280 

281 Procurement and Contracting (3) 
Same as BAd 281 

282 Government Contract Administration (3) 
Same as BAd 282 

283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Same as BAd, 283 

285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
Same as BAd 285 

288 Field Problem Studies in Public 
Field research and approved inte 


administration, including spe ific policy 
related public 


Administration (3 

rnships on selected issues 
public and managem 
arising in govert 
master's students upon completion of 
with the consent of the intern « oordinator 

289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation (3) 
A review of the diverse concepts and methods in public ad 


analysis and integration ot the salient political, economic 


imental agencies and 


(Fall and spring) 


planning methods 8! 
ent and control, 
productivity HF 


and aspe " 
ent pro 

d n 
institutions 


9 hours toward the degree pr 


ministra 


manageria Jy 
,s, Open One 


n 
in 
plic* 
Sherma? 


Sherm?? 


Sherm 


gra 

sul 
tion v 
sa) a" 


sto" 


leadership values and issues in implementing public policie 
M.P.A. degree candidates in their final semester of study; serves as a CAR” 
seminar to the M.P.A. program (Fall and spring) ste! 
290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) May pc 
Experimental course; new course topics and teaching methods Y 
repeated once for € redit : 
Adams, Newt 


295 Research Methods (3 
Theory and practice 
research models and designs 


in research methodology. Data sourct 


Critical evaluation of rese 
questions 


,s anc go p, 
arch studiet a 


sis on application of resear h methods to policy 
spring) " 
296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) Adams, jo% 
Use of statistics, computers, and SPSS in research and program eve f p 
Emphasis on interpretation and use of statistics Developmen pde“ 
statistical competency; frequency distribution, sampling. centra (fF 
variability, correlation, probability, regression computer assistant? Í 
and spring) ov 
] Research in Public Administration (3) ade” 


298 Directed Readings anc 


Supervised reading in sele public admir 


»cted fields within 
for © 


sion by permission of instructor May be repeated once 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, 
public administration 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are 
They are open to selected 


primarily for doc toral students and are 


requires master's students upon Pt 
Associate Dean 
111-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 
Institutions and Relationships (3—3] ks f 
ical framewoP* 


An analvsis and critique of alternativt theoret 


tition apP 


,istratio™ 
rodit — 99 


Understanding, and 
Public and private institutions 
Structuring public and priv 


predicting the nature values, and acti 


ons of Ameri 
I 


an 
Problems potentials, and a ternatives for 
ite institution al arrangements to 

Society Prerequisite 


meet the 


eds of 
doctoral degree « andidate status 
423 Seminar: The Complex Organization (3 McSwain 
nique problems of , ms: public ivate, and mixed 
I merging con« epts and theories oelected issues 
373 Seminar: Public Administration and Washington, Mi Swain 
American Political and Soc ial Institutions 
"upervised lepth st idy of contemrx rary and historical literature in 
selec ted fields in public admir stration pring 
174 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory Harmon 
Survey of ontemporary normative ind episten Bical issues in publi 
admi istrati theory and practice. Analysis of + ast influ 
ence of logi al posit visn behaviorism humanis ind 
Phenom, nology Fal 
` 177 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy Catron 
| Interdisciplinar, approach to the normati foundat S of public poli 
Focus on theoretica problems of social acti terrelati theory and 
x practice Spring 
393 Substance e and Method: Current Topics and Research Staff 
in Public Administration (1 
(Forme rly 3, redits 
"urrent research disc ussed in loquium setting. The nduct of research 
and Dresentas in of research findino fay be repeated fo redit 
398 Advanced Re dir : " d R sen ch m E 5taff 
ading and Research (ar 
Imiteg to doctoral « andidates preparing for the general examin ation. May be 
re ated faor racist 
399 eee R as E r Staff 
esearch (arr ali 
Amiteg to doctoral candidates May be repeated for redit 
PUBLIC 


E - POLICY 


~~ —GRADI ATE PROGRAMS 
Doc 
Committee 


R am 9n Public Policy 
von!) E. Berkowitz, W.B. Gr mith, CJ. Lange, P. Langton, W.H: Lewis. C4 
Ycroft CT. Spe. a 
len Áa 
t Tadu; : 
he q hag nate Se hoo] t Arts and Scie F ffers interdi« ary | leading to 
Nast 5 of laster o Macs : , i i" blic policy. The 
la] Progra ` 4nd Do sophy ieid of public policy. Th 
Ix a Tesoy = allows Students to centrate in one of f ve p Cas: environmen 
licy Or w m Policy Berontolog s SO eiecommunications 
"Cade, à N men tudi, T} €. s ; wala ; irsue 
8h Or p 1 t ende © Wishing to pursu 
he dents “ee Making areers. i« erned with ņ y research and analysis 
ealt Select In ar j 
Cie Polic at “a applied fie id of study ed t pol employment policy 
and t, Aura] re ""VTCes and envir nmental poli itional se rity policy, and 
Mo ®chnolog, poli 
% Ster oY £ 
Und Of Arts 
e “MTS in + 
Ne the rT, ne field 3 pubi pe Required: the general requiremer ts stated 
ents, | aduate Se} 
nsult Choo I Arts a Sciences. For s ecif oncentration require 
De he Taduate Sr} 
" to Of p ate 1001 office 
ateg Philosoph 
Ore ; nder he ( y in tj t f pul y—Required the general requirements 
ra 1 
hose, Iculu on duat, h t Arts and Science ting (1) a pre-qualifying 
, S Í fr D ' 
Tualit. "om p C 21 rm “con 2 <; PAd 2 I 2 ind one course 
T l ‘1€ m es 
elated p8 Core RS 2 y "ritten qualifying examination: (3) a post 
is E 
M0 of y pne f th "Ing of 1 hil 255, So 5, and PPol 201 4)a im Of 18 hours 
i 1 “Ne sg De ; 
"d (g) £ folloy p ple t research skills requirements in 
Om leti, s P tice Nputer nrocramsn nd is ve! , 
n of the ge prog iin 


h methods 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


201 Seminar in Research Methods and Design (3) Staff 
perspec tives 


an interdisciplinary social science 


measurement, sampling, data 
ate data), and secone 


Research methods from 
including model construction, researc h design, 


gathering (survey researt h. content analysis, and aggreg 
ary data. Prerequisite: an introductory social science researc h methods 
course (Spring) i 
231 Administrative Law and Public Policy (3) Carro" 
f administrative agencies and the 


An examination of the law making powers o 

they are responsible for public 
" 

making function as the most pervasive law-making fu? 


ies selected from eac h of the three maj? 
and econo 


extent to which 
administrative rule 


tion of the agencies and on case stud 
social welfare 


policies. Focus on the 


areas of administrative power social action, 
fered as the demand warrants waf 
Sta 


regulation. Of 
198 Advanced Reading and Resear h (arr al 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ol Philosophy gene 
examination 
staf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 3 
May be repeated for « redit 


Limited to Doctor o! Philosophy candidates 


— T 


RELIGION 


University Professor S.H. Nasr 
A.] Hiltebeitel 


Professors R.G. Jones, H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chair) D.D. Wallace, Jr 


Associate Professorial Lecturer E.S. Jospe 
Assistant Professor S.A Quitslund 


me 
1 religion (departmental) equire 


Bachelor of Arts with a major ir The following F 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements state 
consult the departmental 


Columbian College ot 
advisor regarding course 


initiation into the social science 


] under 
(Students should 

" e 
satisfy the requirements for meaningful „s and th 


und mathematical sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses Rel 1, 2 jou 
(a) 6 semester hours in studies [ho 


3. Four required courses in related areas f 
emes 


a foreign language), and (b) 6$ 


other than American and E nglish (preferably 


n either literature, philosophy, or history 4 21 hows s 
30 semester hours, inc luding at least follow" 


4. Required courses in the major 
upper-level courses Twelve of these hours must be « hosen from one of p p^ 
rial’ 


religious traditions: Christianity Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism ApproP he po, 
as substitutions for advan ed-level courses 4 ip M. } 


seminars may be approved 
s sa 
course each in Hebrew 5x riptures 


must include Rel 101 and at least one 
Testament 
Special Honors 


Regulations and who complete ar 
it is recommended that students include the 


undergraduate program, int luding a language cruc 
All students expecting to enter graduate school are urged 


Required: a minimum of 18 semeste 


s 
are awarded to students who meet the requirements 7 i 
1: honors thesis by enrolling in Rel 191 sin A 
study of foreign 


jous 1 
ial to one of the religious Goro” 
nch 9 " 


to study Fre 
Í 0 
r hours in religion, cons ips 
loped 1! nal 
e develope ici? 


Minor in religion 


least 6 must be upper-level courses The minor program will b 
tion with the departmental advisor Rel 101 is strongly rec ommended fora j 
students : of OYE 
„chelo : 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bac he oo" yl 1 


Master of Arts in the field of religion ding 
a major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree, and rea onsu 
in a foreign language related to the program ot study (which may be de LA 
enrollment in the program) j of at | 
te School © qe 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate ` thesis) 
Sciences. Of the 24 semester hours of required courses (exi lusive of tt 


n courses a maximurm Ji 


ay De 4 Closely related field 
Religion as approved by the lepartment. The Master's 
0 "om must cover three heids the thesis research must be on one 
x e three ħelds selected trom the tollowing the Hebrew ocriptures, the 
moder at Christianity, H iduism, Islam, Judaism history of religion in America 
knowledg, © ous thought ethics, soci logy of religion, and hist, ry of religions A reading 
Greek is ace aminati 1, usuallv nch or Gern ar equired however Hebrew 
Arabic ç ,n.rPlable fo those stu whose thes 1 1 15 the Biblic al held 
religie vanskrit “aa Las guage for those whose tl 5 area 1s in the history 
Ns 
ot acter f ~ in the field of ; ‘ lucat Prerequisite: th degree of Ba helor 
i I , from t} — "nt degree. and ra p 
Nowle, ters 1 TÉ 1 » i l1 > - + a Ww ( , : E ~ us — 
ONStrated "aen inguage relate; e [ I stud which may 
ilter enro ent in th« rograrm 
ciences d the ge r . rements stated ler the luate School of Arts 
Must be f the 1 nester hours of equired es [exclusive of the thesis it least 6 
] N ein third Broup religior urses 1 12 may be losely related field 
i litside th De ui des 
€ Frerequisite 1) the degree 
Y, OF an equivalent degree 2 
© academic work equired of enter 
ree but are purs 


uing the degree 


are offered only thr ugh off- ampus 
t the Gra te Scl of Arts a 
The ] i hool 
t} 4 t study consists | 36 semester ho t approved course work 
itom linie p a the 51s. Students nust elect cours ir heids selected 
tiny al pé 
lon nd n pastora] “fe, religion, sociology he vices administr 
Smeg ledicine The y Mkaa these Balde c listrihatari fnllas 
T) e hours urse wor “ese heids must be "»u1Duted as follows i 
à 9&8 >Í n 
m last PsC “Ch selected f m two fields and at least ¢ hours in clinical pastoral cars 
a 0 
Rove One fy hi orehe “ive Examination must ver three fields selected trom the list 
e v : 
li ton lich, as appre ! by the department, must be tside the Department 
Aste 
lof 4 
tieg 9, rts in th, leld of hiet ; ( rtir f Universi 
Bram) V of religions I Iu nsortium of niversi 
SUitab) am) Prereq, uw A . 
tead e Ckgr site he Bachelor of Arts degree from this niversity with 
adi Our , k 
den mg lOw]eq Id in the tudy of religion of S ith Asia, or an equivale nt degree, and 
1C dge 
R N ated fte 'n à foreign 'anguage, usually French or Serman (which may be 
Ac Te 
u enroll " ; y m 
Scien ‘red © Rene lime nt in the progra 
3 Ces lera l | r the Graduate Si hool of Arts and 
( T k (ex ve of thesis) 
es € t versities of the 
g ng à sequence of tour 
le , de " traditio ind one SE iethod in hist ry ol 
Ss l € " ter fv s tė n r 
. 1 George Wa hingt ve nust take jority of 
"mino, Durs toward +} ge Was Ig TS y us ike à jority 
Smp lor Nust ‘e degree from this univ rsity he Master's ( omprehensive 
ar COver th r 
"clu Sons betw, r the Wing: methods in the «t id ions, thematic 
l ^ 
Dust , PB at le t the Hindu , ‘dition and at least tw t )u 
ten, . ake at | One Western + » à; 
Wireg Cas ; ELIT 
CO; 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


First Group 


1 Introduction to World Religions: West (3) 


) 


(Formerly Rel 2) 

Examination of the religions ol 
religions of 
development of Judaism, 
with secularization and 
spring) 

2 Introduction to World Re 
(Formerly Rel 1) 
Examination of the 
in the West. Approac hes to the 
Buddhism, and the religions ol 
respect to their history an 


ligions: East (3) 


major religions ot the Eas 
cross-cultur 


spring) 
9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3 
The history, literature and 
Scriptures (Old Testament). Continuities anc 


incient Near East are cons 
main religious ideas 


literary tradition 
Fall and spring) 


the biblical literature 
10 The New Testament (3) 

Literature and history 

movements of the Greco-Roman 
The meaning of the earlie 
the life, teaching, and death of Jesus 
the formation and expat! 
lesus and Paul. Developmen 
ly theological affirmation 
23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas ( 


sion of the 
ts in worship 


d 


Exploration of important pra 
Study of people and texts that 


presents several à ademic 
Readings and di 


1Dproat hes 


Judaic ways of life 
(Fall and spring 


of Judaism 
3) 


91 East Asia—Past and Present 
An interdisciplinary course 
guages and Literatures Economic 
Political Science, and Religion 


to the civilization an 


Second Group 


101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) 


Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of t 


f different ways in which religiou 


and discussion of some of the epoch-t 


studv of religion Fal 


103 The Prophets (3 
Development of the prophet 
literary, and religious dimensions; 
teaching. Study of selected prophets 
104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 
Comprehensive study of the life and 
Lj 


Quest for the historical jesus 


to sources 
105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3 
Backgrounds of early Christa ty, first 
tions affecting the spread of Christianity 


presentation ol the Christian faith 


the West. Religious foundations ot 


Christianity, and Islam 


1 political upheaval in the modern worl 


t and comparison with re 


al study of religion 


Tibet, China, and Japan are stuc 


| their encounter 


sidered through study of 
und chief figures and 


of earliest Christianity 
world and developme 
abou 


ctices and beliefs ii 
confront tradition and 


scussions 


offered by the D 


^ Geography 
^ omprehensive and integr 


1 present problems oi Eas 


movement ii 


elements 


teachings of Jt 


f the ancient Mediterranean and 
Western civilizations 


and their confronta 


with mode 


religious thought representex 
i contrasts betwee 
orld view, 


f the w 


Christian movement 


Fall and spring) 


epartmen 
and Regi 


t Asia 


he Department of Re 


phenomena can be 


naking books int 


| Israe 


of lasting 


Fall 


su 


Spring) 


the life and 


tury relig 


i 
a 


rnity 


in the setting of the 
nts within 


Spec ial é 


ts ol East 


Hine 


staf 


the majo 


tions 


(Fall an“ 


suf 


Jigion* 
{uis™ 


lied W! j 
(Fall ant 


. z 
onal S€ jenc® 


ated Í 


appro 
he dev 


T ultural. ; 


value int 


s with 


journey 


„igion 


ache 
elopm® 


T ritic? 


ntc 


Spring) 


od. 


church structure 

e 

dum 

n classical and moder? gg 

This C 4 

] change "ipii 

: s jo» , 

to the description and defini itu” 
focus on the myths ane 

j a" 
x 

Iohnson and Associate d jp 
AS 


10 Rabbinic Literature and Thought 
Readir 


e Mishna, T 


sefta, Talmud 
in-Englis} translation. Methods of te 
and applied Individual resear h proje 
111 Myth, Epic, and Novel 
Religio theme ! images of the hero 
literature e.&, Indo-Eur pean, Biblic 
Greek er 


pi 
Be kett 
Early Post-Bi 


ist 


blical Judaism (3 
TY of lud 


om the 


in 70 CI 


um, and liturgical works 


analysis introduce d 


Hiltebeite] 


and th« iltural significance in 
Bal nian narrative traditions 
toevsky, Kafka, Hesse Faulkner 


canonizatio the Per He 
BrOWth of sectarian movements Herod t 
Eastern ind Western politi rante | f 
Bible Josepł ^», and rabbinic an 
114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 
i ‘Tom "0 CE thr ugh end of rab} T I igi responses t« 
: destru lion of the l'emple; apo rk 1 € It of Bar ( h 
rabbinic and triar hal . i " l'annaiti: Amor 
aic Judaism in Palestine ar 1 Bat ind folk re] 1 phenom 
1 9na Preserved irt and literat re 
c CTS tems | 
) Judaism In the Medieval World 
History of relations betwee: lew T fe a ati f 
the ordinar lew rabl Í tat f s re } 
11 Philosop} nystics, sects. and mec i | 
f Judaism After Emane ipation (3 
Transform tion of community and belief. g Jews | 1g with cata 
yst of their politica] emancipation. Respo to beg f dernit 
nics and the World Religions Yeic 
odern concepts of n ca i their re at 1 vorld r« g € gion 
| üs Stimulus and barrier : n e: m r al issue ind religious 
i ethics (Fall 
22 Chr. all 
^ Vhristias p. "TT "m 
lop an Ethics and Modern Society Yeide 
‘Nature and princi, les of Chries fe leveloped by the Christia 
Commi;, ty k: " Sins a " ; 
i 1 problem t pers | itio Í 
124 AStitutions 
~~ Sante i . m 
he ]umporary Movements in Theology Quitslun 
“ological “Pproach and syste ms of a se iber of mode theolo 
tans and/or theo! ical m ar ‘ theolog beratior 
126 wo ogy 
S m lysticism ] Quitslund 
Udy o s piad 
ida; Pher menon of re g xpe ( selected 
155 Qm Christi, tv. and Tele: 
“ Me ici P y nd isian 
e Yeid 
Total , ne, Religion, and Healing r'eide 
7 are Concent . practi f nt d 
1 e ". Importance of r aul prac efi l I 
Physi, làn, Conce t of the profescin the le healing, religi 
1: PerSpecti v, le | i 
34 The ; On issues in nedical ethice g 
y * Holoc aust in F Staf 
Study n Film and Literature 
imp... artisti babonses d. A (ecd ne 
te p ance in ‘SEY app i : : 
n - ?4 and world history: the € 
135 4. erent and inderstand th Ee ents E 
lá: * Lang a I 
%3 Early C rig STel and the Growth of the W estern Religions (6 taff 
Rise anc : o and the Spiritual Life of the Ancient World Wallace 
z Gevel Dr " 
I . Pment of Ch. ctianit elat to the -—- } 
A stery religions ; - : ; 
l 500 in Re Tal re 


COURSES OF I 


144 Medieval Fait 
Christian life 
philosophers 


Study of cor 


relations bet 
159 Mythologies 
The lore of 
Hindu, Bud 
and spiritua 
160 Buddhism | 


its impact o 
161 Islam (3 
Origin, devt 
impact on 1 
162 Symbolism 
Religious SV 
various thet 
163 Islamic Rel 
Investigatio 
and urban 
principles í 
164 Islamic Phi 
The major 


(Spring) 
172 Religion ir 
Growth of 
developmt 
scene 
4 American 
Religious 
Mythic ar 


diaspora 


Historical 


145 Religious Cur 


158 Hinduism (3) 


development 


Origin, developn 


morphological and 


h and Symbolism (3) Wallace 
saints, popes, an 


and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics 


Wallac? 


and Reformation (3) f 
and destin) 


rents in the Renaissance 
iis identity 


f Western man's understanding of ! 


ranstormation 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason (Fall) 
146 Christianity from the Enlightenment to Existentialism (3 Wallac? 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in theology’ 
iterature, political life, and religious institutions Spring 
155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3 Simons, Wagn?! 
Same as Anth 155 d 
157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) Hiltebeil* 
ndian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, Bhag? 
vad Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems Fall) ái 
H iltebelt 


hasis on histori 


itinuity and change in Hinduism, with emphas 
ind the consolidating features ot the religion Attention 
ween classical and popular living forms (Fall) stel 
i jte 
of India (3) Hiltebe 
Puranit heroes (epics) and holy i 


Indian gods Vedic, 


dhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art 


| deals opringj $ J 
i | g) Hiltebelt 
and tho" 


aste, cult, cosmo 


j 


idhist life 


ind contemporary status ol Bu 


n Asia 


1d contemporary status 


lopment, á 
he Near East Fall 
in the History of Religions 


mbolism, myth, legend, and ritual 


retical analyses 


igion and Art (3 


n of major forms of Islamic art, su 


lesign; Quranic chanting, poetry 
f Islamic revelation. Same as Art 11! 


losophy and Theology (3 


philosophy ind theologv 


chools of Islami ati 
i ave $ 
i historical manner. The relation between rey edge” 


now 
id ne an k 0 
and divine and huma “ho dé 


reason, determination and free will 

well as the relation among science, philosophy, and religion p 
ment of various hools of thought, from the classical period tot s nov 
165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3 i evel 
The foundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation its subsequey, ci 
nent, and its significance within Islamic civilization Doctrines a a of 
of Sufism: history of the Sufi orders; Sufi literature, parti ularly in^, i? 

Persian. The influence of Sufism upon $0 ial and political life ee 
and role in the contemporary world, both Islamic and non-Islam d 
wall” 
tul" 


1 American Culture (3) 
religious groups and institutions 


a 
ican OO ys 
in relation to Amer elig 
of the ¢ ontempor" y! 


int of religious thought, and analysis 


Fall jo si” 
Judaism (3) ry qe 
ntempor* ^ ia Is 


thought and institutions with emphasis on co onses -ag 
id ritual life of American Jews, including ree (sprints 
ty dynamics Qu 


the Holocaust, family and community 


Women in Western Religion (3) he image a 


theological, and ethical investigation of t 


407 


f 
women in juda 


and Christ special nsideration of the Biblical 
experience the sexual Gualncations for religious nce se Of male and | 
temale images and lang lages, and conte iporary sue Fall 
183 Individualism, Reason, and l'radition Kennedy 
in Early Modern Europe 
Same as Engl/} ren/Ger/Hist 183 and Art 
184 The Thought of Martin Buber Jospe 
Basic Principles under Ving the Life I Dialogue a id applicati I those 
Pring iples to all strata of life fr m interpersonal relati ships to the religious 
realm 
190 Selec ted Topics in Religion Staff 
Critica] examination of religious Phenomena rendered tims ly by current 
events or Special resource« anr the Schedule of ( lasses May 
à be repeated for credit Ovided the topic differs Fall and spring 
191 Senior Honors Thesis 


*quired of and open only 


Staff 
lerg ate F indidate religion 
(Fall and spring 
Thirg Group 
20e 3 
09-10 Seminar. Biblical Studies (3 Jones | 
213 vain Problems of Biblical terary, histori al, and theological cr ticism 
a rarer Judaism in Late Antiquity (3 g 
5 n recte topic S (Fall 
i UP ervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6 Staff i 
*218 c Pervised Clinical Pastoral Educ ation (I—B) (6 Staff 5 
*219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6 Staff " 
229 c Pervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6 Staff 
-< Seminar: ri ics (3 Yeide 
"223 Reed topics (Fall 
| *225 ligious ànd Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems 
23» The Dynami 


5 Sen. namics of M 


Yeide 
inistering to the 


e Young Adult Staff 
mina Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3 Quitslund | 
obortant leaders and their ideas ir selected developments since 1800 i 
{ trina) Spiritual, bibli al, liturgical, and e umenical. Emphasis on the 20th } 
237 c, ilury (Fall) ! 
^37 Semin... (Fall 
Hise Theological Analysis (3 Quitslund 
i" at and topi al study of the deve lopment of ortant ideas in such 
238 § ming bristology ecclesiology, and death 
Sele, ar; Contemporary Judaism (3 
262 Se Cted topics 
?*mina,. rr 
Sele; A History of Eastern Religions (3 Hiltebeitel 
271 Semi ed topics (Spring 
— Ina : n . > " 
Religio American Religious History to 1830 (3 Wallace 
(S as thought and tte during the Col nial and early National period 
273 Seng I n |] 
Minar. 
29) Religio ;  érican Religious History Since 1830 Wallace 
92 Re hought and life from the ( ivil War to the present 
*99 Inve, Resear; h (3 Staff 
"00 Th tigation Of special proh ems ademic vear 
eSis ese I I bi I Ac iüemic yea 
z 'Sea 
(Fa}) and rch (3 


)F 


408 COURSES ( 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES p 
Frev (Chair), J.F. Burks 

Barnett, I Aw 


Professors |.W Robb, J.A 


M.A.B. Coffland, P.G. Saenz G. Ludlow, S.R 


Associate Professors 


I.M. Thibault 
Assistant Professor G.P Huvé 
Adiunct Assistant Professor A 
Lecturer M. Ferretti 
Bachelor of Arts with « 
h language and literature 


C.J. D'Agostino 


1 field-of-study major in (1) French language and literature" 
(3) Spanish-American literature—The following 


Spanis 
quirements must be fulfilled s 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scienc? f 
Prerequisite courses Fren 1 3. 4, 9—10, or equivalent; or Span 1-2 3, 4,9 
om 
> 91-92, or any 6-hour com 


equivalent 
Fren 51-52, 


3. Required introductory literature courses 
nation of the two; or span 51-52, 91-92, or any 6 hour combination ot the two. 
1. Re ue xd for the major Although there is no specific program of re quired Qi 
monstrate a knowledge o! his or her field in bread! $i 


expected to der 
at the end of the senior y "T 


the student 1 
depth by passing à 
199-2 


in 199 


examination 


omprehensive 
and literature major 


200 for French language 
required 


s or Span 


proseminar (Fre 
id literature majors) 1s 


Hispanic languag 
tor hot 
nguages and literatures Required 6 se „mester i ect 


anv combination ot the two; 12 additi onal hours ast’ 


Minor in French or Hispani 
and above, ine luding at 


Fren or Span 51-52 91 92 or 
Spanish courses numbered 9 


ymong French or 
y 


trom 
emester hours of second-group courses 
, Men ean dind 
Placement Examinations: A student who has not been grante „d advanced stand, 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high s« hool mus A 
placement examination before registration. Upon í ompletion of the e „amination 
ment i made to the appropriate course 
FRENCH " 
; coU. 
Departmental pre requisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
French, from Fren 9 and above 
First Group "LA 
^ ey 9? * N 
1-2-3 Introductory French (4—4—4 Fr mp" 
nversation, reading: COP a. 
( ynversation € e 


»ster course. Pronunciation 


A three-seme 
grammar. Laboratory fee $35 per semester (Fall pe an ult 9? 
1 Language and Culture (3) Thib y "np 
A study of the history, ge graphy, and ¢ ulture of France, with OF pon 
conversati nate COMO ean Prerequisite: Fren : or equivalent " 
fee, $35 Fall ing Tv summer "m 
9—10 Oral and Written French | 3) i "d 
Acquisition of oral and wr! ting ski requisite for effective co I 
Fren 4 or equivalent. Fall, spring and summe 
po OP 


Prerequ site 


49 French for Graduate Students (0 
examiné 


o by " 


for reading 


wi 


For graduate students preparing 
credit. Tuition is charged at the rate ol 3 credit hours " 
} Ü 

summer) " 
: Ta 

1-52 Survey of Fren« h Literature (3—3 rese" 

Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the F 

and informal discussions Academic year i 
, ` in?" y 
91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3 tion of pit 

ticism applica poet 

i 


Metho xlology and vocabulary of literary critic 
explicatio de texte to selections trom prose 
Renaissance to the present (Ac ademic year) 


Second Group 


103 Oral French With Emphasis on P 


ronunciation (3 
The sounds 


Huvé 
elements of phoneti Exercises ir reading and 


Prerequisite 


of French 

Conversation with 
Fren 10 

108 Advanced Fr 


Compos t 


attention to accent rhythm, and intonation 
Spring 


ench Grammar 


ions, dri 


Thibault 


"s, dictations. Translations into French Prerequisite 
A Fren 10 Fal 
09-19 Advanced Oral and Written French (3-3 D'Agostino and Staff 
Readings ind discussions base 1 on French culture and civilization. Study of 
Voc abulary and syntax with emphasis on Stylistic devices. Oral reports with 
emphasis o; diction. Dictations translations compositions. Prerequisite 
Fren 10 or equiv ient Academ year 
111 Advanced French Conversation: The Language of Huvé 
70Vernment, Politics, and Ec onomics (3 
| 119 0 wa ussions and questions base 1 on recent arti ‘es from the press Summer 
} ^" French Literature of the Middle Ages D'Agostinc 
and the Renaissance (3 
Aterary histo y and the levelopment t ideas. Les cH insons de geste courtly 
literature Satire, the theater lyric and didacti« et Rabelais Montaigne 
3 "Century French Literature } Burks 
123 24 eae fiction poetry criticism, and philoso 1y in the Age of Classi ism 
Fren Tos French Literature (3 d Ludlow 
a <9: Study of the n ajor elists and dramatists t the period. Fren 124 
The contribution of M uie Voltaire iderot, and usseau t Europe 
125.56 Tp: American th ught of the period Acade al 
Nets a? Frenc h Literature Frey . hibault 
bi stylisti, "ama the novel, and criti ‘sm of the 19th century: em: has 
Í 127-28 20th-Centu. v» á " 
"ic "Rak 5 ry Frenc h 1 iterature í J Coffland, Thibault 
. tion of au ind drama from 1900 t the present. Chronologi al examina 
130 C i authors ind movement Academ ihe 
Apres I dences Between Art and | iterature Thibault 
"ton of , mmon preoccupations ir liverse media. Readings slides 
®Ctures and infor, % : : an a " the Cah / 
Asses, M “ormat d sion ) ea ed i ie Schedule o 
13 Seminar. p °° repeated for credit Summe 
opic seach Literature Staff 
l is Credit announced in the Sche e of ( sses. May be repe ated for 
)1 Gj m ing 
3) Thibault 
iterat aesthet eories and their applica 
genres. Select: a nin ind 1 May be repeated 
» and Tradition in Kennedy 
Reem ot: Readings for the teu } T 
‘eQuired of 7h ings for the Major l'hibaul 
Thi Year) Rc !Jors ` tere ILES ind KT if lis 4551008 AY demic 
irg Gry 
Up 
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ITALIAN 
First Group 
12-3 Introductory Italian (4—4—4) Coffland and suf 
onversation, reading, í ompositio™ 


Pronunciation 


eal 
$35 per semester fall; Ital 4 


A three-semester course 
Laboratory tee 


(Ital 1 and 3 


grammar 
spring) j 
Coffland and Sf 


4 Civilization and Culture (3 
A study of the history, geography, and culture of Italy, with emphasis E 
Laborato 


Prerequisite: Ital 3 or equivalent 


and composition 
(5pringj 

ferrell 
(Ac adem 


conversation 
fee, $35 per semester 
9—10 Oral and Written Italian (3—3) 


Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor 


Prerequisite 
vear 
? sorrel 
1-52 Survey of Italian Literature (3—3) ee 
Readings in Italian literature from the Middle Ages to the present Lectu 
reports and informal discussions 
PORTUGUESE 
First Group $ 
^ n 
1-2-3 Introductory Portuguese 4-4-4 be 
conversation, reading, € omp0S",. 


Pronunciation 


fall; PoP” 


A three-semester course 

grammar. Laboratory tee $35 per semester Port 1 and 3 

spring) is 

pring prank 
asis ° 


with emph ato" 


4 Civilization and Culture (3) 
valent. L4 


A study of the history geography, and culture of Brazil 


conversation and composition Prerequisite: Port 3 or equi 
fee, $35 (Spring) pron" 
9-10 Oral and Written Portuguese (3-3) picat” 
Acquisition of oral and writing skills requisite tor effective comme j 
Prerequisite Port 4 or equivalent (Offered as the demand warra 
ROMANIAN 
First Group sl 
" ‘ : ¢ 
49-50 Readings in Romanian (3—3 mania? vf 
An introductory course that stresses the basic grammar of Ro d ano! 
" 
concentrates on the development ot reading skills Knowledge, 
Romance language 1s useful (Offered as the demand warran 
SPANISH , 
1 all cows” 
Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to 
Spanish, from Span 9 and above 
sj 


First Group 
2-3 Introductory Spanish (4—4—4] 
co ef 

reading» sum al 


Pronunciation, conversation al 
(F ring: 
Fall, SI cáen ^ is! 


with emo | 
jg 


1 


A three-semester course 


grammar. Laboratory tee, $35 per semester 


4 Civilization and Culture (3 
A study of the history, gt ography alent: 
conversation and composition Prerequisite 
fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) Azat oi" 
9-10 Oral and Written Spanish (3—3 mv 
for effectiV 


Acquisition ol oral and writing 
Span 4 or equivalent ant 


of Spain. 


and culture 
uiv 


Span 3 oF eq 


skills requisite 
Fall, spring. 


Prerequisite 


“0 Prensa y C ultura: Intensive Spanish Conve 


rsation (3 
Inten ive conversation ganized arou d specifi ntem 
trated by 


Periodical materia] films, ar 
49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0 
"Or graduate 


Azar 


porary topics; illus 
id nterv lews 


Staff 
Students prepar ng for reading examin Mons No academic 
Credit. T ition is charged at the rate of 3 cred hours is University Ce nter 
" fee (Fall and spring) 

?1 2 Survey of Spanish | iterature Barnett 
Survey of s, panish literature fron the Middle Ages to the present. Lectures 

91-95 ^ Ports, and inf; rmai discussions Academic year 

- Explicación de Textos (3-3 


Analytic 


al intre 


Sáenz 
duction to Span sh and Spanish American literature. Method 
de 'monstr; ited and pract ed on selected passages (Academic year 
Secong Group 
103 § : 
, Spanish Phonetics and Pronunciation Staff 
Intensive Study of the sound str icture of Spanish. Elem of articulatory 
| Phoneti, 5, phoneti symbolism 1 transcript Exercises in readir ind 
conversatio with part ir attent to the sound sh ipe of vowels and 
consonants is Ww 1 tre hythm, and in ation. Prerequisite oral 
109 i profi lency ir Spanish at the lev, f Span 10 
0 "Ye: P ro 
c Odern Spanish Syntax Sáen; 
Systemati, Presentation of prol lems of Spar ish syntax. Refinement of 
Written ind ora language sk " } € tudy and practice of 
dictior tylistics T mposit Prere« e: Sr 0 or equivalent 
119 20 Academi vear 
^w leva] Spanish Literature (3-3 Azar 
121 22 Save) by genre of the terature of the Middle Ages 
Panish Liter rature of the Golden Age (3 Aza 
Span 19 
123.54 C *1: Poetry ind drama. Span 122: Prose 
y3 : s 
| Th antes; Don Quijote (3-3 iza 
i Quijote ind ti ‘Ove! as a literary genre reality and fiction 
125 26 Macademi year) 
i " Barne 
Prog " Spanish Literature Jarnett 
le: = Poetry nd drama of the 18th and 19th enturies. Class analysis of 
T- Year) "0 latera] readings, lectures on literature and history icademic 
22-28 C. 
Onte - ' 3 
Prog mpo; Orary Spanish Literature (3-3 Sáenz 
ji Poetry, ar t the 20th century. Class analvsi f texts, collateral 
| Iterature and history 
rature oáenz 
the Schedule of i isses. May be repeated for credit 
* Th if Fa Ì spring 
Develop, , "American Novel Robb 
i "mer " i sta , * Matera! dindi 
155. ., 8nd ‘lass tb he 1 hovel in Spanish Ame ica. Lecture ‘lateral readings 
96 Spani analysis | f text. by 
Literaty,, Metican Liter rature to 1880 Robb 
19th € 9! Spanish America fr m the colonial period t ) the latter part of the 
; ntu x 
157. ., Mport Y. Lectures tera! readings, reports, and ass analysis of 
/ IE e it Works i 
Panig inet Academi ear : 
Literat a erican Literature « Since 1880 (3 Robb 
199 Lect Spanis) A mer from 1880 to the cor n ry period 
~ "res A i ica 1 l th 
20 P ' Collateral read NGS, reports. a id class analvsis int works 
ar . i 
Lang e ®adings for the Major in Hispanic Barnett 
Required of a] ‘iteratures 
Year) al] maàior« Conferences ind groug lic ssio 


Academic 


l'RUCTION 


412 COURSES OF INS 


Third Group 
staf 


299—300 Thesis Resear« h (3-3 
(Fall and spring 


ROMANCE LITERATURES 


Third Group 
270 Seminar: Literary History (3) suf 
Topic to be annount ed in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for ore! 
provided the topic differs cuf 
271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) sed! 
Schedule of Classes May be repeated fore 


Topic to be annount ed in the 


pro ided the topk differs 
2 Seminar: Literary Theory (3 it 
May be repeated for cre 


Topic to be announ ed in the S« hedule of ¢ asses 
provided the topic differs 
273 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) ed! 
„d for €^ 


Topic to be annount ed in the Schedule of Glasses 


provided the topic differs 


May be repeate 


i 

:esanct 
of Renaissant ad 
on whie mi 


of the Ins e 


rs are num [i 
irman 


Fourth Group 

George Washington University 

18th-century Studies. Institute policies art 

member institution 1s represented Doctoral 
for fellowship aid 


Folger Institute 


is a member of the 
committee 


| set by a central 
students enrolled in one 
Folger Institute 5eminé 


seminars are eligible to applv 
should consult the cha 


101-14 Students wishing to register for these courses 
Jepartment of Romance Languages and Literatures í 
101—14 Folger Institute Seminars | 3 each) ted W 
Topics will be announ¢ ed in the Schedule of Classes May be repe? i 
credit provided the topic differs sp 
1908 Advanced Reading and Researc h (arr.) "d 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general * | 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) d 

199 Dissertation Research (arr „redit 

of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for © 


Limited to Doctor 
Fall and spring 


—GRADUATE PROGRAM ERN 
. A. Lind?" 
Wolchik (Director), M.A Atkin, C.F. Elliott, C.A. y 
Sodaro, R. Thornton m 
b e! 
East European studies w^ 
program gives stun s P5 gj 
ilture, and language of Russia an ntef^ a 
stated under the School = evide' y 


all students must sho to f! ( 
study In order sofie 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: S.I 
Moser, Y Olkhovsky, J. Pelzman M.J 
the field of Russian and 


Master of Arts in 
this multidisciplinary 


School of International Affairs 
grasp of the history, politics, economics 
the admission requirements 


Prerequisite 
the program 


Affairs. Before acceptance into 


fj; 


»sis OF 
mester-hour option with a the — s uM, elf 
»s in j 
All students must take three courses " mp per gl 
l'hose in the 30-hour prog aitio™ 
re for three ? 


satisfactory completion of two years of Russian language y 
language requirement, a student must demonstrate either limited working ing "Li 
reading and speaking Russian | LLR S2/R2) or professional profic iency in? dy: 
1LR R3). This almost always requires additional Russian language * M, 
language study is not counted toward degree requirements A nation! ot 
ts stated under the School of Inter? | 36% 


Required: the general requiremen 


The program consists of either a 30-se 


on without a thesis 
1 external affairs 
in the 36-hour program prepa 


hour opti 
field of Soviet internal anc 
additional fields, while those 


"^ TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 413 
Maste sC 


ust De passed i 
las prepared 


Students 
USsian | 


n each of the fields for which the 


are expected to h 
listory 


aration of at least two courses in 
Policy | ind one ( irse v 5¥vernment d politics or Soviet foreign 
8taduate (Of the background c. urses are lacking equ ourses must be taken for 
Of th. ~ It and can be , unted toward degree equir its 
alfairg ar pai “Ourses taken in the required core field. on, must be in Soviet internal 
"éuirem One in Soviet external affairs. Courses that satisfy the internal affairs 
Satisfy i are Hist 246, ps, Hist 258, PS /Hist 232 ind PSc 266 and 2¢ Courses that 
1Onthes “xternal affairs requirem, it are Hist 255 and PSc 263 ind 268 Students in the 
he thesis PROS ım must prepare fo Heid in East I ropean history or politics; those in 
Othe, fej ram m ist take at east on« rse in | )pean history or politics 
Europear Ci 5 In Russian a d East Europear allairs are follows. (1) Soviet and East 
208) 3) economics (Econ 26 68, 367). (2) Ide gy à utcai thought (PS; 20 
and ates Pian literature and av 161-62, 165, 166 +) Soviet mi itary policy 
16) ¢ SY (Hist 135 255-56 ) Modern Russia: history (Hist 217, 218 246) 
' mast — ànd internationa ispects ( "ism (FSc/Hist 232: PSc 270) 
i 64, 265) ^ hist ry (Hist 205 206 8) East E pean government ind politics (PS, 
Other cours, Advanced Soviet government politics, and policy (PSc 26 is required 
i entrap are PS, 453, 266, 268 292; Hist 253-54 99—60; Hist/PS; 8; Geog 265) 
hes Or lon in Russi ite t ( I students may choose either the 
PXlernai nithesis option, TI ey must take the re quired © held in Soviet internal and 
7 et ture | a m addition to sele ted fields as follows. (1) N eteenth- iry Russian 
“85, 166, TEL 14 i2 ) t b, 22 )4, 25 5 t liter 5la j1 
* €29J. (3 Russian « ture (Slav 1€ f 


Languages and Literatures 


AND PI BLIC P¢ JLICY~- 
am © . 
Rycrof Committo,. J.M Lanei 


‘MB /gsdon (Director) I1 
Maste, " 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 


allerstoi;, 


TION 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


416 


equivalent degree. A student planning a conc 
Russian language entrance examination and 
acquaintance w ith Russian 
ian literature must have 
and 


iterature and an 
ntration in Russ 


conce 
with Russian history 


in acquaintance 
Russian language, as demonstrated by 


the general atec 


Required requirements st 
All candidates must Į 


wer than Russian 


Sciences jass a reading 
or a Slavic language otl 
ympletion of 15 semester hours 0 


a 


t cc 
nts are as follows 


upon t 


Examination 


1e 


Additional specific requiren 


passing 


entration in Russian language 


must have a gt 
hist ulture 
zeneral knowledge o 


ag 
ulture, and a general profit 


; a Russian language 
Graduate Schoo 


ory and 
f Russi 


| under the 
knowledge examin 
Russian language profici 


1 Master s 


ency 


yurse work; and 


nester hours of approved « 


neral knowledge 


A student planni 


an literatu 


tion in French, € 


Compre 


ourse 


must pass 


iency 


entrance examin 
l of Arts 9 
erm? 


examing i 
hens 


of Russi” 
ng! 


in ! 


atio" 


w 


LL 
ork pl! 
wo p of 


Concentration in Russian language: 24 se! 

thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) or 30 semester hours ot approved course pes 
without a thesis The following courses are acceptable for the satisfaction 0 p 
requirements: Slav 152, 186 211, 212-13, 215, 218, 220, 225 241, 242, 25 290, 295 
Slav 101-2, 103 with a translation project in consultation with à faculty member 
Concentration in Russian liter iture: 24 semester hours ol approved course work Pg 

thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) or 30 semester hours ot ipproved course 
without a thesis. Courses must include Slav 212-13 and at least 18 hours of literat! 
1 p 
Placement Examination ^ student who has not been granted advant ed standing 
begun in high sc hool must ig 


hes to continue college the li 


be 


wh 


int examination 


ore registration 


inguage 


Upon 


ompletio 


ment is made to the appropriate course 
First Group 
1—2 First-Year Russian (3—3 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, 
reading, and writing Russian Slav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2 
$35 per semester (Academic yearj 
3) 


1 Second-Year Russian (3 


Second half of beginning cours 
reading, and writing Russian Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 1-2 0 fee 
high school Russian Prerequisite to Slav 4: lav } Laboratory oy! 
semester (Academic year aoe” 
. 6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6 6 Thompso” st 
Classroom (7 hours) laboratory (1 hour Beginning intensiv? mí 
fundamentals ot speaking understanding reading, and writing 1" 
(equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3-4) Prerequisite to Slav 6: * y 
Laboratory fee $35 per semester Academic year) go! Al 
9-10 Third-Year Russian (3—3 or 6—5 Miller, ThomP el^ 
Practice in speaking, listening, reac 32. and writing at the interm. NT 
Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, Or permission of instru tor. Students rec D 
each semester unless they elect to take the course on an intens pW 
which 6 credits car be earned, with an a iditional three hour g 
practice in language skills Academic year < ' 
11-32 Elementary Polish (3—3 ^ "v 
Beginning course } fundamentals oi speaking understanding jo" 
writing Polish Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent: g 
$35 per semester (Offered when the demand warrants T, 
41—42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3—3 : jn 
Beginning course in fundamentais yf speaking understandint je 
writing Serbo-Croatian Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 1 or ® "n 
(Offered when the demand warrants "m 
47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3 gussit? So 
lents with little oF ps ie No ?' 


indergraduate and gradi 


For 


to acquire an elementary 


credit for graduate students 


e in fundamentals of speaking. 


iate stuc 
(ding knowledge of the 


Summer) 


undel* 
r two p ff 


f the examination: 


1p 


, 


ITERATURES 417 
49 Russian Reading (3 
Primarily fc 


Staff 
Or graduate students 
academ 


preparing for 


reading examinations. No 
C credit for graduate students. Prerequisite Slav 47 or equivalent 
" (Summer) 
= 
)1-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3—3 


Beginning 
Writing Bu 
ee, $35 
71 Sovie 


Moser 
Course in fundamentals nding reading, and 


t equivalent 


ot speaking, understa 
uisite to Slay ` Í 


Utt 


Igarian. Prere« , 1 
per semester 

t Civilization 
Survey of 


Laboratory 


ered when the demand warr 


Olkhovsky 
the Soviet Union’s past and present development Lectures 
91 'SCussion visual aids—in English Fall 
91.95 

32 Introd, lion to Russian Lite 


rature (3—3 


>and deve 


Moser 
lopment of Russian literature and ideas during the 19th 
and early 20th centuries ! English Academic vear 
Secong Group 
101.5 b 
rr Readings in the Soviet Press (3—3 
®Presentative reading and ati I Soviet periodica 
Publications in social scien: es Prereq lisite: Slav 4. ¢ 49. or 
ins 
109 tructor =. 
Ourth. ear Russian (3 Stafi 
„actice in speaking, liste 8, reading ting at the ntermediate and 
dvanced levels. Prerequisite Slav 10 or nission of instructor Aca 
emi year) s 
128 l 
on DeVsky: The Man Natos 
Source, and deve pment of I religious, and 
aesthetic ideas. His in western literature. Lectures 
M dise USsions and reports in English 
dings j ^ i Staff 
R adings in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3 af 
e y : bass TT Sart 
n ding Of re prose texts of the 19t} entury—j Russian 
an juivalent Fall, even vears 
eadi : 4 : $ ; 
R dings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry Staff 
®ading of re ne uua : : z 
Pre 9Dresentative ly; etry ie 1 
151 Ra, “Wisite 
Rea 


in Russian 


Staff 
ens discussion of represer ve prose and poetry of the 20th 
je n I I ' 
152 pp tur ! Russian Prerequisite or equivalent Fall odd years) 
Rosia ama (3 Natov 
e : 
Repo iis OF the Most re presentative plays of the 19th and 20th centuries 
Orts i I > - xz gae 
lent a and class discussion in Russian Prerequisite: Slay 10 or equiva 
156 Tol (Spring. even years 
Evoluti stoy: His Life and Works (3 Staff 
Ssi n of To stoy’s artistic and philosophical ideas l'olstoy's impact on 
i " literaturę and society. Let tures, reports, and classroom analysis of 
161_, 5 Major T L i 
62 Ssi Works in English 
Su, tt Culture (3 3) Olkhovsky 
Vey 
ent it E Russian Cultura] heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres 
^ 1 ral herit 
165 Mode pelis Lectures, lise ussion, reports 
l i s atov 
Revoly ic ussia I Iterature from the Na 
Basic ™ orld War rj M 
of the rues trends nd literary figures f the 1920s and 19 30s. The impact 
Sion ution ind ciy il war or writers and ! ature. Lex tures, discus 
166 Mode Teports in English 
1 Usg : : à : À ' 
Literatur, al Literature from World War II to the Present (3 Natov 
Titers 4 wartime nd in postwar years T} e thaws,” new generation of 
A ET . I yeal in 
discussie ld ney trends ;, terature of the 1960s. 197; 
, Teporte I 


1970s, and 1980s Lectures 
neliek 
iglish 


“ST. GN 


CTION 


COURSES OF INSTR 


186 The Russian Short Story (3 


Development of the Russian short story 


class discussion—in Russian. Prerequis 


(Spring, odd years) 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3 
Conferences and group discussions 


Third Group 


211 Russian Phonetics (3) 


Analvsis of the sound system of standard con 


priate knowledge ot Russian is require 


12-13 Russian Structure (3—3] 


212 
Linguistic anal 
independent researc h 

214 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) 


in Russian 


Survey of mod 
a foreign language 
teaching. Prerequisite 
215 Russian Historical Grammar (3) 


An analysis 


ite 


3! 
j 


since 


Nato 
1800. Lectures, reports ap 
Slav 9-10 or equivalent 


sul 


(Academic year) 


] 


ysis ot standard contemporary Russian 


Robi j 
An app” 


temporary Russian. 
f 
ThomPP. 
41,5519" 
Lectures, discuss 


(Fall) j 
i homp; 


ern methods, techniques, and m aterials 
Examination of textbooks, classroom ot 
advanced proficiency (ACTFL-ETS) 


of the historical developmen 


for teaching Russi. 

servation, 

in Russia” pi 
ho 

t of Russian phonology; = fe 

is required: 


gy, and syntax. An appropriate knowledge of Russian 
odd years) Mos 
218 History of the Russian Literary Language (3) i T dl 
e from © 


The development of the norms of the Russian 


times to the present. An appropriate knowledge ol 
Spring, even years NU 
220 Russian Stylistics (3 , view r 
Analysis of various styles of contemporary Russian from the point 9 ? 
vocabulary and structure—in Russian (Spring, odd years) Mor 
224 Russian Literature to 1800 (3 T jp" 
Survev of Russian literature from the earliest times to the end 9 : 
entury. Appropriate knowledge o! Russian required Nal? 
pei 


225 Pushkin and the Poets of his Time (3 
Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's ] 
Pushkin's poetic tradition—in Russia 


241 Russian-English Oral Translation 


n 


poetry and drama 


Ler montoV: 


all, odd years) 
I , olg 


English. Prerequis! 


Practice in oral translation from Russian into øP 
Tho? f 


10 or equivalent 


242 Advanced Spoken Russian (3 


or equivalent 


254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Curr 
j I deve 
u devei 


Discussion of literary and intellectu 


Appropriate knowledge 


Advanced practice in the spoken Russian language 


f Russian required 
20th-Century Russian Liter 


Pr erequisite: 


ents of the 18605 Ohi oÍ the! 
: 8$ T 
opments in Rus ] years) yet 


;:5 Seminar: Main Trends in 
soc 
Study of representative w wks since 1900; their artistic anc ui 
Russian Spring, even years y 
257 Seminar: The 19th-Century Novel nove i" 
Reading and analysis of sele ted examples ol the Russian Fall eve? L4 
"v ' 

century Dostoevsky, Tolstoy Turgenev in Russian I f 

„redit g 


290 Special Topics in Russian (3 


Topics in Russian literature or linguistics 
295 Independent Reading and Research (arr 


For students preparing to! the Mas 


credit Fall and spring 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Fall and spring 


ter 


z 
= 
- 


of Arts degree 


SOCIOLOGY 


i “OGY 
uve : 
Prof aa Professor A. Etzioni 
€Ssore 
N ing R.W Stephens, R.G Brown, T.F. C urtiess, Jr., PHM Lengermann. 
/ 850€ ace, p Langton W.J. Chambliss Chair 
Assi a "rofessor I.I Tropea 
Stant p. Ofessor S A. Tuch 
Bac} 
lelor < h : 
Ment T Of Arts with a major in so tology (departmental) The following require- 
1. Tp $t be fulfilled 
le ge - 
2p © Benera| requirements stated under Columbian ( olle 
} «equis site 


Socia] “quired ç Ol 


R.A 


ge of Arts and Se lences 
Course—Soc 1 


Irses in related areas 12 semester hours in one of the following related 
e > 
PSycho ex fields inthror« logy, economics geography, history political science, or 
i T 
hou luired Courses in the major—Soc 103, 140—41 191, and 15 additional semester 
se 
©ond-group Sociology courses. Sox 101 and 102 are strongly re ommended 
^"elor : 
"Qüireme 9f Arts With a major in criminal justice departmental)—The following 
‘he "ls must be tulfilled 
Ie 
Studer Q" neral re, quiremen der ( ibian College of Arts and Sciences 
S m 
“atistyin must Consult the advis 5 Courses to be taken in 
le 
tnd Mathe requirement for initiat to the } anities and the natural 
2 Ter, matica Sciences 
s 
equ disit COUrse.. So, 1 
lire - 
“nd l Courses n related areas 156, Phil 142 PSc 115 and Psyc 130 
4 
Sey 1 2 » a i 
Cor l-g Courses In the major—s X 135, 136, 137, 139. 1 1, plus three ; iditiona] 
M P soc iology Courses : 
Mino . P. 
Ours. 


f 15 hours of ¢ ou 


rse work, inc luding Soc 1 and one 
tig E Soc 101, 102 103 and 140, plus 6 hours of electives in « ourses at the 
OE Master. A ©partmental adv ising is required 
piolo Yor| the field of sociology—Prerequisite: a bac helor's degree with a major 
Scien ed: the = ên approved ro, ated field 
Studene With, ub D e ments stated > r Ue Graduate School of Arts and 
8taduate May elec ow j^ I the advisor and of the Ad pasiones Advising -mmitte 
Master Work r a th the fol] "Wing programs: (1) a ‘east 24 semester hours of 
Neth, i “MPreher us equivalent to 6 semester hours satisfactory cx etion of a 
loue, C8, nd an o ve I Xaminat in € IT SOCI logi al theory or sOClal research 
Ramin 8 Guate ra] prese intati« f the co ipleted thes 5; Or (2) at least 33 semester 
| P in eit ‘apes Work and sat sfactory completion of a Master s Comprehensive 
fà ang A el (cr mins ologic Bical theory or social research é thods, and ne substan 
5.2 addin icity, an, 1 these Sociology of law, gender medical sociology/hea th policy 
tat 105 on to the Ory). S X ester hours n outside the department 
loll, its ec, 2OUurs *Pecified above. al t satisfactorily omplete 
tegn “8: 6 ho Valent Candidat "m : 
f Search ours ç Osen f m A ates "416 SOCIOlOgy Courses as 
it ing rethoq, Sox : TOM sox oloe 239), 6 hours of social 
’ "and py S0cic log, .. ;) and 2 12 ' area of specialization 
Docto eor WE law, ge ider edical s y, race and ethnic 
Sta of p 
mu iSc Soph, in the ¢ - > — 
là pter hou : aduate ch A °} Sociology — Required: the general requirements 
Sty Ours of T5 of E aduate SO! of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 24 to 30 
i den disse atior Course work, 6 to 10 hours of specialized research, and 12 to 
Wal Bicaj t include — ^, for a t tal of 48 hours bevor d the master's degree 
ne tive me Coty 'ither Sox Program of study at least 3 hours of course work in 
Vif the do By Cour. 38 or 339); 6 hours in research m« thods (Soc 231 and a 
Se sele ted from the f "owing: Soc 332, Educ 282 Phil 255 
tu 22] Anth :00 


420 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Students must satisfactorily complete the General Examination in either so‘ iologi® 
theory or social research methods and one substantive area of specialization 
-en' 
Departmental prerequisite: 50« 1 is prerequisite to all sociology courses excel 
Soc 3 and 181 
First Group è 
an sw 
1 Introductory Sociology (3) ai 
development of culture and person ) 


General principles of sociology 
n " ?al ;priDP' » 
al behavior (Fall and sP su 


impact of groups and institutions on soci 
2 Major Social Issues (3) io 
Critical examination ot selected social issues in contemporary Amer 
society (Fall and spring) y) 
} Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Courtless pet 
An introduction to the study of criminal justice The historical develoP 48 | 
The im 


ito modern legal systems (a? 


] its evolution ir 
ind the individual 


of criminal justice anc 
on sot iety 


different forms ot ¢ riminal justice 


spring) 


Second Group y 
101 Development of Soc ial Thought (3) Lenge” gs 
An exploration of the emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 t 
with emphasis on the elaboration of sociologi al concepts and theor! 
(Fall) or 
102 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Leng p 
Systematic study of contemporary st hools of sociologi« al theory: po? 
pean and American evaluation of scientific contributions of eac j 
(Spring) yal” 
103 Major Sociologic al Perspectives (3 Lengerman iho A 
development and contemporary content 0 5 W 


An examination ot the *nC 
,s in NT. 
: lic int 


theoretical perspectives guiding sociologic al work. Theorie 


conflict theory, sym 


tionalism, exchange theory, critical theory ad 
tionism, and phenomenology (Fall and spring) » 
120 Sociology and Public Policy (3) "m d 
and research illustrating the ap? g 


Introduction to concepts theory, 
perspective to public 
j 


the soc iological policy 
122 Selected Cases in Policy Analysis | 


analysis of topical issues ! publi policy (e. 


Sociological n 
health, energy, welfare) 
124 Sociology of Health and Illness (3) 
and processes related to the 
medical occupations and 


re services 


etiology é 
professions, 7 


Social factors 
(Fall) walle 


and mental illness 


tions, problems of delivery of health ca 


125 Sociology of Religion (3) 
An analysis of the relationships between 
the emergence of uniquely American religious ! 
ind cultic groups (Fall, odd years) 

126 Urban Sociology (3) in the 
The sociological dynamics ot the city and of urba! p 

class conflict, and racism; problem il) r 

and revolt | on 


religion a! 


States; urban conflict 

crime and deviance, 
127 Population Problems (3) 

Composition of populations, 
factors produc ing 


political competition 


in populat 
movements, 


{ Fall) 


trends 


population 
and birth contro! 


pressure 
population policies 


eugenics 


SOCIOLOGY 421 
129 Race and Minority Re 


lations (3 
Analysis of relationshi 


Stephens, Tuch 
ps between domi 


nant and minority groups in society 
Particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis of 
the Phenomenon of prejudice (Spring) | 
130 Class and Inequality in American Society (3) Tuch, Brown 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation 
education and social mobility in American society international compari 
45 SONS; analysis of public policies that affect these distributions (Fall) 
132 The Family in Modern Society (3) 
An 


examination of 
relationships 
Spe lal e 
tions 

3 Learning 
Socio]o 


Stephens 
the stages of family life birth childhood premarital 
marriage and sex roles retirement and old 
mphasis on development 


age 
and maintenance ot 
(Fall 


I interpersonal rela 
and the Life Cycle 
Bical ap 


in marriage 


[3 


l'ropea, Wallace 
proaches to learning from « hildhood through adolescence and 
adulthood Emphasis on the impact of so ial institutions and group intera 
134 p on the learning process Spring : 
lence and the Family (3 l'ropea 
crimina] justice course. ( omparative approach to power and violence in 
amily Systems Analysis of devaluation ¢ ty relations. Critic al survey of 
135 y Planations of violence and responses made to it (Fall | 
9uth and Delinquency (3 Chambliss, Courtless. l'ropea 
crimina] justice course Analysis of historical economic, and social l2 
editions affecting both difficulties in socia zing youth and the ey lution of i A 
136 Crate S forma systems of control (St | 4 | ; 
~ logy (3) bliss t TOpea, Courtless » 
ture and distribu n of crime as related to the d nt and operation Wt 
of crimina] law and y; O egal n urban society 
dualysis social, legal, and ultural onditions ilecting | 
to it ature of ; rime, criminality, and the development of state responses made 
137 Xciolo (Fall 
Ey of Law Chambliss, Coi less, Tropea 
crimina] justice course is à social phenome and Gimi oig 
to tet: Special, npha i iced o tudy of the sour es of and hallenges 
138 Alcopo; "lima y of law Fa | 
An Over, Al Oholism, and Society (3 


Langton 


use and abuse in American socie ty 
” and Crir j " f 
drir nt D es and legisla j or socia ( 
13¢ iking ang l j 
! Dey; aicoho]i Spring 
A. ce and ( ontro] Chambliss 
l 
( lec nal Justice Ourse. Analvs he reatio deviance through 
Cesse t definition. | responses elo e erspective o 
SSes 
140 Soci C beg omin leviant g 
‘la v | 
Intro "M arch Methods l'uci 
esi, ‘or ’ Dasic rese ch method 1 SO ORY. topics include research 
pling lasurement a. 'lementary data analvsis vi omputer 
141 Ad ication a mea "nent, and elementary da analy via npute 
Vang try 
Continua esearch Methods l'ucl 
^ “On of < } : 
analysis > I Soc 14 Exa natior f r T f dcs the statistica 
ata th a st € là ) ute [ 1 
4( Spr 
Stepl 5 
I f lective be 11 fads, panics Í 
1 I re t d t H | € es i ve 
Perj Cla vements and s 7 ev tion pring 
"rie 
“De lentian “p © in ( riminal Justice (9 ( e T 
all, 
Place, lent ^ ed learning óf the administr f e through fiek 
n legisias ety 


Cymaking 


TRUCTION 


COURSES OF INS 


juvenile and « riminal justice 
dent readings, researc h, journals 
field work and four 
permission ot criminai justic 


152 Field Experience in Soc iology (9) 


hours of seminar 


e advisors 


Development of à com 
social systems through seminars, 
of field work weekly 


readings 


Requires 16 hours 
seniors. Open to € 
aging, and family (Fall or spring) 
55 Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) 
The roles of women and men from 
perspec tives Analysis ot g 
workforce, the media, politics 
160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspec 
of death and dying examined 


Processes 
their families and professionals 


persons 
various social issues surrounding de 
punishment, and death-relate 
181 Major Social Processes (3 
Analvsis and examination 
tance to the field of sociology e.g 
changes each semester 
(Fall 


3 


change. Topic 

by permission of instructor 

191 Current Emphases in Soc iology 
Analysis and evaluation ol recent 


sociology. Required for aij sot iology 
195 Research (1, 2, or 3j 

Independent study and special projects 

students with promising acat 


register for 504 
of the stall member ol the 


for the approval 
(Fall and spring) 


the research 


Third Group 


203 Social Organization (3) 

Introduction to sociologi 
empirical studies that utilize di 
ed for students offering sot iology 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Polit 


Sociologi« al theory on the relationship o 


Emphasis on concepts o! 


conflict, and change 
220 Seminar: Soc iology of Religion (3) 
Analysis of theoretical 
social phenomenon Both classical and 


examined. Among the topics are 


and modes of religious organization 

225 Theories of Social Change (3] 
Review of sociologi al writing 
Atlantic societies, its consequences 
(5pringJ 

230 Sociological Researc h Methods (3) 
Systematic survey Of sol iological 
literature in this area. Recommenc 
ate t ourse in resear h te 

231 Seminar: 

Intensive study 


i on indep™ 


Academic evaluation predicate« 
and seminar participation 
required weekly 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 
— sul 


Admission 


and applied skills i1 
and field pl 


Recommended tor 
Topics inc lude 


prehensive perspective 


ill but majors in criminal justice 

nu 
) Lengerm | 
b t jc 
1 social psycho 


1 social structural anc 
as the family: 


sender inequality in suí 
law, religion, and edu 


Death as a soc ial instit 
ath, such as suicide, euthanasia 


xd social movements, are 


im 
xs in society ol general 7 jl 
soc jalizatio™ isi 


rt peated for « redit. 


Xf various processt 


social 


may be 


levelopments in the 


majors 


Open only to selecte 
Before students @ 


lemic records 
yposal ol their 


195, they must submit a written prt 
departmen 


cal concepts and perspectives 
fferent theoretical persp* 
as a supporting field 
ical Sociology (3) 

f politics to the 


f power, alienation 


and empirical approat hs to the stud 


contempor 
» secularization 
(Spring, ever 


in! 
ce P, 
; on modernity—its emergen” q jt 


for third world soc 1€ 


researc h 


jed for students 


5 or ed 
chniques. Prerequisite Stat 105 OF 


Advanced Research Methods (3) 
and evaluation of a tew sop 


SOCIOLOGY 


the methodology of sox lal research. Prere 
(Spring 


Methodology: Doin 
application of data 
» Participant observation 


Ing resear h projects by 


g Field Research (3) 
collection methods in natural settin 
and field 


id experience Emphasis on imy 


| using these methods for purposes of developing 
empiric ally grounded theory 
235 Semi ion (3 Wallace 
seminar: So, iology of Educ ation (3 allace 
Sox iological t} eories on rel 


ationships t 
social, and cultural 


lating to suc h 


Politica]. 
actors re 


'etween education 
character of so iety 


examination of 
topics as educ ational ac hievement 
functions of educational structures, and the roles of teacher and student 
7 “pring, odd years 
238 « J 


Seminar. De 


velopme 
Developmen 


nt of Sociological Theory (3 


t of sox iology from the early 1800s to the 1920s 
239 analysis of the ( lassical theoretical State its (Fall 
À Peminar. Modern Soc iological Theory (3 Lengermann, W allac 
Intensive examination and evaluation of conte mporary schools of sox iologi 
Cal theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theoretical 
240 lives Prerequisite Soc 238 


Spr 


f Work 


Sociology o and Occupations (3 


ES 
eview of Major t 


Langton 
heoretical and empirical developments in industrial sox iol 
Ogy p E " 3 
241 By; varying approaches to the study of work and occupations Fall 
T Ology of Work and Organizations (3 Langton 
R d LY of « omplex organizations relative to work ndustry, gove men 
^ business examination of basic processes such as decision making 
ec 
uitment, allo, ation of authority torma! organization, and interorganiz: 
242 lona] relations (Spring 
minar: c. : S i - 
tu "v Sociology of Health and Illness (3) Langt 
dv 
he n of the so, ial structure of health the interplay of the vario 
e th Professio, 8; € mir M of soc tors and proc esses related t th 
etio]. l xamination of 1 I 
245 Semi S and treatment of illnesses 
Syston ace Relations (3 Tucl 
tate matic analysis of race relations and inequa ity, primarily in the 1 nited 
8. T x . 
Instit l'opics Include current Status and rece trends in inequality, the 
Stit 5 
hit tional and organizational patterning of dis rimination, the struc ture of 
e 4 
boli ona attitudes theoretical pe rspectives on race rel ations, and selecte 
254 E Cy ISSues Cretan 
‘Valuati ^ pring a 
Syste esearch Staff 
~ ^ ematie st $ " f eval, 
tive fà vey of , Mceptualization design, and practice of evalua 
esear h of j id nd nf mulation and techni logical 
recast; * SOCIa experiments a 1 ( simulatio uid techn SICal 
256 c, casting ; 
6 Selected Spring, ever years 
À soc iole "Pics in So, ial Policy Analysis (3 Staff 
Uu S s 
ning edi Bical perspective on selected policy areas inciuding urban plar 
' educ; : 
ang ea n ation family iging, healt} ‘irmative action, law } 
con, 
ty. Ve OL Mie developn Particular policy areas will be r 
*59 ]. a Y May b, repeated for credit 
the c, “Timinology I: Search for Chambliss, Courtles ype 
S Uses Of Crimi 
‘on, Ame -Timinal Behavior 
<61 las Law 478(» = 
4 and Cu: = ra 
ri t 
Response minology II: Society's Chambliss, Courtless, T 
Sa 55 lo the ¢ ri 
Me as | Ec Rd minal Offender J 
. ^9(2 Spr 


pring 


Langton 
gs Observa 


)lement 
l'ropea 
and the economic 


the changing 


Lengermann 
Intensive 


perspec 


COURSES OF INSTR! 


n , --— ` es 
263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Chambliss Court! A 
Selected problems in taw as an instrument of social poli is on 


organization of legal dec ision-making processes (Summer) 
265 Selected Topics in Criminal and Chambliss, Courtless, 


Juvenile Justice Policy (3) 
Development of a systematic perspec tive on policies affecting the Jt 
and criminal justice systems l'opics will include adiudication, disp? 
and sentencing (Spring, even years) j 
emi i soci i Steph 
270 Seminar: Foundations of Social Inequality (3) OUT asl 
1 theories used to explair id 

J es 


Review of the principal concepts anc 

itv at both macro and micro levels. Examination of principal m 
J 

1 their representative forms (Prerequisite course for stu 


inequality and 
electing social inequality as a major field.) (Fall) m 
271 Seminar: Gender and Society (3) Lengermann, we 
An examination of quantitative and qualitative research in the field 0 
hasis on current empirical researc h (Fall) li? 
Theoretical Perspectives on Gender (3) Lengermann» "m 


y; emphas 
Trop” 


sven” 
sitio? 


diversion 


with em] 


272 Seminar: 
Review of significant theoretic al writings on gender and gender p 
with a primary focus on contemporary sociologic al statements pro 


280 The Sociology of Aging (3) T" 
ent demographic changes (size and composition O ing 


Impact of curr 
of American society 


» existing structure 
ing Old in American Society (3 : 

the social status of the aged in American "La 
aracteristic situational changes in later (p 
reas defined as soc ial problems po 


population) on the 
281 Problems of Grow 
Analysis of the bases ot 
impact on older people of ch 


societal responses to those impact a 


290 Principles of Demography (3) : 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290 p 
291 Methods of Demographic Analvsis (3) 


Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291 
295 Research (arr.) 

Independent st idv and spe ial projects Betore permissio 
the student must submit a writter 
who w 
and spring 


register tor Soc 295 
of the department 


member 
Fall 


approval of the stall 


research. May be repeated once tor í redit 


299-300 Thesis Resear h (3-3) 


(Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 
as the” ri 
| re offered as pet n 


for doctoral students and à 


jurth-group courses are primarily : 
uires. Other graduate students are permitted at the discretion ol the def 
teuctor LÀ 
" 

! Seminar: Processes of Inquiry (J iects vil, 
Development and critical review o! students’ resear h prol esi y 

g researe ite; i 


objectives of al ling com eptualization and developin 


requis í 
sthods. Prt M bd 


between theory and me 
e met 


sideration of the interplay 
| semester hours each of gr iduate theory and g ¿duat w 
repeated for credit j 
338 Advanc ed Seminar: Chambliss Lenger? W 
Classical Sociological Theory (3 iol | 
Intensive investigation of specia topics in class al soc! yl 
Prerequisite: Soc 238 and 239 Spring PL 
139 Advanced Seminar Chambliss Leng "i 
Modern Sociological Theory (3 j ologi” 
Intensive vestigation ol pecial topi L modern e y 
Prerequisite: Soc 238 ind 239 Fal p? 
142 Advanced Seminar on Health Policy (3) j: how hee 
and implementet , 


f how health policy is made 


) HEARING 425 


research is d 


review of selected t pics and completed policy 
Studies primarily for nts in the me lical/health policy field Pre requi 
Site: Econ 248. So, 242 or consent of the nstructor (Spring) 

751 Selec ted Topics in Sociology Staff 
Intensiv, nvestigation of Spe al topics Uu May be 
repeated for redit Fa 

352 Selected Topics in Sox iology Staff 
Intensiv, nvestigation I special t [ - n s '010gICal research May be 
repeated for credit Spring 

398 Advance 


d Reading and Research 
Amited to students 


tion. May p, 


ArT 


Staff 
preparing for tł 


ie Doctor of Philosophy f 


zeneral examina | 
: be repeated for credit Fall and spring 
49c ie. ^ 
99 Dissertation Research (arr Stall 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy « indidates, M ay be repeated for redit 
(Fal) and spring 
SPANISH 
—ÀÀ 
See GN "^o I 
manc 
ce Languages and Literatures. l 
SPERr. | 
CH AND He ARINC 
Prof, ^ - | 
esso 
Associate s Hillis, |, s Bowling, G.R. Herer, C.W. ] ebaugh (Cha | 
SSistan, "ra ‘sors M.D M. Brewer. ] R. Regnell 
Ofessor S.L. M 
Bac), Murray 
fo] Chelo, of Art 7 
Owing ra rts with a 1 peec} ! hearing science departmental I he 
l T le get airen, Nts must be fulfilled 
“ne » 
P4 "rere ra] re ]uireme 


'nts stated und 


Pr t under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
l e Coy " i 
Re ITSes— Comp SpHr 1 
uire mm 1, SpHr 11 
ade luire lc n i 
ip litio ls n arses in re lated areas "Syc 121 and 131 (or their equivalent), plus 
«p lesto 
Qum 1 Jy t "m "ours of se ond-grouy 985 selected from related reas as 
Reg, ;” Majo idi 
Wired “Vis 
COursa 1 1 
Minor I arses in the major—SpHr 101, 102, 103 104, 108, 118, 119 0 
19a" ànd a, je hand} i» T " | 
1 at len. . ""dring—15 semester } urs are rex ed 
0 ' 10g T ast 6 Seme ter hon» f secónd-a irses to baas 
M 8, 11« and 4 g I 
Moc and 120 
Ste < 
t rof 4 | 
he degr of Arts in the $ . 
Univ, Se Bach leid peec} nguage pathology and 1udiology—Prerequisite | 
T'sits, € í 
tady "YY, or an egn; Of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science from this 
é at ~ A T 
Requie ece luivale ut degree am appr xe score on the Aptitude Lest of the 
“Yu { “Xamin t ; 
Cier the auon 
es ^. Benera| 
vitho, S. The Progr "v pa, "rements stated the Graduate Si noo! of Arts and 
àr 
“Ours. * th 1S or zum? aay nsist t ler hours of approved course work 
y t 
‘Caden 3 Plus v Ne ay va I the dé ment, 24 semes er hours of approved 
hes 
"en twa 2° Super We ‘equivalent to 6 sen ester hour MI students must satisfy the 
E ^ » 
All sided y t Vised Practi n re s , ertificate of ( ical Compe 
y “Ude € > 
à € n Ç < A 
ç lab) th. Must tak CN »per “anguage—Hearing Associatio 
Se ake | . 
"Vice tough the Educ., otona] Exa t Audiology Speech Pathology 
seq in "hn d copi ducationa testing Service. Students t request the ting i 
Y " à 68 ( } ^ s 
"Ces ^ ulfilln. nt ES f re the t »peech a Hearing 
ach the x the Mast OF the ` era eg er the i ate Scl M Art ] 
p J aster’s à 
"aig, lepar, t "liprehensive | Xal S acto test results must 
Whe, al Ment at 
“Stitut, mination "Past thre week before grad t the event th at the 
§ Own exami n ; € eq ind Hea Je r 
aminat 
and 5 


may 


426 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


First Group 
11 Voice and Diction (3) Regnell Bowling 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation throug 
the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation 
performance. Re ording fee, $5 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Second Group 
prow? 


101 Bioacoustics (3) tic 
and acous 


acoustics, psychoacoustics, 
Theories of auditory processing 


acoustic analysis of speech, 


Basic 
and speech perception. 


phonetics 
(Spring) 

102 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) I inebst 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech, hearing ® 
language. Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuroanato™ 
correlates of language processing, neurolinguistics (Spring) ug" 

103 Anatomy and Physiology of the Speec h Linebé 
and Hearing Mechanism (3) " | 
Functions of the respiratory, laryngeal, and orotac ial structures 1D no v. 
speech production; physiological phonetics Biomechanical aspects 9 
ing and theories of frequency and intensity analysis by the periP 
auditory mechanism (Fall) eg” 

104 Speech and Language Disorders (3) f oo o 

f developmental and ac quired disor io? 


effective commun! 
(Spring) pret 


he 


t of hearin rio 


Survey of the nature and causes 0 
speech and language Emphasis on prevention and 
language impairment 


with persons having à speec h 
108 Introduction to Audiology (3) 


Survey of the field of audiology, including the measuremen 


causes of hearing impairment hearing aids and na S rind), 
npaired. Prerequisite SpHr 101 4 
118 Structure and Development of Speech and Language | 3) ¢ pect | 
Semantic, morphologic, syntactic phonologic, and pragmatic asp” ti 
language. Development of speech, language auditory, and relate 
processes from birth to adolescence (Fall) pil” 
119 Experimental Analysis of Communicatio 
measurement of speaker 
of speaker-listener 
properties of speaker inte 
] computer tex 


nature and 
rehabilitation of the hearing ir 


n Behavior (3) 
o. Rev 

listener performance" us 
J sift 

behavior; study oF ibi 


Observation and 
i cre ad 
lligibility anc dents 


literature on assessment 


behavioral, and linguistic ni 
ation of behavioral observation ant hnology po stu 
ation of speaker listener attribut \ly fof t 

addition? 


appli 
eg T ^8 J i 
register (Fal oi 


tion, measurement and modific 


desiring laboratory credit for this course may 
semester hour of SpHr 196 Prerequisite: Comm 1 or SpHr 11 f 
120 Analytic Procedures for Speech and Language (3) ral jane 
Methods for the semantic, syntactit ind phonologi« ina] ysis of otc al 
samples. Practice in phonetic/phonemic trans ription and synta® qi 
Prerequisite: SpHr 118 or equivalent (Spring) 4 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) » p? ma 
Independent research and spe ial projects. Before students af jan Oy 
register for SpHr 196 thev must submit a written proposal of ther gd? 
and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the st" 
department chair 
Third Group g^) 
? 
f gli s 


267 Industrial Audiology (3) 


Theories and processes 
Consideration of hearing 


and relevant legislation 


communicative 


pertinent to 
tion pr 


onserva 


(Fall) 


industrial noise 
mental assessment 


427 
“68 Sele ted To 


Advanced s 
but 


Pics in Clinical Audiology (1 t 


) j 
study 


Bowling 
May be repeated, 


semester hours of credit 


ot selected theoreti, a: and Clinical issues 
e taken for more u 

(Fall Spring, and 
269 * 


“Ommunity Programs in Communic 
Methods 


and procedure tor 


may not b ian a total of 3 
summer 


ation Disorders (3 


Herer 
the planning, manag and operation of 
hospita], s hool, and other comm inity programs communicatively 
», paired (Fall 
270 Pediatric 


Audiology | 
"mbryologi. development of th« 
auditory 


Bowling 
ie auditory mec} 


anism. Nature and « auses of 
impairments audiometric techniques Ised to measure hearing in 
d Children, | Laboratory fe« $7.50 Spring 
471 ponsenital Disorders of ‘Speech Production (3 Staff 
` valuation and treatme of inf ind ( with congenital Speech 
“isorders, ine luding celu palsy 1 cle e. E M manage 
ment of Prespeech oral motor and ling impa Laboratory fee 
a $7 50 (Summer 
* Nisorders of Speech Artic ulation (3 
ature 


and 
diagnosis 
p Pairment and developmental ìpraxia of 
(Fall) 


Staff 
auses of . aon disorders. Differential 
e including phonological 


aboratory fee, $7.50 


developn 


and tre 


atment of arti t 


nts: Identification and Diagnosis (3 Murray 
‘uation; differer 


ential diagnosis 


curre nt thei 


roaches to eva 
lage delays and disorders review of available Stan 
and testing experience Laboratory fee, $7.50 


observation 


evi -nguage Impairments: Treatment Staff 
e 
üesi Tn ~urrent herape 'utic models use OI diagnosti information for 
Sig 
remedi $ , Téatment plan; monitorin progress; coordinating language 
ediatin 
a lation with classr d additional resour pport; experience 
m igh Monit, ring ongoing la iguage treat t. Laborat. ry fee, $7.50 
29; M pring) 
275 k val 
Quatic > ; 
Proced "^ and Treatment of Speech Fluency Disorders Hillis 
Ure. i 
ate Pe P S for “nical assessme nt of stutterir ther disorders of speech 
T z 
Labe thythn Review of h storical and methods for 
276 ratory fan On + 
= emina S $7.50 (5pring 
Consiga, Peech Fluency Disorders Hill 
400n Ol st rin à " ; 
Tom develo uttering and othe 


ythm 
linguistic phvsi gica ind psychosocia points of 
2^5 
</ 
Linebaugh 
theorie Atferentia liagnosis and linicai manage 
ilive impairments resuiti trom right cere 
à age Ose e 1 € 1 iboratorv fe« 
278 


Linebaugh 


processe t language forn n and compre 
27 ‘ guist t í ) ( mmunica 
J mer 
rs Linebaugh 
tor speech disorders ind the ph acoustic 
0 " r f 
280 i Differential diagnosis a id f apraxia 
s ation . u 15, and dysy hagia. Laboratorv fe Spring) 
Ne n and T ‘ 
TMa? «nate Treatment of Voice Disorders (3 Regnell 
Mit id yo d Physiol 8y Of the human vocal me hanism. Nature 
"Ncludi, o, !' Management of function, ind aes 
i nge 


inic voice disorders 


“Say 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


281 Seminar: Voice Disorders (3) Regnell 
Advanced study of selected theoretic al and clinical issues regarding voice 
disorders (Summer) 

Brewe! 


including auditory tram 


283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) 
icatio? 


Habilitation/rehabilitation of the 


ing, speech reading hearing aids, : 
iseling. Laboratory fee, $7.50 


hearing impaired, 
assistive listening devices, commun 
(Fall) 

Brew 


strategies, and cour 
f audi 


284 Clinical Audiology I (3) 
principles and methods 


Anatomy and physiology of the 


; underlying the assessment © 


Psychoacoustit 
auditory mechanism. La 


tory disorders 

tory fee, $7.50 (Fall) i 
285 Hearing Aids (3) p^ 

Discussion of hearing-aid charac teristics and electroacoustic measuremen is 

hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communk ative efficiency; proced! L 

for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling of the patie” 

Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) jin8 
286 Electrophysiologic Assessment of Hearing (3) Bow’ 

»s used to assess cochlear and retro? 


Study of electrophysiologic technique 


Theories and clinical applic 
and electrocochleography 


1 J 
ations of vestibular tests, aU fe 


lear function 
Laboratory 


brainstem-evoked responses 
$7.50 (Spring) li 
287 Central Auditory Processes (3) Bo gj 
Factors affecting auditory perception and comprehension Identification ij 
clinical management of central auditory processing disorders in chile" 
E 


(Fall 


nt of the Hearing Impaired (3) f 
of hearing loss- on” 


»d to the educa 
m 


adults. Laboratory fee, $7.50 
188 Psychoeducational Manageme 
Study of the psychosoc ial and educational effects 


remediation, and management appro& hes relate 


ment 
(Summer) 


the hearing impaired. Laboratory tee, $7.50 
289 Clinical Audiology Hl (3) m? yn 
Audiological assessment of middle ear function, speet h audioms y 1 
50. (gl 


information. Laboratory fee $7 


management of diagnostic 
ntal Language Disorders (1 to 3 


00 Selected T ve " ) 
290 Selected Topics in De velopme ding de^ i 


Advanced study of selected theoretic al and clinical issues regar n fot 
" 

mental language disorders May be repeated but may not be take li 

than a total of 3 semester hours ot « redit (Summer and fall) pil” 

ine 


292 Research Methods in Speech and Hearing (3 d 
„ch an f 


Methods for the design and execution al prt? 
Topics include hypothesis formulation, literature review, propos" " d | 
tion, data acquisition and analysis ind preparation of final re 2 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) s 

295 Independent Researc h in Speech, 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3 


(Fall and spring) 


Language, and Hearing (art ) 


— 


STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS — p arse 
H.F. Bright (Emeritus), S. Kullback (Emeritus), H.W Lilliefors Ag f 
LL. Gastwirth, S.W. Greenhouse, N D. Singpurwalla, M Halperin T T 
3mvthe (Chair), J.M. Lachin Ill T J.” 
Professorial Lecturers J. Kullback, K.M. Wolter, F. Ponti, N.J, Kirkenda® 
W.R. Nun | 
Associate Professors R.E Thomas, P.F. Thall, S.E.F. 5x hlesselman (I esearch y 
\ te Professorial Lecturers R. J b, 1 er t itel JS. jo 
ssociate ofessorial Lecturers K. jacot C. Teeples R.F. Teit 4. M 
Assistant Professors R.P. Bain Research), R.E. Bunker D.A Grier 
T.K. Nayak 
t t Professorial Lect A. Chu, C.W yhe t 


\ I I 
i tal I 


429 
Or of Arts or B 


jachelor of Si 1ence 


with a major in statistics departmental) 
tio With an option in computer science (departmental), or compute r and informa 
“ON Systa 
YSte ms (departmenta } The tollowing requiremen 
The Benera] 


ts must be fulfilled 
) requirements stated under ( olumbian ( ollege Oo 
*. Prere 
formatio 


t Arts and Sciences 
< 44 majors—Math 31, 32. 33 otat 91 (exe ept computer and 
n Systems 


majors 

£i > 

Wired ç ourses for all majors fath 
Required , 


Ourses f. 


/7—58, 189, plus three 


lat 11 d courses f r the statist 1 vith an option in ymputer science 
fath 105 19, 131, 157 8, plus three approved secon l-grou] mputer related courses 
05 is recommer led i 
ci " r 
132 133 Required ~Ourses for the computer ar 1 information systems major—Stat 131 
147 14a 34. 135 142, 157 8 or 189-90 n is two approved co ses from Stat 145 146 
Nudes” “90. Math 105 is re le ] 
0 take E Fs inte rested in event illy pursuing 1 Ph.D. program 1 statistics ire advised 
Teco at 190, Math 39 and 140, and two years of a f reig anguage. Math 157 is also 
7 m Nended l 
3. To 
8 , | 
al Ir ajor Sure a balanced rogram, departmental approval of electives is required for 
uder 
its w F 
M who Seek Spe ial Ho 10rs in statist cH T» n Department 
Min 
i ns 
Ditrog, tor Statistics 18 hours of approved courses in this lepartment, in« luding an 
y statistic S Course, Stat 1 18, and one con puter course 
ling 
lu 


pi ed courses in this department 
n statistical methods. A year of calculus is 
; Mast; S , i field of 
e field athematical statisti he 
urs of se work without a the sis. In 
© à program of st sisting of 24 to 30 
equivalent to 6 additional semester hours 
ehens Exa at Fo rerequisites 
tatistics wo ( provided: a | 
iCentrati« Prerequisite 
i Stat 1 58 is ired if Stat 20 y 
th 
ad S S and nera] requirements st ited aer the Graduate Si hool of Arts and 
0 - 
Sela lat 19 o, 36 Semester ho, r$ of course w tudent has not previouslv 
leg ir "Quivalen, s n b4 9 
fa) œ cor iltat he n must incl «<1 or 217-18. Courses are 
na “ene atior " 
ind . Ta l e ad j 
! 210 l rriculum j, 1 
idyi add “ın applied et st The 7 T j n includes Stat 01-2 
Sor Mitiona] ; h ^ " 
(b) ¢ * Semester hour st be chosen i msultation with the 
25r Once 
. ^28 5 nt Ilion i } r 
Oe < ) “OStatic? } tat n , 
ln g ^. T Sta | 2l 2 10 
be Slatisti Tw, ly iddit " } } 1 Í 
"Dprov, , 5 ànd 6 ho ester ] t es of which 6 hou 
Mast, "ed by the aq d oe alt 55 OF related areas. All electives mus 
ing 4, T 0f Se leno. advisor 
p ~ ` In th i " 
"mm n lat 8, 1 30 > ! statistica mputir Frerequisite: Math 31, 32. 33 
R lec : I j 
eq Inic "du 132 strated t idvanced 
Stn tired lueg 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


430 


niversity, or an equivalent degree. If undergradual® 
those courses must be taken 5 
Math 139 and 140 
check with the 


with a major in statistics from this l 
did not include equivalent required courses, 
Additional prerequisites include 
be waived; 


study 
prerequisite to graduate study 


Under certain circumstances some prerequisites may 


department 
Required the general requirements stated under the ( 
Sciences, including Stat 201-2 and 217-18 The remaining 18 seme 
selected in consultation with the advisor 
Prerequisite: A master's degre? 4 
The main requirement is a strong background ^ 
linear algebra, and mathemati% 


le up conc urrently du 
ram vi! 


d 
'raduate School of Arts an 
ster hours must 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of statistics 
statistics or a related discipline 
mathematics, including courses in advanced calculus 
statistics (similar to Stat 201-2). Some deficiencies may be mat 

1 student may enter the Ph.D. prog 


the student's first year. In some instances 
4 
an 

'raduate School of Arts 


Required 
Sciences, including satisfactory completion « 2, 217-18, 257, 258, 263, y ! 
additional semester hours as determined by consultation wi te! 
proficiency in computer languages as demons " 
1) the General Examination, consisting of two re? 
taken within 24 months from the on 
ore (Stat 257, 258, 263)" d 
the student’s readiness to carry out the prot gd 
rtation demonstrating the « andidate's ability 


lds: Bayesian inference biostatistics: “ial” 
c? 
(theoretig 


bachelor’s degree 
The general requirements stated under the ( 
yf (1) Stat 201 


ind a minimum of 24 
departmental doc toral committee; (2 
bv course work or an examination; | 
a written qualifying examination that must be 


a} 
program and is based on the four-course í 


enrollment in the 
and (b) an examination to determine 
dissertation research; and (4) a disse 
inal research in one of the following fie 


orig 
experiments, multivariate analvsis, nonparametric statistics, probability 
applied), reliability theory robust methods, sampling, statistical inference, st 
processes, and time series " 
| all st 
» unit in algebra is prerequisite to ste” 
n sy 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance : 
>s in statistics. Stat 131 is prerequisite to computer and informati 
f 


group course 
ourses that follow it (i.e., Stat 133 to 150) $ 
First Group a 
*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) my 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributione ign es 
measures, probability probability distributions sampling, estimi gs "i 
hypotheses, regression and correlation, index numbers (Fal j^ 
*53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3 > d i 9 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, wp 
measures, probability, sampling, estimation tests of hypothese $ " 
and correlation (Fall and spring) ‘is 
*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) _. ges p 
ics, 
Probability, frequency distributions and their charac teris in. pn 
measures, estimation, tests ol hypotheses, regression and corre 
ilv for students in the natural sciences (Fall) 
F 
Second Group pre 
103 Sampling in Accounting (3) . and det 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling tec hniqur. (Fe 
accounting problems. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53 91, or equiva " W 
spring sag (3) i4 
^ " a oat jes ti 
104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy studie of oa | 
Introductory si ids o t 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) 


techniques for research problems For graduate 
training 


students 1n 


statistics who have no previous statistics 


ind 127 are related in their subject matter, 


* Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111 


the six may be applied toward a degree 


INFORMATION $) 
105 Statistics in the Be 


havioral S« iences (3 
Le ture (3 


hours), laboratory 1 h 
researc! 


Kirs h 
ot statistical te, h 


lance, Correlation tec hniques 
sampling theory Prerequisite: Stat 3, 104, or 
and satisfac tory performance on i placement ex imination 
Spring 
Business and Economic 
Descriptive 
random variables 
hypothesis t 
2 Business 
Contim 


Square, 


ur Advanc ed study 
Analysis of « 


niques for 
Nonparametric 
equivalent 


(Fall and 


problems 


techniques 


Statistics I (3 
Statistics graphical methods 


sampling, correlati n, € 


Staff 


utions 
confidence intery 


ybability special distril 


mation and 


esting Fall 
and Economics Statistics II 
lation of Stat 111 


sampling d 


als 
| Staff 


with emphasis hniques of regression, chi 


esigns, index nun 


bers ther topics used in ec ?nomics 
and business Prerequisite: St at r equivalent opring 
118 *gression Analysis Thall 
"ecture (3 hours ‘aboratory (1 hour). S mpie and multiple ‘Inear regression 
Partial correlation residual analysis. stę Wise model building multicollin 
arity and diagon stic methods, indicator v iriables. Prerequisite semester 
TP lours seler ted from Stat 51. 53 31, 104, 127 Fall and spring 
19 Analysis of Variance (3 »tatf 
“Cture (3 hours), laborat ry (1 hour). Introduction t the design of experi 
ments and analysis Of variance; r 


de 
lesigns, and analysis of ; 


“Ontingency T 


in square 
variance 


I i 118 Spring 
able Techniques (3 Staff 
. nalysis of multidir 'nsional conti I tables estimation. tect 
0 , 
I hypotheses ind log-linear regression Prerequisite 1 18 or permission 
124 9f instructo, Sprin 
23 Introd - pring 
uction to E, onometrics Staff 
ti, ?üme as Ex On 123 
127 Statisti 1 123 
-- ics for the Biological S« tences (3 Staff 
i troduction to statistical techni ]ues and reasoning applicable t the biomed 
( 
E PM related sciences, p erties of bas ty functions: | mial 
Ols 
(F jj on and norma Data analv í ©, and experimental desig 
a 
t129 hin e Spring 
o 
in UCtion to Computing Staff 
ev inter nd programm ing concepts; algorit} development High 
e 
com, re Programs written by st lents wi be in on the versity 
3 Jü 
130 C t ill and snrino 
"Umputa,. p OU Spring 
Devel ler F rogramming Thomas and Staff 
*'lopmoe i 
Er ment fé nce imput as u & à high-level language 
Ign and "P^ementation of progr ims using str tured 
site: Math 31 or ‘Current registration or ermission 
9 eq uent. Laboratory fe; $25 Fall and 
homa 
I ke t trees. I structure of cessing 
dating orting erg searcl 8, linking, has} hg 
Ct L ige t r s prereq 
St te mat i.e., Sta 
otat 130 or equ vadit t I af H 11 
Screte Structures Mahmoud 
t ind Mathematics Departme nts Jiscrete str i 
" Nee I athe mat ai tod | 
S5 7 
at 5 » 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


relations, directed and undirected graphs, propositional calculus, Boole#® 
algebras, with applications to computer science. Prerequisite: otat 130 aD 


Math 31. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 
133 Computer Organization and Assembly Language (3) Jacob 
Data representation and arithmetic; computer structure and mac hine là" 
guage; computer architecture Assembly language; addressing tec hniques; 
input and output. Study of an actual small computer. Prerequisite Stat 1 


Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 
: x Jaco 
134 Operating Systems (3 
Techniques for handling simultaneous p 
tion; synchronization and mutual exclusion; semaphores 


tiv? 
yrocesses; dynamic procedure = 
Operating syst z 
Memory 8 


design methodologies; abstract data types; monitors; kernels sile 
agement; memory hierarchy; paging. Recovery procedures Prerequis? 
Stat 133 (Spring) "rief 
135 Survey of Programming Languages (3) ben 
Structured and nonstructured languages; list-structured languages: patte 


7 ctiv? 
matching and symbol manipulation languages; interpretive and interé 


languages; variable binding. Prerequisite: Stat 131 (Spring) T 
142 Introduction to Automata Theory (3) Maurins 
Turing machines and computability; universal ; 


Finite state automata 
lem; co 


machine; computable and noncomputable functions; halting prob td 
putational complexity. Formal grammars and their relationship to auto 

Prerequisite: Stat 131 and a course in propositional cak ulus Bunk 

145 Compiler Design (3) | tables 

Grammars, languages, syntax, and semantics. Lexical analysis; symbo uisi? 
context-free language parsing techniques; code generation. Prered 

Stat 142 "i 

fint" 


146 Design and Development of Software (3) 


Stat 131. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 
147 Artificial Intelligence (3 a 

Representation of knowledge; notational systems suc h as logics: ^ rist” 
trees, and networks; LISP. Search strategies: ssi 
: | language P" yi 
natural langues prere! 
problem solving: 


ming languages 
production rule systems. Algorithms used in Al 
vision, manipulator operation, theorem proving ait 
site: Stat 131. Laboratory fee, $25 pu pl 

148 Database Systems (3 york ® 
„al, net WO, grt 


Sequential file processing random access storage Hierarc 
lescription la 


relational data models. Data normalization; data € integri! 
facilities. File and index organization; inverted files Datà T 
reliability; computer security. Prerequisite: Stat 131 y" 


149 Simulation and Modeling (3 
ms. Simulation tech? 


‘ques ar ps 
Discrete simulation of real-world system " al h 
Analysis C 1052 


guages; queues; event-driven simulation systems 


predicting system performance; queuing theory Prerequisite: sul 

statistics pof" 

150 Current Topics (3) syst. is 
Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating a1 or P? 

numeric programming compiler techniques Prerequisite: Stat oif 

sion of instructor. May be repeated for credit (Spring) odd v 

m yo 


153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) istic © 
determinis”. uon 


ation, IT. mo. 
ene frequency; and Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of mutatio ele t 
gene freq T ( iberg etie | alle och a 


selection on gene frequency; multiple loci 


inbreeding; Fisher's fundamental theorem of 
including meth 
xthods 


models of changes in gene frequency, 
branching processes and diffusion equation me 


Introduction to Math 


ematical Statistics (3—3 
Distribution 


sampling theory es 


theory 


Session analysis 
equivalent 


Mathematic 


experimental design Prerequisite 


Ac ademic year 
al Statistics for Econom 
Preparation for Stat 275 
Applied Time 
Autoregressive ntegrated I 
of univariate time series Estin 


lests, and tests for 


GWU , omputer 


Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: 


Grier 
Statistica] Computing Pax kages 
Applic ation of program I 
multivariate 


ics Students (3 Staff 
^. Prerequisite: Math 31 and 32 or equivalent 

Series Analvsis Kirkendall 
ving average (ARIMA modeling and fore asting 
on of spectral density fun. tior 

dicities. Theory and applications using SAS on the 
157—58 or 118 


= 


per 


183 


'ackages (e.g., SAS SPSS, Biomed to the solution of 
Statistica] 


problems. Basic concepts in à lile preparation 
manipul ation, analytical te: hniques, and interpret ation of results Prerequi 
- Site: an introductorv st itistics course 
187 Introduction to Sampling (3 Staff 
"roblems of sampling and sample design Prerequisite: St it 91 
(Fall) 


r equivalent 
188 


Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3 
Statistic al inference when the 


Specified. N 
An introduc 
(Spring) 

189.9, Pring) 


Staff 
ution Is not fully 


Onparametr 


lion to 


ing hypotheses 


r equivalent 
“athematical Probability and Applications Staff 
“Ombinatoria] analysis, « onditional prol tochastic independence 
Probability distributions random var ] t large numbers Prerequi 
a Site differenti al and integra alculus Academ year 
193 Question xz 
$ naire Design (3 
Principles and procedures for de veloping effect ve Quest inaires f 
jlephone ind personal interview surveys Prerequisite atl or 
195 nt, oF permission t instructor 


®ading and Rese 
fay 


arch in Statistics arr 
196 Sen; € rer 


Staff 
: Peated once for credit Fall and spring 
*mina z 
/ Tu Major Governmental Surveys (3 Staff 
in h ysis of Problems in conducting nd using government rveys. Topics 
C > ~ 
ude Juestion wor ling, field colle lion procedures and 
ri iS. Surveys covered lude the 1980 census. the Consumer 
Ce 
Index Series, and a representative survey in the ire t education and 
t tealt} 
197 ata 
Study nalysis Tools and the Personal Computer (3 Thomas 
mathe, -. SUDport tools for d nal nd research. 7 statistics 
athe, 
text f zatics, "omputer gramirr phics g, editing 
Matting n " 1 
Cu Pread sheets ind t 
Trent re, 


d data base. A t related to 


All work E 
puter tool 


t NIS course sat 
‘ I l te: Stat 118: or Mat} 

-Abo ` YUulsite a I iat 
198 s, Tatory fee ¢ 


1 


(5pring) 


iS, White noise 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


esis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution Prerequi* 


site: Math 33 and 124 (Academic year) i 
203 Fundamental Algorithms and Their Analysis (3) Mahmoue 


for the study of algorithms, including 
1 their representation in a computer. 


analysis am 


recurrence relations. Graphs an¢ Som 
NP-complete graph problems. Open to qualified seniors. Prerequisite Mat 


124: Math 113 or Stat 198; Stat 131 Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 
Staf 


Basic tools asymptotic 


204 Expert Systems (3) , 
with special emphasis on expe 


Advanced study of mac hine intelligence I 
systems. Topics include advan« ed systems for problem solving and automat 
ed reasoning, reasoning with uncertainty, searc h control, learning ane 
learning machines. Theory and applications 'rerequisite: Stat 147 
(Spring) e 
206 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kins 
Application of multivariate analysis to data of the social sciences Tec hnique, 
discriminant analysis an 


covered in« lude 
other topics. Prerequisite 
instructor. Not open to graduate students in statistics 1 Í 

Lilliefo® 


207 Methods of Statistical Computing I (3 f 
perat? 


factor analysis, cluster analysis 
Stat 105 or 118, and prior permission 0 


Error analysis, computational aspects ol linear models, sweep 9 joð 
random number generation, simulation, resampling. Optimization, numer wi 

integration (Gaussian quadrature, Simpson $ rule); E-M algorithm prered 
site: Stat 118, 129, 201-2; Math 124 cri 
208 Methods of Statistical Computing II (3 br? 
spline smoothers; numeric al linear p 


Generalized curve fitting, splines 
1 im! 
matrix decomposition and eigenvalue problems; optim dat? 
nics for 


including 
techniques, including maximum likelihood estimation; grapl lin? 
display, including projections, convex hulls, point clouds, hidden 
removal pachi’ 
210 Data Analysis (3 satisti 
^ study of statistical methods for data analysis, using í omputerized sta atio 4 
linear model, discret ! 


procedures. Multiple regression and the general w 
the analysis of contingency tables, and nonp® te? 
ra 


ind. classification 
methods. Prerequisite: Stat 118 and either Stat 183 or 197 or demon 
proficiency in computer programming Spring) Rauber 
16 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3-3) "sonal © 
multidimens® si 


Application of multivariate statistical techniques to 
nd P^ al 
medical, al ye? 


search data from the behavioral, social biological : 
? mie 2. I) 
119. 157-58, and Math 124 (Ac ade pl 


sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 1 " 
217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3 , me M i 
Advanced theory and application of genera! linear parametric iit s 
experimental designs, estimation and hypothesis testing Prerequ' h 
157-58 or 201-2; Math 124 Academic year Kir 
221 Design of Experiments for Behav ioral Sciences (3) „roble f 
design to research F iol” 


Applications ol advanced experimental 


nces and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 0 


behavioral scie =i 
and permission ol instructor. Not open to graduate students in! " 
statistics Spring apu e 
tatistic spring sing? p 
223 Bayesian Inference (3) tions 
viewpoint, with applic 


development of Bayesian 


Systematic 
Prerequisite: Stat 201 2 


classical problems of statistics 


1 


26 Biostatistics (3—3 t 
applied " 


Probability models, inference and study design as 
te ac ademic ? 


investigations. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 (Alterna 
227 Statistical Methods for Biomedical Research (3 

design and analysis ol 
and othe 


e size, ™ 


Statistical methods for the 


studies, including the randomized « linical trial 
and sampl 


epidemiologic studies. Evaluation of power 


SYSTEMS 


analysis ot 


binary data, s irvival analysis, and regression Prerequisite Stat 
105 or 118 or permission of instruc tor Fall 
231 Contingency Table Analysis (3 Staff 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorial data 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58 
242 


Advanced Statistic 


al Problems in Ec onomic 
App] 
Ppik 


Analysis (3) 


Gastwirth 

ations of advanced theory to e onomic data 

257 p "t Smythe 

^9?/ Probability (3) mythe 
Probabilistic foundations of Statistics, probability distributions random vari 
ables moments racteristi runctic ns, modes of convergence limit theo 
rems, probability bounds Prerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of cal ulus 
through functions of Several variables | 

258 


ind series Fall 


Distribution Theory (3 
Spe lal distribut 


Gastwirth 
Uutuons ol 
Statistics 


I statistics, sm 


and 


‘arge sample theory, order 
259 60 Ady; and spa ngs Prerequisite - y »pring 
“vanced Mathematical Probability (3 Staff 
Measure theory probability spaces rand variables probability distril u 
tions Sequences and sums of random variable iditioning, limit theorems 
Martingales Prerequisite advanced calcu 


ind permission of 
3 (Alternate a, idemic years 
261 Seque 


instructor 
ntial Design 


and Analysis (3 
'Vald's theory of 


Staff 


sequential designs Optional stopping, choice of sequential 
26 experiments Prerequisite otat 201-2 
92 N * : 
?nparametri Inference (3 Stall 
Inference when the forn f the underlying listribution is unspecified 
28: Prerequisite Stat 201-2 
<63 , ese ccm ae : 
Advanced Statistical Theory I (3 Nayak 
near models, decision theoretic estimatior lassical point estimation 
; ision 
264 Prerequisite Stat 201~2 Fall 
26 ^ ae ^ à 
vanced Statistical Theory II (3) Nayak 
: Symptoti. theory hypothesis testing, confide e regions. Prerequisite Stat 
201.5 D5 : 
ne e, T 
465 ` r K 
Multivariate Analysis (3 Staff 
l ui lVáriate ne rmal distribution Hotelling's T? and generalized T3, Wishart 
dic 
'Stribution liscrimination and classification Prerequisite: Stat 201 and 
2t Math 124 
266 Ton; 
M m In Multi, ariate Staff 
ties tivariate analvsi« n p ts ) nical correla 
273 74 Sta factor inalvsis p 
chastic Processes )-3 5mythe 
lr , 
^ \damenta] 10tions cov Chains and processes generating functions 
currence limit +3 ) 
‘im "eorems, random walks, Poiss I 
Prog 8Sses 


cesses, birth and death 
189-90, and 201-2 or 297—58 
years 
Joint metrics Į; Introduction 
Offering f the De; 
Models 


(Alte ' 4PPlications 


Prerequisite: Stat 
a ademi 


e 


Staff 
partments of Statistics ind Economics oingle-equation 
hypothe. “Conon behavior. Stat stical methods for testing « onomi« 
HON roble ad man nating parameters. Introd nultaneous equa 
276 pader Tm Prereq lisite: Econ 1 r permission instructor. Recom 
* Eco, rics? in matrix theory Fal 
Joint npettics II: Simultaneous Equations Models 
Mod “B of tł ' 


Staff 
. els © Departments of Stat stics and Economics Economic 
<79 Metho "d simui, 


$i e... us equations systems. Prers e: otat 275. (Spring) 
Joint off € Onomic Statistics Gastwirth 

e ng P t , 
tatis Tu. ^ the I Omics 1d Statistics De artments lication of 

Met} t ^ y 1r and 
ne K e lat riate and mu le regression and 
nee ramet - I 1 » iva ind iple regression an 
LT € es are used t ilyz 
ality l 

Pre € 


Measures Ji 


435 


OX. CNN 


436 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Kir kendall 


modeling and forex asting 


281 Advanced Time Series Analysis (3) 
n filter models 


Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA 


of univariate and multivariate time series. 5tatespace or Kalma 

spectral analysis ol multiple time series. Theory and applications using the 
University computer. Prerequisite Math 33, Stat 201-2 or equivalent 
(Spring) 

282 Time Series Analysis II: Statistic al Inference (3 staf 
Multivariate normal processes, spectral estimation, tests ol hypothese 
regression, discrimination filtering, spectral analysis of variance Prerequ' 

staf 


site: Stat 261 
283 Advanced Statistical Computer Conc epts (3) AN 
Use of high-level statistical computer programs (such as LISREL, Cl USTA? 
KYST, INDSCAI AID. CHAID) and statistical computer packages ford 
vanced data analysis. Extension of concepts introduced in Stat "€ 


complex file structures (suc h as hierarchic advanced designs $ 
anc 
ns and multiple cross-sec tional surveys Ad 
alt 
and archiving of 


al files) and 


as multiwave panel desig 


file manipulation techniques, job control language 


data files. Prerequisite: Stat 183 and either Stat 105 or 118 sul 


285-86 Seminar: Special Topics in Sample Survey (3-3) 
Admission by permission of instructor stall 
17.88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3—3) ee" 
ns. Sim? 


)opulatio 1 
po} sup 


including 977 of 
and Math * 


N 


atistical theory to the sampling of finite 


double and subsampling. Special topics 
Prerequisite: Stat 91 


Application of st 
stratified, cluster 


populations and randomized response 
equivalent (Academic year) sul 
289 Seminar (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) gta! 
290 Principles of Demography (3) 
Same as Econ 290 ste! 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Same as Econ 291 E ] 
95 Reading and Research (3) : 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) Su 
297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) sil 
298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) SP 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group sl 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) f 1 
Same as Econ 378 9» 
198 Advanced Reading and Resear h (arr.) "d 
Limited to students preparing fot the Doctor of Philosophy gener? s 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 9 
199 Dissertation Research (ar credit 
Limited to Doctor ot Philosophy andidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 
TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION p 
one’ 
Professors R.S. Cottrell, Jr tK: Ives, LR: Shotel; M.S. Castlebérry, RN ME 
G.L. Horrworth, C.D. Holden T. 
Associate Professors N.J. Sobel, A.J. Mazur M.B. Freund, TJ Rosegrant yisiti"®” $ 
Assistant Professors J.M. Taymans, | H. Cuenin, L.R. Putnam S.S Beck (^^ 4 
Camerlengo (Visiting) le », 
Gee the School of Education and Human Development tor programs of sister Og 
n and Human Development, Ne pau 


the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Educatio: 
and Doctor o 


Education and Human Developmer Master of Education 


9 Techniques for Acquiring Meaning from College Texts (0) | 


Ie course is divided int; three modules, wł h may be taken In sequence or | 
individ ially. Each module addresses the a quisition, retention and utiliza 
tion of meaning as presented in colle 
of 


ge text materials Analysis and s 
Information into verbal and 
Student 


receives an ev 
Placeme; 


ynthe 


written emphasized. Each l 


45COurse are 
of his or he 
testing is required, for 
it the rate of 


aiuation 


e-level reading ability 
i 


ee is charged. Tuitior 


Charged 


i 15 i 
~ 1 credit hour f r each mo e 
) 
0 Introduc tion to Education and Human Services Staff 
!? scope of educati ind human services is def ied from historical 
Philosophi. al ross-Cultural perspectives Field trips ind gr up field 
experience Fall and spring 
Sec, 
| Tid Group 
"ac 136 5 | 
l elected ' 137, 138 39, 14( ind 146 are spe là! methods courses that are te be | 
i ^ ; : | 
duc : the senior year by tents in the Secondary Field of Study in sex ondary 
N é » 
Ment r et Substan tal preparatit n the teaching fie as concerned Course requ re 
c t I 
Methods hours of credit vary with license requi ts. Prerequisite to ali special | 
ecc ids Urses E 105 for elementary mai r$; TrEd 131 for th st he 
le ondary education 2 
Education and Human Services Staff | z 
‘lopment of ed tion and ! in services, contem f 
iship of educati nai and human service institu » 
ind future issues. F eidwork is required Prereq 
i spring 
Horrwortl | 
1 ictivities esse il to a | 
lisite: Educ 104 and TrEi | 
Elem I experience 
lemen. ' i 
A c ntary Se hool Curric ulum and Methods Beck, Mazur | 
ompr - l 
menensiye block ourse that in ide diagnost 
leading 4 . t ignosti« | 
» u CS, science ige arts edit each 
ny al € it Fre-studen la Week 
118 a 104 dan See 
l l, 72, 104 Ed 105; and se Fa 
‘lement; SA 
mph “ry Reading: ( lassroom Diagnosis and Ir Horrwortl 
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í uiagnos procedures a ned at E id 1 i | 
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^ Chik ren’ Li $ £ rere " u . P | 
à iterature tnan | 
andr | 
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Inteo ne f f erature; strategies for I| 
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Second, t he I pring | 
dary | 
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Or 
Guid 2,1 ^ 55f00m management and t ELE d. stine 
eS and a a 
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132 st Wisite; } l 04 a» l'rEd 105 
Uden, Teach ; | 
For Senior “Sning in Early ( hildhood Sx hools 6 taff 
lass jn t 3 per ) tene selected prekindergart k . te | 
rer, "S: CCredit, | 
Quisit, Trea | 
12 SPring) " " | 
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eachi 
For eniors “ing in Secondary Se hools (6 to 9 nerleng 
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135 Fall ang xc Prere e: Tri 
! Stud Pring 
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TY mentary Schools 
ea 


438 COURSES 


OF INSTRUCTION 


136 Teaching English in Sec ondary Schools (3 Staff 
Lecture (2 hours) fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite 18 semester hours in 
(Spring) 

es in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 
Prerequisite 


English 

138 Teaching Social Studi 
Lecture (2 hours) fieldwork (2 hours) 
social studies (Spring) 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Sc hools (3) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 
Material fee, $5 (Spring) 

140 Teaching Mathematics in Sec ondary Schools Camerlen£? 
Lecture (2 hours), feldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite mathematics throug 


24 semester hours of 


Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of ait 


calculus (Spring) vaf 
142 Teaching Music in Sec ondary Schools (3) Sta 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of music courses cuff 
144 Teaching Science in Sec ondary Schools (3) su 
24 semester hours e 


Lecture (2 hours) fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite 


(Spring) 


staf 


rs of ont 


staf 


science 


146 Teaching Foreign Languages | 3) 
18 semester hou 


Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite 


foreign language (Spring) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3 Js 
Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery schon 
kindergartens, and dav care; exploration ol contemporary programs god 
models with curriculum implications for sc hools in the United States 
sbroad. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) suf 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) in 
Rationale, development, content approac hes, programs, and maternis qc 
language arts, mathematics, science health, social studies, and 8e 
education. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) sta 

tio 


»ssional in Early Childhood Education (3) 


153 Role of the Profe 
teacher-child and teacher- 


Planning, reporting records 
id evaluation, working with 


yn total classroom ecology Admission b 


paraprofessi mals é 


diagnosis ar 
phasis y permission of in 
(Spring 
154 Community Resources 


Interaction with community 
materials, and 


and Materials for the Young Child (3) 
irces for service 


.. equip® 
agencies and resol 3S, p vi ast 
play activities, currit ulum methods for tea« hing the # : 

structor (Spring) gt 


voung child. Admission by permission of ins 
f$ 


197-98 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 
Individual or group study or resear h under the guidar 
Program and conferences art inged with advisor. Admissio! 


id visor (Academic year 


Third Group 
Départment prerequisites ^ degree from an accredited institution and adequit E 
sional preparation are prerequisite to all third-group courses in education. Ur jon ^! 
ste students in their senior year may enroll in third-group courses with permis 

gil 


nstructor 
ye 


Foundations of Curriculum Development (3 i 
« ssues 8D, gef 


205 
rriculum researt 


h and design. ! 


For experienced teachers Lu su 
comparison of currii ulum patterns, curri ulum development ins yl 
and consideration of current field-related problems (Fall) d 
216 Recent Developments in Teaching Soc ial Studies (3) T 
[Formerly Educ 316 materi! ie 
tional personnei Resear h, tex hnique® cia! stv 


For experienc ed educati 


» 
programs relating teaching ‘ 


to the effective 


innovativt 
Admission by permission of instructor 


439 


“17 Recent Developments in Te 


aching Science (3) Staff 
(Former); Educ 317 


For e Xperienced edu ational pers nnel 
innoy itive 


Research, tec} 


nniques, materials, and 
programs relating to the effe. tive teaching of science Admission 
by Permission of nstructor | 
218 Ret ent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3 Staff 
(Former), Educ 320 


For e Xperienced educ ational 


personnel. Research. tec! 
Innovat Vt 


chniques, materials, and 
' Programs relating to the effective tear hing of m ithematics Admis | 
sion by pe 'rmission of instructor Spring) | 
220 Selected Topics in Teacher Education (arr Staff 
Opics announced in the Sche tule of Classes 
422 Foundations , of Reading Development: K-Adult (3 Horrworth 
Jasic theories ind r I reading a quisition and develo; pment; linguis 
tic Cognitive deve al, social and affective bases ot reading varieties 
and influer nces of med 1 and instruct 
223 


uctional strategi 


i Re ading Instruction in | Conte "nt Areas: 


‘le mentary, 


Horrworth 
Intermediate, and Sec om peel Sc hool (3 l 
Emphasis on basic group instr ind media; teaching demon 
Strations of basic reading and 1 oÜnten bjects; study of ! 
re rp dability Y of content m iterials; research and application of formulas 
(Fall) 
224 
Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: K-6 (3 Horrwort} | 
; ISSTOOm tea. hing and testing te hniques for tary teachers; construc 
tion of Informa] tests: a imi n, scoring ion of informal 
tests and Other measures of eval ition; select inning tivities » 
Suitable f for Correction ot specifi roblems Prerequi ; 'ast one previous 
225 Mute In reading Spring 
A jusuring Mental Functions (3 Johnson | 
Sca nihistrating scoring, interpret ng 1 reporting the We h er Intelligence 
| - for ( hildren Rey sed (WISC-R id the We hsler Intel igence Scale for 
226 1 dults Revised (w AIS_R Fall and spring 
26 Dia 
ponente Teaching of Reading in Sec Midas School (3 Horrworth 
in i. nation of ir istructional strategies ar ] techniques ; resented in Educ 223 
and 2- - i 
in . Constructi n Of informal tests administering, scor and interpret 
, I 
teacj formal and stan lardized tests study and eval ition of materials 
/ d ‘a8 Strategies for q n-grade students and tor those with reading problems 
225 arn Sion by permissie n of instructor Spr 
^ TTent : | 
Ide Issues in Elementary Educ ation Staff 
l ntifi ition definition a inalysis of some of the st important prol 
228 A laci ig th Ontemporary American el. intarv school (Fal 
trucs; porary Amer 1 elem 
Urrent x Areas in Elementary Educ ation Staff 
mat Tends and research i reading, lang lage arts, social st Idies, mathe 
230 ound, SClence mire irt, and physical educat Spring 
ndati 1 phy al ICi pring 
(Former) y « Early Childhood Education (3 Staff 
Y Edu, 
lori ia ' 
Ct 
kinderg „development phy and objectives of st hools 
PTRarte, i 
and as I day ire Centers: exr tio t contemi rary progran 
Mode " : 
and a} Wi r I licat for the ited State 
431 Ca, coad 
omm i 
fp luni " : 
Former), i Resour es and Materials for the Young Child Staf 
Guc 334 
Interaction J 


Fourth Group 


language arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthelt 


education (Fall) 

233 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) sul 
(Formerly Educ 333) j 
Planning, reporting, maintaining re ords, teacher—child and teacher famil! 


. ane 
interaction, diagnosis and evaluations working with paraprofessionals ar 


parents. Emphasis on total classroom environment (Spring) E" 
234 Professional Internship in Secondary Education (6) M: 
235 Professional Internship in Elementary Education (9 su 
236 Analysis of Teaching (3) pe 
Teaching viewed as a system; component aspects are examined with à vie" 
toward developing a critic al method of analysis Fall) auf 

237 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) St 
(Formerly Educ 335) : 
early childhood program” 


Supervised professional activity in selected f 
seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood education 


permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


238 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6 
(Formerly Educ 336) 

"y l j ) Appr 

Supervised clinical experience in testing, tutoring, and teaching. / 


mately 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of ins 


241 Education of the Gifted and Talented (3) "m. 
Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifted in educ? 
settings. Research findings and issues (Summer) $ 

54 The Middle School (3) f 

Development, organization, and practices emphasis on the learn", fo! 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the Se 


the preadolescent (Fall put? 


88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3—3 d 
A case * 

adults with reading problems. ^ ost! 
i A 

rained to administer 8 ^i] 


1 $ 
ind implement tutoring 


l'esting and tutoring children and 
approach is emphasized; participants are t 
battery of tests, e1 ate results, and plan 

rEd 222 and 224 Academic year) porn 


ading Programs (3) — , jan 
Problems in 


(Fa 11) puto” 


Prerequisite 


89 Organization and Administration of Re 


administrators and reading 


For school teachers 


reorganizing, and improving the total reading program 
290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) 

For experienced teachers. Case studies of « hildrer 
reading problems; planning and implementing instructional 


je 
ith e 
1 and/or adults with $. M 
prog? 


y 
mission by permission of instructor Spring) poU ? 


291 Reading and Writing Across the Curri« ulum (3 P 
(Formerly Educ 289) e? 

i curriculum eral 

, studying 


A whole-language approat h to structuring classroom 
for developing students' reading and writing skills while 


social studies ind science (Fal 
292 Internship: Reading j € vc 
solé 
(Former Educ 322 a> 
jaan , a2 Ser » in? P 
„rience "d 


rraduate students in reading edu 
e in reading «€ 


1d 


teaching or supervisory Servk 
Prerequisite: permission of instruct 


297-98 Research and Independent Study (3—3 p 
member 


Individual research under the guidance ol à staff 
conferences arranged with an instructor 


Academic ye 


108 Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation e 
d P 
n 


and Special Education (3 tion 
affect educa 


instructional processes as they 


Review of 


441 


education, in luding university ind sta 
nities for practice 


Admission } 


ff development perspectives 


in needs program design 


)pportu 
assessment 


and instruction 
y permission of instructor Fall 
321 Practic um in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6 Staff 
Supervised field experience in curri "- Admission by permission of 
Instructor Prerequisite TrEd 205 Fall and spring) 
324 Teac hing Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) Staff 
Evaluat ton of reading skills at the « 


Ollege lev el 


ng diagnostic and 
implementation 


reading ; 
Planning 
Permis 


Development of college 
rograms, includi teaching tex hniques 
and 


program 
Prerequisite rrEd 


226 or equivalent ind 
sion of instructor Spring 
325 Curri, ulum Theory Staff 
Examin ition of rey lews and researc h studies on « urriculum theory Focus on 
trends values, interpretation fads, design Systems, and evaluation Prereq 
Ulsite l'rEd 205 (Sr pring) 
345 Consultation. Skills in 1 eacher Preparation Ives, Shotel 
| and S Special Education 3 
: "Onsultation models Irom organizational levelopment organizational psy 
Chology ind mental healt} applied to in-service tra ning for educational 
Personne] ind programs for the special child in the public schools Materia] 
373 fee, $ (Spring 


Pre-Servic e Teacher Educ ation (3 
“Orme Ty Rd 


Staff 
&duc 273 
37 "Ogram develo; nent, governan ssues, trends Fall ilternate years 
74 o : 
D-Service Planning and Programming J Staff 
T "ormerly } Ed 274 
Continyi, Ng professional development of educators, costs and benefits te 
378 Society programs and practices, current issyes opring, alternate years) 
7 A : i 
OSt-Master's Internship in Curric ulum and Instruction (3 to 6) Staff 
390 sre 'Vised f € Iwork for selec ted experienced tea: hers 
?minar. Curric ulum and Instruction (arr 
191 y erly Educ 4 ) 
ISSertation Research (arr Staff 
(Former! rly Eg 493 
TeParation Of à research outline; research and writing of an approved 
"e tora] dissertati, n under the direction of major advisor and dissertation 
Committee Prerequisite TrEd 39% 
Sppe. 
‘CI é 
: AL EDUCATION 
stg 
Houp 
57 C 
“Urri¢ 
A ulum Development for the Special- "Needs Child Staff 
An Overview f th 1 "m T lun 
dey > o TY and scope of pre ademic and acade c curriculun 
58 arrio aent a t relates tn +} , j 
““Yrriculun 


} 
Lex " i Adaptation for the Spec ial- Needs ( hild 
~ es Ji 
ability i ; aq Onstr 


Staff 
S, ar experi: ‘ ; ed ł , the student's 
9 adapt i nm 1 stvli re tat to e needs of th« 
3 Speci; child. p y - ( t 
CQ ereq te: SnEJ ! 3 
n toup 
101 Des 
*sign a 
Educ atic =y In mpleme 'ntation of the Special Mazur 
as 
Iste C ‘ "room (3 i i 
> XDeri. € í ‘ efine t} gh id competen ies 
102 € ntia] for » : g Í i . a 
aCticum . °} tea th lucat sroon 
7 m y CY Ss 
Nee 8: 7^ le eaching the | C hild With Spec ial Mazu 
Laborator, m ds and Mate 'rials r ( 
ani : 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


be taken concurrently with SpEd 189 Material fee, $50 (Fall) 


103 Practicum: Teaching the Child With Spec ial Needs: 
Creative Programming (3 or 6) 
Continuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming of the 
child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 190 Material 


fee, $50 (Spring) 
160 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazu! 
Elementary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 
An investigation of the assessment process theory and scope of 
educational assessment, informal and formal assessment, clinical expe 
in informal assessment, application of diagnostic findings to instructions 
recommendations. Material fee, $25 aff 
168 Overview of Handicapping Conditions: Sta 
Etiology and Symptomatology (3) 
Causes and symptoms of most prevale 
who can be mainstreamed 
Mazu! 


170 Dynamics of Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3) ith 
Yosocial theory as it relates to succ essful interaction w 


Mazur 


psycho 
„rient? 


i n 
nt handicapping conditions in childre 


Discussion of psycl 
children (Fall) we 
189 Preprofessional Internship: Program Adaptation Ma 


for the Special-Needs Child in the Regular Classroom (3) d ol 
in school setting. Emphasis on intensive StU y 


Supervised internship : 
aken concurrently with SpEd 107 


children with special needs. Must be t 
(Fall) stall 
190 Educational Intervention for the Special-Needs Child: 4 
Methods and Materials (3) "nbl 
1 settings: EmP 


Observation and participation in various spec ial educatior 
T 

sis on exposure to and familiarity w ith goals and programs of various > 

education models. Must be taken conc urrently with 103 (Spring) staf 


98 Research and Independent Study (3-3) pers 
Individual or group study or researc h under the guidance of staff mem gol | 
Program and ¢ onferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permiss! 
advisor (Academic year man! 


199 Practicum in Special Education (6 to 12) 


rog" 
in a school-based intervention I catio” 


Supervised tea hing internship 
Student teaching with children identified as needing specia «missi 
services. A minimum of 240 clock hours required. Admission by Pf 
of the instructor (Fall) 
Third Group 
01 Overview of Special Education (3 jp 
U 


ion Ob 
ation 9 
with spec ial educat Ww. 
modifications ! m 


ogram: Ste 


Formerly SpEd 150) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teac hers 


help them become aware of the various educational 
in a school pr 


to accommodate children with special needs i 

20 Selected Topics in Special Education (arr.) d grouP® 4 
Courses on topics relevant to spec ial educators cte pre 

1 Accessing Community Systems for the pd 

Special-Needs Individual (3) mn 
Overview of access and service delivery for the spec ial-needs iM jelive? 

to servk 95 


ffered to sele 


his or her family. The relationship of public policy ott 
considered. Material fee, $25 (Spring and summer) Jane 

22 Legislative Issues and Concerns in Supportive jati 
is 

0 


Training, Transition, and Education Programs (3) ge 
liance o nasi 

interpreting and monitoring comp led 1 je 
" ate 

designed to address more adequately the needs of the disable latic , M9 

»gislt 

practical strategies in response to the mandates ot federal leg! 
Fall) 


Issues relating to 


fee 


443 
229 Interpret 
and Vox 
Spe inc 


ation and Application of Acade 
ational Assessme 
Strategies and 
assessment 


mic lanacone 
nt Information (3 


techniques t synthesize 


analyze and 
information 


interpret 
Programming 


level special educ ation 


recording procedures, vo, ational profiling 
report deve aluation conferen« 


e. Material fee, $20 
7 : 
230 Vocational Assessment of Individuals 


lanacone 
ho Are Handicapped (3 
NVestigation 


appropriate to sex ondary- 
Observation and 


lopment and postev 
I 


of the vocational assessment 


informa] 


process, including formal and 
Systems to determine vox ational interests aptitudes, and employ 
à ability skills Material fee, $25 5pring 
31 sransitionaj Special Education Programming (3 
9elected te, i 


Taymans 
ını 


Jues and processes used ir 


tn programming for the needs of 
handicapped Individuals. Emphasis oi 


1 the development of skills related to 
Professional] liaison and support roles in tl 


4 the design of instruc tional arrange 

ments and Cooperative training Must be taken cor urrentiy with SpEd 233 
l 232 Materia] lee, $20 | 
| "e )ynamics of Career Intervention Te hniques Cuenir | 

and Strategies for the Handic apped (3 

Specific intervention strategies and tex hniques focus ireer and 

Vocational decision making for \dicapped individuals iphasis on com 

233 Camee oorti al « onstruc ts with practical fiel | ex] erience Fa 

x n Transitional Special Education (3 l'aymans 

! heory and practice in planning, implementing evaluating curriculum 

or handica ped adolescent adults. Emphasis on te hniques for modify 

Ing Curriculum ang naterials fo dividi 

field. i le : 


“allzed program! 


i I ning. Requires 
npiementation. Must 


be taken con urrently with 


N 
a 


Training, Transition, Staff 
rograms (3 


gn, implemen 


uon, and evaluation X in 
Dre effect Change; analysis and development of re 
se z 
235 bend On and writing skills Material fee $ Spring or summer 
Ordinas: 
‘ran, ‘nation of Job Placement Programs in Cuenin 
atio, tional Special Education (3 
)nale 
ma resources and programn ing Strategies for the 
din I f r i 
andic ation “ Successful job placement programs for in 
ie “4D ped 
<36 | tro, peq 
trou lion to 1 ransitional Services (3 Staff 
u : 
andi ctior and overview of programs and services tor secondary level 
( 
includi, Pped ye that focus the transition from si hoo! to community | 
nity liv; “mployment ersonal and social skil leve t, and commu || 
Vir | 
impler, 18. Focus In techniques resources, and models lor planning and | 
“late pnting trans tional pecia! education at a teveis of service d« livery | 
240 3a l fee $25 
Velo ry | 
á ment . 
Paren n Saa Process of Parenting: Freund and Staff | 
The deye andicapped Individuals (3 
Parti ula '"Pmenta process of beco going parent g | 
ar ; ant 
. Mate ‘tention "5 paid to parenti wl handicapped 
242 Ne “al fee, $20 Fall | 
ur £ Fall | 
evel ] 
an ap 9pmenta| Programming for Stall 
> e Í 
Provi les E Infants and Toddlers (3 or ¢ 
™“Udente , +} ^ 
translate the — with a theoretical ba “ground and practical experience to 
'Mple “SUrodeys nental mode to techni 
> Mer Ing 
Prere, 8 ed 


I 
, 
d 
in hniqu for developing and | 
, 
Uisite ‘Mal programs f 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Freund 
high-risk and handi- 


(Fall) 
Cueni? 


sessment of the Special-Needs Infant (3) 
variety of assessment strategies for 


actices and selected instruments 


Exploration of a 

capped infants; current pr 
250 Specialized Techniques and Materials: 

Transitional Special Education (3) 

Specialized instructional te hniques and resources in st 


and community programming for individ 
1 programming 


'condary, postseco” 


uals who are handi 


dary, business 
'mphasis on collaborative planning ant 


n Corrections: State of the Art (3) 


staf 
the 


capped E 


253 Special Education i 
ices within 


An introduction to the delivery of special education serv 
juvenile justice and corrections svstems. Presentations by theorists ane 
practicing professionals staff 
254 Special Education in Corrections: Field Experiences (3) st d 
Site visits to local, state and federal juvenile correction facilities pt 
advocacy organizations, coordinated by a series of seminars tying them 
i 


yam structure goals, and general service de 
Vi 


practice. Emphasis on pror 0 
n correctional education Material fee, " suf 


for handicapped individuals i 
/55 Interdisciplinary Case Management Approach to 

Assessment for Special Populations (3) ot 

Examination of programmatic implications of integrative at ademic, vocali on 


al, and psychological ev sluation for special-needs populations " 
data as a basis for short and long " 


management struc 
sul 


Emphas® 


integration and interpretation ot 

service planning through an interdisciplinary case 
Material fee, $25 

256 Curriculum-Based Methods for Individuals 


Who Are Handicapped (3) 
Curriculum design, imple 


. ip 
‘viduals 
entation, and modification tor individ evel? 
methodology needed to ® 
j (Fall staf 


emphasis on the 


special education settings 
1ming. Material fee 


individualized program $ 
260 Developmental Assessment in Special Education (3) meal 
Development of assessment skills with academic diagnostit instru gen 
Studv of validity, reliability nonbiased testing, aptitude and achieve : 
gu! 


Material fee, $25 Fall 
Practicum: Methods and Materials 


re 
for Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6 
Clinical practice in design and impieme ntation 
materials. Three dimensions: designin and developing te 
lassroom teaching, feedback and t iluatio Ww [ 
lemonstratior te. Requires eight hours a week on site (Fall) tebe 
162 Formal Assessment of Cost 1 ; 
Young Exceptional Children (3 | educ tors s 
Weekly seminar designe ] to pr ear hildhood specia = R yi" 
translate formal assessment o t tional | rogrammins cul 
fieldwork with children. Material fee, 52 Fall) E 
63 Development of the Infant with Special Needs (3 nonsi Pg 
The processes oi nor fant development à interrex wth” 
reas of developmt tionship of these rocesses to the Fr 
levelopment ot the at-risk child. Materi il fee, $25 Fall ane" pre" 
264 Educational Implications of Medical and Genetic inf? 
Conditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3 : devel? jn 
pecialized programs, techniques ind. methods for teat ur ndic®P y 
tally delayed children, with emphasis on genetically ne ed ent 
conditions. Practitioner need d ran ng concerns à i" 1 
rial fee, $25 5pring [ves s 
65 Clinical Experience With Multiply Handic apped Py 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) rienc? in W" 
] 1 for student th limited ora p? 


Field experienct esigne 


“66 The Development of Language in 
Individuals Who Are 


Rosegrant Shotel 
Introdu« 


Handicapped (3 
tion to the study of langu age acquisition a id the development 
programs for the special needs child 

pment of Young Exc eptional Children: 
ral Etiology of Handicapping Conditions (3 
An in depth examination of the deve 
and the 5pecilic nature of handicaj ping conditions 
Materia] lee, $25 Fall 
Etiology, 
to Interve 


Genera] 


language 
268 Develo 
Gene 


ol 
1 {Summer 


Rosegrant 
‘Opment of young exce ptional children 


Lecture and Neld | 


Visits 


<69 Symptomatology, and Approaches 
ntion With Spec ial-Needs Ind 
iniaa i^f" 


Individuals 
lensive f 


Rosegrant 
ividuals (3 


t 


y pica: and aty i/development 


t Of special-needs 
nd symptomat lOgy Of han licapping onditions Ex 
eld Observations Material lee $25 opring 

Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs. and 

Curri ulur 


Etiology 1 


270 


Ives, Staff 
n for Special-Needs Students (3 
€View of the basic urric areas as they relate to the devel pment of 
f TY readiness Skills i special edu ation Spring ilternate years 
271 Tha x > 
The Interdis iplinary Approach to Planning Freund 
~or the Special-Needs Child r 6 
280 Theory of interdisciplinary team fu ; Spring 
®velopmental Assessment for Adoles: ents (3 Staff 
"Orma] and informal psychoed ational assessment struments comm inl 
Used with upper-elementary l rand se 100! students 
along With the writ ng of psyc} at al re fee, $25 
(Fall) 
287 | 
lerdisc iplinary Topics Related to Ives 
e | 
. Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolesc ent 
amination f the iltidiscip roles of the t al e atoi 
seriously ¢ notionally q lolescents. G ransition pro 
Ces ne 
di r dud issues ind con 1s relevant to tl emotionally 
S : 
288 ri d adoles ents from one level of sery ice te Spring 
Syc aH x 
Emoto ational Charac teristics of the Seriously Staff 
An 'onally Disturbed Adolescent (3 
‘ n-dent ; 
dey 1, depth examination of relevant agnost itegorie psychosocial 
e r : 
ad »bment '58sues, and the nature ar . needs of the seriously disturbed 
289 n Olescent Fall 
Uric o 
Dis, plum Methods for the Seriously Emotionally Ives 
> 
Design ^^ Adolescent (3 to 6 
'8n and implementat ‘ ronriat i ' l management 
Plang pie ilio ippropriate ( iliona 1 ma lagemen 
ex under the *upervision of the instruct r ın à field-based practicum 
290 4 Perien, j 
<30 ecti (Spring and summer 
ina ^ Ve Develo > stlehe 
Special Pment and Behavior Management in Castleberry 
Theor ‘ducation J 
| L , , 
and programmi g, à behavior ma IgE egies from theoretical 
291 Practical , E 
Be avio ,,' 9Ints of view. Mater al fee, $25 Spring 
Emotiona anage ment Practicum The Seriously ves 
Examina i y isturbed Adolescent 
"uon of a con... Ls : 
292 P . classroom r Xu: "v Progr ind igem ategic 
pofessiona] i itro pring 
of lans» nternship in Education Staff 
Super, | 'CPlional Children 6 or 9 
ini l'Viseq nter 
: Unir ae mnship in the ed T f except al childre A 
2t num of 45 c H aU you "UA Ci 
3 Prog " 420 clock hou, had 


i nternship for the Special 
09 


AGN 


Fourth 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


294 Professional Internship: Service to the Seriously Ives, Sobel 


Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (6 to 9) 


Full-time placement as a psychoeducator in a residential or extended day” 


care site (Spring) 

295 Professional Internship in Supportive Training, lanacon® 
Transition, and Education Programs (3 to 9) 
Supervised internship focused on providing supportive training, transitio™ 
and education experiences for handicapped indiv iduals. Emphasis on diver 


s fs 
sified cooperative and interagency programming efforts. 140—420 clock hot 


required (Fall, spring, and summer) l 
296 Philosophical, Legal, and Practical Issues in the Sho 


Implementation of Public Law 94-142 (3) he 
Historical and legal perspectives that have led to Public Law 94-142, p 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, and the « onsequen i 
of this act on public school service delivery systems Emphasis on the ge 
and future impact of this law and its interpretation on the regular OF 
teacher and administrator and on their roles within a public sc hool syste” 
(Summer staf 
98 Research and Independent Study (3-3) " 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member Program m 
conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permission of adviso ^^ 
be repeated for credit (Academic year) 

Group ouf 

301 Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (arr 
Formerly SpEd 401 z nsi 
1 faculty member, inte 00 


Participation in a small group with a selected 


n 
study and discussion of an area of common interest in an informal € on? 


ment providing for the exchange of ideas and optimum potential for Ps pri 
and professional growth. Admission by permission of instructor. a tebe 

303 Administration and Supervision of Ives, O% 
Special Education (3 mini 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, 9 " 
Surveving local needs; program evaluat! ; 
supervision (Summer) pre 
304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) lanaconé ems M 
unique pro oa” 


Emphasis on topical research issues and concerns, È T 
aining 
for obtain! 


tration, and development 
Admission by permission of instructor 


conducting research, and procedures ind sources ] 
funding. Material fee, $ (Fall and spring) [ves pre 

306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: i " 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3 for the ye 
Theoretical foundations and clinical tec hniques net essary Oratoria! f 
special educator to í ounsel parents of handic apped students pe 
$25 Spring) 

108 Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation m 
and Special Education (3) and Py 
Review of instructional processes as they affect education tive 

nd staff development pers peo tio 
and stall develo} nd ips 


education, including the university 
a 
portunities for practice in needs assessment, program design. m 


Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) at 
pe^ d 


143 Psychoeducational Diagnosis in Special Education (3) a wh v 
l'he range of diagnostic strategies ipplicable to the € il , pe iss! 
psychosocial and related learning difficulties Admission 9Y P yo 
instructor Spring) [ves * 

145 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation M p 
and Special Education (3) aniza P jo” 
Consultation models from organizational development, of edu? 

] to in-service training 


chologv, and mental health applied 


ECOMMUNICATIONS POLICY 447 
Personnel and programs for 
fee, $25 Spring) 

Seminar: Developing Home/S« 
Support Systems—Mode 
'rovides experie 
capped child 
tion 


the special child in the 


> public schools Material 


hool Community Sobel, Ives 
Is for Effective Service Delivery | 3) 
nces that facilitate 


service 
through the examination of exist 


effective Planning for the handi 
ing models of familv 


Curriculum adjustment ial education serv 


interven 
(Spring 


ice delivery 


and spe 


152 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Conc erns Staff 
for Individuals Who Are Handicapped (3 
Identifi ation and examination of policy issues procedures involved in 
moving an area of, oncern lative process; the role of 
agencies and advocacy shaping regulatory and 

td ‘mplementation Criteria into a legal ma te oummer 

353 Post-Master’s Internship in Special Ed 


ucation (3 to 6 
ra Upervised I 


Staff 
Professional interr ship llege tea hing 1dministration su 
Pervision Or private-agens y function. Inte iships ire in idually arranged 
354 ndmission by permissior f instru tor Fall and spring 
9ctora] Internship: Special Education (6 Staff 
Former), SpEd 453 
Supervised professi na internshir n colleg u 
Pervision or private agency fu ction. Each T 
3a» "Siged Admission by permission 
360 ] : 


advisor 


nterdis iplinary Te hniques in the 
‘agnostic p 


rocess in Special Educ ation 
F Pplic ation 


of theoretical concepts of 


^ assessment; deve XIT OI assess 
ment Programs pretation and applicati n Of interdisciplir diagnosti 
e » 
va uations Prerequisite SpEd 260 Ir equivalent ind ussion of 
17 stru tor Fal 
^U Int ; 
e : : 
in j oetsonal Dynamics in Teac her Preparation Ives 
Att Special Educ ation 
~Utude Change 1 the access process. Applies s; f psychosocia 
Or ! 
ed ‘struc ts 8ermane to succe: interaction to the ulieu of the special 
1 
173 Pr ha “onsultant/administr itor. Material fee, $25 Fall 
©-Sery; +. 
ervice Teacher Education (3 Staff 
ormer), Edi 9 
Tog E 
374 eram devel pment governance, issues. tre is Fall, alternate years 
"Servi D e 
"ise ad lanning and Programming Staff 
Tmer], Educ » 4 
*Ontin tiny 
SOCiet "ae Professional devel pment of educat benefits to 
390 D Į A Programs 4nd practices irrent issues Sp ‘nate years 
" 
Orme ee Seminar in Special Education Shotel 
arly 
) Y 9pEd 490 
Ovid 
" s to develop Ine, and 
etting with fellow 
lermission of instructor 
Staff 
| 
| 
Í 
| 
1 | 
M i ary pr leading to 
Cat in th held I public pol y with ; ( ntration in 
a longs Policy n [ t public | i i 
nd te inol t hie T es on the interaction among politics 
Ology oth rporat i 


POLICY 


making 


448 


$ 
concentration in telecommunk ation 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy w ith 
n accredited college or 


a 
1 bachelor's degree with a B 


Prerequisite average from à 


university 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School ot Arts and 
Sciences, including 36 semester hours oi course work. The required core courses 4! 
Econ 217; PSc 203; and Psyc 244 Required courses for the field of study are Econ 249: 
Tele ommunicalia? 


) 451 (Survey oj 
selected in consultation with U* 
on. 


Svstems Concepts 
tive courses 


EE 450 (Telecommunication 
i 
r's Comprehensive Examinati 


Svstems); TCom 240, 241; and four eie 
icademic director. Each student must pass à Maste 
1| n 
ion betwee 


220 Technology and Telecommunk ations Policy ( 
nd gover™ 


National and international policy issues that arise trom interact 


scientific and technological development ir 


telecommunications à 


ment polic les 


Seminar in Telecommunications Policy (3 


240 

Techniques for assessing institutions and pol p 
nications, including local and long distance carriers and their regula. 
spectrum utilization mobile satellite and terrestrial services, electron 
media issues, government telecommunication systems, the interface ye 
international policies ind the general p v shift to deregulation Pre 
site: Econ 217; PSc 203 

(3) " 


241 Seminar in International Telecommunications Policy un 
ecom™ , 


l'echniques for assessing the role and process o! international tel ste 
ns, U.S. policy-making tor the international sphere d New 
flow and t T. 


„quipme” 


ations organizatii 
uthorization and utilization issues transborder data 


World Information Order 


services, the regional facilities planning | 
ations. Prerequisite 


information € p 
| development of re 203 
Econ 217; P^ 


barriers to trade in 


process, anc 


tition in international telecommunk 
298 Independent Study (1 to 3 


THEATRE AND DANCE 
b. 
« Carnet 
ite Professors N.D. Johnson, A.G. Wade (Chair), M.R Withers, N.G- Garn 


Associa 
1icobson 
Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, W.A Pucilowsky 
Lecturer M.K. Grut "m. 
ire! 
Bachelor of Arts with a major ir theatre (departmental}—The following requ 
must be fulfilled ignc 
: scie? + 
1. The general requirements s ated under Columbian € ollege of Arts and " "m 
semester hours ot second-grotl ad 


2. Required courses in related areas—24 


jutside the Department ot Theatre and Dance, as approved by 


ter hours in dramatic literature 
5-146, 14^ 


ncluding 12 semes 
Required courses in the major IrDa 1 130, 131, 136, 145 
tional semester hours in set ond-group theatre courses 4 gi" 
sg requi 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in t (departmental }—The following ^ 
sie 


nust be fulfilled for this 123-semester-hour progran and í 
under Columbian College of Arts ake? | 
rses tO a pat 


idvisor regarding COU 
ences anc 


The general requirements stated 
the departmental 


idents should consult 
sfving the requirements tor me iningful initation in the social sci 


il 
ind mathematical sciences 
Required courses in related areas: Mus 3—4; TrDa 45, 130, 131 pept” 
Twelve additional semester hours in the humanities outside the at 
Theatre and Dance 7 JM ake 
1. Required courses in the major IrDa 160-61, 162—635 164-65, 0) 199 
91, 192, 193 94, 


174-75, 180—81, 182-83, 184 85. 186—87, 188—89, 190 


ement in sec ond group tec hnique courses is 


> 3 
determined by audition) gas” i 
rs undertake 4 pro} 

members 


plac 


;. At the beginning of the senior year all dance majo 
rea of interest under the supervision of one or more fac ulty 


THEATRE AND DANCI 449 


Mir T1 
tor in l'heatre 18 semester hours of theatre 


Ourses, including TrDa 145 146 
Minors In Dane e 


172 73 nce and Dan. ing: 6 semester hours 


from TrDa 160—61 162—63, 1 
* 174-75, 192 


64-65, 170 71 
) SeMeste ) 193—94; 6 semester hours from TrDa 180—81, 182—83, 184 85; and 
2. Da : lours from TrDa 186—87, 188—89, 190 91 
170.5 nce History and Criticism 


6 semester hours from IrDa 160-61, 162-63 164—65 
» 172. > Pa 
190. 94 <~/3, 174 j, 193-94: 1 


12 semester ho 


irs trom TrDa 150, 151 153, 188—89 
3. D, . 
172. 5. Ct Education 6 semester hours trom TrDa 160—61 162—63, 164—65 170—71 
191 6 ' 174 75 193 94; 6 semester hours Irom TrDa 180 182 
! Semestoe my 


r hours from I'rDa 154, 155 
of Fine 


4 Or 183, 184, 188 190 or 


' Arts in the fie] 1 of u 


site: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 


1€ Graduate School of Arts and 
le ç 
hours NCentration in 


Of se, 

consu an Cond. and third-g; up 
ic , 

hours), m with the 


theatre design, the program of st 


udy consists of 54 
course work in theatre 


ind dance 


semester 


and in art, planned in 


advisor thesis equivalent 


including a creative to 6 semester 


ance, the program of Study cx 
e anc 
Dsultat | third group ¢ 


insists of 
theatre and dance 


36 semester hours ot 


and in related arts, planned in 
» adv OT, ime ling reative thesis 
F £ 1 t, Inciuding a ativ hesi 
Fine Group 
st. 
T 
STOUP courses are primarily for 10NMaijors 
45 U : ; 
THeetstanding the Theatre (3 Sabelli 
0 art of the theat its literature, architec ture, aesthetics, and mex hanics 
eap tions of the playwright, actor, dire tor, and designer Attendance at 
Springs al Performances and presentations by visiting artists (Fall and 
Un i 
Sun Standing the Dance Johnson 
and yo multiple styles of dance and the relationship of dance to culture 
throug} tet through the ages Opportunities to experience dance forms 
per 9^ partic ‘pation, view ing videotapes and films ind attending theatrical 
50 Ra, 9 Dance, Fall and enrinc 
. wau and spring 
51B janing Ballet (1 Staff 
32 Begins ® Intermediate Ballet (1 Staff 
93 imi Mo ern Dance (1 Staff 
i 
94 B in ,Intermediate Modern Dance (1 Staff 
55 B — Jazz (1) Staff 
6 Begin; WIntermedi c. Jazz (1 Staff 
37 Begins ® Tap (1) Staff 
5 ing, 
98 inni VIntermedi t. Tap (1 Staff 
~ Beginnj s Panish Dance (1 Grut 
ae itin, ne mediate Spanish Danc e (1 Grut 
rh beginning ^ “nce: Ethnic Forms 1 Staff 
= Besinnin wermediate Dance: Ethnic Forms (1 Staff 
64 beginning aliroom Dance (1 Staff 
Bs in ing p, Mediate Ballroom Dance 1 Johnson 
» B i 8 F a » {7 
Se nni 8/in nce (1 Staff 
""d Crop "rmediate Folk Dance (1 Staff 
10: 
` later à iate 
AMO a. p Writing I (3 Claevsser 
10g Inte üs Eng] E jeyssens 
Same i mate Play 


Claeyssens 


Jacobse” 


112 Voice for the Theatre (3) 
(Formerly TrDa 113 
rhe practice and application of voice production with reference to skelet® 
alignment, breathing, resonance and articulation. Emphasis is placed fy 
jo 


»rocess of voice production and its applicat 
e 


individual awareness of the ] 
no 


performance Prerequisite: SpHr 11 (tor theatre majors) or permissio 


instructor (Fall) son 
113 Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) Jacobs 


(Formerly TrDa 213) age 
Focus 0n stag 


Vocal production related to interpretation of spe ific texts 
dialects and the interpretation of Shakespeare Prerequisite: TrDa 112. 


(Springj yade 
114 Introduction to Acting (3 Garner, Jac obson, ! " 
Basic tec hniques of concentration, imagination, Improv isation and chara 
analysis (Fall and spring pso? 
115 Beginning Scene Study (3 Garner, Jaco ial 
Principles of role development, concenti ating on 20th century mate? 
Prerequisite: TrDa 114 (Fall and spring cart 
116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) gat 
Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage bus iness, conce? ui 
ing on material by contemporary playw rights, such as Neil Simon 
site: TrDa 114 (Fall, even years) obs 
117 Audition Techniques (3) Jac 
(Formerly 1 credit) tio! 
and rehearsal of au A 


All aspects of the audition process selection 
- a eq 
old reading, etc. Prerequisite: TrDa 115 or 


monologues, handling of 
lent (Spring, odd years carne! 
22 Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) gnus" 
onc 


alogue, © 


Principles of role development and handling of verse di 

on classical Greek and Shakespearian drama Prerequisite TrDa 115 

(Fall, odd years jacobs, | 
123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3 he god 

Principles of role development, concentrating on material from ! — d 

Restoration, Moliére, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights í 

site: TrDa 115 (Spring, even years) s 


130 Theatre Production (3 «aq acti? 
l'heories and practicum in theatre and dance production, including gig 
dance, stage management, costume and set construction, riggin ompi 
sound, makeup, business management, and publicity, with spect d sprig 

Fall an s" 


in at least one area. May be repeated once for « redit { T 
ing | «tins 
131 Introduction to Lighting (3) in light 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Theories and practicu " 
theatre and dance. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) pucll y 
132 Makeup Design (3) latex nd © 
Theory and practicum in the art of makeup design, inc luding I4 a 
hair (Fall) rm 
133 Stage Management (1) tical P 
Fundamental study of stage management with emphasis on pr? " 
tion work as well as theory s 
134 Theatre Architecture (1) pitect pol 
Study of general principles, theories and styles of theatre p pi 
135 Scene Design (3) scene pg 
Fundamental study of scenography, in luding drafting: T “odd yet 
rendering, stage properties, and model construc tion pu pucil aol? 
"LAM. 


136 Costume History and Construction (3) spec? 


History of fashion in Western civilization from an $ 
Fundamental study of costume researt h throug 


century 
Costume construction (Fall) 


140 Anthropology, 


Drama, and the Hum 


an Experience (3 


Garner, Allen 
Comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in different cultural 
traditions, | xamination of the role of drama in daily life in its sec ular and 
ritual forms and contexts which it is developed for conscious goals 
Through improvisation workshops, students explore how the tect 
anthropology and drama can | 


ead 


of Spec ific 
(Spring) 
Theatre in Washington (3 


An introduc tion to the artistic 
Professional 


and 
Produc tior 
Ope 


ti 


actions 


and events an 


143 


semiprofess 
1 1$ required 
rations of the th 
‘story of the The 
An 


Lectures 
145.46 ieatres 
atre (3 


examination ot 


the de 
Jeginnings to the 
TrDa 146: Frenc} 


Directing for the T 
Undamentals Of script analysis 
Site: TrDa 114, 145, and 146 
Musical Theatre (3 or 6 
owth of American 
ibretto, dance 
Ting Iples of 
Summer) 


Ballet. T, Ii 


present 
Neoclassi 
‘heatre (3 


musical 


omposition 


lusive Art (3 


casti 


Pu 
Laboratory fe« 


theatre 
I yTICS 


design for musical theatre 


iniques of 
erstanding of the significance 
tuman experience. Same as Anth 154 


to a better und 
] 2 


Garner 
ind operation of 
Attendance at 


18 focus on performances and 


losophies ganization 
theatre 


res in Washington 


ISSIOI 


Pucilowsky 


wth of the theatre from the 
ough English Renaissance 
entury Academic year) 


Garner 
ng, and rehearsal te hniques. I 


"rerequi 
F all) 


obson, Sabelli, Pu ilowsky 
Development of al Its components 
and the overall fabri ff productions 


practical applications 


Johnson 
Le art of ballet; its history, aesthetics and performance Contributions of the 
C » ^ v 
i Teographer and performer are examined through lectures. class discus 
o 4 À 
[ EN readings, and presentations by guest lecturers Attendance at theatric al 
Lisita Pant es and videotape/film showings. Primarily for nonmajors. Prereq 
Se for 1 Trl 
159 nhonmaijors IrDa 46 
^ Sance ; , a 
evel, In the 20th Century Withers 
7 pment of dance as an art form. U 1e processes of creating 
Ce I € 
exami Improvisation composition and collaboration are 
OF nr Ded. Parti, Ipatory experiences nonmajors. Prerequisite 
153 *NMajors Tri Ja 46 
3 Da . TrDe 
May Aesthetics and Criticism (3 Johnson 
les 2 1 
Critici related to dance as an art fi and their application to dance 
Perf n lewing of videotapes and s and attendance at theatrical 
154 'ttormances Pre r te f i TrD i 
34 p . > ‘requisite for nonmaio riJa 46 
C ative ance f luisité nonmajors 4 
Dan, e Ce for Children (3 Withers 
i an e " ledium fnr j >T Drir » 
In Xpressive art medium OI i ire oncepts, principles 
155 ei ats, and Materials 
al a rial 
The aPplicap ^" *ational Forms of Dance Johnson 
ts forms of i ation of theor es and teaching concepts to sot ial and recreational 
6 «i... dance 
ance 
€ í 
Philoso, h agog ‘ Johnson 
teaching de oncepts methods, materials, an 1 organizational approaches to 
180 61 186.87 ance academic and nonacademic settings Prerequisite TrDa 
791 Int | 
en í i 
18 Admin diate Ballet (2. 
2-63 Ins ssion by ai 
nt Tm lat audition may be repeated for redit 
. e// 7 - 
164. Admissio, } Advanc ed Ballet 
Jy auditis, 
Advanced ee dition may be repeated for credit 
179_,, Adm," Ballet (5 
1 l tssion by 5; 
nt: y auditi " it 
A e iate M m; may be repeated for credi 
C * I0 é 9 
Imissio, by dera Dance (2-2 
*udition may be repeated fi r credit 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


73 Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance (2-2 
Admission by audition; may be repeated for credit 
174-75 Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) 
Admission by audition; may be repeated 
81 Movement Improvisation for Theatre and Dance 
environment, group dynamics 


nal techniques i 
wither 


TrDa 183 Advant? 


/ 


for credit f 
(3-3) Ste 
performant 


Awareness of body movement, 
and composition through improvisatio 
182-83 Dance Composition (3—3) 
TrDa 182: Basic elements and | 
problems in composition Prerequisite 


yrinciples of composition 
TrDa 180-81 or equivalent 
demic year) ; 

s ru her 
184—85 Choreography (3-3) w - 
The creation of a dance performance with reference to staging asp? f 
Prerequisite: TrDa 180-81, 192-93, or equivalent; TrDa 131 rec ommen 


(Academic year) 

186-87 Body Alignment and Movement Theory (3-3 | 

Application of print iples of anatomy kinesiology, and physics to the and 

and practice of contemporary danc 

188-89 Movement Analysis (3—3 pan” 
Concepts and principles of moveme nt analysis with emphasis 0? La 

principles of effort shape hos? 

190—91 Dance History (3—3) Jo nce 

I yn cultural sig?! m 


History of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis 
for non 


behavior. Prerequisite 


e techniques (Academic year) 


f 


of dance as art, education, and social 
TrDa 46 (Academic year oil 
192 Repertory/Performance 1 riori 
Participation in the processes ol learning dance repertory and PA cade 
dance works Audition required May be repeated for credit. p 4 
year) Sie 
e), 


193-94 Dance Styles (arr ic Y 
Forms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern (Academ! * gy 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) d m) 
Independent research and spe ial projects. Open to seniors OF exer y 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before gr jo 

196, they must submit a written pre se 


permitted to register for TrDa 
plan of study and obtain approv al of the staff ı 
hair i 

u 

ith 

tudents are Pe FES 


ember who W! 


the study and the depar 
199 Senior Project 


Open to seniors majoring in theatre or lance. Before s f 
anlata for TrDa 199, they must submit a written proposal of the plaho av” 
and obtain approval of the faculty n iber who will be directing 
and the department chair 
Third Group "d 
Prerequisite to all third-group courses M.F.A. candidacy or permission of in* T ad 
203 Professional Literature geri 
Survev of the literature of the field, including print and media - wi 
207 Trends in Contemporary Performance (3) ae jects 
Study and discussion of current work in performance Gues ot 
field study. Emphasis on individual projects "d 


231 Lighting Design (3 s 
l'heory and execution of lighting design for theatre and dane T 
IrDa 131 E iv } 

34 Advanced Scene Design (3) . on thee uio 

with emphasis on it 


Preparation for the advan« ed student designer 
ual development of rendering tec hniques, 
script analysis, and original scenographic interpret 


technical 
ations- 


once for credit (Fall 


,, "lag COMp les 

t Seg Plete 

Sht i Unde te listir 
y 


"300 hy Tepeated f 


NIVERSIT 


*35 Special Projects in Scene Design 
Exploration of all styles of tr aditiona 
through the making of 

Admission by permission of 

236 ( 1 


I instructor opring 
ostume Design (3 
Introduct 
Projects 


lon to the 
historic 


Sabelli 


emporary scenography 
dels. May he repeated once for credit 


1 cont 
and on 


scale m 


Pucilowsky 
basic te hniques of costume design through specific 
niques will I 


Various renderi; be explored, consistent with the 


ng tech 


al period 


concerned. Prerequisite: TrDa 136 Spring, odd years) 
237 ; i ucil 
237 Advanced Costume Design (3 L ucilowsky 
Study Of special design style, and construction problems (5pring) 
Da I 
“38 Pattern Making (3 


le study of , 


pattern draftir 


Pucilowsky 


1g and draping methods, based on « ontemporary 
and historica] clothir through lecture and Class work. Prerequisite 
os, 1!Da 136 Spring years 
IR 
<50 


Advanced Dan 


ce Technique 
Advanced 


Staff 
study in selected st t tn 


4 Styles: Dalle 


dern, Spanish. May be repeated 

J Or credit 

E v ) iti } Withers 
y anced Dance Composition i 
Elements of dance compositior explored through improvisation short move 
ment Studies, and d inces that are presented, dist ussed, and reworked. May 
© repe 


ated for , redit 


8raphic Projects (1 to 3 
ngina] g 


255 Chore 


Withers 
Gances are reated or dances ars reconstructed for performance 
260 ander the lance Of dance faculty. M ay be repeated for « redit 
pecia] Dance Video (3 Withers 
ovie ng art works of dance vıdeo and dance/film tor content and 
Vlevision Production tec hniques. Emphasis on projects in-studio and with 
270 A ad Professional equipment Lecture and laboratory 
etics and Criticism Johnson 
amination of aesthetic theories of dance as a pertorming art, with applica 
; N to criti, ism 
70 Workshop (1 to 3) Staff 
mont Shops With emphasis on contemporary issues and problems enden 
oc, Periods advanced professional Competencies. Experts in short intensive 
291 Interns ‘ lay be repeated for credit 
Inter, P (1 to 6 - 
ng con -De With dance and theatre companies or arts organizations, includ- 
hour rence and/or seminar. May 


be repeated for a tot 
292 Se LA 
? Seler 

ay ped Topics i 


al of six semester 


" n Theatre and Dance 1 te 
294 Ind, € "ePeated f 


Staff 
l for credit 


Staff 
Fall and spring) 


Staff 
i Spring) 


Co $80 
à Sor; 
ho um} a Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, P.]. Caws S.H. Nasr, A Zwerdling 
int Jere 
ered U as Una "D the 70s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold 
"The, Jere 
Bra d, ODriar ty Professors With the approval of the department or program 
h üte } 
Iment tements > Diversity Professor courses may be taken to 


satisfy degree 
ermission 


Of the University Professor may be required for 
air) the 7, '8 Of courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule 
"Bularly } ^ Series ollowing is a list of courses that are expected to be 
' Dy Univer 
sity P 


rOlessors 


Y PROFESSORS 453 


^Y SENSO 


454 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


AmCv/Hist 
771 American Intellectual History: The Idea of Private Property (3) Cunlf 
ese 


American debates over private property, from the 17th century to the pn i 
political and social thought and A 
avery, women" 
nit! 


day. Applications in legal, economic 
Entitlements and limits, land claims, sl 


imaginative literature 
he individual in relation to the commu 


property, COpy right, inheritances, t 
and the state 
AmCv/EnglHist fe 
772 American Intellectual History: The James Family (3) Cunli" 
A consideration of one of America's most brilliant clans," « 1840-197 
Henrv James, Sr., cosmopolite and Swedenborgian reformer, and three of z 
children—the novelist Henry James, Jr., the psy hologist philosopher w á 
liam James, and their diarist-sister Alice James Their writings Wi nd 
examined in several contexts, including literary criticism, feminis™, 
psychohistory. Open to undergraduates and graduate students 


AmCv/Hist »anlifft 
773 Republicanism in America (3 ert 
Republicanism as an ideology; historical ante edents in the Old world the 
their transit to North America; the repudiation of monar hy in 1^4 etic? 
development and significance ol republicanism in 19th century Am aod 

(with some comparative emphasis, espe ially on Latin America, Franc 

Britain); and the eventual loss of ideological v itality. For juniors and se? 

open to graduate students 

AmCv/Engl/Hist m. 
774 The History of Heroism (3) d yit 
Interpretations of heroism, greatness, and genius since anc ient times xis! 
to 20th-century conceptions Hegelian, o 


particular emphasis on 18th- “ou 
and other theories of the role of the individual in affecting the po a! 
from hagiology to psychohis puden" 


open to graduate s 
AmCv/Engl , coil 
775 The Great Popular Author in Britain and America, 1800-1915 (3) two 
The emergence of imaginative writers (Scott, Thackeray, Dickens otal” 
Kipling) who were both highly and widely admired for « ombinins 5, (Hut? 
ment and moral edification. Subsidiary attention to Europe ‘giants ul" 
periodic? 


George Sand). The sociology of 19th-century authorship f " 
js. 
lishers, reviewing, translation, copyright, platform appearance adv? 


and versatility. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. 
students; open to qualified undergraduates ^ 
l : alist 


history. The functions of biography 
literarv-historical genre. For juniors and seniors 


Engl/AmCv 


| American Literary Expatriates (3 


century othe | 


Why so many important American writers oi the past an 4 

Wharton, Eliot, Pound, Stein, Hemingway Fitzgerald, Plath. gt att or 

chose to leave their native country and live in I ondon or Pari® ik For un 
rk: 


them to Europe and how their expatriation affec ted their Wt 


graduates; open to graduate students Al 

Engl w jor’ 
772 Literature and Politics (3) NritiPÉ jon 

The role of writers in working for political and so¢ jal change jitice! ie? 


to describe K he chol a 
adical wW jer to rele 


cause: to bear witness, to protest, to expose 


Literature and propaganda; conservative and r 


,r's abilit 
fiction, drama, documentary, essay, or fable; the writer's 8 


nts " 

social change. For undergraduates; open to graduate studen y 

Phil y" 
774 Understanding Technology (3) the scien y) 

its relations to "m. Wa (P 


An examination of the idea of technology 


S. , us 
the arts and humanities, its development, and its problem erelY y 
- es or a m" 


not be regarded as merely depen lent on the scient 


dangerous 


f ed às à human activity in its wn right, with its 
own history concej ui structure, interests, risks and benefits. For under 
Phi) Staduates; open to graduate students 
“78 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics Caws 
fundamental i nquiry, drawing o I Sophy and the ocial sciences nte 
the conce of the state S Of entre ns: 1 idividualism 
Collectivism equality/] liberalism/c socialism/free enter 
Prise, communisme En phasis the present need ti find a 
constructive transcendence of these oppositions Readings trom Plato 
Hobbe« Locke Hegel, Marx, Freud Levi-Strauss Walzer, Nozick, and thers 
Phi] For unde; rgraduates; open to graduate students 
779 


Philosophy and Psychoanalysis 
An e Xp lors iti 


Law 
n of some g parallels twee the t cs addressed by 
Freud's Psychoanalytic t} s the one and the traditional content 
of phil "sophical reflecti« n on the other, wit} ecial emphasis on the relation 
betwee; n cogniti ive theory and therapeut tice both disciplines). For 
Re] unde "'eraduates open to graduate students 
770 
Islamic Civilization and the West (3 Nasr 
i le encounter /f Islam and the West, from the rise of modern times 
iterat Bation f the j npact of Islam o LE ean philosophy, science, art, and 
5 re; the Impact of the image of is shown in modern Western 
stolarship upon the Islamic world. For juniors and seniors open to graduate 
Re] Student. i 
771 


Persian Sufi Lite 


T} rature in East and West 
he ratings of 


Nasr 


ur * major Pers in Sufi poets and writ such as Kh Attar 
anal" habistari and Hafiz, and their impact he West and in ia. The 
ans atior 
10 lese s ints r 
suc t these work into Eur 


guages and their influence ipon 
as Goethe and Er 


lerso ussed. Assigned readings in 
For ur idergr: 1duates; open t > students 
>» " 
772 M 4 
Ysticj 
A p East and West (3 Nasr 
"Mat i 
tradition, IC examir on of major elements and components of mystical 
ulti te 8, dealing wit 1 such issues as the nature of mysticism, the search for 
a , x 
Of the reality, the mystical significance of ths mystical science 
( : 
tradit ul, and the Significance of sacred art an n mystical 
ac Itions of I 
Re] tian; 


sast and West Hinduism, Taoism Buddhism 


Nasr 
erent civilizations. This 
india, China, and the 


Detween religion an 


ancient Egypt assica 
u fro di aes 7 
day, m the Re naissance the 


' CO 1 
conside ncepts and 


revolution 
C 
30e C " Ted 


ar 


up to the present 
'ncounter of 


religion and science are 
* Ale Cultural matrix of the 


se Civilization and period in 
0 
775 "Juniors and r$; open to graduate students 
^5 Publi 
ENG licy Rese à i 
"X Conc, "search (3 Etzioni 
""Cept f x 
search Pol , Of policy research in « n to basic and applied 
DLC i : 
Produ er P ‘esearch methods. The social structure of policy research 
anc 
Pen to un “onsumers of Knowledge ssues arising among them 
8 der du ' 
luct, p, dergra luates and graduate students with permission of the in 
"Xpe: Terequis te 
"Tience at lal scier 


ourse work or related 


+S 


COURSES OF INSTRUC 


456 


Soc/PS« E" 
pio 


77 Contemporary American Society (3) Ta 
A social science perspective of American society and its main institu" 
and dvnamics. Analysis of the concepts that allow continued insight A 
America’s condition and its future. For undergraduates; open to gradu? 
students 
Soc/Econ/PS« NT 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) E 
A synthesized approach to the study of economk behavior and eco 


and sociology 8$ wed 
assumption " 
quat 


policy, drawing on relevant segments of economics 
political science and psy: hology. A discussion of ethical 


core concepts in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior 8 
students; open to qualified undergr 


Ep 


policy implications. For graduate 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING — — ne: a 


Professors D.C. McGrath, Jr., S.S. Fuller (( hair), S. Greene 
Adiunct Professor F. Gutheim 
Associate Professors D.E. Gale R.W. Longstreth 


Associate Professorial Lecturer J.L. Preston 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.K O'Bryon 
Lecturer O.T. Carr, Jr. (Visiting) i Pr) 
program "ide 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for the 
i , 

X Urban and Regional Planning, whic li jon" 
1 areas of specie pyh 


leading to the degree ol Master 
in the planning field, and are 
of Master 9 


preparation for professional practice 

planning as components of programs leading to the degrees 

Administration and Doctor of Philosophy 

First Group 4 - 

| r . ; aci p lind: 

50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and interdiscip! . 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) 


Same as AmCv/Hist/PSc 50 


Second Group 
y 


153 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3) janniné f 
Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban P in devo” 
design applied to community problems. Survey ot planner's f0' ing 
ing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems " 


Survev of American Urban and Regional Planning | 3) ad new di , l 


154 
Examination of the historical roots, recent trends, issues, 8” ical foro " 
of American planning concepts, às well as the social and polit instill g 
shape the character of planning in the United States. The roles s po, 
politicians, planners, and the general public in the planning P "TL 
lar emphasis is placed on urban planning at the local gover ast? 
Fall) Lon H 
175-76 American Architecture (3—3) rtment 9, 
Joint offering of the Urban ind Regional Planning Depi AW of 
American Studies Program. Examination of selected top!” "7L 
architecture from the 17th century to the present stylistic Pic pats 
type characteristics, technologic al developments and ec pull oo” 
introduced as a means of interpretation of histork mean”) and © ast" 
analvzed both as artifacts and as signifiers of sot ial, cultum 196077 
tendencies. U&RP/AmCv 175: 1600-1860 U&RP/AmCV , 
Same as Art 176 and 191 Academic year) 
177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) f historie 
for the study OF roso 


Washington, D.C., is the primary setting 


15 it has developed over the past century Experience 


wit 


as shown by examples in other | 


locations will also be Lectures 
Class dis ussions of the readings, and held trips to neighborhoods and sites 
1 efforts. Same as AmC« 177 (Spring) 


discussed 
subject to preservatior 

Third Group 
201 Planning Theory 
Introduce tion to th 
United States 


and Practice I (3 


Gale 


e development of irt irban settlements in the 


inization and 


the emerg 


ice and growth of urban and regional planning, and 
the evolution of issues in the practice of the planning profession (Fall) 
202 Planning Theory and Practice II (3 Gale 
Introduce tion to the concepts of planning plan making and plan impiementa 
tion Examination of the relationship between theory and prac tice in plan 
Ding. Dis ussion of the role of reconnaissance studies 
technological] fore 


goal formulation 
planning practice 
Spring 


casting, and 
Prerequisite U&RP 201 permission of instructor 
rinciples of Community Planning and Design (4 

) 


anning and design studio tc 


scenario development in 


203 


Greene 


) develop and ap nning methods and 
Braphic te hniques; prin iples of land use and mmunity design; analysis of 
fac lors affe ting community development and hang 
d 


| niy to candi 
ates for the degree of Master of I rban and Regional Planning Laboratory fee 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor Fall) 
lopment Planning (3) 


problems in 


207 | 


McGrath 


irban and regional of zoning 


applications 
nental controls 


lax incentives, and other te hniques available for the 
imp 9?mentation of development plans Prerequisite: | &RP 201 or permission 
208 > xp tructor Fall 
“and Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3 McGrath 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and people 
“Xamination of land use and transp 1 pl principles, issues, and 
techniques Roles of public and p i ate interests in land use and transporta 
| lion Planning and management Prerequisite: 1 &RP 201 or permission of 
?10 uae tor (Spring 
rban Development Economics (3 
Conomic 


Fuller 
x Orces affecting 
Cities 


8 urban growth and c! 


reiationships among 
s ' metropolitan areas ind regions in the context t the national economy 
SOCioo, 
ie ‘economic implications of urban land development Policies; basic stud 
aS g ; - 
€ es Methods of eq inomic analysis Prerequisite: Econ 217-18 or equiva 
3 
à n 
211 Metho, Permission of instructor Fall 
Stud ods of Urban and Regional Analysis I (3 Preston 
o y of basi, Statistical procedures and their interpr tations, introduction 
a | pr ur 
Ope Search methods a; ata collection and mana ent, microcomputer 
s 
r 
Dui ations 4nd statistica] problem solutions. 7 irse establishes a com 
er c — j - : ~: 
2 Ments Pot that the st ident utilizes s Ibsequently in all course assign 
12 *all) 
Method. x 
Intre | ^md, rban and Regional Analysis II Fuller 
X uction to meth. P 3 j SL nd forecast populati n 
*mplo k “enod ised analyze, estimate ind recast populatic 
Cohorts income, ar 1 vth and development. Includes 
‘Oho ono grow I 
Sign survival cat ( tient ey sam 8 and questionnaire de 
(S » Shift share 1 case <td. nethod: $ gifs &RP 211 
215 4 Pring) 1 tudy m i0ds. Frerequi £1 
«15 dv 
|. vanced pj, 
Invest; zati Planning Problems (4 McGrath 
indin ^ ' of complex ble f the metropolit egi analysis of 
O0p, it ormi tatio t proposa ind presentation of n aterial to faculty ind 
. a 
Stud "Dg group. Multidiscinii, ary team and indiv 1ai planning projects 
OL punar . 
à NStry, € 3m Dorato y tee, $20. Prerequ site: U&RP 203 or permission of 
218 M r K 
: etro ita a 
Mult lisci, li — Regional Planning (3 Fuller 
P inary tud t the methods of regiona inalysis and process of 


SN) 


f projects of regio ial scale requiring prob 
Laboratory fee, 


(Spring) 


141 Federal and State l rban Policy Development (3 McGrat 
contemporary trends in the evolution ol federal and stal? 
programs affecting urban gt ywth and develop: 
among units o! 
rmi5 


development 


regional planning 
and plan formulation 


lem analysis, synthesis 
$20. Prerequisite: l &RP 203 and 212 or permission of instructor 


Studio course 


Investigation ol 


governmental runt tions and 


( nships 


in evolving 
U&RP 201 or P! 


Prerequisite 


function 


ment policy. Plant 
and metropolitan agencies 


federal, state 
sion of instructor (5pring salt 
242 International Urban Planning (3 ye 
Examination and comparison oi the theories of and approat hes to urba 
planning in various t ountries. Analysis of the types o! planning and develol 
ment techniques employed and their effectiveness A pplicability of " 
approaches and methods within the context o! the American urban planni”: 
U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) "ale 


process. Prerequisite 


I 
251 Housing and Community Development: Conce 
theories, concepts, prin iples 


An examination of the 


methods for managing the plannin 
f their development and housing 


pts and Methods (3) Aic 
and analy he 


basic 
aC 
appro? 1 
, an? 


which cities 
need ) yply 
eeds. Housing SUPE oul" 


ntory methods, c0" nd 


process 


resolution o 
„t analysis, physical ir 


demand conditions, marke 
ity facility planning and impact analysis, commercial revitalization T 
neighborhood theory and dynamics Prerequisite U&RP 201 oF permiss!' 
instructor (Fall Gal? 
252 Housing and Community Development: 
pd 


ng 8 
to contemporary housing ro 


The application of theory and 

development issues. E xamination of federal policies he P 
lities, redevelopment and adaptive reuse proje? T 

Case studies and field trips Prerequis 


Case Studies and Applications (3 
i methodology 


community 
grams, community faci 
the role of the private sector 


permission yf instructor Spring 


51 OI 


255 Urban Housing (3] 
Principal issues affecting t 
housing costs 


: nc 
Iv of housing p pse 
ition and © nel 
involve? 


he demand for and supp 
tenure options, rehabilit 
sector ir 


( Summer) Galt 


home financing 
tion, market dynamics and requirements, 
Prerequisite: U&RP 251 or permission of instructor 
256 Neighborhood Dynamics (3) 
Residential location decisions as they 
Middle class, elderly, and minority mobility patterns 
condominiums, and histori preservation. 


a public 


affect land use 


tion, dislocation 

U&RP 201 or permission of instruc tor (Summer "n 
257 Fiscal Policy and Urban Planning (3) rn for ^ | 

Consideration of munic ipal fis al conditions and their implic ge jand P 

planning. Examination of capital projects financing, tax policy f gp 20! 

ind fiscal impact analysis ot urban development Prerequisite: ey 

permission of instructor (Fall) 

258 Advanced Urban Development Economics (3) 

Analysis of case studies of large-s« ale deve lopment pro) 
hension of financial, political legal, and tex hnical € 

straints inherent in the urban development process Prert 

or permission of instructor (Fall) (3) 

259 Economic, Social, and Legal Aspects of Urban Development devel? 
Same as BAd 225. Examination oi the forces that shape urb , aluste P i 
introduction to market analysis methods and tec hniques t0 s whie tf, | 
feasibility; study of the institutional and legal framewor with! ^ "T ? 
development occurs and that influences controls land values ie publ 
ment potential; and analysis of roles and re ponsibilitie® e 

(Fall) 


in the urban development process 


private sector 


AN AND REGIONAL PLANNIN( 459 
261 Community Planning and Design: Conc epts and Methods (3) 
Inve /! perceptual, social. nl 

perceptual ial 


stigation ¢ 
and design. Fy 


Greene 
physical, and aesthetic factors in planning 


Traction Of users 


and the environment, principles 
and process of commur ty design, visual analysis evaluation and implemen 
tation tex hniques Pre sit 


e: URRP 203 or pe 
(Fall) 


rmission of instructor 
) 
452 ( 


ommunity Planning and Design: 


Greene 
ase Studies and Applications (3 
Planning ind design studi apy tion of community design principles ind 
Process te typical problems of mmunity change ar 1 development Labora 
‘ lory fee, $20 Prerequisite U&RP 261 or permissior t instructor Spring) 
263 Community Preservation and Design Studio (3 Greene 
Nterdis iplinary studi lass: applicat t the techniques and 
histori, 


methods of 
preservatior 


n, urban planning 


I using ar immunity development 
“Ommunity design, and other lisciplines to problems of re Vitalizing urban 
areas. Surveys inventories, analyses. f tation of proposals, and presenta 
lion to faculty operat groups. Laboratory fee, $20 Prerequisite 
J e 

on U&RP 201 or per ission of instructor Summer 
464 Urb : : i : 
.TDan Development Planning and Design (3 Greene 
vame as BAd 228 Apr ation of planning/design prin ples and techniques 
"1 à studio laboratory environment eld reconnaisance and graphic tech 
niques applied to projects in site selection s te analysis, concept formulation 
and site Planning in an urban context. Pul private sector issues are 
addressed in the preparation of a project development proposal Prerequisite 
Bad 225 U&RP 259 ind BAd 226; must be t aken concurrently with BAd 227 
2974 (Spring) 
"doma Hist 
storic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3 
Olnt 


Longstreth 
Offering t the Urban Plannir 


ng Department | the 


and Reg 


les Program. Same as Hist 2/7—78. Exploration of s ope and 
qurpose of the preservation m "vement in the 1 nited States with foc us on 
pres, Pnents from the 1960s to the present. Topics include the emergence of 
toward thon theories n the 19th entury reiationships between attitudes 
TBanizat * past and toward design, the intent and impact of legislation 
icanca Onal dynamics approaches to documentation, the conc ept of signif 
representa. preservatior as an instrument of change Discussions with 
oo, lecture atives of Organizations and public agencies supplement class 
?90 Sicar. (Academic vear 
Experim rODics in Urban and Regional Planning 3 Staff 
20e tep ated i ~ offeri 18; new course topics and tea hi methods May be 
55 Re. arch nce for credit Fall or spring 
Ditecteg Methods | Staff 
: develo research and investigation of specia! problems in community 
338 Direc ett. May be 


- led : ' Tepeated once for credit Fall and spring 

300 Thesi x Readings and Research in Urban and Regional Planning (3) Staff 
all Research (2 

(Fal) , n (3 


É Staff 
Fount and sprin 
h Gro 
Fou i Up 
Bre 
‘qu UD ¢ 
A. lag ph Ourse 
Mp : They , o5 an Primarily for q ral student 1 are offered as the deman 
late are Ope , — 
D an n to selectad mas tudent« etition approved by the 
l4 
486... 
"Min 
: Pu >. 
Insti. à blic -Priv ate Sector Staff 
! ana} i " Relationships 
bI 
nderg and E: ase Of alternative theoretica trameworks for describing 
andi ' 
Publi, ind 2S. and pred ting the nature, values, and actions of American 
Struc Ig privat, Dstitutiong Problems potentials, and alternatives for 
; Jü 
SOciet o bli d private institut na! arrangements to meet the needs of 
9quisit, 
doct 


ral degree indidacy status 


X SQA 


TION 


460 COURSES OF INSTRUC 
198 Advanced Reading and Resear h (arr.) suf 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the gene May 

be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
stall 


(Fall and 


ral examination 


199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
j 


Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated tor credit 


spring) 


WOMEN’S STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS | Jd 

Assistant Professor P.M. Palmer (Director) 

Adiunct Assistant Professor R Spalter-Roth 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.B. Pratt 

Committee on Women's Studies pM 
P.H.M. Lengermant: ^" 


M.M. Cassidy, B.L. Catron, K Hamel, J.O. Horton 


l. Brennan 
A. Romines, R. Spalter-Roth, S.L. Wok hik 


Palmer, S. Ridder 
gra 
and Sciences offers two interdisciplinary pro rts 


ld of women's studies and Master 0 ted 
omen's studies Both are dire, ts 


aculty from various depa 


The Graduate School of Arts 
leading to the degrees of Master ot Arts in the fie 
the field of public policy with a concentration in w 
s Studies and draw upon 1 


yersons in the community ol 
jons 
the contributio y 


in 
by the Committee on Women 
within the University and resource Į 
programs seek to examine and integrate 

the historical and ¢ ontemP uy 
evaluate and form". i 


]vis' 
1 at oals 


The women’s studies 


established academic disciplines to an understanding of 


role and status of women, and to provide training 
equitable public policy for women Each student will work closely with ar 
meet individual research interests and profession® dies 


ith the director of the Wome? s 


necessary to 


designing a program to 
Prospective degree í andidates should consult w 


d bli 
of Arts in the field of Prof 


a bachelor’s deg ted the 


Program 
Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Master 


policy with a concentration in women's studies—Prerequisite 
an accredited college or university Students are expected to have comple 
prerequisites to graduate courses ( Arts and 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 0 stude!" 
with or without a thesis: ; na! É 


Sciences, and 36 semester hours of course work 


` 5, anc t 
ist take a common core of women s studies courses 5, a T, 


WStu 220, 221, 22: 
Policy oriented stud ; .B 
PSc 203; pay , WS" 

recommen ain 


mti 


211, 217, 247), 
240 mav be substituted for the core policy 
three courses, two must be in the same dis: ipline 
ciences, or public administration. Those pursuing the 


in addition to the core courses in 
economics, p 


analysis course (PS« re 
ities: ^, , ol 
which may be in the human è field A 


„r of Arts in 57 quas, 
— o rome studi of 
j]osoF tt 


women's studies must take 

othe i line (h te re PO uh 

ther discipline (history, literature ry con asi 
reh? 


other dist iplina 
a Masters 


semester hours in one 


ind 9 hours of electives. With permission 


sociology 


tions may be selected. All candidates are required to pass 

iT ior f 
Examination pal 
220 Perspectives on Women (3 Europe aid 
Survev of the historical development of feminist theory 1n ily on (or 
United States from the 1790s to the 1930s, focusing espec relopits c n 

> » de ^ 

to and critiques of basic assumptions of the € theor! 


responses 


science disciplines. Topical focus on the application o wore? 

explanation of sexuality, family, work and political roles 9 P 

(Fall) Spole of 
tive? ul 


1| 


221 Research Issues in Women's Studies | 


; pers f Í 
Analysis of the contribution of feminist or ge lations pe nods’ jn* 


. m 
humanities and social science disciplines to the issues an vie off 
clude a f° gis 
in 


research and social policy and practice Topics ade 
a critique and re-evaluation of traditional aC 


nder-re 


frameworks 


4nd analysis of 


urrent research on 
race 


especially in the areas of 
sexuality, work, poverty and social change (Fall) 
Feminist Theory (3) 
T leoretical 


ind for women 


N 
N 


Staff 
foundations of 


feminisn 


in the United States Theories and 
Proposals for change currently espoused. Although focus is primarily on 
Contemporary American feminism, some Third World and European thought 
À will be onsidered (Spring 
240 Women and Public Policy (3) Staff 
Gender inalysis of U.S government policies, such as 


equal employment 
9pportunity, So ial Security 


and the federal budget. Basic steps in systematic 
policy analysis and how such analyses ari iffected by juestions of gender 
241 vistributio ! of power and money Spring 
P 9men and the Law (3 


Legal Status 


Ridder 
educ ation } 


employment, media 
Spring) 


Of women. Er 


I Ital status 
iealth services, crime ind the ( 
Literature, and the Arts Romines 
às subject and bject. Examinatior f stereotypes 


Women. 


stitutio 


Oman 
Patterns 


themes, language 


* Symbolism in works by and about women. Particular attention 
zan 10 the woman as artist and the development of fe 
<60 W : 

9men in the 


criticism (Fall) 

American Work Force 

Joint Ollering of the American Studi 
TOgram Multi« 

Bender based d 


Outside it 


Palmer 
es Program and the Women's Studies 
šis Of women's role in the labor force and 


ns work in the home and 
in and out of tl 


ue work force; class 


lisciplinary an alys 


IVision of 


labor. Views of w 


interrelationships of women 
dillerences 
* Selected T opics (3) 


Bation 


(Spring) 


Pratt 
concern to women or 


| à Current policy issue of 


ES women's status in a Particul lal System 
Spring) 


Fall and 


n > 
dependent Study (3 Staff 
ay > n 
t y be repeated for credit Arrangements must be made wit} sponsoring 
) 283 " aculty member prior to re istrat 
Tacti : Seager, ns me : 
Stu ticum in Women's Studies (3 Staff 
Study 
Publi 2€ the hanging status of wome through supervised assignment to 
s i 
“toy IC and Private agencie engaged in polic y-making, education politica] 
I ^ 
x n 1 id researy l Plac ement arran 
Bistr 


re gements beg n the semester prior to 
295 ation for this course 


epe : , = : 
div; uo Research in Women's Studies arr.) Staff 
dua ibran or field research. Program ad r pr ] ritten 
) Urt j leid research rogram adviso s approval of a writte i 
“9939, TioPosal required 
esi " n 
The esearch 3) Staff 
Our. 
Preg ? lis 
e Sted be 
nt ? avai below Whicl emphasize the experience of w in the past and 
allah], 
Amc l > Ui nolan ( ege f lergraduate and graduate students 
ae 185 Hist 
Story of (men in America 
as 179 Wor Wor in America 
‘COn 141 nen in ( 


Hist 195 Wome, r SES ind 


Psy. inn Women u Uurope« H Mem 
30 Ps cho} F * FHHSI 
Rel 181 y “logy of Sex Differences 
Soc 155 Women In Western Relio 
‘Wig * Gender Roles 


461 


“SN 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1987-1988 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

School of Education and Human Development 
School of Government and Business Administration 


School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932 


— 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928 University of Wisco 


Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education p 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946 Ed.D. 1952, George Washington Universi 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education E 
1954, Catholic University 9 


B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M A 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 
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George Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20054 ent 
6508, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the De 
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History — Em 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences of the George Washingt 
University has a distinguished history that goes back more than a century 
a half. In March 1825 the School opened with the intention of build 
medical school commensurate with the progress and demands of à 
metropolis, and the improvement of service throughout the count? 
School, the eleventh oldest medical school in the country, has m gi 
responsibility by providing its students with a foundation in the e of 
sciences on which they have built careers in practice, teaching, rese@™”’ 
administration. 

In 1844 the School took on a new dimension when Con 
use of the Washington Infirmary. Thus, one of the earliest genera 
hospitals in the nation was established in Washington. . schol 

The distinguished history of the George Washington University got 
Medicine and Health Sciences closely parallels the academic advan 
medical progress of the nation. The School has contributed to both. |. 966: 

The George Washington University Medical Center, established al 
consists of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of edic] ae 
Health Sciences; the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the 
sity Hospital; the H.B. Burns Memorial Building, which houses t 
Faculty Associates; the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memoria 
and affiliated hospitals. ; 

In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs inal 
sciences, the name of the School was officially changed from the 
Medicine to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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4. co * ton of the student's fin: 
ply With a ju 
Student. rec rd : 


en consent only upon 
incial dependency); and 


licial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
notifying the student of this action 

© Univer. 1; 1 

Teqy St; nam, SSity will release the following d 
Of ki ; dates” local address, and telephone numt 
Stud ^; Cre ain ndance; school, college, 
1 r rs e 
, aniz, 

sity q ations an 


irectory information upon 
er; name and address of next 
or division of enrollment; field of 
arned; degrees earned: honors received: participation in 
erwise established by the Univer- 
and height, weight, and 


student wk joes 

"ased must file wr 
. e beg 

Dies of A, Ps 

n may be 


activities chartered or othe 
i " intercollegiate athletics); 
Ramat; athletic teams. A 


age of 
x 10N re 
Ristra, ele 


not wish such directory 
itten notice to this effect in the Office of the 
of each semester or session of enrollment 

Niversity’s full policy statement on the rele 


ase of student 
obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 
Right to Dism; 
les. SS. Students 
the Ps t is reser 


tug, Versit ved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
dent y c : $5 K p = , 
Or any class or classes wł 


enever, in the interest of the 
Right Diversity, the University administration deems it advisable 
t 
The U ange Rule 
Modi rsity 
i Sity ; 
ee chan, and Its college, schools. and divisions reserve the right to 
" the quirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
Right, © proper authorities may determine 
M 
ake 
Me wh ~ leseryag p. . 
Wh Ver A. by the L niversity to make changes in programs without 
u^ rcumstances warrant such changes 
9rsit 


Y Poli 
e Univer . licy 9n Drugs 
3 Sit 
the that y Cannot condone 


a Tos 1 
le emic "Tibe 


violations of law. including violation of those 
€ co Possession. 


mu use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
bo 
Missa] fium ? should know that administrative action, which may 
) . a Mee 
i m the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 


rom the University, may be taken to protect the 
' and the rights of others 


lSMisg; 
8 of > assa] f 
the Universi, 


12 School of Medicine and Health sciences — 


The Libraries 
the 
| of using the University’s Gelman Library and al 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, an vel 
students are welcome to browse at their leisure A card denoting appr? A 
semester must be presented when books 


Students have the privileg 


enrollment for the current 
)orrowed for outside use e 
with th 


All students using the libraries are expected to be familiar 
regulations governing their use, which are available at each library: 


Property Responsibility i 
A Lost P 


t responsible for the loss of personal property. r 
ffice- 


The University is no 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security O 


Fees and Financial Regulations = 
ation 0M 
n 


of the oper T 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost 
rifts from alu 


Universitv. Income from endowment funds, grants, and § 4 
A 
p1% 


friends of the institution makes up the difference 
n ] for the 
were adoptec 


l'he following fees and financial regulations 


summer sessions and the academic year 1988—89 


Tuition Fees nt 
go 
$2 
For M.D. candidates, for the academic ye nd 
For M.F te 
; ; > $4 785 5 
Fa emesters, each semester hour, to a maximum of $4,1" i 
oii 
per P 
Summer sessions, each semester hour 
For students in undergraduate health sciences programs 
N 9^ 
Marvin Center Fee (charged all students registered on npus : 
Each semester hour, to a maximum of $100.50 per semester r 
ory 


fees such as l 


urses additional 
the course 


Additional Course Fees—lIn certain 


I erial tee are cI Xd by semester as indicated in > la 
9 a the y 
yreakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount pr vided for im rine 
fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charges as are de 
department concerned 4 
"T 
ter facili "m i 
Computer Usage Fees charged for courses that use the compu + seré? 
University App icable fees are li d in the Schedule of ( lasses for eae 
d 
aximum computer usage fee 18 $100 for any semester cot 
um ji? 
d 


Cost of Textbooks and Equipment for M.D. Candidates 


textbooks and equipment (such as a microscope, drawing materials, sol 
i imate yi 
] uniforms) is appro* 400. Mie" 


hemocytometer, and 


thermometer, stethoscope 
$400; and fourth year: Shool: 


first vear, $900; second year, $700; third ye 


il 


^ : at 
must be provided by the student; rentals are not available from t s 
Pd 
, qurin’ ] 

rsity p 

*M.D. candidates who take courses offered by other divisions of the l niver? T 


rogram t , 
ecific rates 


s rate of $291 per semester hour and loca 


sessions pay the summer sess 


health sciences students vary by p 


l'uition fees for undergraduat 
with the Office of Health Sciences Programs Administration for sp 
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lic ad candidate), nonrefundable $40.00 
— fee (M.P H. candidate nonrefundable 30.00 
a Mà : a 
no an fee undergraduate degree or certificate candidate), 
dva, cfündable 30.00 
ance á . 
read tuition de posit "ged each entering or 
f; . : ; 

A misgi mitted ful] time undergraduate student 100.00 
88ion ta, D0 
Late. T tests when required 15.00 

gistr. 

Durji tation fee, for failure to register within the desigr ated period 

Durin® first week of classes 25.00 

uring sa, 

After £j "cond and third weeks of classes 50.00 
Lat “Pay urd week of classes (if permitted 100.00 
> "ymae P " 

i inia Dent feg See Payment of Fees, below 15.00 

for non, statement tee, for reinstatement after f nancial encumbrance 
Payme SS 
Returned qr iym nt of fees (see Payment of ] ees, below 35.00 
Incompi - fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted. 
ete ; 1 pert) 4 
Sp Cla] Coly " or returned by the bank for any reason 15.00 
“Olumbj- Y : - 
Qualify e. lan ( ollege of Arts and Sciences departmenta 1 to 
Or rece g TAE . "m e 
Wwa; T both IVing anding), waiver of requirement, b 
p, vere 50.00 
p elish t poation to qu placement 20.00 
“brats h he Iternationa] tuder hen required 15.00 
the e dl eck-out fee iboratory by 
Coy Ine date set | homi "4 
Tse befi a chemistry A 
at elore the end of th j " "5 2 
Tr the Next ], t d of the sem > laboratory 7 

“N8crint fa, ratory period 10.00 

Repl; ee hes " € 
Cement f] 2.00 

0 ‘ 
98t or stolen Picture identification card 2.00 


: "campus courses in the University entitles each student 

(4) s e vices oreity privileges: (1) the use of the University libraries; 
Hagop iss te ES Career Services Center; (3 gymnasium privileges; 
St t the stud a athletic contests, unless otherwise specified: (5) the 
d, t Health EE newspaper; 6) medical attention as described under 

Sor ig dismi ervice, l'hese privileges terminate when the student with- 
Pay -assed from the University 

E of Fees 
tm D. py A 
stg Tal ine m. The annual tuition fee for the M.D. prog 


Stallme 
Of gets Who "Ime nts on or 


ram is payable in 
- " 

before reg 

Tegiste 


egistration day for each semester M.D. 

Ph Rivers: Y ar . during the summer for courses offered in otl i 

"loe, Ysiciq Assi Charged the regular summer tuition and other fees 

Mop bet Physician oet Program. The annual tuition for the nurse practi- 

Pogram re Fegigtya ao Stant programs is payable in three equal installments 
S das tOr eac > > 3 AM 

"" 0t) Side d r each semester. T 


ier divisions 


‘he summer sessions portion of the 
"Bes Wil] er Pro ma regular semester. 
Which the® assessed on: Except for those programs listed above, tuition and 
Pay, Sty ent - “ach semester on the basis of the program of studies for 
ato, Je egister 
| nd nt p S 


Mave p lässeg icies, No Student is permitted to complete registration or 
"Dàrges are paid or until arrangements for payment 
fees for each semester, as described above, are 
at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each 
5e made payable to George Washington Univer- 
Identification number in the upper left corner. 


I 
g 
O O ü 


The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maint 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charge | 
student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payme” 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registr? fot 
permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except or d 
payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half 0? 
before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and sp? 
semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid de? 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is ms" 
10-month payment plan is also available. vert 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships NT 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not perm! 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges & č 
the value of the tuition awards by $2,000 or more. Under such circums% ed 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the : d 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment e lí 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automa” , j 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest € will be 
8 percent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past oe enc 

ally ^j 


financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financt at 
t con’ 


withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, @F 
other academic information until the account is settled. In addition 
tions for institutional and federal financial aid cannot be proces 
encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have 
Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts 
University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 
must be referred to a collection service will be assessed all col 
including fees charged by the collection agency 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged 
registered for credit. 

Acceptance by the University of a student’s fees doe 
obligate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept t * rese 
any subsequent semester or summer session, and the right 1$ 
require the withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest 0 
or the School, the Executive Committee of the Medical Cen 
advisable to do so. 

Returned Check Policy. A student whose check is returned d 
bank for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If uer 
paid within 15 days, the student's account will be financially 
with the same restrictions and penalties as for late paymen 


above. » payin 
One-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan. Undergraduate studen ing gem 


payment is made for the full academic year at the time of fall re 
the 1988-89 rate, students choosing this plan would pay 
semesters instead of $9,570 

GWU Monthly Payment Plan. The University's Monthly r 
available to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate gan 
University will establish an account and mail payment coupon aca 
for use to ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers & 
(excluding summer sessions) and requires ten mon 


upper limit of tuition may receive a discount for the SP 
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y. Payments must be received by the 10tl 
* made after May to use this plan 
7 ar. 

e account current to th 


1 of each month. If a 
, all missed payments must be made 


e time participation is initiated. There is no 
S no interest for using the plan if all ayments are made as 
Scheduled. f e I t pa! 
Co, ed : : 
Progr. mme "cial Prepaid and Deferred Payment I 
^ A parents who wish 
in tha e: Terms and condit 
© contract. F 
‘ing: 


"lans. Several commercial 
to pay for college on a monthly basis are 
ions vary, but most provide 


a life insurance policy 
details and applications. 


‘or specific address inquiries to the 


t Zdu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 5508, 
nsured 


Wilmington, Del. 19899 
02108 Tuition Payment Plans, 


53 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass 


; Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y 0007 
àn Program. ( 


X 
/onsumer Credit Department. Riggs National 


g 
it 0 Vermont Ave., N.W.. Washington. D.C 20005 
3 y 
Uitio v Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H 03301 
ne, Mar, d National Rank 
Box 1954 land National Bank 


3 » Consumer Banking Division, P.O 
» Baltimore, Md 21203 


Wit 
hdrawals and Refunds 


"Dbliea,: 2 
Sch “ations for witha l| f J f 74 
"ned le m Withdrawal from the Un versity or for change in class ^ 
get tor is r be made ın person or in writing to the dean Notification to an i 
fice of Stu pot an acceptable notice Financial aid recipients must notify the 
Pact auth, ent Financial Aid in writing 
p ester t rized Withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of 
Ollo : ution Charsec . E un: PY Er ignem "nth 
i Wing sch arges and fees will be made in accordance with the 
uiti n d, edule for the fall and spring semesters. No refund of the $100 

posit p 5 

Sit regu 


ired of entering undergraduate students is granted 
fio: 


+ Or before Friday of t} 


4 on or before Fr 


t week classes 90! 


1 Week of classes 75% 
9n or before Friday of the fifth week of classes 50% 
alter the Aft} é f 1SSes None 
5 Wit} s : ne Nn week of classe ne 
c tdrawn ra 
3 Re, ks ma at: If the change in program results in a lower tuition 
P 3 e z , , l " 
an culation. und Schedule above applies to the difference 
8 Pova, "G ; 
hd fi od Ser Boverning student withdrawals as they re 


ate to residence hall 


Service oh... 
Ce charges are c lease arrangements 


contained in the specifi 


Ref 
tefi Und 
“Und. Polic " : f i : ; 
"ain AS adopicits of the q niversity are in conformity with guidelines for 
gj ® that inan Y the American ( 'ouncil on Education. Federal regulations 
ag well” for that cal aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid 

Se : P men ; " ` 

ly, “mester’s attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid 
DN no Cage Will tu; | l 

Auth “ition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
Riva Oriza 

Aaa ation 

St, Student _ Withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
Make batts are an does not have a clear financial record 

anki E ar PUraged to provide tk 


eir own cash funds until they can 


ements in the community 


pd 


— 


1 ife 
The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student p 


services, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s 10 of 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the 0 " 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Ed 
tional Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, Internation 
dent Services, Student Activities, Career Services Center, Student des 
Service, and Disabled Student Services. More detailed information on 
and other activities is contained in the Student Handbook. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians ee 
practitioners, and physician assistants who are capable of addressing "T 
students' medical problems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arran Man! 

appointment or, during certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis 
routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Service là | or 
Allergy shots, immunizations, and various lab tests are done at litt y? 
charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis intervention, and short-term theraP 
available by appointment. t ea 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student e 

1 of the Um 
student. nity” 


h Univer? of 
* nrolled 18 


receive treatment at the Student Health Service. 

campus programs and the Continuing Engineering E ! 

eligible. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside 

Health Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory work, an 

private physicians) are the responsibility of the student. ed for J 
Health and Accident Insurance. The University has arrang for 

endorsed group health and accident insurance, on an elective basin ot 

students. Interested students should consult the Student Healt 

Office of the Dean of Students. 


Residence Halls and Food Service 


The University’s residence halls and food service are ope 
the regular academic year (late August through early 
therefore, not a useful option for most students in the School o! i 
Health Sciences. Information on residence halls and food service 
from the office of Housing and Residence Life, Rice Hall, fourth 
Street, N.W. This office also maintains listings of private housini 
the metropolitan area. 


rated on the 
ay edicit 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center is the campus com 
services and recreational and social opportunities for 


o 
munity cente" 
students 


The Marvin Center Governing Board, re 
University community, plays an important role in t 


16 


by Ww : 
Y Wo à : ; 
Brocade closely with the center's staff in the review and development of the 
ures and Policies that direct the operation of the center 
Facili i 
ties 
Wal 
Wa G. Ross Hall 
‘alter M 
facil: G. Ross Hall, opened in 1973, houses the teaching and laboratory 
Itieg Or s d Ci 
Ceupies , T students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It 
area ig |. Clty block on the northwest ed 


; ge of the University campus; its total 
~ Spproxin 


lately feet, or more than 10 acres 


550.000 square 
Ucati 
h onal Support Services 


and services supports the 
48 of the Medical Center. Cox 
"Se Services include the 
Audiovisual Education a 
anges f n Office Provides consulta 
Sii diplay of 

Phy, illus 3 are av 


educational, clinical, and 
rdinated by the Associate Dean 
following 

nd Services (Frank D. Allan, Ph.D., 
tion in the use of 


audiovisual materials 
ailable 


nonprint media and 
and programs. Its production 


stra to students, faculty, and staff and include photogra- 
Dire, ice "m 8 television studio, and photoduplicating services 


ctor) This cademic Computer Service 
üg, evaj, S Office offe 

Cal a ià aluation of stu 

library 1 credi 


Toce, 
searg ures 


in such areas as educational 
registration, continuing medi- 
management, and automation of 
and inventories. The office also supports small data bases 

} ‘require interactive data mainten 
' Scanned, and it can transmit d 
Or more sophisticated 


ance or use forms 
ata to the University’s 
ua? for Word n. processing. The office also has 
! “ations 44. Processing and serves as an interface for computer-assisted 
rsity, ateria] from Massachusetts General Hospital and Ohio State 
) ' Office include an on-line optical scanner (NCS 7001), a 
the pent an on computer using the ANSI STANDARD MUMPS language 
Up sity lenta rs RJE 3780 communications link to the IBM 4341 in 
Schoo) cations be 1 "s Academic and Administrative ( omputing, a Gandalf 
ta dedic acuity 


ic: . y to connect terminals from various locations of the 
ated lines 


using high-speed modems. and several dial-up ports 

( e t 

Ed alice of p „Elephone network 

Nent ion Works ge (Rhonda M. Goldberg, M.A., Director). The Office of 

Wal “onducts * faculty and students to improve the educational environ- 
Pa Ment of a. aluations of courses and curricula and works toward the 

Diet mmeip Ve Systems for evaluating student performance. 

Dhr, 2. The li Orb Health Sciences Library (Shelley Bader, M.L.S., 

^ Xin, l rary : g 

ery; a ary 


7 8 collectio cludes > the 20,000 v "S E 
N ices th Y 1,400 Serial, aon includes more than 120. volumes and 
Qua. "hat c, Serials. The library 


accese . also offers computerized on-line 
melf EDLINg "^ à number of bibliographic and information data bases, 
Etam arb ibrar. Cduced by the National Library of Medicine (NLM). The 

ili a Participates in NLM’s Regional Medical Library Pro- 
TVBS Interlibrary borrowing 
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18 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


The George Washington University Hospital 


The George Washington University Hospital, adjacent to the School of M 49 
cine and Health Sciences, is an acute-care facility with 511 adult ane: 
pediatric beds. The hospital serves as the primary teaching site for studen” 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and for more than 400 phys 
participating in the 19 accredited postgraduate training programs 0 u^ 
the Medical Center. The hospital records approximately 20,000 patient 4 
sions each year and provides a broad range of tertiary care services 
equally broad-based patient population. E 
The Medical Faculty Associates (MFA) is a private group practice coated 
exclusively at the hospital and are ake 
physicians pal 
up the presen s 
medical specialties, adi 
pathology, anesthesiology, and emergency Yer 
receive approximately 141,000 patient office visits annu 
medicine group staffs the hospital emergency unit—one f 
city—and contributes another 48,000 visits per year. The 
offices are consolidated in the 13-story H.B. Burns Me 
adjacent to the University Hospital pe?! 
The George Washington University Health Plan (GWUHP), a and! 
maintenance organization, opened in 1972 to provide patient care ep 
provide students and house staff with educational experience 1n P 
health plan setting. The GWUHP has more than 20,000 subscribers: 


y 


The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 


This building houses a computerized multitest facility that is 


physicians for patient evaluation, the intensive care unit researc 


the radiation safety office. 


Affiliated Hospitals 


Children’s Hospital National Medical Center. Children’s 
site for the School’s Department of Child Health and Develop 
comprehensive clerkship experience for third-year students an rim 
elective opportunities in the fourth year. The hospital provides "T 
tertiary care to children in the greater Washington area an 
center for children throughout the world. 

Fairfax Hospital. This 656-bed voluntary community 
part of a four-hospital system, serves a burgeoning suburban are? 4 W 
all clinical services, including psychiatry. Fairfax Hospital | facili 
internship program, a school of medical technology, and clinic? ^ and Be. 


x : ` - Medicine 
school of practical nursing. Students of the School of Medici pag 
Sciences serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and e ing if e 
cal C" 


Fairfax Hospital is an affiliated hospital for residency traini 
A. 


teachin 


ity Medi 


and gynecology in the George Washington Univers! 
gram. 
Holy Cross Hospital. Holy Cross, a 450-bed hospi 
campus that provides students with firsthand exposure . 
medicine in the community. It is a private, voluntary faci 
full range of medical, surgical, and pediatric services for 8 


tal, is 8 "T 


Committees 19 


; . The hospital has consistently had 
H metropolitan area 

“onal Naval Medical Center. 
: ~a, Maryland. i: a 500-bed gene 
Speciali Serv x x 


one of the highest occupancy 


al Center, 
a wide range of 
and educational programs. Medical care 
and their dependents. 
ardiovascular surgery as well 
The teaching staff directs int 

25 specialties 
Hospital. Saint Elizat 
ablished by an 1852 
la. Medical students 


as 
ernship, residency, and 
""HZabeths eths Hospital, formerly a fe 


deral 
Act of Congress, 


1$ now operated by 
at George Washington University 
f Saint Elizabeths for part of their clinical psychiatric 
ng research program is conducted at the hospital under a 
ement with the National Institute of Mental Health. The 
àn up-to-date health sciences library 
4 dministration Medical Center. 

neurology, 


COOper ; ^* Continui 
hospit, ] e arrang 
Maintains 


This 708-bed medical center has 
and psychiatry bed services. Other clinical 
nuclear medicine. laboratory pathology), rehabili- 
» and radiation therapy. A 120-bed nursing home has recently 
any time, 140 residents and nearly 100 medica] students are 
8 at the VAMC under the supervision of 120 full-time staff 
a number of part-time staff physicians. consultants, 

Specialized-care programs 
Bram. art surgery, radiation the 
tion ser ington 


adiology, 
tees; pened. At 
Ing trainin 
PP Ns a 

atteng: an 
and 
include drug and alcohol 
rapy, and an extensive dialy- 


Hospital Center. This 821 -be 


Ve d private, not-for-profit institu- 
Teg, 8 the ora, b 
sen ateh, 7. Breater W ashington area through patient care. teaching, and 
ag its, the ¢ ed intensive care tower supports the trauma and medical 
tant burn serology and open-heart Surgery programs, and the area’s only 
addi ties exce ice. The center offers approved postgraduate programs in all 
M ton, clin; pt Psychiatry and pediatrics for 205 residents and fellows. In 
edi Mica] rot à; 
cal tech loos tations 


r teaching 


» programs are provided for nurses, 
Ogists. Y 
Bists, X-ray technicians, and other allied I 


1ealth professionals. 


r1 erem and Ethics—< 
Abbai Health P : dvanced Standing—F Abramson (Chair 
Time ds params R. Rosenthal Chair 

C n d motions, T > , 
D; Albert (7 and Tenure—\ 


t. Simon (Chair 


Cohn (Chair 

Co lc. lair 

Mtiny; ations x 

Etue itg edic]. ducational Resources—L Affronti (Chair 
Elten ional "b “ducation A. Wasserman (Chair 


tal 


l a 
: aluation J. Egan Chair 


a ann ` : 
" dlie p Medion Ed G. Oliver (Chair 
St elat; “ducati : 
p, ent - tiong : tion (i 


Molinari (Chair 
Chair 


aW) 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish i 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific ; 
poses and to promote the general welfare of the University. at 
Membership in the association is conveyed automatically to anyone ^ 
has been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone he 
has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who hasle 3 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligib ; 
membership. m: 
A Governing Board, composed of members representing the const ] 
alumni of the University's schools and colleges, directs the activities © 4 
association. The voluntary leadership of the association works closely ¥ 
staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out association affairs. 
association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


Medical Alumni Association 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Associa 1 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as the George "oil 
ton University Medical Society. The purposes of the association are i 
constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the School 0 
Health Sciences and to promote the welfare of the School, 
George Washington University Hospital, and its trainees. duat f 
The membership of the association consists of all M.D. degree grå sach 
the School; current members and, on application, past members OF ^ ho ho 
staff of the School who hold doctoral degrees; and doctors of medicine shing 
had one or more years of postgraduate training in the George "oM? 
University Hospital. Junior membership is granted to all students P 
degree program. : 
The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the 
Medicine and Health Sciences. 997-88 a 
The following alumni served on the association council for I 3 


tion, incor 


Stephen Pappas, M.D. 1956, President David R. Notes, M.D 


Wayne D. Blackmon, M.D. 1978 Alvin Parrish, M.D. 1 
William H. Cooper, M.D. 1949 Julius S. Piver, M.D. 
Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 David H. Robb, MDs 
Jack Kleh, M.D. 1944 Elijah W. Titus, Jt 9 
Ronald Kurstin, M.D. 1971 John Umhau, M.D. 1 
Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 Allan Zellis, M.D. 19 


Allen Mondzak, M.D. 1961 


BF se 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree Progra™ 


Admission — 
The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sem 
seeks to admit intellectually gifted, empathetic, and mature students ted 
have the capacity to excel in the science and art of medicine. UP an 
information on admission requirements, the application process, the fie 
and the curriculum is provided in a brochure available from the School's fully 
of Admissions. Applicants are encouraged to review this document care" 


Admission Requirements 


program, applicants must hav 

semester hours at an accredited U 

education. Professional school credit may be the 

minimum requirement only if the credit has already bee def the 

applicant’s college or university toward a bachelor’s degree. = tance 

quarter system, a credit is two-thirds of a semester hour.) In most ins exit 

applicants should complete four full years of undergraduate study; “ene 

tional applicants are accepted upon completion of the minimum requ Gef 
Exceptional students with three years of undergraduate work 1? odi 


Washington University's Columbian College may be admitted to aere 
school and receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor of Medicine 


page 25). t wi” 
An early selection program enables George Washington Uni ore y? 
graduates to apply to the medical school at the end of the sophor ort 
Those students accepted create a broad and vigorous program age. ME 
promote intellectual growth during their last two years in co jette 
graduation, they may enter the M.D. program. Applications an for 
evaluation are due in mid-May. Contact the Office of Admission 
detailed information. : ait 
e í A ry ê 
The following course work must be completed with satisfac red. 
ment before the applicant can be certified for matriculation. famili 
science courses must include sufficient laboratory work to ensure 
with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. of I? 
Biology—eight semester hours, including two semester ho ; 
tory, in general biology or zoology, but not in botany. | mist!) Wh 
Chemistry—eight semester hours of general inorganic che of 100 
may include qualitative analysis), including two semester how a 
and six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including tet 
Physics—eight semester hours, including at least two Se 
laboratory. whi 
English—six semester hours in composition and literature, oo 
the standard introductory college courses or their equivaler imum aia 
The number of required courses has been kept to 8 "E al mol 
college students to pursue their own interests in ept ajor are yl 
socia 3 


versity 


committee has no preference with regard to the applican 
Applicants with majors in the arts, humanities, an 

admissible as applicants with science majors. The com 
however, that work in the student’s chosen area of concent 
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2 
he ; 

re 
0f gi Wired Science courses w 
t achievement 


ill reflect scholarly interests 
Applic 

( Cé 3 

(MCA: p ants must 


and show evidence 
submit scores on the Medical College Admission Test 
Scores will be valid only if the test was taken within three 
date of expected matriculation 


APlication Procedure 


Fo E 

from t r Admission to the 
of false ice of Admissior 
the 3 - misleading 

discov, ‘cation Process wi] 
Bounds ^ after entrance 
: S ISmissa] o 
Servic Schoo] 


First-Year Class. Application f 
1s. All applicants are re 
information on applic 


orms are available 
minded that the submission 
ation forms or in connection with 
l be grounds for rejection 
into the School or 
r for re vocati 
Participates in the American Medical Colle 
ice (Aye, d the , i 
pained ont AS). Applications for a place in tl 
"üshi Pto" from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts 
b J.( - 20036. When completed, this 
ication. distribution te 
admi A eadline i. 
18g i ne is 
When Ù sought 
8 D it rece;,, i ; ; i ; : 
ud € ap ju celves the AMCAS application, the Office of Admissions will 
raced on ty cant à supplemental application requesting information not 
i, ned With ¢ AMCAS application. The supplemental application must be 


asked ecember « e nonrefundable supplemental application fee $40) no later 
«Ug , 
vite t Submit 


If such submission is 
award of a degree, it will be 
in of the degree 
ge Application 
ne first-year class can be 
Avenue, N.W., Suite 301, 
application is returned to 
Schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS 
November 15 of the year preceding that for which 


: After these materials are reviewed, some applicants will be 
etters of evaluation. The admissions committee will then 
candidates to come for personal interviews Appli- 
` the committee's final decision as soon after the 
- Although it does not assume an obli 
it if ; Ous credentials. the admissions office 


gation to report 
It is 
lu, he Schoo) "'Oted that necessary credentials 


will try to contact the 


% Bl ale ls are missing 

With the’ aPplicant. participates in the AMC AS Early Decision Program. 
Ware A AMCAS h i Ould read the AM( AS information booklet included 
Pere hat (1) Em ication materials Early decision applicants should be 
"Dblie 68 that for must submit their applications by August 1 of the year 
eive ‘Ong and all Ich admission is sought, and (2) their supplemental 
LN d by the Om letters of recommendation and transcripts must be 

A licae; "ce of Admissions no later than September 1 


Decisions on 
y October 1 and no later than October 15 
AMCAS information booklet and to the 
from the School of Medicine and Health 
Onta. PPlication ons for the most up-to-date information available at 
os Pap "neq in th n. Details included in those sources supersede informa- 
Wd; Admis i I8 Bullet n 

dni, n With aq ith Advan, 
bm ne (Mp p anced 


. “ations ; 

di Plicants iy mat 

Seis, long broch ould refer to the 
Ces Op, OChure a, 

the in? Office ure available 


ally made b 


'ed Standing. Informa 


tion and applications for 
Standing should be 


^ obtained from the Office of 
Appi: » Wash Bram), School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 2300 | 
‘lige lication ington, Dc 20037 
leg ntsp. May be. , «^ Y " 
A first F advan. submitted for either the second or third year. 
Wisg, ar of study. Standing must meet all requirements for admission to 
" Re uire : in the S hool of Medicine and Health Sciences (see 
"hts 


All applicants, except those currently enrolled in 


ealth Sciences 


: i ed : +1} be 
Doctor of Medicine degree programs at U.S. or Canadian schools, wi 
required to record scores on each subtest of the Medical Science Know! 

Profile. gl 


All applicants must submit the advanced standing application and cil 
application fee by mid-May, three letters of recommendation, and f 
Science Knowledge Profile or National Board of Medical Examiners sco wil 
accepted, official transcripts will be required. The admissions committee ide 
request an interview with selected students. Detailed information and Ord 
lines may be obtained from the Office of Admissions in January of the inte 
year of transfer. 


Selection Procedures 

To process first-year applications fairly and expeditiously, the School kw 
evaluation procedure that screens applicants on the basis of understa" 
grades (taking into account improvement in performance in later Y 
MCAT scores, and pertinent extracurricular and work experience. r 
additional consideration is given to applicants from the Washington n 


tan area and to applicants from George Washington University. 
age limits. 

Following this initial screening, approximately 60 percent of 
cants are asked to submit letters of evaluation. The admissions 
then invites about 1,000 applicants for personal interviews. lica 

When all credentials and interview reports are available, the ont 


tiot 
"a 
is reviewed by the admissions committee. Although grades an ns of 
are considered, the committee relies heavily on the essay portion the 
applications, letters of evaluation, and interview reports in asse 
motivational and personal characteristics it feels are impo Dn 
physicians. , withi? 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required v 

weeks, to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), 
and Health Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the place 
substantial deposit is required in July and is credited towa 
semester’s tuition. 


Program of Study 
The curriculum leading to the Doctor of Medicine 
professional lives of continuous learning. It is presumed 
seek additional training before assuming complete resp? 
dent clinical decision making. 

In the first year, students concentrate primarily on 
ing anatomy and biochemistry in the first semester and phys 
ogy, and neurobiology in the second. A ;gcreti 

First- and second-year medical students may, àt their ee rs 
for electives in addition to the required program of stu y. mine 
of an elective are probationary, so that students may dete jective 
elective is suited to their needs. Students may not drop an € 
probationary period. ic scie co y 

The second year integrates clinical information and bas intro 
ularly pathology and pharmacology. Medical students eat. The 
physical diagnosis during the first semester of the secon 
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tees geardinated by a program director, who works with faculty subcom 
During _ second-year subcommittee on educational planning 
and ele tiv. le final two years, the program consists of required clerkships 
Clerkshi My Sequences designed to prepare the student for graduate training. 
tology PS are required in medicine surgery, 


pediatrics, obstetrics and gyne- 
and emergency medi- 
internship in medicine. 
actic) course; and a clinical 
ition, students choose 


; health care sciences anesthesiology, 
‘Zach g ! y 
Pediat i Student must also complete an acting 
: ly medicine: 


a nonclinical (did: 
neurosurgery or neurology, In add from options in 
ics, urology, ophthalmology and otolaryngology 
at the University and its 


) take electives elsew! 


pediatric surgery, 
tive experiences are available 


' Permission may be granted te 


here. 
Honors 
St — 
» Udent. 
Sw n m . 
ye nditionsy be graduated “with distinction” if they have received no failing 
Medicine al grades during the four-year 


r program leading to the Doctor of 


Percent f qoe and either (1 have received Honors grades in at least 50 
three Years n «tal credit hours earned in required courses during the first 
) E 95 Or (* ay , ra . 
ptal credit he (2) have received Honors grades in mi re than 45 percent of the 
yan’ been fe Ours *arned in required courses during the first three years and 
“Car Performan ended bya faculty committee on the basis of a strong fourth- 
Voj 
int Degr 
‘ee Programs 
Co "IY 
Ibin 
6, 
a 
To be v Chelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
Cy "ommo : 
mi lete at ] ended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate must 
im east 90 Se . : : " n L " s 
and Qum of 30 “emester hours of prescribed college work (including a 
Com, Ces) an ours in Second-group courses in Columbian College of Arts 


for 4 ction : d the first year of the medical curriculum 
J e fourth year of tl 


Upon satisfactory 
doe. : Sho d . Doctor of Medi 
J 


ie medical curriculum the student is eligible 
cine 

Stood, however, that 
arantee , 


admission to Columbian College 
admission 


to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


th’ depart Clence and Doctor of Medicine 
eN A di 
hing tate Scho, the Scl 


1e fields of bio- 


$ . iarmacology, and physiology. 
he 3 joint me School 


i 

ra ian pet. of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to 
aa of pete Se 00] of ABT im must meet the requirements for admission to 
nd the D. Part Arts and Sciences. They must be recommended by the 
h The um 9f the M the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Durs ofa ater o vedica] Center, for Academic Affairs 
MN Credit, iia, ee Program consists of a minimum of 30 semester 
Pal Upleted axımum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level 


as ; P 
Y applica te ! part of the 


Doctor of Med 
Ward the bach 


icine degree curriculum (and 
1elor’s degree 


will be allowed in fulfillment 


ail) 
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of the requirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining i 
semester hours of work, which in most programs includes a thesis, ID ge 
work in the basic medical sciences normally required for a Master 0 Scier 
degree in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 


In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, a dual prog 
is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medicin? th 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be fulfilled for the 
degrees are identical to those currently and separately establish ra 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School 0 
Sciences. yi 
To enter the joint degree program, a prospective student must aPP the 
and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ls the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. If admitted to both scho 
student may apply for affiliation with the joint degree program. Work gg 
the Ph.D. is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental 
committee and is available in more than 50 research fields. v of 9 
A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximul 4 the 
semester hours of approved work taken in the M.D. program per?! of 
minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify for the Get ly 
Cumulative Examination for Ph.D. candidacy. This course work is M 
taken during the semesters that alternate with the me 
the years following the award of the M.D. degree. The student's ner? 
the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 semes T Gon. 
graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulative xaminà 
estimated time for completion of this joint program is six years. 


dical protease 


Details of the requirements for the degrees of Master of Science —— 
Philosophy are included in the Undergraduate and Graduate Prog Sci 
tin of the University, available from the Graduate School of Arts zi 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health 


Students who wish to pursue the Master of Public Health in conj, 
the Doctor of Medicine must apply separately to each program: : 

must fulfill all requirements for each degree, although a lim the 
credit may be applied toward both degrees with the approva - 
Dean for Student Affairs. By taking M.P.H. courses during t te bo 
elective periods, medical students should be able to comple 
programs in time to enter residency training on the um j 
specific requirements of the M.P.H. program, see the descriptio 

page 42. 


Regulations for M.D. Candidates | CM 


it 
A. General ning som n 
" " P ^lan 
1. Using the guidelines below, the Educational I e" m nat 
will periodically determine and report to the Fact 


to 


ro 


c 
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3ppropriate; | 


7 


ess and number f credits for all courses 
First and Second Year ( irses 
8. Lecture co ITSeS: one semester hour for eacl hour of lecture time 
per week per semester, adjusted as appropriate 
b Laboratory courses: one semester hour foi each two or three 
hours of | Oratory time per week per semester adjusted if 
4ppropriate 


Third and Fourt} Year Course 


Clinica] courses 
clerkship th 


i 1 
five semester hours for each lour weeks of 
hours f 


s for two week cl rkships 


iree semester 


academic reg 


julrement for the M.D degree will be the 

of all courses dé signated by the Faculty Senate to be 

required, and Passing grade ir ! courses taken, whether required 
9r not oth r than elect ves in the first 


st and second years 


Performance 


responsible for evaluating the performance of 


a mean 


I students in 
üungful useful and timely nner 
ore. sein 
c EN clinica] evaluation forn Will be used in a rst and second-vear 
0 "1 > : 
1 Urses This forn will be prepared in triplicate at the end of eacl 
Urse - ; i 
ff. we and distributed as follows: one Opv to th« Dean for Acade mx 
Allajr } - 
ia to be included in the student's file; one copy to the Depart 
T | 
t; and one copy to the student 
c 
ou tiniea] evaluation form w be sed ir third and fourt} -year 
rse : í 
Clerk.) This forn will b« prepare I trig cate at the end of each 
for Ship or elective and distributed as fi IOWS: one copy to the Dean 
the p, A demi, Affairs, to b« included in the student's file one copy to 
. “Partment nd one to the student. This forn shall 
a) list n 
b) th ittribute being eva uated 
Proy í ; 
) pr ide for Indication of the quality of performance; and 
OVide 
Zac] Vide space for written comments, which are required 
“ach D i 
evalua “partment ffering req lired urses should design an 
ati " ` 
; On Coordin itor to be in charge ot student evaluation 
adeg 
The. 
author 
adem a for the ass Bnment of grades rests primarily with 
l 1 n 
are gra c de Partments or h interdisciplinary faculty. Exceptions 
a ade I 
aSSigneq s of Inc mplete and W thdrawal (see below which mav be 
A airs "Y for reas ns acceptable to the Dean for Academic 
D 
ep; 
at atment are y ' } f t} mment f o 1 
atona] I esponsible or í ISS me grades on a 
"n eg "iem ind unl ised basic 
radi 
n ; " 
B Lem for non-required electives w ll be 
{ Pass p F 
For 4 ali 
“H regu ; 4: 
be Wired Irses and senior elect ves, the grading system wil 


hes (b In Progress (IP 
os Incomplete (1 

: r Withdrawal W 

“ditional (CN Exempt (EX 


E 
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€ u e 
aith : 
)CIence 
Pp 


rey 
, I 
H 
HI 
! di 
dit yen men 
| m | nct 
T tha ati ‘ letermint 
, th I « a : ind whe 
] p 3i. el thost qualit 
A nors (H í discipline wh 
; d roup ma bi 
unt é 
s | | | eption of 
| : | | ep í , 
F ‘ : rned depart! mé fined above whe 
el requ rements „stal 
« ider e assigned â grade! 
W n A | | | 
| | 
( à; de ¢ f M l € t ard pect clearly ilag 
: | tand: th t] mited re ned! 
deficiencies shal!” 
| 7 der 
| | £i tht 
| M | e d nimum requ! m 
: : um | but who could p 
In P liti onal Eval nent ai ed program of emt 
i | | a P2 the omi" 
he 1 y ;ned the grade 
rec A 
ned | | 
f i in | | | 
In emester ! ompletior ester I "E idents 1n cou ses WI 
l he entit ipletion A gradé wil j 
Mun courst in à ubsed 
| OI 
mpiet ' 
t he D | E 
the a EM l 3 à WOrk " wher tudent fails 
de ant rior ap} c Affa Y irse for reas g se 
econd , 3 I CAS t tne D À nme nt ol an ed 
: t Pai " not pre case bas ean for A demic / ffoif* i 
will be cl m | has be i ed i thi a tudent 1n d vt d 
: oa | edi tt A student oris 
( B o third or s ms |; if not removed: ? sete 
Wit) on nurth vent rade of F after one Y^ 
= nust removt a rade oll 
rts on of W wi 
inu e in tne $ we a | 
ill be ass m d only “pon a studet 
asons acct ptable t the pes” 
je S polars” 


Acad 
aden 
M corn iic Affairs. 5 
ip | 
pt (EX ei 
, easons I 
en nay n 
ation of I 
EX 
V be 1 
issigne l 
d when 
1ired course 
, subject; OF 


a departi 
rtment fro! 
om tal 
aking atl 
vM 


is ily 
already 
| pro 
ven comp 
mpetent 
I in t 
Une 
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Elven credit f passing an equivalent cours in anoth« nstitu 
" tion 
9 All departments should s F and CN des to the Office of the 
Dean for Acaden IC Affairs as soon as px 9te alter the completion of 
a Course or clerkship 
À grade f F requires t} the student rep« thi ITSe Or al 
equivalent remedi experience t t or some other instit tior 
3SPProved by th: department and the Dean for A ademic Affairs prior 
' proceeding to the work of the { wing year. Upon complet on ol 
the requi te course with a grade of P P) or its equivalent, the 
tudent sha) be permitted to continue in th, M.D. program and th 
Brade of | Will be converted to F/P e passing grade was given |} 
Our facy ty r F/EX f e course was taken ir nother institutior 
The grad, of CN is not a passir ‘ae and must be upgraded prior t 
le beginnin t the next acad veal r in the case of nic 
Ubjects rior t rac itior [ DOI ertif on I ent 
lat the tuder has attained Suitable proficiency the 
Student Shall b permitted to continue in the M.D the 
Stade of CN will be converted t. D " 


Ident n 
1de 


—m 
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d " , wi 
Should that fail to resolve the complaint the Associate Dee t 


j 1 ; Com 
establish an ad hoc committee to review the complaint The U jen! 
| a st 


ee will consist of four persons, at least one of whom will be nen! 


tee members will be from the depa! c (hi 
registered Tt tas afi 


t 
and none of the Commit 
igainst which a complaint has been 
Committee will be to advise the Associate 
vhether or not the evaluational or cradingt 
same 


Z 
E 
a. 


about (1 
icular case were essentially the as those e is 
2) whether or not : e 
evaluation t9 we th 
,ggment ? the 


in that part 
other students in that course; and 


sufficient evidence of an unjust or erroneous 
asst 


referral of the case back to the Department for re p 
student's competence. Acting upon the Com mittee's advis i 
Associate Dean will either accept th« original grade and/or ^. tyi 

» case back to the Department for ! gal 


tion as valid, or refer th« 
" ( 
The Associate Dean in cr gl 


an appr 
ident ^. ig 


tion and/or grading of the student 
‘hairperson will determine 
procedure for reev tion and/or grading of the sti 
student or faculty member chooses further 
Associate pe or if m 
administrators are unable he Dean " jo a OF 
ic Affairs will review the situation and render dec" "m 
authority a final ao 


with the Department € 


ia 
to contest 
decision of the Chairperson and 


| to reach agreement 


a final 


reevaluational process. In every case 


students resides in the academic department 


D Academic Dismissal 
l The Dean for Academic Affairs ma! 


reasons on recommendat 


atior 
i ‘i i ce it 
4 l'he Committee on Educational Ev iat yn will make : 


dations to th« Dean for A idemic Affairs 
f credit hours of t 


p 
considering the total number ;)8 
courses and electives (except first and second year € | grades pe 

` al 5*5 » DE 
by the student during the M.D. program. t onditione’ S pave i 


remedied to CN/P and failing gré 
and failing 
ted to repeat ^" 


have been 


remedied are calculated as cor ditional 


the case of a student who has beer permit e 
s junte 
year. In such cases, the initial gradi ; will not be c nit 
yn 
dismissal unde : 
condition? 


Academi 


nore 
required work in the M.D. program or d , of red! spe 
i0 semester hour any "pel 


CN and F totalling more 


in the M.D. program; or t tude! 1 
1 S atio! f 
requirements previously pecified tha ‘ontinl! p 
for Academic Affairs a | condition for * ies and Hu 
er - vx ih r tene i 
program; or f) wnose knowledge competent ment of 
characteristic have not ichieved n the judg“ 


mittee ‘ ational Evaluation and d 
Affairs a satisf: vilis brdédulisiuisit 
any stage affi a 


able , an 


p ore atso section F 
Subject ty ismias : 


progran 
irregular 


Progr ess 
Repe 


Litior í x 


nayg 
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tion is verbal, it must be confirmed in mediatelv bv à sf 
letter which will be placed in the students confidential 
which will be located in the Academic Dean's office AG 
restricted to the student under consideration, the Des? 
Academic Affairs, and the Associate/Assistant t Deans for SU 
Affairs and for Education or their designees and where appr 
e. the Subcommittee on Professional Comportment ? 
Educational Evaluation Committee. This file will be main 
until the student is awarded the M.D. degree, oF unti 
withdraws. transfers or is dismissed from the aver 
d reasons. This file and its contents will be 2 
‘ational Evaluation has act 


unless the Committee on Edi 


as 
y C? 
make it part of the student's permanent record. In an cade? 


na 
10N¢ ont! 


which a student is dismissed from the University for! ne 
. f +} l 1] ] perma 
ic reasons, the contents of the hie will be preservet p 
part of the student’s record on? 
Educ cat 
eon es À 


de ficients 


This process may be initiated by the Committe 

Evaluation when it plem 
ob 

ral pr " 


i is suspected that academic 
the result ol psy hi logic | medical OI beh ai 


The Associate Dean for Student Affairs (or his yee for 
itn the st ident as soon as possible Opt 


must meet w1 
Associate Dean would include (but not be limited to”: 


taking no further 


] advising the medical student but 5 js 
a m 
2) recommending that the student seek profession fess 
for personal problems which may be impairing " 
[itd 
performance th’ 
. wl 
4s WP 


ontact ,on?' 


rmation through € 
»ssion? 


) developing additional informa 
student, his or her peers acultv and/or profes Y 
Dean may; 4] of P 


tants. For example the Associate dici F 
me a ust 


student for 


students concurrence rel r tne h an eva & 
cholog ca evaluat on The narge for suc eal" 1M 
i s " : ; C of) 

vould be paid by the School of Medicine an reque y 
e Ta 

j Itant woule ». pone 


| the professional consu 


ision in the stu 


a written report for inclusi 


T on 
the Subcommittes 


1 Referring the case to tne 

Comportment. This Committee will consist 9 rog!" p 
third or fourth year ol the M.D degree P „a ME 
time faculty, at least one of W hom NT simiti 

of the Educational Evaluation Committee. erson’: "il 

tive officer, including ol partment 1 chaise ‘il 
coordinators or residency training progr: am nt jen VTL 
eligible to serve on this Subcommittee A po ittee s i 
for a term of one vear. Tenure on the Subcor aipe ut 
exceed three years The Commit ttee and pr al pv gj 
be named by the chairperson of the Educa" hree p. 

Committee. Students will be chosen from i) he ys 

and three fourth years students nomina ie alter™ ie 
" 


ssi 
Council, the others to be retained as po? Mb 
will have ©) with ' 


majority Y 


members of the Subcommittee 


and decisions will be made by 
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members being present. Minutes of the Subcommittee wil] 
student’s confidential file lhe cl 
may keep duplicate recor I 


but these 


be kept in the lairperson 
is for the duration of the review. 
are to be returned to the Dean's Office at the end of 
the process 


c If it is 


sent a case for review. the Subcommittee will be responsi 
ble for gathering information trom individuals who may include 
(but not be limited to) +} t 


e student ın question, his/her peers 
administration of the medical school, and where 
appropriate professior 


na! consultants on medical 
Chologica] ispects of the problen 


faculty, the 
deemed 


or psy 


While meetings of the Subcom 
mittee are confide ntal, the student in question and or his/her 
Counsel may attend information gathering sessions as observers 

d : ; ; 
If the professio; il evaluatior s requested by the Subcommittee 
referral] wil be made DV th« Ass it 


ociate Dean for Student Affairs or 
his/her 


designe As described n 1b(3 above the cost of this 
evaluation would be borne by th« Schoo ot Me dic ine and He il h 
Sciences and à written report requested for inclusion in the 
Student's confidential file. In contrast. a recommendation for the 
seek professiona t would rema n the concern 

ident ha no 


of Medicine and Health 


u DE made to that protes 
the expense w the student 
: committee wi tion regardir g each case 
t as soon as Possible dispositions would 
Out not be mited to) advising the st ident, referring the 
! t for professional assistance lor any medica I psychologi 
em at his/her expense, recommending modification ir 
nt icademic program, and recommending temporar 
r permanent dismissal from the M.D program. Any 
tion for modificatior n the acaden 
the ase be reviewed by the parent 
and ll S/he wishes t e studer S counse 
f d a presentation of inforr t I t suci re A 
The Subcommittee and/or the parent committee wil submit 
“commendations to the Dean for Academic Affairs or his/her 
2 
Will be as follows: The stude t will be informed of ! 
lest re W y the next higher ithori 
n Profession Comportment, the cat 
the Dean for Acaden Affairs nd, finally. the 
" Med l Aff re 
Q à 
“Caden; 
T pole I ishonest, 
Stable’) has be re eu } , rsitv I rel lr 
of the Id to accom. : e. i et de 
€ Me lodate the orgar tion nd committe« 
Candig., dica] Con, 


dishonesty involving M.D 
from wit} h ledical Center, this policy 
ed , Stead f +} i 


Dishonesty 


ANN 


School of 


Medicine and Health Sciences 


The Medical Center community, in or 


assure integrity of behavior in the aca 


and maintaining guidel 


g oftl 
so ‘All me € ( 


nes as necessary yr 
cade mic "i 


community are expected to exhibit honesty 


Medical students are assumed to be fa 


tood principles of academic honesty 


dishonest behavior as copying answer 


such exi mis 


plagar 


thorized aids to memory in examinatior 


papers which were purchased or otł 


} } j l x ' j 
authorship, and falsifying clinical or 


scquites as of one 


anv specit al 


special responsibility to learn and observe 


established within the Medical Center 


behavior. Failure to act in accordance 


considered academic dishonesty 


inte grity ofa acé 


s, faculty s sta 


All members of the community—student 


responsibility to prevent acts of academi 


dishonesty, « 


occurred, to note and act upon them and sep thes HE 


Procedures 


l'he remainder of this statement ai 


the medical community of their rig! 


respect to academic dishonesty 


Reports of incidents of academic di 


ittention of faculty members, Medical | Ce 


be made by completion of the form 
Dishonesty," after consultation with t 
course coordinator or director of the 


form, which identifies the student, descri 
and includes supporting evidence, shot 


for Academic Affair ind should rema 


Upon receipt of the form, the Dean for 


W be referred directly to the Educat 


recommendation o 


at informing 
and respons! 


ns solely 


- staff or dents 


"« - irge 0 
al char m Me 


; the nature ol 
forwardec 
confident 
Academic 


Mcr 
] with à cop: 


irties on the for 


nonesty appr 


and Graduation 


ind recommenda 


"the MD. desrés wil 


ec W | DE 


requirements 


l nder ex 


tat comportment is 


in Section F. 
Or subject to 


the Dean for 
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k 
b) Year Il to Year Ill inonmefa! completion of all re quired e- 


the second year, with performance at least at the passing 


1 c0 
see Section A 2), In addition, receipt in the De: in's office of 
n 

on Part I of the National Board of Medica Examiners exa 
tion. The student may not proceed with the work of the third 


! A 2.» have 
until all deficiencies in work of the second year hav 


satisfactorily remedied 
c Year III to Year IV: Successful con — 
clerkships of the third year with performance at let i in th 


re 
of all rm h 


passing level EU 

fourth year despite ancmedihd e ttn les in | the peti l 

performance if those deficiencies are to be remedied Pre! 

graduation during time which would otherwise be avé aila 

the student as elective time or vacation to tht 
d) Eligibility for Graduation: Students will be recommended i 

Facultv Senate to be awarded the M.D. degree upon come ion A 

C 


Ge 
Ae Mata requirements de scribed in Se te tol 


nate 
1 by the Faculty Seni thé 


1 
complet quete» etra yt 

wW 
\d a passing grade in all courses taken, | gi 


the minimun 


required an 
required or not, other than electives in the ‘ 
| conditions T€? Aa 
Academie’ 


first an nf. {0 


years); and fulfillment of any additiona 
personal comportment imposed by the Dean for 


see Section F) 


I Application for Graduation 


the office of tne 


Application and fee for graduation must be filed in P 
» last seme* 


for Academic Affairs at the time of registration for the 


fourth year 
J. Presence at Graduation "a 


A candidate is required to be present at the gradué 
written application for graduation in absentia is approved b 


Academic Affairs 


Financial Aid —— 


x y 
ce from qm 
All policies regarding student eligibility for financial assiste id C 
tional and government sources are stated in the Finance arily 0 


d prime n 


published annually by the School. Assistance is awarde " 
basis of demonstrated financial need. In addition, recipien nts must gs 1 ec 
in regular attendance, and making satisfactory academic pro PLA 
ance with the Regulations for M.D. Candidates. vail ple fg 
The Financial Aid Memo and application materials are e 3001 p 
j 


Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center, Ross Hall, Room * 11% gered M 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Students who wish to be € tion for BP 
loans and scholarships listed below must complete an £ icat «4 appli 
assistance each year. The deadline for submission of finar 
is April 15, unless otherwise noted 


cial 8! 


ati 
“alsfactory Academic Progre. 


* acade 
of each 


SS 
mic re 


Tuirements of the 
Stude 


M.D program 
nt is care 


are rigorous, and the progress 
Course. fully monitored. Students are not allowed to continue 
Capable of ; Work at the School if they are not considered by the faculty to be 
have Attaining the M.D. degree l'herefore, matriculated students who 
and makin Adrawn or been dismissed are considered to be in g 
As, g Satisfactory 

In go z rule, the 


ood standing 
academic progress 
M.D. program is completed in f 
"épeat Instances. however, the student may b 
Irregular Progress, page 31) 


s Students making irregular 
Propran are nonetheless 


* considered to be making satisfactory academic 
ve, TESS, eya : : 
ears, : en though the time taken to complete the degree may exceed four 
financi ... Specific standards of progress used 


in determining eligibility for 
E üre as 

: £ 'ssfully complete required course work within the 
itigfa c," Year E e on to the next year's set of requirements meet the 
mic progress criterion for financial aid eligibility and have 
etia] aig y academic years in which they may be eligible to receive 
Ver Dlet c. ents wl having academic difficulty but are able to 
“Sar a “Sary remediation before the Ł 

to receive financial aic 


3 acade 


no are 


eginning of the next academic 


\gible l for four 


consecutive academic 


require adc 


litional time to complete 
al difficulties 


E In such situations, tl 

and the Associate Dean for Stud 

© student that departs from the norm and may require repe 
ality Sha]] 2r such Students, the maximum time frame f 

from th hy Period "Wai not necessarily consecutive years 

ial P. e maximy time spent on approved leave of 

id fun Sw - established time frame. Stud 
dte he Students : P on leave of absence 

; 9 are registered through the Of 

Inanc 


course work due to 
1e Educational Evalua- 
ent Affairs may establish a 
ating 
or financial aid 


absence shall be excluded 
ents are ineligible for finan- 


Tice of l /niversity Students 
ial aid funds through the School of Medicine and 
T these cases the University Office f Student Financial / id 
Doe 3 financia] aid e] , the Universit) ce of Student Financial Aic 
tude, Meng Ad eligibility 


atig P i ~ : 
LM t Ceivin PE ertification of the satisfactory academic progress of each 
Patt op t ved nancial “assistance will be provided to the financial aid 
A the g de Clate Dean for Student Affairs. This certification becomes 
egy Pea, The 3 Permanent file 
“cept yp Barding ean for Academic Affairs will be responsible for hearing 
Sz fn aot " s 
he decisio 'atisfactory academic progress. The financial aid office will 
Sho, ns of the Dean for Academic Affairs 
À Shing 
"hie 
Sch QWs 
i ar . ; Din (d^ 
tta Borsh ds for ( ollege Scientists ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
"ac Ttc x 
Bb t l Be h Scholarsh; 5 " 
p tett Laer Scho] up Fund (1946 
y ar wd 7 
A, 3B, Caton Br; Ship Fung 1967 


adley Scholar ^ 5 
les Tr & Scholarship Fund (1954 
Neuser cg larship Fund | 1976 
We Se Xolarship Fund 
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Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965) 
Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951) 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds* 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973) 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967) 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973) 
Morris H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fund (1979) 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968) 
Alex Horwitz Grant (1987) 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958) 
Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971) 
Barbara Logan, M.D., Scholarship Fund (1980) 
Loughran Medical Scholarship (1976) 
Medical School Student Financial Assistance Fund (1981) 
Medical Student Summer Research Scholarships 
Dan Pollin Medical Scholarship Fund (1980) 
Morris H. and Helen K. Rosenberg Medical Scholarship Fund (1986) 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960) 
Surdna Foundation Student Aid Fund (1985) 
James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Gordon Fay Willey Scholarship (1974) 
Winslow Foundation Scholarship (1974 


Loan Funds 
Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for M 
Students (1977) 
Carroll Memorial Loan Fund (1981) 
Eugene B. Casey Revolving Loan Fund (1988) 
Consolidated Medical Student Loan Fund 
A.M.A. Medical Student Loan Fund (1964) 
Doreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund 
Carr Loan Fund (1962) 
Himes Loan Fund (1957) 
Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942) 
Pfizer Loan Fund (1953) 
School of Medicine Student Loan Fund (1952) 
Sutherland Loan Fund (1941 
Wrather Loan Fund (1967 
Abraham I. Gimble Medical School Loan Fund (1977) 
Katharine Graham Medical School Loan Fund 47) 
Dr. Esther A. Nathanson Memorial Medical Loan Fund (197! 
Student Council Loan Fund (1977 


Waller Loan Fund (1973 d (1978) 


Janice and George Wasserman Medical Student Loan Fun 


edical 


8 

jeted 9. of if 

" ` ^ ;e comp f 
*The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women who have ? jette ity 
uivalen EMT: 
15 hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) average, or the eq bian Jome po Jat” 

tion for these scholarships should be addressed to the Chairman, ( olum C 20052. 

care of the Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, 


January 18 
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IB nas. 

loan pro dition to the institutional loan funds listed above, two government 

Opre ^ia > pa 
Health pams are available to students pursuing the Doctor of Medicine. The 
"quire rofessions Student Loan Program and the Perkins Loan Program both 
be in ge at students be citizens or permanent residents of the United States, 

0d st; Y r , 
determi, „Standing with the School, and have exceptional financial need as 

ermi ec » €. 
y federal re 


gulations 


Benefits Of 
‘a 8SSists sti 
` 
el, Veterans. 
Office aloo at 
Aine 80 Processes 
yn tration So t 
Veterans a feasible, 
Prior to e r depender 


fice, located on the third floor o 
idents entitled to educational | 
or widows or children of d 
problems that may 

certif 


f Rice Hall, 2121 ] 
benefits as active-duty 
eceased or totally disabled 
arise concerning their benefits. The 
ication of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans 
hat educational allowances will be paid. 

Students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, 
hould consult with tl 


1€ veterans counselor 

n àn application to the Veterans Administration. All such 

Which , Á od Obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor. 

can be ort requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment 
Ener l e to the Veterans Ad 


ministration and includes other information of 
» they , 

PS y eterana 
Nashingt, erans Administrat ion is 


located at 941 North Capitol Street, N.E.. 
' C. 20421 
Aw 
us 
"o TIE Bei: rss 
an, Ans lang Award of Outstanding Achieve ment, imerican Medical 
Ang Class bs Inc. Awarded annually if the student ranking first in the 
Cis, nerion, a, a woman 
dim, Awanedical Women’s Association, Inc., Scholarship Achievement 
CH aduates » annually to those female students who are considered 
tly 4, Geigy 4 h SDA ite 
“trap, : Mem Bi E. for Outstanding Community Service. Awarded annu 
p, Ticulay act; of the sophomore class who has performed laudable 
en etl L, eW; vity within the community 
ftre f the gradu. ward for Surgical Excellence. Awarded annually to a 
go boten ia in uating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability and 
Prog, uel | j ind © Specialty fields of surgery 
NA Ber me Hiram S. Dodek Award (1967). Established in memory of 
rads Male Say Ndek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology of the 
the ting e] Productive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the 
; f the fielg ~ Who has ; 


attained a commendable knowledge 
All; of f tea a commendable edge 
P, le e emale 

Er ^ ale o " laa 

a S, Free endocrinology 


and understand- 
ati Aw Tm: 
eventi Class <4 Award (7957) 


hti Awarded annually to a member of the 
‘ali, Medici; ^ ‘aS demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of 
Brady ter F i ne 
ati eman A» ; : 
th Dona, Clas; whe Award (1966). Awarded annually to a student in the 
Bean iH, Gle, S bmits the best essay based on original investigation. 
r Jame ont Day ©, emorial Awards. Awarded annually to the winners of 
à Uta Douglas c Petition in student research 
"ding 80 0ddard {ward in Pharmacology. Awarded annually to 
€ 
"more medical student in pharmacology 


QW) 


h Sciences 


Alec Horwitz Award (1959). Awarded annually to a senior who 


demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. | 
Alec Horwitz First-Year Scholar Award (1986). Awarded annually e 
member of the second-year class who had the highest percentage of sem" 
hours graded at the Honors level during the first year. ber 
Alec Horwitz Memorial Award (1984). Awarded annually to & H^ 
the sophomore class who attains the highest score on the National 
Medical Examiners Part I examination. was! 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Award (1952). Established by the George o 
ington University Medical Society, now known as the George of 
University Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually toa member 
graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in patholOB® p 
Jacobi Medical Society Award (1962). Established in memory tate! 
Abraham Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the Uni pstrat 
Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who has demo 
outstanding ability in pediatrics. plish™ 
Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Award (1937). Esta fes 
in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who serv as " pe! 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Awarded annually to *, pet 
of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in o 
and gynecology. -hed bY th 
Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research Award. Establish gist pr 
Lamport Foundation in memory of the late, distinguished physio! per 
Harold Lamport. Awarded annually to the student writing the 
original laboratory investigation in physiology. 
Lange Medical Publications Award. Awarded annually 
the graduating class who are considered outstanding. in 
Huran W. Lawson Award (1957). Established by Mrs. Laws0n c of. 
of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medical who 
University. Presented annually to a member of the graduating c 
demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics an 
Lemmon Company Student Award. Awarded annually to à T dice " 
bility in mé tien 
grateful Patt 
dicine; e 


to two mem 


honor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical p 
annually to a member of the graduating class who I 
and shows promise of real humanitarianism 1n the practice 0^ 
Merck Manual Awards. Awarded annually to four mem 
ating class who show high scholastic achievement in me ica 
Julius S. Neviaser Award (1956). Awarded annually to in 
graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability ! 
aspects of orthopaedic surgery men? 
John Ordronaux Award (1907). Awarded annually to the 
graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing. 


E n 
Hyman R. Posin Award (1982). Established by Shera as dem? 
Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who F 
outstanding sensitivity to neurologic patients and superio 
neurology y" 
Walter F. Rosenberg Award (1980). Awarded to the senior c 
who shows the greatest interest, proficiency, and scholastic 
dermatology : dua" y, 
Sandoz Award. Awarded annually to a member of the Pint 


who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency 1n the fie 
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be William G. 


SL origin. - Schafhirt Award. Awarded annually to a senior student for the 
Unione essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public interest. 
Sraduatin “a jAchieveme nt Award. Awarded annually to a member of the 
Scholastic o Class selected by his or her classmates on the basis of outstanding 
and personal achievement 
H ; 
~NOr Societies 


Al 
degre a Omega Alpha. Third- 
medic peting the qualific 
al honor Society 


forme il iam B 


and fourth-year candidates for the M.D. 
ations specified by the constitution of this 
are eligible for election to membership 
eaumont Medical Society. Medical 
life sciences are eligib 
an acceptable abstract of the 
Standing students present the 
th ical rese search Day. The 
e Medin, Cer and 
x enter, 
deu ndi d ane.—1. p. A. King Obstetrical Society. The 15 third- and fourth- 
ork in be es for the 
stet 


M.D. degree who maintain the higt 
TICS are e] 


national 


Students who have per- 
le for membership, based 
research and election by 
ir research findings at the 
also sponsors guest lectures in 
1g research opportunities within 


Society 
assists students in findir 


nest grades in their 
igible for membership 


The Master of Public Health 
Degree Program 


M 
- ` , 1 A ng? 
l'he School of Medicine and Health Sciences, recognizing the rapid chatted 
under way in health care and the growing need for health professionals $% j 


inis 
in data management, epidemiology, preventive medicine, medical admin" y 
Master 


tion, and health policy analysis, offers a curriculum leading to the dent 
Public Health (M.P.H.) degree. The program is designed to develop relive 
understanding of the operation and financing of health services 9€ that 


1 Fa rs. 
systems and the biological, physical, environmental, and social facto ubli 


affect the health of communities. In addition to taking core courses 18 tiv? 
health, each student selects a specialty track in epidemiology-PI€ 5. 
medicine or administrative medicine. The program draws upon the res 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the Department O° | init 
Services Administration of the School of Government and Business 
Graduate School o 


tration, the Department of Philosophy of the 
unity: 


Sciences, and the metropolitan Washington public health comm 
Admission p 


Admission Requirements 


To be considered for admission to the M.P.H. program, the 
physician, physician assistant, or nurse practitioner Or must physió^ 
M.P.H. oF 5 "yg 


achelor on the 


a 


: st be! 
applicant mobi 


Graduate Management Admissions Test (GMAT), Graduate Ies ns , 
tion (GRE), or Medical College Admissions Test (MCAT). Physi@itn GREG 
graduates of accredited schools of medicine and may su MA” Jic 
MCAT scores, although these are not required. Test scores ical ^4] 
should not be more than five years old. Graduates of foreign me ^ 
must submit scores on the Educational Commission for Foreign inal 
Graduates (ECFMG) examination and Federation Licensing 


FLEX), if these tests were taken. 


Application Procedures ^ 
pp fice, xf 


. sions Ô 
Application forms are available from the M P.H Admission" street ih’ 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Box 7 w 
Washington, D.C. 20037. The completed form 


nonrefundable $30 application fee, payable by check or H y^ 
I A or students apr eit 


George Washington University. The fee is waived f r i 

readmission who were enrolled as degree candidates at the ti am 

registration at this University and who have not since regis? 5i 

institution ast be o 
Applicants interested in the joint M.D M.P.H. program m prog? 

to the M.D. program before seeking admission to the M.P.P- pi, 

applicants pay only the M.D. application fee P at MP Hog p 
Those seeking admission to the joint Physician Assis available 


must complete the application forms for each progr 
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Mp 
fee, H Admissions Office. Such applicants pay only the M.P.H. application 


whig cluded with the M.P.H 


: 8 à 0 

Siona] © completed | 
Or acada 

rect] cade 


application are two recommend 
oy individuals famili 
Y to t M mic performance Recommend 
also reque " T . -H. Admissions Office by the 
Bradya st officia] transcripts from all insti 
desin or graduate student, regardless of 
from 44. anscripts shou 

i. l'égistrar o 


ation forms, 
ar with the applicant's profes- 
ations should be submitted di- 
evaluators. The applicant must 
tutions attended as an under- 
whether credit was earned or 
ld be sent directly to the M.P.H. Admissions Office 
f each school. Scores on the GMAT, GRE, or MCAT-—if 
also be submitted directly by the testing agency. 


w m be admitted on probation at the d 

tinim i " uch applicants are required to re 

Stade of Ot two core courses f 

Stud B or better 

after nts admitte, 

Con the examin 
ditiong for ad 


iscretion of the Admissions 
gister in the fall semester for a 
rom their chosen specialty track 
in each course in order to | 
d on probation she 
ation period of their 
mission have |} 


8r of Credit 


Screg Mester hours of 
h take University may | 
Brade Xen Within the pas 
Past 


and to receive a 
»e admitted to degree candidacy. 
uld consult their advisors immediately 


first semester to determine whether the 
een satisfied 


applicable graduate 
e accepted in transfe 
three years, 


course work completed at an 

r. The course work must have 

and the student must have earned a 
: r, P > ) Or L > credit Y > 7 > 

tip advisor eütions for transfer of credit must be approved by the 
Ng of the 


et the program director, and the dean Transcripts and descrip- 
Urses must | 


ae: e on file before such petitions can be considered. 
R^ iA Applicants 
uir 

ipa, eed CUPde At the time the application is submitted, the applicant 
js. Ad ission. oe institutions prev lously attended send directly to the 

ei t ed. dM fice Copies of official certificates and records listing 
atero Dies |, * E received, examinations taken, and degrees received. 
an ed € requires owes and certificates from all colleges and universities 
li, be returned T hese Copies become the property of the I niversity and 
ng jio keeps „nese documents should be in the language in which the 

L » the Copies © official records If they are in a language other than 

tade Mage Tesi "ent should be accompanied by an English translation 
Qus; C i titutio, “nternational students who received their degrees from 
TN ‘ ™Mpet ns In which English was not the language of instruction 
OH the piking ofthe ye the English language by scoring not less than 550 on 
ite the Cong akin à iglish as a Foreigr Language (TOEFL) or 600 
MIA test and — Applicants are responsible for making arrangements to 
ghe ol Us, uld address inquiries to TOEFL, CN 6151. Princeton, N.J. 
mites he the appli Weil In advance of the semester for which admission is 
Teale, Sent ication tor the 


> TC EFL, applicants sl 


SUR e]? ) 
(atra lenceg P.I Admissions Off 


would specify that their 
"b Box 39 
" 


ice, GWU School of Medicine and 
T the mna 4900 I Street. N W Washington, D.C. 20037 
8shin he TOEFL does not constitute 

Eton Universit: stit 


© 


application for admission to 


Admitted students who receive a TOEFL score below 600 will be requi 
to take the GWU English as a Foreign Language placement test m 
registering at the University. The results of this test will determine whet 
the student must complete English as a Foreign Language course wor 
the first semester of the M.P.H. program. This requirement may exten 
length of time needed to complete the program. ited? | 

Passing scores on the ECFMG English language test may be submi 
place of TOEFL scores. Applicants who can demonstrate that they have vide 
English extensively in previous training or clinical experience, or can P rt 
other evidence of fluency, may seek permission from the program "T reig 
waive the TOEFL requirement or to take the GWU English as à j 
Language placement test in lieu of the TOEFL. 

Financial Certificate. All international students planning to 
University under the authorization of a student (F) or exchange viS tion 
must complete a Financial Certificate and submit it with the applica fc 
admission. Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Ce po? 
is required for the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66. Students who n 
visas should submit their applications, required records, and TOE 
later than April 1. 


ito 


Joint Programs 


Qualified individuals may pursue the Master of Public Hea 

with a clinical program leading to the Doctor of Medicine e 

physician assistant certificate. Students must be admitted to eac 

and must fulfill all requirements for each degree or certificate. 
Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health. This Jo! t 

scheduled to allow students to complete both the M.P.H. and M-^^ 


begin M.P.H. course work in the summer before or € 

medical school, taking 6 semester hours in a five-week 8 

mid-July, and continue to take M.P.H. courses as electives i 

second years of medical school. Fourth-year medical studen d 

program join full-time M.P.H. students for the spring semester " 

summer session that ends in June. The program director Wi 

M.P.H. program of study, and the Associate Dean for Student À 

the course of study for the senior year of medical school. The acini 

that may be applied toward both degrees is determined by te athe 
Physician Assistant Certificate and Master of Public H Al 

students may complete this joint program in three calendar ye (p.H.9 ilf 

course requirements of the physician assistant program and mos $ 

are completed during the first two years, while the third year € a 

of clinical rotations in a variety of health care settings. For spec 

of the physician assistant certificate program, see page 72. 


Program of Study 


W „tis 
Prerequisite Courses of stati pj 


i e 
All students must present evidence of a basic knowledg py th 
satisfactorily complete the autotutorial in biostatistics 9 


who pursue the administrative medicine 


Omp]eti asic knowledge of accounting, as demonstrated by s 
lon of an introductory accounting 


& courses may not be applied toward the degree. 


De 
Iree Requirements 


houra aeter of Public Health 
f Course work. Fiftee 
hours ar, dents Pug 
i ee id en in a Specialty track 

IN epi nh emiology. preventive medicine 
"Sear, m OBY and its 
0 


program consists of 
1 semester hours of core courses 
201, 202, 205. 206, 


track offers comprehensive study 


h. C applications to public health, medicine, and clinical 

f Venti, ee work is designed to develop skills in implementing principles 
lv adic 

Puby 220 ve medicine and epidemiologic analysis. Required courses include 


, » 222. 223. 230. 240, and 295 


ve medicine track focuses on the 
l annıng, and marketing of health care and public health 
are em he Uantitative methods and principles of health systems management 

€quired courses include PubH 214, 230. 296; HSA 211, 215; 
Chosen from selected course offerings in 


administration, financ- 


health services 


Specialty track may take course work in the 
f the program director 
S program of st udies must I 
Drop». studies mi 
qa ey em irector and filed in the d 
i e - 'hen necessary, by obtai 
Sions in the dean's office 


ap other only 

Missior Y 
oe l€ 

e approved by the faculty advisor 

ean’s office. A program of studies 

ning the required approvals and 


a minimum cumulative quality- 
indes other s Course work required for the degree. Grades in courses 
-F : not considered in computing the quality-point 
€nts in the joint M.D.-M.P.H. program. the regulations for 
in all courses credited to the M.D. degree. 
Mogra e Written ^Y repeat a course in which a grade of C was received only 
m di faculty advisor and the approval of the 
Course is repeated, the first grade remains on the 
I$ included in the cumulative quality-point index. 
dy, i di cto, vives à grade of F for a course in the M.P.H. program, the 
tho. T th just; will require a written statement from the student's faculty 
py Needy Stific > program and outlines 


nt's continuance in the 

wed. Continuation is contingent upon the dean's 

àde remains as part of the student's permanent record 
quality-point index, 


a 


ba Calculations of the even if the course is 
3.0 y, Wd Si, ; a - 

ih Will b Suspension. A student whose quality-point index falls 
n Whic Placed on probation. This probation extends through the 
3 Student next attempts 9 semester hours of work. During 
O dea 


alth se 1 y 
“Vices administration courses, see the Undergraduate and Graduate 
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specialty track must 
satisfactory 
course. Credit earned for statistics 


a minimum of 33 semester 
are required for all 
211, and 213. The remaining 18 


aw 


— m 
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, | suitabil 
this period the student’s performance will be monitored to determine sulla Y 


ity for continued study. Failure to raise the quality-point index to 
result in suspension 


Readmission. A student who is suspended may apply for readm 
readmitted, students must submit writ 


ue graduate course v. 


j if 
jss10n afte 


the lapse of one semester To be 
evidence that they are now better prepared to pur: 
Should the student fail to achieve the minimum quality poi nt inc T i 
of the semester following readmission, the student will be recommend 
dismissal. Such recommendation will be reviewed by the De an for Acai y 
Affairs: at the dean’s discretion, the recommendation may also be review 


a faculty committee 


Use of Correct English 
t's written oF sq 


An instructor may inform the program director if a student’ a 

English in any course is unsatisfactory. The program director, in tur 

refer the student for further evaluation and recommendation. 

Time Limits d 
dat? 

All degree requirements must be completed within four years of o Mp 
M. 

matriculation in the program, except for students in the joint M ;od s 

program, who have five years. The time limit does not include any pe” 

on approved leave of absence 

Academic Advising os 

, in the ch 


Each student is assigned a faculty advisor with expertise 


specialty track. The advisor monitors progress and provides in 
and career opportunities. 


formatio? 


the curriculum, specific courses of study, 


Regulations B^ —|— 


Attendance g 
d e 2 peg! 
Students may attend only those classes for which they are regis 


attendance is expected 


Grades c Mi uin 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; | pdra v? 


Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; JP, In Progress; W, Authorize wi 
Unauthorized Withdrawal 

When another grade has not been assigned, 
be recorded. The grade of I indicates that a satisf: ace the er «hin 
given to the instructor for the student's failure to compie wi 


the symbol /, rie 


1a ND, 
for a course. If an Incomplete for regular course work is not n -— 
calendar year, it remains permanently as a grade of I on t d mae 
"m M > j 2 ¢ e j 
The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the E 
fif 


taking its equivalent elsewhere Jl project ie 
[he symbol JP is reserved for courses such as specia" F. dea 

the final class date extends beyond the official 

submitting grades 


— 


nts in the 
grees wil] 
Program. Grade 
Onditiona] F 


Joint M.D.-M.P.H 


isted on each tran 


Changes in Pro 
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program, courses applied toward 
script using the grading System of the 
equivalents are as follows: A Honors, B — Pass, 


gram of Study 


e specialty tracks or intended 
» Substitute one course f 


to audit or audit 
» the faculty advisor, 
9 ourses. T 


> Student's advisor. 


ar financial record (see I 
| from a course is tl 
semester 

8 for courses fro 


Sted under Fees and Fi 


18 aw. 
í awarded only after re 


r upon approval of a tran 


admitted to the 
th the permission of t} 
no academic credit 


ass or to pass examinations 


lày not repeat 


a it later for credit 
Udited courses 


€gree progran 
> 1S conferred. A st 


" " 
1 à Course for w hich the 


itinuous Enrollment eac} 


inuous enrollment at the 


of absence for 


Enrollment 


schedule for completion 
another, drop courses, or ch 
to credit without th« 
and the dean 


ior 


ange 
> approval of the course 


a course is the end of the second 
semester. 


from a course or from the University requires 


each course instructor. and tl 


1e dean. 
ie University will no 


t be granted to a student 
'ayment of Fees, page 13). The 
1e end of the eighth week following 
m which the student withdraws are subject to 
nancial Regulations, page 12. 


gistration for a course and satisfactory comple- 


sfer of credit 


M.P.H. program may register as an 
1é instructor and the program 
and is not required to take 
A student who takes a course 
The on-campus tuition rate is 


1, students 


are expected to be continuously 
in fulfilling the requirements for the degree 
tudent who is within the time 
program requirements but is 

grade of Incomplete was 
1 semester. There is no 


! 
61) 
fulfilled all 


University and do not 
apply for readmission 
requirements and regulations then in f 


see below) must 


orce 


ctive pursuit of the degree may petition the 


a specific period of time. generally 
the petition is approved, students must 
id return it to 719C Ross Hall 


form ar 


aW 
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Degree candidates who discontinue their studies without being granted al the 


eave 


of absence and students granted leaves who do not return to active study 8 
apply for readmission an 


close of the period of approved absence must 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in effect. 
assessed no fees while on leave of absence 


Graduation Requirements 


E" 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. Application, fr 


Students 


s f 


graduation must be filed by October 1 for February graduation, Februar) ug 
May graduation, and July 1 for September graduation Graduating st ent 


may participate in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences commen". 
ceremony, held each year in May. Students who have complete 
ments but have not been awarded the degreee will be issued 


effect upon request 


To be recommended for graduation by tl 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, 
requirements for the degree; have filed an application for gré 
the published deadline; and be free from all indebtedness to the t 
Registration, either for course work or for Continuous 
for the semester or summer session at the close of which t 


conferred. 


Unclassified Students 


With the program director's permission, unclassified students m 
courses in the M.P.H. program if space is available. An unclas 
who is subsequently admitted to the M.P.H. program may a 
12 semester hours of credit toward the degree with the approval 9 


director. 


Financial Aid 


Limited financial aid, primarily in the form of loans, 1s t 
M.P.H. students. A limited amount of fellowship assistan H. pr? 
students in the joint M.D.-M.P.H. and Physician Assistant-™- 4 
For further information on financial aid programs and 
information on veterans benefits, contact the Office of Stu 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C 20052. M. 1 of 
cants should contact the Director of Financial Aid, GWU Scho 
and Health Sciences, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ne faculty, students mus 
residence, 8 sor 10 


ation PP” ae 
adua Univers 


pply à 


20031. 


d all red 
a letter 


ay regis 
sified s 


m axim 
fthe pro^ 


n 
jeadlines, 
ident nanc? 

M.P. 


vit 
to i 


t have 


Enrollment, 1$ ^. be 
he degree is® 


fot 
ur 
und 


Undergraduate Health Sciences Program 


rears | i 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad range of underf j 
or roles in se ot 
gnizing the nà 


dep? 


uate programs to prepare allied health professionals f 
disciplines that complement the medical profession. Reco : 
intricately structured health care system, programs emphasize the inte "L 
dent roles and responsibilities of the network of professionals who pe 
variety of skills and expertise to the health care team. The program. 
medical laboratory technique,* nuclear medicine technology, prehosp! adt 
cal medicine, radiation therapy technology, and radiologic technology clea! 
the Associate in Science. The Advanced Hospital Corps School ana vj 
undersea medical technology programs lead to the Bachelor of Sori tb? 
Health Science,* and the Bachelor of Science is awarded for complet? I 
emergency medical services, medical record administration, medical g go? 
ogy, nursing anesthesia, physician assistant, and radiologic scient at 


administration programs. In addition, certificates are awar e irem 
candidates in the following programs who complete designated red ine "i 

" c Fr 
medical record administration, medical technology, nuclear me J sib 


i anest 
nursing 4 din 


j 
Curricula yum) 
medical te 


nology (on-campus students only), nurse practitioner, 
physician assistant, and radiation therapy technology. 
the certificate only are available in the nurse practitioner, 
and radiation therapy technology programs. 


Admission j 

: š x rshin L| 

Applicants to any of the health sciences programs at George Va moo , 
gether with © o 


University must submit a completed application form to 


' ioc neca m ; apply? api 
fundable $30 fee. The fee is waived for GWU students who are apP off com 


clinical (fourth) year of the medical technology program; "eyed 
military and other contract students, and for students applying 7 seit A 
sion who were enrolled as degree candidates at the time 9 at "m. 
registration at this University and who have not since registere si? 
institution. to V. 
Application forms are available from the office of the progra techni p 
admission is sought, except for the first three years of the medic asi yi 
program; such applicants should request forms from the Office 9 ants Ww" 


George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Appl te ® 
refer to the individual program descriptions for the appro porting ju" 
address and for information on additional prerequisites, = App g 
ments, and application deadlines, since these vary by prop jealth Sjo j 
forms for readmission are available from the Office 9 ool of M^ jel 
Programs Administration, George Washington University 5c 031. o Ü 
and Health Sciences, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. d the 0, , 
applications for admission or readmission must be returne Q. 2005 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, 75 th 
campus students should return applications for readmission 


Health Sciences Programs Administration.) 


*For off-campus military students only 
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Required Credentials 


Tede 
tefe. €Ntials that must l 


0 the ] 
admise; individual 
m requirements 
p fests Should note that official tr: inscripts and score 
academi, directly to the Office of Admissions from the 
Con; Ic institutio, 
Ples are not 


e submitted by all applicants are listed below. Please 
program descriptions for information on additional 


reports must be 
registrar of all 


1$ previously issuing agency. Photo- 


attended or from the 
acceptable 


1cademic Credit 
ranscri pt 
: "d from an 
the f Cia] Scores or 
conda, can College 
Program” ¢ Choo] wit} 


showing that the applicant graduated with an 
ndary school 

n the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT or 
Testing (ACT battery, if the applicant completed 


accredited Seco 


thin two years of the date of 


of application to an allied health 
before the i the applicant completed second: ary school more than two years 
"Dblicat: ate of application, other tests may be required during the 
3: on N process js 
Service 


Schoo] records, where applicable. 


s of Academic Credit 


shi wing 


that tl 


e applicant graduated with an 
^ an accredited seconda ary school or h. 


has acceptable GED 
scores, for applicants who com pleted 
fore the date of application.* 
Scripts f; rom each academic ins 
a ic t was earned or desired 
9 Schoo] record } : " there annie. 

: rds or military discharge papers, where applicable. 
Sore mii Co 


llege Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) 
App); ere applicable 


secondary 


Stitution attended. regardless 


" More Se mester Hours of Academic Credit 


Bade Work at P al transcri ipt showing that the 
& Doint accredit ted col 
hola n avera Te 

"Ship a "Be of 2.0 Out of a possible 4.0. 


ug Cent] conduct, and IS eligible t 


applicant completed acceptable 
llege or university, maintained a cumulative 
IS In good standing as to 


att to return to the academic institution 
Cally e Georg —— In the same seme ster for which admission is now 
Ani. Mis d “shington University Students who have been academi- 
dig, ton Or ; z Suspended more than 
l8sa] at lez 


twice will not be considered for 


ast five years from the date of their 


last suspension or 
;. 1 SChoo] 
al C] records o 


Ep r military discharge papers, where applicable 
“MiP Score 


reports, where applicable 


of Admissions 


aw 
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Students From Foreign Institutions 


Required Records. Applicants must request copies of official certifies 
and records listing subjects studied, grades received, examinatio 
degrees received from all educational institutions attended. Eac 
should mail these credentials directly to the Office of Admissions, | ^ 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Official copies of dip ded 
and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities a% uj 


ns taken f 
h institutit 


are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also its 
These documents should be in the language in which the institution bw 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies c, 
should be accompanied by a certified English translation. All records 

the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


TT 

Language Tests. Applicants whose native language is not Engli y 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (T Et 
applicants are responsible for making arrangements to take the 
should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, for V j 
Princeton, N.J. 08541-6151, U.S.A., well in advance of the semester !0 
admission is sought. On the application for the TOEFL, students 
specify that the scores are to be sent to the Office of Admissions poff 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Registration for nives 
does not constitute application for admission to George Washington vist 

Admitted students whose native language is not English are also? 
to take an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior t0! 
at the University. Depending on the results of this test, the studen 
program may be restricted in number and type of courses th 
College credit is not granted for English study below the level 0 
freshman English courses. 

Financial Certificate. A Financial Certificate must x 
submitted with the application for admission of all internati 
planning to study at the University under the authorizati 
(F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. Satisfactory completion an su 4 
Financial Certificate is required for the issuance of a Form 1-20 


Advance Tuition Deposit , 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit will be admi 
full-time, on-campus undergraduate students, including those 
deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


Admission as an Unclassified Student 


A student who wishes to take individual course 
must apply for admission to the University as an un 
student in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
conjunction with the appropriate program director an 
department offering the course, will determine whether 9 
granted to unclassified students. Credit earned for coU i 
unclassified student may be transferred to a degree program 
if the courses are applicable to the program. Permission 
courses, if granted, will generally be limited to a total 0 


a in health aciem 
classified eo 
e Assis 


Undergraduate Health Scienc 


de d Standing may be awarded toward tl 
Other or appropriate course work comple 


ademic institutions. 
tional c] 


lé associate’s and bachelor's 
ted with a minimum grade of C at 
Advanced standing 
1 or clinical experience. The 
er credit in part or in whole 


may also be award- 
assroom University reserves 


or English language courses taken in a 
are currently enrolled at this institution and plan 
ations or courses at other accredited institutions for 


tain permission from the Office of Health Sciences Pro- 
ation 


Xamin 


Ministr 


‘rom Academic Institutions. Health sciences degree 


amount of advanced standing they wil] award. Students 
formation from the Office of Health Sciences Programs 


Crea; 
be ay d = Nontraditional Classn 
E Dontraditiona] classroom or clinical 
Crea; ation of the following 
i serv eve Sc hools. A limited amount of credit 
Vetnttial D “ia Schoo] instruction 
Tang sh orm 295. 


oom or Clinical Experience. Credit may 


experience through one or 


nay be assigned 
Current military students must submit 
copies of service are not acceptable 

lischarge papers (Form DD214). 
tons. A student may request approval from 
program director, to petition any department 
ation covering the subject matter of a spec 
St 18 not granted automatically; the 


^" t Occupational or educational back 
Menta] mand of the subject matter 


examination will 


School records 
photocopies of their c 
ental Examinat 
hrough the 
examin 
te of a a a Teque 


uid su} 
the SPecia) (va 
Ssigt, rtm« 
Dean. t 


ific course 
student must offer 
ground to indicate a 
Assigning credit by 
depend on the department's evaluation of the 
in $50 fee aminations will normally be of at least three hours’ 
inet Sterin © for each course examination is charged for preparing, 
à approval € the examination In some instances, students may 
Rey, “nt. S ude "al to take a waiver examination to satisfy a curriculum 
“barge ination N do not receive academic credit for waiver examinations. 

C for h j normally be of at least one hour’s duration; a $20 fe 
CL "edit „waiver examination.) 
Clap Offers two ollege Board Co lege-Let el Exa minc 
, hag ctal Erami t examinations: General 
i; * Cpp al Sciences ations are offered in five i l 
fal General Ry. "nglish composition, and social sciences and history 
üny *Xaminationg in mathematics and English, however, will 

Uno, ONS ar - requirements for allied health students; only the Subject 
ay, Pon able In these areac 

lese areas. 


special 


e 1s 


ation Program (CLEP) 
and Subject Examinations. 
areas: mathematics, human- 


IS assigned for General 
Q3 Dag “eptable «ences, humanities. and social science and history 
"edit "Sed © sec assigned for Subject Examina- 
Commended in the College Board model policy. 
by passing the examination afte 


ents fi 


re 
arned r taking an 
TTangem 


tor taking the examinations are the respon- 
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sibility of the applicant and should be made through the College Bat 
College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J 08541- fot 

Credit for New York State Board of Regents Examination. Applica je 
degrees who present proper certification of the award of a degree "T 
associate's level from the New York State Board of Regents may be awa 
maximum of 60 semester hours of advanced standing. 


Readmission PT 
Students previously registered in the University who were not registe |y fi 
ding semester (summer sessions excluded) must af tit 
mic insu ses! 
transcrip iv 


immediately prece 
readmission. Students who have attended one or more acade 
while absent from this University must have complete official 
directly to the Office of Admissions from each institution attende: oli 
duty or reserve military students who have attended additional servic? jon” 
must also submit an updated DD Form 295.) Students seeking readm! pi | 
unclassified status 


degree candidates after previous enrollment in vdd f 
uireó. jati” 


submit all entrance credentials not previously received or req 
Applications for readmission are considered on the basis 0 
currently in effect. -gjon aft 
The application fee is waived for students applying for readm) e 
previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they 
since registered at another institution 


Regulations o 


Attendance d y) 
è „gistere: ye 
Students may attend only those classes for which they are re giste for yd 
attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any cour 


absence 


Scholarship Requirements 
Grades. Grades are mailed to students from the ¢ 
each semester. Grades are not given out by instructors rood; Cr gg ) 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent, B, Gor Auth gi 


tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; JP, In Progress; 


des that 9 


Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other gra ; j 
are A-, B+, B-, C+, C-, D+, and D-. Except for courses. eg ( 4 
state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for â or peti y 
University may not repeat a course in which a grade as , pe? } 
received, unless a petition to do so is approved by the Assi® ye 
recommendation of the program director 1I, IP. W, oe! 
When another grade has not been assigned, the symbo "nas rece yt 

be recorded. The symbol J indicates that the instructor, the y". 
satisfactory explanation for the student's inability to conp ofl spe | 
work of the course. At the option of the instructor, tne P ros is we 
t's contr ed o'i 


recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the studen : 
complete the work of the course, and if the instructor repo 
approves, such reasons before the date when grades A class? oth w’ 
grade may be used only if the student’s prior performance a $ he * 

in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to comp 
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8e that ;. 
When hat is hot satisfactorily explained to the 


àn Pipe es must be turned in will be graded F 
of th ie uncompleted work has not been made up within one calendar year 
vhs of the last class meeting in the semester for which the J was 
the fina] qa, S Teserved for courses for example, clinical rotations) in which 
al date extend 14 Reial TI fihi k ] 
Brades ends beyond the official 1 niversity deadline 


instructor before the date 
An I automatically becomes 


for submitting 
The ; 
Point i Quality Poin Index. Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality- 
Dumber » X (QPI), obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
'urs for which the student has registered, based only on 
es ag follows d in this University. Quality points are computed from 
$ 13: D Po 4 JA- do l; B ! 3.3; B, 3.0; B-.2 i; ( +, 2.3; C , 2.0; C—, 
hag gister, , 1.0; D. 0.7; F, 0, for each semester hour for which the student 
nsi Te 2 ip rades of F will be computed in the QPI but will not be 
or ponsi ered h filling degree requirements.) ( ourses marked W, J, or JP 
Phas E m determining the index, except that any coi 
Grades on assigned wil] be included when a 


are 
irse in which an 7 


earned M on final grade has been recorded. 
tem ean’s List >. ler inst tutions are not included in computing the QP] 
i leg T are E tudents who achieve a QPI of 3.5 or higher in any one 
Mite to f, Placed on the Dean’s List for that semester. The Dean’s List is 
" Pro * time Students 

“Ours, E A Student who has attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours 
ade and whose 


cumulative QPI is 


mic below 2.0 will be laced on 
tude » Probation Th i at. 
nt attem MIS IS probation extends over the period in which the 
bla Student pis another 12 semester hours of course work. 
R edo di 98e attendance or conduct has been 


unsatisfactory may be 


robation for the period in which they attempt the next 


8 Ours nE 
1g usp Nsion ^ Of c 


4 Urse work 

Peng eter o : “ANY student whose cumulative QPI remains below 2.0 after a 
audi for Door, Period of probation may be suspended. A student sus 
tithes A Suspe Scholarship may not register for course work, even as an 
Drege the fall o, ded Student may apply for readmission after the lapse of 
den, ated to Pring semester f 

lona the 


ollowing suspension. Evid 


ence must then be 
ue ating “8Sistant Dean, 


u through the student's program director, 
Nad. Work. sag the student is now better prepared to pursue college-level 

p; ded, " Student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
dy. mi 
Sun ssal, A 
Sieh p Semesta ". Student who has rece ived one or more failing grades 
‘Or Agi Endat; ay be recommended for dismissal by the program director 
“Sona mic om will be reviewed by the Assistant Dean and the Dean 

“dation m 5 at the discretion of the Dean for Academic Affairs, the 
iuo 3y also be reviewed by a facultv committee. 
|? al 
r 

Nude, Wal c 
ty ht rom 

MT a * p : ; 
i itha, advisor nar Or from the I niversity requires the approval of the 
made from the p ourse Instructor, and the Assistant Dean. Permission 
tay da financia] niversity will not be granted to a student who does not 
‘Ri; record Seo 

ation from à ec 


Payment of Fees, p 


Ses age 13). The deadline for 
fo urse is the e 
the Al thay T the | ie end 


h of the fourth week following general 
5e Qt . x , 
"nd Bes for LS a except for off-campus military students). 
Polic liste S68 trom which the student withdraws are subject to 
'OCCUed unde 


r Fees and Fin 


ancial Regulations, page 12 
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Adding Courses 


The deadline for adding a course is the end of the second wee 


general registration for the semester 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within Allied Health Programs. A student may 
one course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal), or change 
credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the faculty 
course instructor, and the Assistant Dean 

Transfer Within the University. Application f 
college, school, or division must be made to the appropriate 
the form provided by that office. A maximum of 30 semeste 
the Division of Continuing Education may be applied toward 8 
degree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Credit 


or transfer © 
admitting ° VL 

g ealn d 
r hour achel 


i cor? 
tisfactory gin 4 


Credit is awarded only after registration for a course and sa 
tion of the required work, or upon the assignme 
accordance with the regulations of the several colleg 


Auditing 


nt of advance 
es, schools, 2 


A student who has been admitted to a health sciences pro 


f the instru 


an auditor in a class only with the permission o 
advisor, and the Assistant Dean. An auditor receives no à 


oit qw ^ ) 


ass examinat 


not required to take active part in the class or to p 
who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat 


campus tuition rate 1s charged 


Balance Sheet 


for audited courses 


Imitted and has completed the re 


After a student has been admi 


in a particular degree prog I 
Sciences Programs Administration will 1 
work already completed and degre: 
balance sheet is issued only 1f the s 


Transcripts of Record 


Official trar scripts of tudent record 
student or former student who has ] 
nstallment due the University 
charged for eacl ranscript. Parti: 


> F -nr ly »nf 
Continuous Enrollment 


Once entered in a degree program, 
enrolled and actively engaged in 


each semester of 


inators in the 


program 
tirements still to 
hanges the 
at Ou 

n ue? ng? 

ten Te geni 


any § 
including RD fee o 
f the reques Jn 


nt is expect 


the academic year until 


Students who break continuous enrollmer 


request and receive a leave ot absence 


and regula 


and. if granted, are subject to the requirements 
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terti P'ovision is made for 

canno lin Components of their programs but, bec 

tered in mediately complete degree requirements 
tudent, wou Enrollment until they 

toward 8 Who plan to attend othe 


military students who have completed the 


ause of work assignment, 
Such students are regis- 
are able to resume course work. 


r institutions and apply credit s0 earned 

from t Braduation from this University must first obtain written approval 
8S1Stant Dean 
tre of Absence 
Stu 

digi Who must interrupt active pursuit of the degree may petition the 
Pecifie Bert, t through the program director, for a leave of absence for a 
proved «Dd of time, generally limited to one calendar year. If the petition is 
teturn it to * Student must complete a Continuous Enrollment form and 
SADidat- the Office of Health Sciences Programs Administration. Degree 
absence p whe ‘Scontinue their studies without being granted a leave of 
Close of nd sty ents granted |] 


: leaves who do not return to active study at the 
Ubject Period of approved absence 


i must apply for readmission and are 
ek . 
o eq no ris regulations and requirements then in force Students are 
I. à d , ` ry ^ Y 
"litis, į 8 es While on leave of absence. The right to use of Į niversity 
Gr, “Uspended while the leave is in effect 
Sduari 
/ n 
Degre On equi, ements 
goi “eS a 
&i TE confa . A 3 
Be tes Stud erred in February, May, and September Graduating health 
Ence 0 e; nay participate in the School 


of Medicine and Health 
ceremony, 


held each year in May 
eco : das D a. al i i a 
tegi ad ISsion mended for graduation by the faculty, students must have met 
dene d: ^ requirements of the college or school in which they are 
Brad” and o ^ completed s tistactorily the scholar hip, curriculum, resi- 
the ration ior requirements tor the degree; have filed an application for 
Teng Wersity go the published deadline; and be fre from all indebtedness to 
dove i regy ired eBistratior either for course Work or for continuous enroll 
4 3 to be o or the semester or summer s ssion at the close of which the 
Octo, PPlicgg: °Nferred 
tober 1 ation r Orr, : ; 
TN T] fo "el "'aduation Applic S for grai on must be filed 
Se ro» : 
Qm ;Ptem) ,uary sTaduation, Febr r May graduation. a id July 
'Stion, [| aduat on. (OF 
a z 


apply 


upon 


DA 
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Award of Certificates to Degree Candidates 


Certificates are awarded to degree candidates who successfull 
record administration, medic? , 
rd 


y comple 


) 


designated requirements in the medical 
nology, nuclear medicine technology, nursing anesthesia, physician a 
and radiation therapy technology programs. In addition, students mus 
from all financial indebtedness to the University 


Financial Aid — 


v bi? 

" > ] ; : sity "d 
For full-time undergraduate students, George Washington Univers os y 
"^ , " "m | 

program of financial assistance consisting of scholarships, grants, lo pe 


part-time employment. Aid is awarded on the basis of academic ach! 


cted to students jy 
for p " y 


and demonstrated financial need 

In general, consideration for financial aid is restri 
academic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average * Y 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University 0 fede 
undergraduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grants ant ge 
grants) requires that the student be working on the first under? jen” 
degree. Undergraduate gift aid and all federal aid require that the recip ! 


registered for a full-time course load at GWU com^ 
Students intending to apply for financial aid should submit the h 1,9 
financial aid application and the application for admission by Marc. ajes” 
te rege «jf 


all applications for financial aid must be filed by that date tution 
whether the student has been admitted yet. Applications for in pP 
federal aid cannot be processed if the relevant tax returns have Ww d 
IRS Code. Documents submitted 8$ P reif 
ie University and cannot * Ws 
x ed € tie 


in accordance with the 
applications become the property of tł 


Federal regulations require that the University report suspect í 
. i local autho ical” 
or misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state, and locé : pp 4 


je necessary : 


Complete information on financial assistance and tl Aid, 
Financià 


materials are available from the Office of Student 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


| 


Programs Leading to the Associate in Science —, 
; of cours v gf 
Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of © weve ii 


required for the degree of Associate in Science; some program, crip 
set requirements above the minimum. See individual program al! 
information on course distribution rare ad” i 

Students who may wish to pursue a bachelor's degree late ei will 
plan their associate’s degree program so that, where possible, : 
the prerequisites of the baccalaureate 

wh 

Scholarship Requirements | m ^J 
A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.0 is required in course -— TEMA 
degree of Associate in Science. A minimum cumulative I La 


"hose 
A student whos ‘art 


for course work in the core curriculum a 
scelve 


curriculum falls below 2.5 in any one semester will re 


j T... d d Undergraduate Health. Sciences Prog 


rams 59 


esi : 
dence Requirement 


^ Minj : . 
Satis, mum of 18 semester hours of course work in the m 
cien, Orily completed 

iences d in re 


ajor must be 
'Sidence at the School of 


` Medicine and Health 


ry Technique Program 


y leading to the degree 


of Associate in Science with a 
aboratory technique 


is offered only to off-campus military 
Admj i 
ISSio 
Cener i ^ to Degree Candidacy 
Went e quireme 


i i a nts for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
per ssion 8 who do not meet these requirements may be considered for 
Wat f cee candidacy upon satisfactory completion of a probationary 
l5 Shin Inet hours of course work taken in residence at George 

Semeg lversity. with a minimum QPI of 2.5, or upon completion of 
bo Ours of acceptable (2.5) and transferable course work. 
re 


The pr equi ements 
0 
tours fem Tequires 


8 Satisfactory completion of 
H Tse w, " 

u ip ork, distribute 

m c 


a minimum of 61 semester 
Opes, 7a 
los 1c Detence. 


as follows 
6 semester } 
Our quivalent) 

i e math 


10urs of English composition (Engl 9 or 
and 6 semester hours of college math or 3 


t rricul and a humanities or social science elective 
til (the etum (required courses). Path 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20: 
lleg e latter 


Nag by Sücces 1$ hot included in computing the QPI). This requirement is 
8506) Ssf completion of Medical Laboratory Technique School 


. 9 Semes 


Niver , 
eg sity, 
ter hours of acce 


Nucia 
edici 

te eam Ne Technology Program 

Jor; 8 : . 
er Nuc] — leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 
4 Pus Military icine technology is offered to on-campus students and to 
Om 7 Students 

Isi 
On 

n 
sta requ; gree Candidacy 

7M Ure i ; 
Reiter blica n nts for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
NS. Pre the p erst be at least 18 years of age by the time they first 
N, ty Vlou inst, Two letters of recommendation must be sent directly 
NOM Stud Ta mh advisors, or em loyers (except for off-campus 

M . v". > l > . 
NUM St Dlicants © selection process includes a personal interview for 
Ne for an dehts Ww "Ra tor off-campus military students) Enrollment is 
(uti ission 9? not meet the standard requirements may be consid- 
NS Wa Petiog degree candidacy upon satisfactory completion of a 
Oy Of 15 “Shing: of 1: 

n 


ter hours of course work taken in residence at 
with a minimum QPI of 2.5, or upon comple- 
ptable (2.5) 


2.9) and transferable course work. 


60 School of Medicine and Health Sciences — 


Degree Requirements 


red. MP 
ours 


Satisfactory completion of 67* semester hours of course work is requi 
115 and Phyl 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to all other € 
nuclear medicine technology NT 

Human Competence. 6 semester hours of English composition (Eng " 
10 and 11 or 12, or the equivalent), 3 semester hours of social science 
psychology is recommended), and 3 semester hours of humanities. f 

Core Curriculum (required courses). Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 59, 99 ent? 
75, 81, 82, 93, 94, 98. For off-campus military students, this require y 
fulfilled by successful completion of Nuclear Medicine Technology 
(NEC 8416) 


Applications j 


Mee , Ral! 
Application forms for the on-campus program are available from th DS 
logic Allied Health Programs Office, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washin 
20037. The deadline for return of completed applications is Mare 


Prehospital Clinical Medicine Program " 
ith & 
The program of study leads to the degree of Associate in Science with 


in prehospital clinical medicine 


Admission to Degree Candidacy on 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated yin? 
50—54. In addition, students must submit the following recor s dir . Y 
GWU Office of Admissions ary 8 d 
1. Photocopies of scores or certificates from national registr) y" 
tions or certifying boards (where applicable). iv 
2. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospit 
and proof of current participation in an emergency me 
system (where applicable) . ad 
3. Two letters of recommendation from previous instructors a | 
employers involved in emergency medical services. the P? ai? 
A personal interview may be required. Students a t 
must submit, before the first day of class, a letter from a phyS! for tU f p 
their good health. The letter should include the results of testing who gi 
sis and a statement of current immunization status. APP c" candid! gf 


nical HO ig 
al did "i 


A 
vis 


meet the academic requirements for admission to degree pr? ge 
` . > "ut ster- our £ , Geh 
reapply after satisfactory completion of a 15-semes Tnive ity 
period completed in residence at the George Washington UB 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
apt 

Advanced Standing Ai a 

53-54. (o I 
` " : jon ages jeve! TA 
General provisions for advanced standing are listed on pag = patele 480 


1f " ^p ific 1 f 
standing may be granted for satisfactory completion of cert ubmit* iit 
g U ¢ e 8 " j fe " 
candida edic? ti” | 


work in prehospital emergency care, after the nting ™ p^, 
transcripts or records from an accredited, certificate-gran ntal exa 
Advanced standing may also be earned for special departme ial d? 
passed at specified levels. A $50 fee will be charged for eac 

tal examination 
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' satisfactory completion of 
m ` t, distributed as follows 
Rng} g an ompetence. 18 semester } 

ee and 11 or 12). 


a minimum of 60 semester 


10urs, including 6 hours of English 
psychology or sociology, BAd 110, Educ 


3 hours of 


Ore (^ a x : t 
hours of Curriculum (required courses). EN 
Ogram ele 


led 10, 18, 61. 62, 65, 66, 
Ctives, 


and 6 


re available from the Director, Emergency Medical Ser- 
20037 Thee Tograms, 2 


2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 
adline for return of completed applications is July 30 


adiati l 
The pp lon Therapy Technology Program 


| 
i Bram or. | ' 
ir of Study leads to the degree of Associate in Science with a major 
erapy technology 
missio 


aW) 


admission to degree candidacy are stated 


> 18 years of age by the time they first reg 
i ry; T8, advisor. of recommendation must be sent dire 
W fi r employers, The selection process includes a personal 
Rig, - e stand; a applicants Enrollment is limited Applicants who do | 
CY Upon sat; e duirements may be considered for admission to degree 
“2Usfactory completion of a probationary period of 15 seme 
um QPI 7 ^n in residence at George 


on pages 
y ister in the 


ctly from previous 


ster 
Washington University, 


foy eae 
lea ¥ comple: 
i, Assoei t Pletion of at least 6] semester hours of course work is required 
l a man Com, Science degree, distributed as follows: 
C U or 9 *lence, 6 semester hours of English composition (Engl 9 or 
l T n el the equivalent) 
2, l4, 15 ^ (required courses). Anat 115; HCS 116: Phyl 111; Rad 
Any, ' ^ 11, 18, 19, 20, 91. 23 (9 hours), 25, 33, 130. 190 
Dli ations 
Plica: 
Of "atio 
x8, Dan” for: S 
ted LS ete available from the Radiologic Allied Health Programs 
Spplic.,-* W., Washin ston, D.C. 20037. The deadline for return of 
Cations is Apri] Bg 
Aagi 
» “Oloa; 
the "gic 
we “MNology Progr 
‘Yop in chp of Stud gram 
*diologie tep eading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 


Mology is offere 


d only to off-camp 


us military students 


ee | 
Aa t= 
D VR 


62 School of Medicine and Health Sciences — 


Admission to Degree Candidacy | 
on P 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated " 
50—54. Students who do not meet the standard requirements may 
ered for admission to degree candidacy after satisfactory comp 


jon". 
leti af 


probationary period of 15 semester hours of course work taken in res! "n 
GWU, with a minimum QPI of 2.5, or upon completion of 15 semester 


acceptable (2.5) and transferable course work 


Degree Requirements , 
( [o 


"mm " g 0 
l'he program requires satisfactory completion of 62 semester hours 


work, distributed as follows Eng 
Human Competence. 6 semester hours of English composition ' i 
10 and 11 or 12, or the equivalent), 3 semester hours of social scien?" d 
semester hours of humanities on 6l 
Core Curriculum (required courses). Rad 40, 41, 42, 5 5 
71, 80, 90, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100. This requirement is ful 


completion of Radiologic Technology School (NEC 8452) 


Programs Leading to the Bachelor of Science 


in Health Science A y 
; oo! 
a . i , offere? 
The Bachelor of Science in Health Science degree programs are offi 
off-campus military students 
| 
Advanced Hospital Corps School Program 
Jj? 
Degree requirements are as follows in ne 
: r$ jJ 
Human Competence. 30 semester hours, including 6 how, pun” 
composition, 3 hours in general psychology, and 21 hours 1n 4 


and social sciences 3 10 an hy 
Subject Competence. 18 semester hours, including HC S sical dP g 
an additional 7 hours selected from the following areas biolog SUE D Y 


f^ D 

a atio , pi 

sciences, mathematics, computer science, hospital administr envi ot 
hygiene, public health organization and administration, Tetion (e 
science. This requirement is fulfilled by successful comp/e , 9t 
Hospital Corps School (NEC 8425 HCS ^^ y" 
, A Y 79 , v sting of f g” A 
Vocational Competence. 72 semester hours, consis ndin oft 


. o8 
68. 75. 83. 87. 92. 93. 96, 102, 126, 133, 175, and 180 (a COMPS” tenes 


ct com 


substituted for HCS 175 and 180 


Nuclear Undersea Medical Technology Program pel 


i i oo 
Degree requirements are as follows 6 hours v i 
. : g g 

Human Competence. 30 semester hours, including ? cholo 
19). 3 hours in genera p? DM 


composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12), 3 i 
! 
hours in humanities and social sciences 4 HCS 15 y0 
Gon) . E ating 0 
Subject Competence. 15 semester hours, consist nE no E 
1 


21. This requirement is fulfilled by successful comple 


Undergraduate Health Sciences P. 


96. 13: mpetence. 77 

8402) , 33 (this requirement 
d c € , 

Sience | An additional l sciences, chemistry, 
> @ à : . 

health : “Mergency medical technology environmental 
Science, industria] } 


^ygiene, physics, public health 


semester hours 
is fulfilled by 


9 hours in biologica 


, Or statistics 


Pr 
~arams Lea 


ding to the Bachelor of Science 
atic 
Lory c 
"equ red fo, harbletion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of course work is 
Any: > Ron J d J 
i diremen à Bachelor of Science degree; some programs, however, may set 
S ¢ , " 
Infor atio» a ove the minimum See individual program descriptions for 
$ ^ on Course distribution 
hoj 
arshj 
A mi ip Requirements 
leag; “Mum o : 
vedi Bto the p lative QPI of 2.0 is required for course work in programs 
req in cop achelor of Science degree. A minimum cumulative QPI of 2.5 is 
t f, *-curric JUD 
alle riculum courses A stt 
ls below be Course A stud 


ent whose QPI in the core 


^9 In any one semester will receive a warning letter 


curricu- 
Em 
This €Y Medical Services Program 
Sery; Progra 


Wag , 18 des mo. ` 
the Meg and e Signed for 


individuals interested 
^v ap ' management. T} 
um tion, the z ucation, management, health and safety 

Partment offers the courses students must have to be eligible 
! iate Paramedic 


in emergency medical 
1€ program includes course work in 
and occupational 


a Registry Intermed and Paramedic exami 


" admission to degree candidacy are stated on 
Y 3 Students applying to the program must submit the 
' verifi ati rectly to the GWU Office of Admissions: 
fo é Satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training 

p (Whe "urrent participation in an emergency medical services 
‘hot : re applicable 


A^ 
n 
e 


Scores or certificates from nation 
Sion, Ctters my. board examinations (where applicable i . 
OF or À instruct commendation, sent directly to the Office of Admis- 
N A Dem. gues f; ors familiar with the applicant s academic preparation 
St gyp SOnal i ar with the applicant's health care experience 
tis, Bood y » before the f nay be required Students admitted to t 
falth irst day of class. a letter from a ph 
. e letter s} 


Should include the results of 
0 Curre nt 


E 3 al r try , : 
‘ £ CEPR al registry examina- 
3, Two Certify; A 


he program 
ysician attesting to 
‘testing for tuberculo 


immunization Status 


Sions ¢ 
: 8 for oa... : í 
atista Udents mz i advanced Standing are listed on 
Com, aY receiv, , > 
r “Ive up to 60 semes 
^h of re 


pages 53—54. In 
ter hours of advanced standing 


quired course work at other accredited aca- 


rograms 63 


including HCS 26. 66, 90, 93. 
successful completion of NEC 
computer 
studies, geology, 


Gu) 


E 
64 School of Medicine and Health Sciences E — 


of 
m ^ ran 
demic institutions. The program director reserves the right to refuse t 


credit in part or in whole 


Degree Requirements 


m ) 1 "d 
l'he program requires satisfactory com Jletion of a minim 
proj 1 d I 


um of 120 


hours of course work, distributed as follows lis 
' elati ding PE ‘ 
Human Competence. A minimum of 27 semester hours, inclu mi 


composition, statistics, accountancy, psychology, sociology, business 


tration, personnel management, and computer science 18 90,9 
Subject Competence. 39 semester hours, including EMed 10, +” 

40, 50, 55, 140, and 200. 36 hout, 

54 semester hours, including 34 to LA 


Vocational Competence. 
one of the following areas of concentration education, managemen ‘ys 
The remaining 18 to 20 ho 


occupational health, or clinical medicine 
isciplines. 


satisfied by electives in emergency medicine or other d 


Residence Requirement FL 
‘ m "1 
in the major ppo” 


hours of course work 
an 


A minimum of 60 semester . 
; : ine 
at the School of Medicine 


satisfactorily completed in residence 

ociences 

Applications NT. 
Medic? p 


Application forms are available from the Director, Emerger ingi i 


vices Degree Programs, 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. ly 30. 
20037, and should be completed and returned no later than Ju 


t 


Medical Record Administration Program B y 

25 4 ] iv 
The program is designed for accredited record technicians, 9 ses" gi 
technicians, and individuals completing medical record scienti 
technical level who wish to become medical record mer 
or graduates of d or thé Oy ; 


] rec j 


S 
S 
= 
eS 


program provides an opportunity f 
Record Association (AMRA) Independent Study Program 
dence Course to receive academic credit for the medica +n CO 
courses they have successfully completed eloped I, 
The medical record administration program has been deve gional Pro 
ance with the Essentials and Guidelines of an Aci redited Educ A Co? i 
d by the / , the Cow i 


for the Medical Record Administrator as approved 9» ‘on by t Ame y 
Education. The program will be reviewed for accreditati? S of the "my 
on Allied Health Education and Accreditation (t AHEA on WA 


saunei! ? 
Medical Association in cooperation with the AMRA Cou take Ug 


When the program is accredited, students will be 
| recor! 


qualifying examination for certification as registerec | 
"M 

Admission to Degree Candidacy are 8b gf. 
idaCY "act 9 uy 

gree candid r mu* p 


The general requirements for admission to de rogr' 
pages 50—54. In addition, students applying to t p subj 
evidence that they have satisfactorily completed t 8.4 


Undergraduate He: 


OMpete 
tecomme s requirements listed under Degree Requirements, below. Two 
employer ation forms must be sent directly from previous instructors or 
applicati S. A persona] interview with the program director is required. All 
« > , " 
lécorq ne Will be revije wed by the Office of Admissions and the medical 
à ission ^iRistration program faculty. Students will be advised of their 
Status by the Office of Admissions 
dy. 
Q anced Standing 
enera] 
à rovisi ; ro K 
Addition Provisions for advanced standing are listed on pages 53-54. In 
for com} Students may re 


ceive up to 42 semester hours o 
anatomy, physiology, patł 
8 (including courses t 
endent Study Prog 
toward fulfillment o 
3 8180 receive 


etion of 
Ogy c. 

Aci Course 

May n Indep 


Studen aPplied 


f advanced standing 
10physiology, and medical record 
aken in the American Medical Record 
ram or Correspondence Course). which 
f the subject competence requirements. 
a minimum of 42 semester hours of advanced 
able toward fulfillment of the human competence require- 
E credit earned at other institutions 


gre ' 
Th * Requir ements 


ez quires satisfactory completion of a m 
Se , d y 

Qp ct an u work. Students must earn a grad 
lof25; man Competencies 


inimum of 121 semester 
e of C or better in each of the 
and must maintain a minimum cumulative 


^. A minimum of 42 semester hours. including course 
^, college 


algebra, data processing, economics, English 
Tin, ip os canities and so personnel manage- 
“Ubjecs n> ° management, public speaking, and statistics 
: »mpetence, 42 semester hours, incl 
135 ration “eae Medical record technology courses. 
' M0, 150 70. Detence. 37 semester hours, including AHA 110, 120, 125. 
Rog: ' "1> 176; HSA 206, 207, 215: Psyc 144 
Sideng 


cial sciences, microbiology, 


uding anatomy, physiology, 


A Mini * Requi, ement 

Om Tum of < 
Pleted ; raid. Semester hours of course work in the major must be 
Pligg: -ence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

A Cations 

bli 

tray: "ati 


“Om ram ote available from the Director, Medical Record Adminis- 
Pletaa ang © 2300 I Street: 


ret N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, and should be 
Urned no later than March 1 
edig 
al 
Ariss; “MNology Program 
lia f PPlications 
Me orms T 
Mh Under De for admission to the first three years of the program, as 
Ong, George W equirements, below, 


are available from the Office of 


ast Washington, D.C. 20052 


ington University, 


alth Sciences Programs 65 


“WM 


66 School of Medicine and Health Sciences Be 


Completion of the first three years of the program does 
acceptance into the senior (clinical) year conducted at the University s 
although GWU students are given preference. Students must have 


tained a QPI of 2.0 during the first three years to be considered for admis asi [ 


to the clinical year. Applicants will also be evaluated on the 


Ü 
tin 
academic achievement in the sciences, personal interviews, and let 


recommendation it 
Students should apply for admission to the clinical yea 

junior year; application is made to the Director, Medical Technology vt 

2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Admission interviews take 


between December and March 


r durin£ A 


Degree Requirements 


ur 
zi ; of 0 
The program requires satisfactory completion of 124 semester hour? 


work, distributed as outlined below e 
First Three Years í 
English: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 
.ombin? 
Humanities: 6 semester hours selected from one of the following be 11, 
tions: AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32, 71-72; Chin 163 64; a 2, 
72, 100, 108, 113; Comm 49, 55, 133, 143, 144; wat. 
61-62, 71-72; Fren 51-52, 91-92; Ger 51-52, 103-4; x 131, 
Hmn 1-2, 3—4; Mus 3—4; Phil 45, 51-52, 71, 111, 112, mi i 
32, 151, 152, 162, or 172; Rel 1, 2, 9, 10, 23; Slav 91a ug 
51-52, 91-92; TrDa 45, 46, 145-46, 151, 152, 153, 190, — j 
Mathematics: Math 30 oe 
Science: BiSc 11-12, 111; Micr 129 445, MÀ 4 
Epe 45, 
4 semester hours selected from BiSc 104 127, 128, l Hee íí 
155. 163. 164, 165 op 4 
Chem 11-12, 22, 23, 50 pin? 
combi 
Social Science: 6 semester hours selected from one of the following c n 
tions: Anth 1, 2, 3; Econ 1-2; Geog 1-2; Hist 39—40, ! c logy 


sy , 
71-72, 111 and 115; PSc 1-2; Psyc 1 and another P? gr Hi 0 


course; Soc 1-2 or 1 and any 100-level sociology course; zu d^ V uy 

and any 100-level speech and hearing course lj 

Electives Nonscience electives Y 
Nonscience or science electives ; 

j" 


122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 19b "e TL 


Senior Year. Path 121, nsti 95 
clinical) year © pl of ^ 


111. The pathology courses in the senior 


curriculum, and students must have a minimum cumulative o all t 
these courses in order to graduate. Path 121 is a prerequis "i will j^ W 
courses in the core curriculum. Students who fail this cona apt yi 
allowed to continue in the clinical year. They may, n require e 


readmission to the program and will be subject to the 


regulations then in force 


Residence Requirement 


ted 1n ^: 
A minimum of 34 semester hours must be comple" J Reniot 
requirement is met sug satisfactory completion of t 
program, conducted at the University Hospital 


N > 
ursing Anesthesia Program 


Admise; 
Mission to Degree Candidacy 


) require i 
plica “quirements for admission are stated 


>n vant : tr rt 
Uisites , 9 the nursing anesthesia program must fulfill the 
© considered f 
ave c 
im completed successfully high-scl 
ner 1ematics or algebra 
E. istry (Chemistry 11—12 or equivalent) 

a Braduate of 


nurse 


a state-approved 
in at least one state, U.S 
Columbia; and have a minimum of 12 months of 
In critical-care nursing 
for admission to the school of anestl 
‘ sity fore applying to the | 


A 
T 
=> 
fo 
c 
(e 


rogram at George Washin 
hot b ho &raduated from r 
be . Seen active in tl 


iursing school more than f 
le 


Rep uite t nursing profession during the last five years may 
0 take N. eg - » " E 
Be S ex, take National League of Nursing or New York State Board of 
A aminations. 
dva 
n 
The Standing 
ada; Seer 
add al proy ! . Ea 
anton, adv, Visions lor advanced standing are stated on pages 53—54. In 
esth Sla pr nced Standing will be awarded to students in the nursing 
l S p gram as follows 
" Stud 
ents w . 
Program Who are graduates of two- or three-year nursing school 
a 3 1 3 ` p . 
ence in s and have had a minimum of 12 months of practical experi- 
) aPplica ja ical-care nursing may receive up to 45 hours of credit 
Y ~ e re " 
*. St dons. pward the human and subject competence requirements. 
Y S 7 : " : 
60 Who have earned a B.S. degree 


in nursing may receive up to 

t applicable toward human and subject competence 

advan e tegistered Nurse Anesthetists (( RNAs 
St 

9f prey; inding 


may petition for 
and waiver of the clinical 


ious requirement on the basis 
lco pet anesthesia work experience. They must demonstrate clini- 
Jj e "0 " " 5 
Derog nce before such petitions will be granted 
The » eq iremen, 
h 0; 
Wry Stam 
Sof, "PQuires ony: e , 
f course : Ires "alisfactory completion of a minimum of 124 semester 
npn ome; istributed as follows 
Siti € e 2 ; T : 
MIT Ingl 9 ence. 30 semester hours, including 6 hours in English 
"ty ang ties soc 1 10 and 11 or 12), 3 hours in psychology, and 21 hours in 
" Subj calculus) la sciences, or mathematics algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
Hya: ect C "7. 
J8le. 0 
yt Nat Mpetence 30 semestar hans pat è -k I } logical 
a4; Ura] and ; semester hours of c urse work in the bio Ogical, 
Yon, hal ¢ ursing sciences 
y s, Car 7, Ohne 5 Scien i 
1 ' Phy) is Anat 1 Pelence, 54 semester hours. consisting of the following 
Yeap sd Anes 191, 198: Bioc 111: HCS 134; Phar 110-11. 124 
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100] or college-level mathematics 
and two semesters of college-level 


school of nursing; be a licensed 
trust territory, or the 
practical 


lesia at an affiliated 
gton Univer- 


ive years ago and 


AW) 
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"n 
All students must complete Year 1 (the core curriculum) in residence 
a minimum cumulative QPI of 2.5. CRNAs may petition to waive | 
course work on the basis of successful completion of the core curn? of? 
demonstrated clinical competence, and satisfactory completion 0 s itio 
and/or written examination in the area of clinical anesthesia. The M 
must be submitted to the Assistant Dean, through the program direc" 


approval 


Scholarship Requirements 


; is ing anes 
Students who do not maintain a cumulative QPI of 2.5 in nursing "m. 


courses taken in the first two semesters may be required to take 8 
course work in order to achieve this minimum average 


Residence Requirement " 


el 
5i ajor m" 
A minimum of 31 semester hours of course work in the mae 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine and Health Scien 


Applications f 
r ing Anes... 

Application information and forms are available from the Nursing A appl 

Program, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Comple 


tions must be returned no later than May 15 


Physician Assistant Program sili 
Le us 

The program is available to on-campus students and off-camp 

students 

Admission to Degree Candidacy Pe o 
anv are 8 ye 

The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy at they b 


PEEL dla t 
pages 50—54. In addition, applicants must submit evidence college ^ar 
satisfactorily completed a minimum of 30 semester hours : ache 


$ 

including two semesters of general chemistry for science majors rm p^ 
is recommended), two semesters of psychology (general and abno er | 
ogy are recommended), and two semesters of biological sciences pysiol£ pt 
courses in the biological sciences include human anatomy 8n ^ xp d 
general microbiology; botany is not acceptable). Direct patient i sub? cy 
is strongly preferred but not required. Two evaluation d part? 
directly by the evaluators, and a personal interview are requ nts): 
admission process (not applicable to off-campus military StU 

n? | 


Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing will not be granted toward courses 1n p 
standing toward the baccalaureate, however, may be avt institutio? 

2 d inf 
course work previously completed at other accredité | 


minimum grade of C 


Degree Requirements slowing cou! 
. » follow 
On-campus students must satisfactorily complete the fo 


Hun 
tan Com ) 
Detence. 30 
positi petence. 


semester hours, including 6 hours in English 
from th m (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 h 


Lours of course work selected 


Subject ties, Social sciences, or mathematics 
following and Vocational Competence. 100 semester hours, consisting of the 
ite . 
- Basic — in the core curriculum are indicated by an asterisk ). 
159. Phy] TT) nce Curriculum: Anat 115 Bioc 111; Micr 128; Path 127, 128, 
"lin . 
K ical Sajo v one see a 45 : 7 9 
158 (op - nces: HCS 109, 125. 134,* 140, 145, 146, 147, 148. 193; Phar 
; " and 160) 


“ical k HCS 160,* 163,* 166, 169. 172,* 175,* 178, 198. 
ig Ql Eler "mp 3 i : 
ist cg 15 “"€Clives: Two c linical electives must be chosen from the follow ing 
Other p^ 59, 176, 177, 186, 187, 188, 199 
em , “quired Cou rses: HCS 113, 116 119 137 
: ; ; j 
Stud Tal Courses ipplicable): HCS 100, 103 
Ter ents zt : 
sistere in must Successfully complete all courses for which they have 
“Uden 8i any one semester before advancing to the next semester except 
the g; 1€ Second 


year who have received an JP fo 
gram director, a student who fails to complete a course 
Mann, roay be dism rogram. Stud 
average in any course may 


r work in progress), At 
issed from the I ents whose academic 


be required to take 
to complete remedial work before 


continuing in the 
Res; 
Side, 
n 
Cener l quirement 
ally 
Doy; Y Mi ; 
and O88 of , imum Of 75 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical 
Healt Major must I 
ésiq 


Sci e complete d in residence at the School of Medicine 
X! e "n , 
Ence re nces l nder specia 


l circumstances, exceptions to the minimum 
Appy; Wirement may be allowed 
App): 
Pligg ts 
PN tion forms fi ; 
jan t Prom. “Or the 9n-campus program are available from the Physician 
137 Ogran ; 
N » begi 1, Himmel 


farb 307, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
> option is available 


for students who must 
'd applicants s 


hould contact the program director 


i Human In the off-campus program must complete the following 
Com, Ui 3 
" aiio ty 24 ene 30 semester hours. including 6 hours in English 
lowing ®t @ ours in the humanities and social sciences 

Bas (eo le n Pal Compete nce. 92 semester hours, consisting of the 

Basie ea Scie, . core curriculum are indicated by an asterisk). 

Clinig tical Seip eS: HCS 111, 120, 121, 1512 
oy Athen Cle, ences: HCS 109; 197 * 128 129,* 134,* 137, 146, 147, 148. 
vy, E" uireg ^: HCS 167* 169, 172* 174? 189, 190, 191, 192. 195. 198. 
qst ust | urses: A minimum of 30 semester hours of didactic 

8 W 

0 


logical and physical sciences. This 
successful completion of Advanced Hospital 
or comparable course work 


40) 
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Radiologic Sciences and Administration Program j 
adio 


This program is designed for registered technologists in diagnostic T "w 
technology, nuclear medicine technology, ultrasound, or radiation jer?! 
technology who wish to continue their education at the baccalaureate 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


wi” 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are rt 
pages 50—54. In addition, students applying to the program must be reg qs 


technologists or registry-eligible within the first academic seme d 
letters of recommendation (submitted directly by previous instructor? 
sors, or employers) and a personal interview are required 


Advanced Standing T p 
s 53- 


General provisions for advanced standing are listed on page appli 
addition, students may receive up to 48 semester hours of credit jov 
j r the fo 


toward fulfillment of the subject competence requirements unde 
conditions: five PA 
1. If their technical training was completed within the last of 
Such students, however, must have maintained a minimum 


Nuclear Medicine Technology, or Radiation Therapy oft jJ d 
Medical Education of the American Medical Association: . «gjof 
2. If they have been certified as an American Registerec echnolo£ y 


; EM "m , P 
Nuclear Medicine Technologist, or Radiation Therapy y gest | 
3. If they become registry-eligible during the first academ! 
George Washington University 
Degree Requirements oi 


0 
" : : ours 
[he program requires satisfactory completion of 124 semester h 


work, distributed as follows: | including jo 
Human Competence. A minimum of 30 semester hours, 
110 and 191, CpMd 101, Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12, Psyc 1, 9. 


em = 
Ss 
Se 


« , ^i 1 : 

sciences, and 6 hours of humanities. Recommended electives s” 
111, Engl 101, Psyc 144, and Soc 124 and 129 mester P. 
Subject and Vocational Competence. A total of 94 d for cous og 


required. Of these, a maximum of 48 semester hours is allowe «ther diab ap! 
in an American Medical Association approved program 1 diatioD uj 
radiologic technology, nuclear medicine technology, 0T r i 
technology. The remaining 46 semester hours consist of the 
courses, which constitute the core curriculum 5 


Radiologic Sciences: Rad 130, 160, 167, 171, 175, 190, 19 


gt 
Residence Requirement ajor mu" 
in the once 


A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work jealt 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine and He 


Dplicas; 
Office 2302 forms are available from the Radiologic Allied Health Programs 
and returned Street, N.W , Washington. D.C 20037, and should be completed 


no later than May 15 
Ce T 
Ntificate Programs 


Certi; 

if ; 

Nui cate in Medical Technology 

| "— 3 Who have 

| first E d. 
ye 


already earned tl 
lave com 
ars of the r 
I Progr, Mission to , 
i Of g 


1e bachelor's degree from an accredited 
pleted course work comparable to that required in the 
nedical technology degree program (see above) may 
he clinical year Upon successful completion of this 


In addi ady, they will be awarded a certificate in medical technology. 
k rtifie, © completing the application for the clinical year, applicants 
ecto ate Program must have copies of all college transcripts sent to the 
al technology program. T} 


ree letters of recommendation 
rom science instructors 


and one from a faculty advisor 
ts who have 


tran ited St; received their education from a university outside 
oic ipt e ee must have their transcripts evaluated by one of the foreign 
y; ine ro » pation agencies. A list of acceptable evaluation agencies may be 

th the ^ the Program director. A copy of this evaluation should be sent 

" required documents 
Nurs 
l'actit 
m Sclitioner Certificate 
ISSi 

To} Requir ements 
am a MSidereg 

apn); Ted fo, . 
uy cant r admission to the nurse practitioner certificate program, 


A 
eria" degree Ee 8rade-point 
od be Ore Program. and (3 


Ugye (2) h ust (1) have a B.S.N. or M S.N 


from an accredited school of 
average of 2.5 (out of 4.0) from the B.S.N. or 


ee ) have practiced nursing during the two-year 
lea tter ID admission to the program 
` 8 M^. " ; . 
lega Me ust E recommendation must be sent directly from evaluators. At 
leq OF f le from a supervisor; the remainder may be submitted by 
c eri instructors or by colleagues familiar with the applicant's 
ence 
"0g 
ra 
Student Wiremeny 
the 8m 
A «USC Stepan e i E i 
"ami Tican Nur Ssfully complete the following courses to be eligible to take 
H 1g On: rses Association’s Adult Nurse Practitioner certification 
Sb 5 125 l 
: ' 140, 144 
tally gt Mug al ' 143, 144 175, and Phar 158 
7 dag: also ç a * : 
H Slgneg from complete a 450 hour preceptorship that has been individ- 
hh Cg 153 nen the following courses: 
addi "9, 154 Ery = Ais 
"iti st A 157, 165, 170, and 177 
d u ent 7 A 
S w] 


10 wish to take the American Nurses Association's 
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att 
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; i : : EL 
Gerontologic Nurse Practitioner certification examination may ele 


following courses in gerontology 
HCS 193 and either Gern 201 or Soc 280 and HCS 154 (as pt ut of the 
hour preceptorship) pi 
l'he courses for the adult and gerontologic nurse practitioner certificate 
be taken on a full-time or part-time basis 


Applications 
e 
Application materials are available from : ind should be returned to the po 
, 
Practitioner Program, Himmelfarb 303, 2300 I Street, N.W., Wt ashin 
20037. The program sequence begins in January 


Physician Assistant Certificate Program 


The post-baccalaureate program leading to the physician t assist 
is available only to those students who are also pursuing the Mast m 
Health degree (see page 42). To be considered for admission to this © 
of the joint Physician Assistant-M.P.H. program, applicants mus 


a i* g 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university and mu 
ysician 


aaepe us for admission to degree can idid; icy in the ph: 
e cons 


th degree program Applic cation forms { or the joint program t 
> M.P.H. Admissions Office, GWU School of Medicine and He 
ws 32. 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 


Certificate in Radiation Therapy Technology 


Admission to the certificate program in radiation therapy tec 
ARRT-registered or registry-eligible graduates of an accredis 
technology program. Nurses and other allied health prone 
eligible for admission if they have taken relevant physic e 


0 
application. The program requires satisfactory comple 
17, 18, , 


‘ able from 


are avail 


semester hours of course work, including Rad 11, 12, 16, 


hours), 24, 25, 130, and 190 
Application forms for the certificate program 

Radiologic Allied Health Programs Office, 2300 I Street, ted j applica 

Washington, D.C. 20037. The deadline for return of comple 


April 1 


Courses Offered by Other Divisions of the uni 


informati 


Students should consult their academic advisors for 
quired courses that are offered by Columbian ( ollege 
by the School of Government and Business Administra 
Gistinn itors in the Office of Health Sciences Programs * stud 
provide assistance in choosing electives appropriate for the § : 
These may be selected from a range of offe rings in the uman 
ics, and social sciences; see the University's Unde rgraduale 
Programs Bulletin for complete course descriptions 
Off-campus students should consult the appropri“ ate 
for assistance in selecting electives and required courses ! 


Courses of Instruction 


u : " : 
ip" are subject to change. The University reserves the right to withdraw 
of this B announced. The staff of instruction listed by department at the back 
ulletin 1S current as of January 1988. 


^O 
E anation of Course Numbers and Symbols 
, numbered 1-200 are for students in undergraduate health sciences 
te po orses in the basic science departments numbered 201- 400 are for 
and Soin > tOr the M.D. degree and for students in the Graduate School of Arts 
3. All other courses numbered from 201 to the 800s are primarily 
umbe, for the M.D. degree unless otherwise stated 

r in parentheses after the name 
hours of credit that may be 
ek elective period are grante 


of the course indicates the 
earned. Five semester hours of 
d for all fourth-year courses in 
rogram, 
‘0 5 
The p, Cbreviations 
follow; 


1 p 
ng abbreviations are used for course designations. 


ancy Engl English 
AHA Aj inistrative Sciences EngS Engineering Science 
A AM rae lealth Administration EnHe Environmental Health 
nC, Am lation Management Envr Environmental Studies 
Anat erican 'ivilization EPol Education Policy 
as esth y E&RP Environmental and Resource 
th esiology Policy 
ASe App a OPology ExSA Exercise and 
AN D led Science Sport Activities 
"Th Art ForS Forensic Sciences 
Bag Busine apy Fren French 
loe Bi 688 Administration Geog Geography and Regional 
Bise Bio Mistry Science 
v Cas, ical Sciences Geol Geology 
CR E Civi] Eraphy Ger Germanic Languages and 
&b Chil H Sineering Literatures 
Che Develo ealth and Gern Gerontology 
Chin Chemist ent Gnet Genetics 
C a Chines.» HCS Health Care Sciences 
las Nese ` 
Cp, Classics Hist History é 
Chs) Clinica] E HmKn Human Kinetics 
Comm Coun li s8ineering Hmn Humanities 
CMa Co munies: HmSr Human Services 
CSej Com ute cation HRD Human Resource 
Dem Computer Medicine Development 
EA atol, cence HSA Health Services 
Reon E Deeri Administration 
Fd, Economies E Administration IAff International Affairs 
ER cati Idis Interdisciplinary Courses 
Ep Elect; ona] Leadersh Ital Itali 
L E tric Eng Ip ta talian 
è nglish as a p neering Japn Japanese 
Meq Me euage oreign Jour Journalism 
Mergency Medicine Kor Korean 


Law Law 


Libr 
Math 
ME 
Med 
Mgt 
Micr 

j MStd 
Mus 
Neur 
NSc 
NSur 
Ob&G 
Opht 
OR 
Orth 
PAd 
Path 
Pchi 


PCm 
Phar 
Phil 
Phyl 
Phy s 
Port 
PPol 
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Library 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Management Science 
Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurology 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ophthalmology 
Operations Research 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Public Administration 
Pathology 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Political Communications 
Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Public Policy 


Allied Health Administration 


PSc 
Psyc 
PubH 
Rad 
Rel 
Rmn 
Rom 
Slav 


SLP 
Soc 
Span 
SpEd 
SpHr 
Stat 


Surg 
TCom 
TrDa 
TrEd 
T&T 
Univ 
Urol 
U&RP 


WStu 


Political Science 
Psychology 

Public Health 
Radiology 

Religion 

Romanian 

Romance Literatures 
Slavic Languages 8n 
Literatures 

Service Learning Progr? 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Hearing 
Statistics 'omputer 8? 
Information System? 
Surgery : , poli 
Telecommunication* 
Theatre and Dance 
Teacher Education 
Travel and Touris™ 
University 

Urology 

Urban and Regional 


Planning 
Women’s Studies 


Courses numbered 100—180 (except AHA 110, 125, 
degree candidates in the medical record administration program. py 


5. and 135) are 9 


110 Health Care Organization (3 i United y 
Introduction to the organization of health care delivery in t milable bd 
with emphasis on the structural aspects of resources 8" (Fall) ps! 
problems encountered in, the present health care system. m 

120 Managing Health Information Services (3 ment P y 


age" on 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to man P linatio^ w 
. tion rel? 


ples as applied to the planning, development, organizations a ros 
evaluation of information services for health care facilities pal 
agencies at 

125 Financial Concepts for Health Care Managers (3) d to peal g 
Introduction to financial and accounting concepts relate aguet P 
management. Review of reimbursement and documentation 1e p/ 
site: permission of program director (Fall) 1 mA 

135 Quality Assurance for Health Care Managers (3) ‘on of d ir i 
Development, implementation, coordination, and evaluatio a ical 
ance systems, including utilization management, quality gri? pol 
management, and peer review. Prerequisite: permission ^ 

140 Computer Applications in Health Information p 
Management (3) : p? 


ent, 
^ s yelop™ 
Application of principles introduced in AHA 130 to yt pier base 
tation, and evaluation of hardware and software for © 
information systems. Prerequisite: AHA 130 


150 Professional 
Study of the 
170 eon and maintain the integrity of record 
~ anagement P 
Supe 


Standards in Health Record Administration (3 
standards of j 


ement Systems 


are facility. Includes four-week assignment in one 


facility and two 

175 pe assignment in another 

Ds à . r n $ ~ . 
Health, Education, and Rehabilitation Networks (3) Staff 
“urvey of the roles and rel 


ationships of selected health care, 


t ; . : 
lon, and rehabilitation services. T 


curre : 
^, "Tent legislation, and societal concerns 


6 Seminar: Management of Health Information Systems (3) 
“onsider opics related to marketing, research, and 
inical experience in health record management 

ndent Study (3 
unes the area of study 


the faculty advisor 


. Snel] 
l5 A 
" Anat À : . 
Gres” for New Health Practitioners 4 Staff 
88 c x 
tal “Ane microscopic structure of the human body, including musculoskele 
hary *rvous, endocrine, cardiovasc ular, respiratory, gastrointestinal, uri- 
anato and reproductive systems Laboratory work is limited to prosected 
202 Gro, 2! demonstrations 
"Toss | : 
For grapatomy 6) Snell and Staff 
th - uate students Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented 
20; Hum tures and X rays Laboratory fee, $30 Fall 
an ve P 
For ‘ss Developmental Anatomy (1 K. Johnson 
Braduate Students 


Origin and development of human body; emphasis on 
£Y 1n interpreting anatomical anomalies Fall) 


T. Johnson 


Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous 


>S. Laboratory fee Fall 
: Anatomy (3) 
* Students 


Koering and Staff 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of 


aboratory fee, $20 Fall 


graduate tudo rate Neurology (1 - T. Johnson 

20 rerequisite Poa — uve of the evolution of the vertebrate brain 
Use of Audi ? at 204 Laboratory fee, $10 opring 

e aduate out! Techniques in Anatomy (2 Allan 

21: t Some Students Preparation of a Significant audiovisual program 


aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
Staff 


Bradusi, ., 
ate D n p 
hum, © st Integrated survey of the structure and function of the 


dents 
> 4n ner, E 
Sam Nervous 


€ as System. Lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory 
213 G as Idig Phyl 919 1. aor , 
Poe. t 212. Laboratory fee, $25 
Os; hen i tory fee, $2 
Reg » "atom 6 d > 
Ste 
?14 y; ured for medn.) n^ - 
Mi rose medica] students Fall 
SCOpic 
Required pic Anatomy (3) Staff 
for Medica] 


students Fall) 


Anatomy 77 


Staff 
»rofessional practice used to evaluate health record 


Staff 
the medical record department of an accredited 


Dale 
education. Dis- 


Staff 
and develops learning objectives in 
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: gu 
215 Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 
Required for medical students (Fall) adl 
221-22 Seminar (1-1) "T 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special OF end 
guest lecturers, staff, and students. Medical students encourag' 
(Academic year) gual 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) polos! 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to , 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines (Fall) pelak”! 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) "m 


i : ion an 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them, human evolution & 


differences, anatomy and culture of ancient humans (Spring) pate 
253 Brain-Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh and pae a 

Interactions of the central nervous system with the muscular, sen isi” 

endocrine systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects. 


Anat/Idis/Phyl 212 (Spring) n 
254 Fetal Anatomy (2) strati 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult § 


Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 


Spring) poer 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) iis eet 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship 
microscopic techniques (Spring) Kor 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (4) P inter? 
` x v 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation on 


i i 
Admission by per pori 


tation of micrographs. Limited enrollment 
Anat 260 


instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 


"Up (S m 
, » , $25 Spring Snell an 5 | 
262 Gross Anatomy of the Upper and Lower »" | 
Extremities (2) gioii assi? 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discu‘ "dents 10 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical stude 
(Spring) g 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) : ans ssi? 
J : i acussioN™ a0. 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discu dents, git 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical stu fi 
Spring) AP 
265 Clinical Cell Biology and Electron Microscopy (arr. ffects on the i 
[Investigation of clinical problems concerning microwave e T 
vous system. Four-week elective periods ^ 
266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) ggi0D 5s n 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; died udi 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonme y au 
(Spring gnell and 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and 
Lower Extremity (2) ; cussions « $i! 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; dis ] stu ni^ 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedica T 
Spring) T. p 0 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) ith consider ggf 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain " imi e 
ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. < NA 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 (Spring ual d 
272 Autonomic Nervous System (1 -nction 0 ii 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, and fun (Spring) 


m. 


peripheral components of autonomic nervous syste 


Anesthesiology 79 


275 Adv; i 
Advanced Human Embryology (2 


Allan 
" ICroscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical periods 
uring embryogenesis. Limited enrollment 
($ pring) 


276 Advance 
ctures 
an _ BY, terat 
279 Applied } 
egion 

282 Ady. , 
Advanced Neuroanatomy (arr 
“18sect lon of th 


i ie human brain, study of slides of tl 
Dtroduction to neurological research 


284 , 2 -y 
Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5 


d Studies in Anatomy (1) 
and conferences on sele 
ology, growth, and 


Staff 
cted anatomical subspecialties—endocrinol 
others. May be repeated for credit 
Regional Anatomy (arr 

al dissection. 


(Spring) 


Snell 
assigned reading, discussions Spring) 


T. Johnson and Staff 
1e central nervous system 


Snell 
at: . 
n Study of anatomical structures that are accessible to examination in 
Q avving subject normal radiology of the body Four week elective periods 
1 Spring) 
888 
Surface " n 
face Anatomy and Radiology Snell 
A €ctures 


and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance Spring) 


Cell n; ical and Morphological Techniques in Slaby 
ell Biology 3 
n ication of biochemical and electron micrographic techniques used in cell 
S °BY research Limited enrollment 
Special Prai : , 
nde tal Ẹ rojects in Anatomy (arr Snell 
295 e Pendent Study of any aspect of gross anat my 
erc arr, Staff 
Ante ^ s i 
Fe tent differs each tıme course is offered; may be repeated once for credit 
4 to be arranged Pall 5 
398 Ad anged Fall and spring 
‘Advance 
imi ced Reading and Research (arr 
“Mite 


Staff 
ed to Students 


reparing for the Doctor of Ph 
tion. May be d f : j | 


iilosophy general examina 
399 Diss ~~ repeated for credit Fall and spring 
imiteq ion Research arr.) Staff 
ed à; : : 
(Fall a has Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
anc 7 7 
901 r aet: Spring 
eVelopm Anatomy (3 Snell 
pme Y . . 
y c nt of a didactic program to include human developmental anat- 
natom croscopic anatomy, gross anatomy, and where appropriate, neuro- 


- 7. May also 
tiro of the Specia 
"ai and functional anato 
the h. Xes; functiona] 
ne I hopulmona. 
syst, VOUS System 
of » ' Periphera] 
and jc 
hat, a Joint 
800 g, 9my of the 


include interdepartmental study. Topics may include 


| senses; functional morphology 


of the endocrine system: 
my of the mammary gland at different 


ages in 
anatomy of the 


respiratory system, including a study of 
the urinary system; the heart: the autonom 
temale or male reproductive 
ve lesions; functional anatomy 


$; the pregnant uterus; the structural and functional 
Stomach 


y segments 
the lymphatic system: the 


nerves and peripheral ner 


, duodenum, 


lor 
: Gross Anatomy (6 


i Snell 

er : m 

802g me temedia]: Microscopic Anatomy (3 Snell 
èr 

medial: Human Developmental Anatomy (1 Snell 


are open only to degree candidates in the nursing 


School of Medicine an 


193-94 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (2-2 


195-96 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (13-13) i 


198 Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia (3) 


212 Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (2 : m 
= i sulting ff? 


Sciences 


j Health 


suf 


190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) cast 
Discussion of morbidity and mortality based on actual and reported 
Topics related to complications of anesthesia mi 

191 Respiratory Care (3) iraton 
Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring total resp! 
support. Same as Phar 191 ota 

Q9 lomteti " »aia ( 

192 Orientation for Anesthesia (0) T. 


History of anesthesia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, profession& 
department management, organization guf 
A * 
. 5 : ul 
At affiliated hospitals. Anesthesia techniques, types of anesthetic red 
meet the needs of different surgical specialties, and related topics: gf 
j 
ing 9" 
-X i i i ning” 
l'welve-month course at affiliated hospitals. Supervised clinical tr8 ise 
experience. The student is assigned patients, organizes an Design?! V 
anesthesia, and follows patients throughout hospitalization. wee etis 
satisfy the requirements of the American Association of Nurse An sl 


pest 
Review of pathophysiology of major organ systems in relation bs p an 


` , wW 
Clinical implications of various disease states, their interactions 


thetics, and effects on anesthetic management Merg” 

` : : , E y 
210 Cardiovascular Research in Anesthesia (5) re h 
Experience in and observation of the various aspects of laboratory ” the i 


? jam f 
anesthesia, particularly research on regional myocardial ischem gf 
9 


11 Diagnostic and Therapeutic Instrumentation (2) used in wt 

Introduction to diagnostic and therapeutic instrumentation CN Meth 
care areas of the hospital, including the OR, ICU, CCU, an n f 
operation, problems, and new developments in instrumentation. per 


) 
Cardiovascular physiologic changes and measurements re 
drug interactions, and anesthetic techniques. Placental trans 
maternal physiologic changes from toxic local anesthetic rea 


fer ane ail 
ctions- Lir 
f 


enrollment. Second year only a anO” 
Morales log " 


302 Require »sthesi ry (3 í 
302 Required Anesthesiology (3 e pharma no 


Required for senior medical students. Basic physiology & incu 


applied to cardiac, respiratory, obstetric, and renal change, i f yé 

anesthesia. Clinical applications are discussed and demons Mors 
ae : E stet 
380 Anesthesiology (5) l and obst? it" 


" » T2: 0! 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation, eg ee and D eri 
anesthesia, infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation t dg, UD 


" À riods: 
ing and blood gas determinations. Four-week elective P€ e 
Hospital nd 
ge , jo 
382 Neurosurgical Anesthesia (arr ntin the " y 
Principles of clinical management of the neurologic patie "T 


p acrania igual! y 

tive period. Physiology and pharmacology of intracr* ens , VIP irat” 
: . x " enmatosene™ " 

cerebral blood flow and metabolism. Monitoring of somat ects 0 « 


auditory evoked responses and intracranial pressur al patie? «gni 


nursing and physiotherapy maneuvers on neurosurg!© ‘ve cà unit 
] : : si 
tion in research projects in operating room and intens m 
possible. University Hospital Z mer wt o 
20 ` Rss zm im 
384 Intensive Care Unit (5 - rationale De 
Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, d inte?" 
ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular supp and gi! 
Four-week elective periods. University Hospital Rainey "d 
386 Critical Care Medicine (arr shock, 


failure, 


Experience in managing patients with renal 


Biochemistry 81 


failure 
ailure » acid-base disorders, and hyperalimentation, with emphasis on appro 


387 invasive monitoring, intubation, and ventilatory support 
991! Critical (^ : 
ritical Care Medicine Research arr Rainey 

Dvestigation of pathophysiologic mechanisms involved in the metabolic and 
Cà - n 
t diopulmonary alterations of critical illness that may lead to development 
of new = "I 
i oa Pharmacologic agents useful in treating critically ill patients May 
nc ude clinica] research, animal research. or bench laboratory investigation 

399 UN renal Naval Medical Center 
jj ramura] Anesthesiology Elective arr 
“lective 


periods at other institutions 


. Goldstein 


101 Chan.: 
Pos mistry for Allied Health Science (2 s Staff 
organic E In health sciences programs. Basic concepts of general and 
(Fall) emistry 
11] Bi 
For nemistry for Allied Health Science (4 ; Walker 
their ur E" in health sciences progr: ms Basic concepts of biochemistry and ; 
20 y “uon to the allied health held Fall z 
Regua Biochemistry 5) Walker and Staff j 
s Principles ec medical students. Lecture and laboratory; emphasis on basic 
209 Reg 5 and their relation to medicine Fall 
F search Elective in Medical Biochemistry (arr Walker 
. Or Senior Medica] D M e lt lle a: | . E : 
22]. 9, M the dep; ica! students. Research in areas currently under investigation 
% 2 Gene re Partment. Academic year 
Compre ms. hemistry 4-4 . Gallo and Staff 
biome of €NSive course in general biochemistry lor graduate students in 
Pre, a Sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry 
I Chem 152, 154 Academic year 


" y Vanderhoek 
Cover baein } 
Qo, ,, 8n Mole Over basic laboratory techniques used in contemporary biochemical 
, À : 
)-26 In cular biological research Fall 
ucti : i 
tion to Biochemical Research (arr 


Fiskum and Staff 
laboratory units within the biochemis 
individualized in-depth training in the methods 


Cadem; used. Limited to graduate students in the department. 
227 Bi emic year) 


: Staff 
Ih the literature in biochemistry Enrollment limited to graduate students 
Urren Anant May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 
Directe eg in Enzy mology (2 Bailey and Staff 
Enrol) adings in various areas of enzymology May be repeated for credit 
graduate students in biochemistry Prerequisite: Bioc 


229, Ment limited +, 


Staff 
phos- 
Ey coupling. Prerequi- 


‘namics, oxidation—reduction processes, oxidative 
; and chemisosmotic ener 


Fall 


Walker and Staff 
vitamins and minerals, diets, and other 
01 or 221-22 Spring) 


» Nitrogen balance, 
rerequisite Bioc 2 


82 School of Medicine and Health Sciences — 


260 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) Vander™ 
For graduate students. Biochemistry, structures, and function of v 
classes, membranes, and receptors. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. 
opring gu 

261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) "TL 

Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. May be repe? red? 


credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry: 


site: Bioc 260 | 

i "^ ish? 
264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) ta” 
Catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphingolipids, inherited " "i 


b 
diseases associated with abnormal sphingolipid metabolism, mem”. Bi 


. isi 
ceptors for toxins and hormones, and other special topics Prerequ 


221-22 Spring 4S” 
270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology Naylor " 
of the Immune Response (2) jular 
Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and cel” id 
1 cell biology: i 
(Spring) 4s 


731 (^ wis ‘ x stein a 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldste! repel 


, be re 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology: May . prer 
hemistry: 


Modern experimental approaches to immunology anc 
Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor 


for credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in bioc i 
site: Bioc 270 4 
, ; y on us 
280 Neurochemistry (2) Moody gg 
Molecular structure and function of nerve tissue, intra- and "n 
communication mechanisms, biochemistry of various brain pr ) 
other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. (Fa 
290-91 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr j 
TT gp 
Elective periods at other institutions sf 
" r : p 
295 Research in Biochemistry (arr or on? ri 
> : artment s. cop! 
Participation in a project under investigation in the depé "mt 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the (pi 
differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for cre " 
: aj 
spring) 1 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) " 
gp 
Fall and spring " 
l e w 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr „eneral ex? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 ge i 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) "1 
'] 1 p 
199 Dissertation Research (arr ted for acd 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe T2 
Fall and spring) "i , 
> . vi 
501 Readings in Human Nutrition (arr nutriti 
For senior medical students. Directed readings 1n humas i jons- 
; ; Jinical § P 
basic concepts of nutrition and their application to clinica j ys 
Spring o n 
E BA” d 


503 Readings in Immunology (3) : tumor I adit 
Directed readings in immunochemistry, immunobiology; ated for © 
and basic and clinical cellular immunology May be repe? 

Spring 


800 Summer Remedial: Biochemistry (8) 


Child Health and Development 


Acting Chair: L. P. Scott 
Directors of Divisions: LL. J. D'Angelo (Adolesce 


Child Health and Development 83 
lergy) Rg 


olo - Chandra (A natomical Pathology), W. A. McGill II (Anesthesi- 
ge 8y), R. N. tuckman (Cardiol BY), F. M. Midgley (Cardiovascular Sur- 
D Y J. M. Hicks (Clinical Laboratories 


, P. R. Holbrook (Critical Care), 
nolop Ster (Dentistry , M. L. Elgart Dermatology ), W. Hung (Endocri- 
M SL. Kerzner (Gastroenterology , K. N. Rosenbaum (Genetics), G.G 
(Infect, earing and Speech), S. L Leikin Hematology), W. J. Rodriguez 
S Ous iseases), G. B Avery (Neonatology , E. J. Ruley (Nephrology), 
tiend) elburne, Jr (Neurology), D. C. McCullough Neurosurgery), D. S. 
Gr y (Ophthalmology), D. W McKay Orthopaedic Surgery), K. M. 
(Otolaryngology , A. H. Einhorn (Pediatric Medicine), G. E 
Medicine), M. J Boyajian (Plastic Surgery 
v. Wells (Psychology), R. J. Funk (P 
(Genn eeey (Radiology PH 
Surgery) A. B Belman 


div 


ing 
, J. H. Egan (Psychia- 
ulmonary Medicine), W. J 
White (Rheumatology), J G. Randolph 

Urology 


Greenberg 


| students. Full-time experience as part of resident team 
M rounds, work in outpatient department and specialty clinics under staff 
pbervision lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Includes child psy 
^e and child guidance periods throughout the academic 

360 Ch Children’s Hospital 
Ini : : ó à ` 

Adaa Pediatrics Acting Internship: Einhorn 
- esce E oa 
Fo nt Unit (5 


Ur-wee 
361 i T-Week e 


Clini 
i i - 
Infe cal Pe Internship: Einhorn 
Fou, ous Iseases (5 
362 (y; ` Week elective 


lective periods. Children’s H 
diatrics Acting 


spital 


periods. Children's H /spital 


Gene atrics Acting Internship: Einhorn 
Child, Medicine 5 
2 Hospital aged 2 months to 3 years. Four-week elective periods. Children’s 
363 Ch 


Mica odii k 1 
teners] Pediatrics Acting Internship: Einhorn 
C al E "diatrics (5 


i : ‘ " 
365 Clin en aged 3 to 12 years. Four-week elective periods. Children’s Hospital 
ical Pag: 5 
Gener Pediatrics Acting Internship: 


Van Brakle 


T J " L 
services. Lectures, conferences, rounds. Four Week 
ly Cross Hospital 


0 ‘ Battle 
of e 
Peutie | etiologic factors, clinical manifestations, seiz 


izures, disorders, thera 


ili t ive aspects, sociological problems, and restorative and 
Care de}j, ave “Pproaches to hronic disease/disorder Experience in a medical 
'ery s r ecu 
Og < .Program and three educatin al programs for the retarded 
373 Spita] for I Bram ‘na three educational program or e retarde 
1 Pediat Sick ( hildrer 
E Perier, : rology r Belman 
di nostic. m treatmer t of inpatients and itpatients, including assessment, 
" : ev; "1 
374 Hospital valuat on, and Four-week elective periods. Children's 
pediatrie 0 
37 Qr. k rthopaedic Surgery Nason 
5p : e elective Deri " 
S diatrie Periods. Children's Hospital 
is Petviso I Rery (ary Randolph and Staff 
He Newhor Parti ~~ 1n in surgical service for infants and children, includ 
Sita) ! 8Urger, 


and surgery for trauma and neoplasms. Children’s 


84 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


376 Pediatric Neurology (5) yo 
Inpatient and outpatient management of children with a variety of ne ion 
disorders. Experience in the gamut of diagnostic procedures. Particip gt! 
regularly scheduled clinical rounds, conferences, and seminars is enc? 
Children’s Hospital 

378 Genetics (5) pie W 
Principles of basic human genetics, with emphasis on the dysmorP i in 
chromosomal aberrations, and genetic counseling. Opportunity to pc electi"? 
genetic laboratory and to learn chromosomal techniques. Four-wee 
periods. Children’s Hospital. Jo 

379 Pediatric Intensive Care (arr.) Holbrook, Field cs r 
Pathophysiology and treatment of life-threatening illnesses, con opi” 
injuries in childhood. Supervised patient responsibility. Children 

380 Development Disabilities (arr.) 
Theoretical issues of development, clinical appraisal, and in 
gies for disability in vision, audition, motor functions, cog 
feeling, and affective development. Includes review of norma 
all areas. Weekly reading assignments, written projects, 8 
sessions. Hospital for Sick Children. 

381 Pediatric Allergy and Immunology (5) 
Introduction to pediatric allergy and clinical immunology; 
Some experience in experimental techniques, pulmonary un 
and objective methods of clinical evaluation. Children’s Hospitais — 38 : 

382 Pediatric Radiology (arr.) McSweeney cont 
Participation in conferences and observation in the departmes stre” 
tional and newer nonconventional body-imaging techniques 
Children’s Hospital. 

383 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 
Introduction to SIDS and sleep apnea program, pul 
and fiber-optic bronchoscopy. Diagnostic and therape 
nary and nutritional manifestations and complications in i 
patients, from newborns to those in their third decade. 
psychological, and social problems of cystic fibrosis P8 
families. Children's Hospital 

386 Pediatric Hematology/Oncology (5) 
Clinical course on the diagnosis and management 
logic and oncologic diseases. Laboratory experience, incl 
peripheral blood smears and bone marrow aspirates an 
laboratory tests. Four-week elective periods. Children $ 

387 The Chronically Ill Child and Family 
in the Community (arr.) 
Emphasis on care provided children with chronic illness 
in the community. Introduction to the health team conce 
serve as part of an interdisciplinary health care team. © 
allied health professionals, and other team members. pent w 
aspects of care and on improving the functioning of chi 
illness, rather than on specific diseases. Hospital for Sick 

388 Newborn Medicine (arr.) 
Observation and experience in the intensiv 
elective periods. Children’s Hospital 

389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired h 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, car jac cà 
week elective periods. Children's Hospital. 

390-95 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) 

Elective periods at other institutions. 


Rosen! 


] deve f vs 


e care 


eart disease 
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396 
6 Approach to Care of Child with 


~ Battle 
andicapping Conditions (arr.) 
ultidisciplinary approach to care of children with multiple handicaps, 
sessi P mental delay, and/or chronic illness, in clinical assessments, therapy 
child ^x and interdisciplinary conferences Reaction and behavior of the 
Projects wy: and staff are explored. W eekly reading assignment, written 
397 p. .. ^ &nd discussion sessions Hospital for Sick Children 
' Pediatric Nephrolog al Bock and Staff 
Emp ER p: ro ogy arr d ue - e and Sta 
Opportur on clinical pediatric nephrology of inpatients and outpatients 
nities for evaluation of new referrals for renal problems and the 
avail ment of known renal disease in children Research opportunities are 
Vitamin ^D" immunologic causes of renal disease, complement abnormalities, 
dli EN: metabolism, acid—base physiology, and renal physiology, but 
399 Amb aspects of the program are stressed. Children’s Hospital 
ulatory Adolescent Medicine (5) Silber and Staff 
Utpatie 


Probl nt clinic experience in diagnosis and management of 
é ems, under supervision of senior 
onsu]t. 


each; ative clinics, multidisciplinary interviewing conferences, medical 
With ai conferences. adolescent grand rounds, and twice-weekly conferences 
m irector of outpatient management and department chair Children's 
Spital, 


"ediatri. Lal -JA 

aboratoy La oratory Medicine (arr 

de E Ty studies of infants and children corre lated with clinical disease. In- 
view of laboratory diagnostic studies. Four-week elective periods 

. ens Hospital 

iatric Otolaryng 


SCObic ay. ^ à 
midd] Pic examination of infants and children 
, ear disorders. Ey 


Wp, ns Hospital 
host Rehabilit 


' adolescent 


staff and fellows Participation in 


Campos and Staff 


hil 
401 p Udr 


ology (5 Milmoe and Staff 
Management of common 
aluation of stridor and airway compromise. Chil- 


ation (arr 


Koch and Staff 
neuromus. chronic disabling disorders in infants and children. Normal 
Posture sey ar development and physical examination, with emphasis on 
ther. biu! movement Electrodiagnostic techniques and the use of non-M D 
treatme t In rehabilitation Observation of pathologic states referred for 
Children” including the prescription of braces and adaptive equipment 

14 Bein ns Hospital 
Theory a Effective Teacher (3) Greenberg 
Skills x Problem solving, learning of preference styles, and interpersonal 


al affect teaching. Assigned readings and assessment of teaching and 

mbr 8 and teaching effectiveness Children’s Hospital 
Yologi. : 

The logic Basis of Pe 


embry diatric Surgical Disease (3) Newman 

dia osig Eenesis of congenital defects and the principles underlying their 

dren’, “Trap Surgical correction. Lectures, seminars, and readings. Chil- 
Spital, 


alth Practitioners (3 Orthner 
2) n Und in 9 computer technology for students with no previous back- 
l E Computers or data communications Lecture and labor 


atory 
Medicine (1) 


etica] Yamamoto 

decision t constructs implicit in the practice of medicine, with emphasis on 

Medica] know? Other topics include the nature, origin, and organization of 
w 


edge, focusing on statistical reasoning. 


252 Introduction to Interactive Computing (1) Orthner and i | 
Introduction to PC-based interactive computing and software packas g 
applications such as word processing, spreadsheets, database man T i 
telecommunications, and electronic mail. Basic elements of compute; 
gramming. Successful completion of this course will satisfy the ™ si 

computing competency requirements for first- and second-year m isio” 
dents. Enrollment limited. Open to non-medical students with perm! 
instructor. 

253 Medical Computing (1) Y ; 
Aspects of computer use, including preparation and execution of Pg 
that involve clinical or research applications, such as ECG analysis . 
file management, mathematical modeling, and managerial compu 

353 Medical Computing (arr.) Yamamoto, 

For senior medical students. Aspects of computer use, including pre , 

and execution of programs that involve clinical or research applica 105r 
as ECG analysis, pulmonary function calculation, medical file mn que 
mathematical modeling, data processing, and managerial comput! 
rial or classroom instruction, depending on enrollment. qi 

354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (5) : iic" 
Students work under supervision in a multiphasic screening cd is? 
participate in implementation and evaluation of the system. Sem ti 
sions related to clinical practice, preventive medicine, and 9 
medicine. Four-week elective periods. Warwick Building. 

390-91 Extramural Computer Medicine Elective (arr.) 

Elective periods at other institutions. 

502 Mathematical Models and Decision Theory (3) 3 
For senior medical students. Systematic review of mathematica 
tational approaches to medical decision analysis and repre inh 


automated diagnosis and prognosis. Students should have ao i 
in probability and differential equations and must complete 8 P 
ing computers. Warwick Building. 


Dermatology 
Chair: M.L. Elgart 


380 Dermatology Clinic (5) 
Conferences, lectures, and attendance at dermatolo C 
treatment of common skin disorders, dermatologic surgicat P 
nique for using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification 0 
ic diagnosis of common cutaneous diseases. Four-wee 
Medical Faculty Associates. 
381 Dermatology Clinic (5) 
Same as Derm 380. Four-week elective periods. Group He 
382 Dermatology Clinic (5) 
Same as Derm 380. Four-week elective periods. Walter 


Center. 


383 Dermatology Clinic (arr.) 
Same as Derm 380. Four-week elective periods. 


385 Dermatology in General Medicine (arr.) 
Outpatient clinic two mornings a week, daily n 
consultation services, consultations on all patients in! : 
conference and at least three hours of dermatology review 


post gyf 


Andrews m ga em 

n the inpak i | 
rounds 0 ital. Basic, 
lide 


week, Advanced 
ashington Hospital Center 
Dataa ` ; 
Private Office Practice (arr 
e d 


arranges for students to work in 


i, Sy Medicine 


Eme 
Gir. 
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readings in dermatology. Su ervision by chief resident. 
Bg £) A 


a private dermatology 


M. S. Smith 


hospital Clinical Medicine (5) 
S, through lectures and sir 


Sess x 
wer basic life support, hemorrhage control, band 
ication techniques. Observation of emerge 
ertification training in cardiopul 
npletion, the student i 
examine 
lu E lation 


Re LA Review (2) 


Warner, Luedtke 
ulation exercises, the role and responsibil- 
* emergency medical technician ambulance (EMT/A). Patient as- 
aging, splinting, and 
ncy care delivery in a local 
monary resuscitation. Upon suc- 
s eligible to take the national registry 


DeAtley, Luedtke 
emergency medical technician 


tion poo © take a state recertification examination. Includes CPR certifica- 


`; rgency Care (2 
and laboratory instruction that follows tk 


aW 


quisite: current EMT/A certification 


ie Department of Trans- 


m S first-responder course guidelines. Topics include airway manage- 
ent, c , 


Co * 44 hemorrhage control. bandaging, 
; the student is eligible to take 


and splinting. Upon successful 


e Sage a state first-responder certification 
3 amination, 


irst. J " 
Re ^ Responder Review (2 
3 ' 0 informat and skills fi I 
St; ation and skills for t 
eure Tecertific 
'rst-responder certification and EMed 12 or equivalent 


Mergen, i : i | i | 
mergency Medical Services and the Health Care System (3) 
Sen tization and 

i Vice delive 


1e first-responder preparing to take a 
ation examination. Includes CPR certification. Prerequisite: 


management of emergency medical services 
ry methods, the relationship of emergency medical se 


© Over, " 
Bover Srall health care system, and the roles of federal, state, and local 
site: pre ents and the private sector in d 


20 Man, *d 180 or equivalent 


elivery of emergency care Prerequi- 


anage : EP P 
Develo nent Communication Skills (3 
rege Pment of skills in report and proposal writing, record keeping, and oral 
30 D entation 


esi ^ ` 
Co za of Emergency Medical Services 
Intr Unication Systems (3) 
Syste uction to comr 
Oce " 
40 M, Cedures for multiple-casualty incidents 
anagem : : 
=~Ment of Emerge cy Services (3) 
nciples ; rgenc; es 


ego, T1688 of 


Urce + UM 
50 Hea allocation, vehicular design, and equipment purchase. 


Surye i and Safety Legislation (3) 


e methods used to develop health and safety le 


nunication networks in the emergency medical services 
communication systems design, dispatch protocols, triage, 


tiv f personnel management and processes that contribute to the 
an organization. Topics include manpower training and use, 


gislation, including 


ad 
the roles of federal, state, and local governments. Implications of 
legislation for industry, the medical community, and the public. m } 
5 Legal Aspects of Emergency Management (3) ag abo 
Legal issues in the delivery of emergency medical services, including a 
donment, malpractice, negligence, patient consent, the Freedom 0 y 
tion and Privacy Acts, the Good Samaritan law, protocol deviatio gr 
keeping, patient refusal of services, and medical control. Emergency ™ 
legislation and recent court decisions. 
Prehospital Advanced Life Support I (5) edi 
Role and responsibilities of the emergency medical technician/parð il 
cluding medical history and physical assessment techniques, pathop ori!" 
and management of shock, cardiac, respiratory, neurological, and a 4 
emergencies. Overview of emergency medical services communication * 
Students are assigned to work in local emergency departments an air 
area paramedics. Laboratory sessions in patient assessment, advan: inject” 
management, defibrillation, intravenous techniques, and IM/SQ ! 
Prerequisite: EMed 10; concurrent registration: EMed 65. war 
Prehospital Advanced Life Support II (5) i 
Assessment and management of emergencies in obstetrics, gyne 
ma, pediatrics, adolescent medicine, and geriatrics. Prerequisite: 
concurrent registration: EMed 66. want 

63 Paramedic Skills I (1) aris 
Presentation of trauma management skills outlined in PHILS/ 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor. wart! 

64 Paramedic Skills II (1) . od in the Ae 
Presentation of cardiac emergency management skills outlined in requi 
can Heart Association's ACLS course. Lecture and laboratory. 
permission of instructor. wa 

65 Prehospital Clinical Practicum I (9) j critica! ot 
Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including sive 
units, operating rooms, renal dialysis departments, and mobile 1n , 
units. Concurrent registration: EMed 61. War" 

66 Prehospital Clinical Practicum II (9) E critica! A 
Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including e care W 
units, burn units, labor and delivery rooms, and mobile intensi” 
Concurrent registration: EMed 62. 

67 Extrication and Rescue Techniques (3) ea 
Techniques used in gaining access to and evacuating the in) 
accident extrication, high-rise and water rescue, electrical e 
use of ropes. 

68 Arrhythmia Recognition for Emergency Clinicians (1) basic 6 0 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation 0 e pha? 
terns. Common errors in taking and reading ECGs, be of d 
identification of normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effec 
electrolyte imbalance on ECG patterns. 

100 Educational Planning and Assessment for 
Emergency Managers (3) m 
Theories and principles of learning and teaching, including " 
effective course objectives, lecture outlines, and examination? 

s and 


qal 
gynecoloft i t 


e 
evelop™ 


110 Stress Management (3) 
Impact of stress and burnout on emergency pe 
stress, short-term stress counseling techniques, effective © 
and time-management skills. 

115 Emergency Management Information Systems (3) 
Introduction to the use and application of microcompute 
medical services. Basic programming concepts, compar! 


rsonnel. ec 
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assisted syste 


ms, use of microcomputers in inventory control, performance 
evalu; ~ 
140 Valuation, and resource allocation Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent 
Analysis of Emergency Medical Services Systems (3) Staff 


anning and 
analytica] 
Sery 
150 Dis 


evaluation of emergency medical services, using various 
. models to examine the components of an emergency medical 
Ices system Prerequisite: EMed 40; concurrent registration; HSA 170 

aster Management and Planning (3 DeAtley 
iP aning for and management of multiple-casualty incidents in the prehospi- 
al ang hospital environment, including development of response plans, 


triage ^ 

x age, medical evacuation procedures, communications, roles of government 
15 nd the private sector, 
91 Me 


terrorism, and medical care for mass gatherings 
ment of Hazardous-Materials Incidents (3) DeAtley 
aterials and their risks. Identification of hazardous materials 


iun ated problems, precautions in approaching the contaminated patient, 
Otecti v. a 
h ective clothing, decontamination. and management of selected hazards 
01 “requisite: EMed 10 or equivalent 
1 

n d ’ . q 

troduction to Safety and Occupational Health (3) 


Verview «7 : i i Staff 
and iind of the safety movement Economic impact of accident-related losses 

in Mins nods of reducing such losses. Roles of safety and occupational health 
> mizing risks and losses 


171 Env; 
lenjo mental Aspects of Safety and Occupational Health (3) Staff 


tion vus Safety concerns related to workplaces and equipment. Examina- 
0 


mo environmental conditions conducive to accidents and methods for 
Mitoring these conditions z 
4 “cident Pre 


Lr" 


vention (3) 


Verview -/ . Staff 
sive Mod of accident prevention and loss control. Introduction to comprehen 
173 A. ety concepts and methodology. Prerequisite: EMed 170 
n ethement of Accident Risks (3) er Staff 
of accide of obtaining, recording, and analyzing information related to causes 
€nts in the community Prerequisite: EMed 170, 171, 172 
Devertship Skills (3) , DeAtley 
Pment of skills in listening, delegation of responsibilities, discipline, 
18] — making 
entice’ Emergency Management (3) Staff 
i ation of agencies involved in disaster response and development of an 


bi; rgency management system. Prerequisite: EMed 150. 
The ri Education and Media Relations (3) Staff 
roo ole of the media in emergency medical services explored through class- 
of m IScussion with media representatives. Advantages and disadvantages 
edis a 
edia coverage. Methodologies for public education about emergency 
183 ical Services. 
ce M. M- ep 
Setun Management (2) Staff 
P and management of an office, including establishment of filing systems, 


ecti x : r 
nd Zen of office equipment, communication techniques, public relations, 
185 p, keting, 


182 pu erated eme 


“Mergene : id 
Basic Stacy Management Research Design (3) Staff 
lesega Principles and methods of data collection, analysis, and reporting. A 
$ 


ig Stat 51 Project is required. Prerequisite: EMed 18; concurrent registration: 
URS P 


~€minar- Snide ` 
Manasa Advanced Topics in Emergency Management (3) Staff 


egoti; ment issues, such as labor relations, collective bargaining, contract 
ion rae financing, and formulation of public policy. Prerequisite: permis- 
199 y Instructor. 
e 
Ing; e^ dent Study (3) 
be ual research 
Bra uate senio 


Staff 
project in an area relevant to emergency medicine. For 
rs with permission of program faculty. 


MER ie a = > ee 
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tley 

200 Emergency Management Administrative Internship (13) ae 

The student is assigned to a local emergency medical service agency itj v 

in the administration of its health care delivery program. Opport tio 
evaluate health care service delivery and to devise protocols and reg" 

201 Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation Practicum (0) DeAtley 2” Up? 
Mechanical skills for providing basic cardiac life support (BCLS: 


230 Emergency Medicine I (2) 
Required course for first-year medical students. Lectures, demo 
and practice sessions on basic prehospital assessment and stabiliza tjon 
completion of EMed 201 and 230, the student receives BCLS certifica a suf 

231 Emergency Medicine II (1) Chen, DeAtley, gto 
Elective supplement to and expansion of EMed 230. The student 18 ex hnició^ 
develop proficiency equivalent to that of an emergency medical s bil 
Opportunities to spend time on a basic life support ambulance or guo 
intensive care unit. The student will receive BCLS certification after 
ful completion of the course. Prerequisite: EMed 230. 


nstra 


ial 
302 Emergency Medicine (3) Scott anp 
Required for senior medical students. Rotating clinical shifts m cult 
gency unit of the University Hospital under supervision of the ta 
residents of the Department of Emergency Me e. Vi 
daily student conferences, and required readings. 
required clinical shifts. 
311 Emergency Medicine (arr.) 
Two- or four-week elective in emergency medicine in a subur 
hospital. Participation in relevant conferences at Holy 
emergency medicine grand rounds series. Prerequisite: 
Hospital. 


ban co 


312 Emergency Medicine Elective (arr.) 
Four-week elective for the student interested in emergency 
as a career. The student is assigned a faculty preceptor an 
clinical experience with a research or administrative project 
EMed 302. Adams, 
320 Comparative Emergency Medical Services 
Systems (arr.) 
Time is divided among EMS systems in the District of Colum 


che 


74 
pia, Monté'^ 
hospital 


County, and Fairfax County. The student accompanies pre? 
life support providers and must complete assigned readin 
written report on a prehospital care topic. Prerequisite: permiss 
tor and, for visiting students, EMed 302 or equivalent. 


gs an 
jon 0 


330 Clinical Toxicology (5) ca] Poison Qo? 
Under supervision, students work in the National Capita ? 
Center at Georgetown University Hospital, responding to beet j 
mation from the public and medical community. Also inclu rmissi^" 
seminars. Four weeks only. Prerequisite: EMed 302 an 
instructor. 

340 Research Elective in Emergency Medicine (5) 

Participation in ongoing research activities of the Departm 
Medicine. 

350 Wound Management (arr.) 

Wound care, including preparation, cleansing, 
repair, dressings, splints, and after-care instruction, un er 
emergency department staff. Two or four weeks. 

390-93 Extramural Emergency Medicine (arr.) 
Elective periods at other institutions. 


` ment, a 
debride the supe 
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are open only to military personnel in off-campus 
ences programs. 


Hu 
Anatomy and Physiology (3) 
udy of the human bod 
nology, Circul 


Staff 
y. Etiology, arthrology, myology, hematology, immu- 
atory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine 


; , excretory, nervous, and 
productive systems. 
Pplied Anatomy and Physiology (4) Staff 
PPlication of anatomical and physiological principles. Control of hemor- 
age, me 


ias 'thods of resuscitation, management of shock, relief of pain. Physical 
hi mination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory conditions, 
Childbirth, 


roy a atics for Health Providers (2) Staff 
Unders.: a basis for understanding the equations used to calculate the effect of 
ip pressure on the human body and the information necessary to apply 
* calculations to appropriate therapy, such as drug dosage and other 
es of treatment. 
pharmacology and Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
a Naceutical mathematics, terminology, preparations, com ounding 
Physiologica] scu: E : : 
Bical action 


as and potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal 
E of drug regulations. 
lini P 
nica] Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (arr.) 
com ery Procedures used in basic health maintenance. Use of microscope, 
Plete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood sedimentation rate, 
20 "da test, coagulation and bleeding time, blood grouping, blood typing. 
feep On Biology (2) Staff 
body M of ionizing radiation on various cells, tissues, organs, and the human 
immu! àn integrated unit. Organic and inorganic molecules; the human 


radi ne system; possible genetic effects and long- and short-term effects of 
cl lation, History 


Staff 


sifi and use of radiation therapy, including therapy modalities, 
LHe cation of neoplasms, types of therapy units, and treatments. 
alth Physics (4) Staff 
Neepts 


electro of radioactivity, including beta decay, 
n capt d Eroe 
half-life pture, internal transition, 


À > Secular and transient e 
actions, 


isometric transmissions, 
alpha decay, the auger effect, isotopic 
a quilibrium, artificial transmutations, nucle- 
29 Introdu , and counting of statistics. 
Study gr on to Epidemiology (1) 


Staff 
dures C Common communicable diseases, 


immunologic factors, and proce- 
25 Man ontact interviewing and reporting of communicable diseases. 
Basie po ment of Medical and Surgical Emergencies (7) : Staff 
Ures inej aues used in treating life-threatening situations. Clinical proce- 
Surgica] ude cardiopulmonary resuscitation, hemorrhage control, minor 
treatment ocedures, and venous cutdowns. Dealing with drug overdose and 
26 Medi of acute medical problems. 


lc. is " N 
Intro, al Diagnosis and Treatment (arr.) Staff 
uction to the 


Opriat g. recognition of clinical disease states and determination of 
View of th lagnostic techniques, with emphasis on advanced technology 

54 Tec hi erapeutic approaches. 
Basic ‘ques in Cardiac Resuscitation (2) Staff 


: Cardiac 1: : di 
stry an diac life support techniques and skills needed in basic life support 
ction training. 


AED 


66 Radiologic Fundamentals and Radiation Health (arr.) 
Basic concepts used in diagnosis of disease using radiolo 
Commonly used positions, degrees of X-ray penetration, protective m its d 
for patients and technologists. Safety techniques and acceptable 9 ord? 
radiation exposure. Review of NRC regulations, accountability» 
receipt of materials, and storage. gaf 


- i ment 
gic equip uré 


67 Disaster Sanitation (3) 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards, 
detection, protection of personnel, and related issues. 


"T 
with emphas® 


68 Environmental Sanitation (1) food. wal 
Study of environmental factors that contribute to human health: i 
living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. 

75 Dental Fundamentals (2) 

Overview of dental record screening, oral examination, X- 
administration of anesthesia, and dental, endodontal, 
treatment. 

83 Alcohol and Drug Abuse (2) 

Types and magnitude of substance abuse, eth 
on the family, and treatment 

87 Surface Radiation Health (3) 

Sources of radiation and radiation services and pr 
U.S. Navy. 

90 Occupational and Environmental Health (arr.) 

Basic environmental hazards, such as chemical and in 
Prevention and treatment of exposure to toxic substances. O 
of safety hazards and unsafe practices in the workplace. 


dustrial & : 
n-site eva 


92 Medical Material Management (4) 
Material management in the medical facility. Budge 
al receipt and inspection, inventory of equipment an 
medicinals, stock record cards, surveys and adjustment 
property, property accountability, storage requirements. 

93 Health Systems Administration I (arr.) dard 
Health systems organization. General office procedures, stan 
identification codes, filing systems, records disposal, security 
information, correspondence, procedural manuals. 

94 Health Systems Administration II (4) tion: o 
Planning office systems, procedures, environment, and loca nal rela” 
control, work measurement methods, authority and organizatio 
ships, principles of office organization, employee supervision. 

95 Records Management (6) 

Health records management. Classification of personnel, perso orien” 
promotions, educational services, career development, personi i, 
medical care eligibility, patient data systems, statistical ana 


8, clas 


96 Clinical Experience (arr.) 
Supervised experience and research. Practical application of 
ied in the classroom. 

100 Clinical Medicine Review (5) 
For students in the physician assistant program who 
minimum scholarship requirement in the core curriculum 
clinical year. Prerequisite: permission of program director. 


princip 


101 Environmental Biostatistics (3) 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence. 
Generalization of observations and use of measuremen 
students. 


102 F a 
02 Food and Water Sanitation (3) Staff 


eneral characteristics of urban and rural water systems: treatment and 

distribution. public bathing place sanitation, design and function of water 

treatment facilities. Dairy products and food sanitation: processing, storing, 

1 and distributing food. Supervision and training of food industry personnel. 

03 Academic 

or students in the physician assistant program who fail to meet the 

requirement for satisfactory performance in one or more subject areas in the 
109 p tyear curriculum. Prerequisite: permission of program director 

uman Behavior I (2) Stein 

asic knowledge of psychiatry needed to enter clinical work. Mental status 


*xamination as a tool of clinical assessment. Approaches to understanding 
1 and Working with psychiatric patients. (Fall 
for Peeve Medicine and Epidemiology Cawley 
. 1ySician Assistants (2) 
Sae Morena of public health and epidemiology, with emphasis on those 
clinical le to primary care practice. Topics include biostatistics and use of 
116 M EA epidemiology in interpreting medical literature. (Spring) 
4 €dical Terminology (0) Stein 
Utotutoria] completed before entering the physician assistant program. 
EiMinology and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical science, hospital 
119 Th » and allied health specialties. 
* Physician Assistant Role in Modern Health Care (2) Cawley 


€ role of physician assistants in health care delivery, with emphasis on 


e : ; z 

heg minants of health, organizational forces in the health care system, 

sm th Policy and health financing issues, medical ethics, and legal and 
120 p nomic aspects of the health professions 


asemistry for Allied Health Sciences (2) — Staff 
ofica concepts of biochemistry and their relation to the allied health field. For 
| 19j ,. apus students. 
Bas; biology for New Health Practitioners (2) : Staff 
iere certs of microbiology and principles of microbial defense. Study of 
129 p TBanisms of medical importance. For off-campus students. 


ew Health Microbiology (3) 
cation of basic microbiology, general principles of immunology and 
off. ca» development of a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. For 
125 Ma, .„ PUS students. 
5 I tee Stations of Disease (5) 1 Johnson, Stein 
aPproacp nary course in the theory of medicine using an organ system 
isease. . Clinical findings and pathophysiology for a wide spectrum of 
Surgical Diagnosis and management of diseases in a variety of medical and 
Students Specialties. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111. Open to graduate 
126 Clini 8 with permission of instructor. 
Equine, Approach to Diagnosis (arr.) Staff 
toms , the student with the basic skills needed to recognize clinical symp- 
127 m, ^ and arrive at a provisional diagnosis. For off-campus students. 
linica] Medici Maff 
Medicine I (arr.) Staff 


owled n to the recognition of the clinical disease state, integrating 
128 "lini 8€ acquired in the basic sciences. For off-campus students. 
Conti! Medicine II (arr.) Staff 
i uation of HCS 127, with emphasis on advanced technology used in 
Of-camn. and review of the therapeutic approach. Prerequisite: HCS 127. For 
13) $ Pus students. 
Hasa Behavior II (2) : Staff 
uation of HCS 109. (Spring) 
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133 Introduction to Clinical Assessment (arr.) \ 
Clinical interviewing and physical examination. The student shou 
beginner's level of clinical competence. For off-campus students. 


Tod 


134 Clinical Assessment (arr.) ti 
Patient interviewing and physical examination, including inte gi 
data obtained from the newer and more sophisticated modes of di 
technology. (Fall) pori! 

137 Issues in Health Care (1) ics, ant 
Practitioner-patient interaction and the roles of law, ethics, econon 
government in the health care system. 

140 Clinical Decision Making (2) hasis 
Methodological approach to clinical problem solving, with emp 
interpretation of patient histories, physical examinations, laborato 
and X-rays. Selection of appropriate pharmacological and nonphar 
cal therapies. Students assist in analysis of clinical cases pee ai 
supervision and learn to evaluate symptoms in relation to pathop y 
changes. Open to graduate students with permission of instructor Jono 

142 Nurse Practitioner Seminar I (3) is” 
Current developments in the role of the nurse practitioner, 
history taking and communication skills. 

143 Nurse Practitioner Seminar II (2) 

Continuation of HCS 142. 

144 Nurse Practitioner Seminar III (3) 
Continuation of HCS 143. 

145 Topics in Pediatrics (1) 

Topics covered include growth and development, ch 
ratory infections, asthma, and abdominal disorders. 

146 Topics in Emergency Medicine for Physician Assistants (1) 
Evaluation and treatment of the patient with an urgen 
signs and symptoms, accompanying physical findings, and me 
and treatment of a spectrum of emergent illnesses. Develop™ 
the clinical year, including suturing, gowning and gloving, 
certification, cast application, intubation, and catheterization- 


n 
‘1d safety, comm 


147 Introduction to Radiology (1) i tomy: 
Principles and language of radiologic imaging. Radiologi¢ M 
ment of a systematic approach to radiology. Normal an abno 
cal findings. 

148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) i f basic 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation Ait 
terns. Common errors in taking and reading ECGs, Er $ of dri 
identification of normal and abnormal wave patterns. * 
electrolyte imbalance on E 1G patterns. 

153 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) 

Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. Mana 
cal problems in ambulatory setting. 

154 Clinical Geriatrics (arr.) 

Required rotation for nurse practitic 
ual study and learning objectives in conjunction wit 

157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) 
Required four-week rotation for nurse practitioner stu 
patient management in ambulatory setting. 

158 Cardiothoracic Medicine Elective get 
for Physician Assistants (4) val. Un i? 

Elective four-week clinical rotation selected wit 

supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the 


rove". 
h faculty APP f patien 


Problems commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate 
15 Information on these patients 
"x Dermatology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Staff 
€ctive four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
Supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with 
Problems commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate 
160 ‘formation on these patients 
Medical Inpatient (5) Alexander 
te rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate 
mation on the medical problems of patients who have been admitted to 
om hospital. The student is part of a medical team under the supervision of 
. © medical resident or attending physician and is on regular call. Attendance 


I5 required at all work rounds, lectures, and conferences 
Medical Outpatient (5) 

3IX-Wee 
Informa 
Setting. 


163 
Alexander 
k rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate 
tion on the various medical problems encountered in the ambulatory 
Such as an outpatient clinic, an HMO, or a community health center 
™phasis on differential diagnosis, patient management, and preventive 


medici T m , 
~ dicine, The student is part of a health care team under a physician's 
. "ervision. 


65 : 
micical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr Adams 
advisor rotation for nurse practitioner students, arranged with approval of 
l 8 Surgi - Aspects of specialty patient management in ambulatory setting 
Mu Inpatient (5) Alexander 
eek 


info rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate 

rmati 

and mation on admitted surgical patients and gains experience in their pre- 
Post-operative management. Students assist during operative and ward 


Proce, l a i 
su edures and function as part of the surgical team under a physician's 
169 ¢ Pervision. 
9 Obs : 
Six tetrics and Gynecology (5) Alexander 
inf ek rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate 
Ormatio 


Outpa n on obstetrical and gynecological patients. Students assist in 
heal ent Eynecological and inpatient obstetrical practice as part of the 
alth Care t 


179 0 iis eam under a physician's supervision 
Elective S and Gynecology: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Adams 
Study 4 rotation for nurse practitioner students Students develop individual 
17) Pedi. nd learning objectives in conjunction with their faculty advisors. 
s Electi rie Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Adams 
Practice rotation for nurse practitioner students. Ambulatory pediatric 
Six ere Outpatient (5) Alexander 
info eX rotation in which the student learns to collect and integrate 


rmati ; 
dire t, tion about the medical problems of the pediatric outpatient, under the 


p 9f a pediatrician. Normal growth and development, pediatric history 
14 Ps Sica] €xamination, and management of common pediatric illnesses. 


ri "T k 

Requin? Care (5) Staff 

Te . A A » 

Prim ed rotation for off-campus allied health students. All aspects of 
175 p care medicine. Hospital rounds with attending physicians. 

mary (c ^ ; 

Ven Y Care Preceptorship (arr.) Staff 


ant j “week experience in which the student functions as a physician assist- 

Pediatric. Primary care setting. Appropriate primary care areas include 
lg €s, internal medicine, family practice, and emergency medicine. 
Electi Y Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) Alexander 
; eek clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with 
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problems commonly seen in this specialty and learn to coll 
information on these patients. 

177 General Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approva", 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patie’ 
problems commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and ! 
information on these patients. 

178 Emergency Medicine (arr.) 
Rotation in which the student learns to collect and integ 
patients in an emergency room. Experience with a variet 
situations through rotating shifts. The student functions 8$ 
emergency medical team under the supervision of a physician. 

179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) 
Rotation for nurse practitioner students. Medical and sur 
management problems. f 

180 Practicum in Environmental Health (arr.) , 
Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, sewage gp 
waste, and infectious diseases. Occupational health prob'e" J 

8p 


and conferences. A 
t 
rente aif 


y 
gical emerf* 


181-82 Introduction to Environmental Science (3-3) 
General characteristics of urban and rural water systems: t ion of is 
distribution, public bathing place sanitation, design and functio! ollut i 
treatment facilities. Recognition and control of environmen" p * 
Treatment and disposal of human wastes. Food sanitation" o. giglof 
storage, and distribution. Effects of major pollutants on people: 
safety. For off-campus students. 

183 Introduction to Industrial Hygiene (3) 

Chemical hazards: diseases caused by chemical exposure, 
fumes and vapor, gases and organic compounds. Physical 
effects of low and high temperatures, radiation (electroma) 
ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and atmospheri¢ 
campus students. 

184 Public Health Organization and Administration (3) 
Public health activities, organization, and philosophy. 
tory services, education, nursing, and social services. 
erations, including governmental aspects, fiscal ma 
factors, and public relations in public health organiza 
students. 

185 Environmental Impact and the Law (3) 

Rationale for environmental impact statements and 
responsible for these statements. Current statutes an 
to the environment. For off-campus students. 

186 Orthopaedics Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with facu 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the 
problems commonly seen in this specialty and learn 
information on these patients. 

187 Radiology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) prova 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty aP of P9^ ip 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the C^ lect and ! 
problems commonly seen in this specialty and learn 
information on these patients. 

188 Shock Trauma Elective for Physician Assistants (4) approval 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty ee of 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the 


ita 


grate 
'0ollect and integr: 
: to collec 
; and learn 
ly seen in this specialty an A 
Y: only s 
problems comme Sant NC 
information on these -— (3) to: care. and —— an 
Alcohol oM penna off-campus students. zx 
Psychological -— : mere Abani o Sat 
i 3 alcohol- é fees i 
Patients with a — dade. 
5 zic con 
190 Dermatology (1) bo elssdésón —— es 
inical assessmen vapeiieiie | 
tinica] aktini For off-campus s bidei Wiheléail 
Ty care se . hroat (3) jes of the eyes, 
J , roat (: — 
= d E cei — approaches to dis Staff 
i stic £ rape £ E 
lagnostic and the are € a 
tte oe dic problems found in 
ies (: )pae 
rthopaedics (3) isl UE boii M4 en 
" sis and treatm : s student: ' 
at oma; dim f the demography, 
Primary care ; 3 of Aging (2) ly. Discussion o "ilis abina. 
rie odes oblems of the elder id management of se and the aged. 
7: M iol , diagnostics, anc z health policy an 
etiology reme <a Issues concerning 
e i e concepts 
ealth maintenance « 


189 


1929 


193 


Staff 
: ic Care (arr.) 

;eriatric Ca 

i in G tology and Ge 

194 Practicum in Geron 


anning for 
« ion and plar 
stration £ nts of the 
he elderly or in m c and departme sos stu- 
, ee : r schools ¢ s ate s 
“Pervised fieldwork with nine with other sc zraduate and gradu 
* elderly, Offered in etadi and for - adniinist: diii Staff 
: v Nos edical s services £ JU 
inte pity For al e" nces and health ser Perform- 
vial scie ms lems. Pe 
ents in the Social sc logic proble ; 
ion 
; (0 1 ophthalmolog ) and provis 
)bhthalmology (2 ment of common Mr iding refraction) a 
cognition and ae Innotek exams (excluding Povar 
tha dents > 
ance of thorough op i 'ampus stu à 
of routine eye care. For off-camr a Ith care system and m 
J ài ‘are (a p alt e: a d a 
> : :alth Care the hea sues, he: 
Issues in American with eed study of f care, ethical oam week) in 
"ieldwork combined wit of care, delivery o 12 to 20 hours M Rbtrecior 
d , t ents (12 . : 
Problems: cost, quality e Field placement by permission o 
education consumer pEr tivities. Admission by 
y -related activi 
aPPropriate health-rele 
Pp Priate 


195 ¢ 


pring) Staff 
: "all and st ' 
n luate students only 3 tations by physi- 
*rgraduate ; : 1 Presentations b; 
` : ioethics ( sthics strators 
19 ‘Urrent Issues in Mianta to problems of — alth care administ lexander 
z : ac zi 2: aXe 
Sterdisciplinary — philosophers, and Y st grate 
: Sts, r itegrs 
Clans, lawyers, economis sollect and ir 
. e is to co 
198 *8Ychiatry (4 hich the student learns 
y : w 
Ur-week rotation in 
B 


apeutic 
' the therapeu 
art of the 
The student is p 
as hiatric patients. The stu 
in Ormation on psychi: 


i ychiatric 
f the psyc 
atment o 
n identification and tre Pet 
ommunity and assists i = 
Patient. 
199 Independent Study (arr.) 


dr nin S se nd approved by 
ont and ap 
; the studen 
a of study chosen by t 
au an areg i p 
ire Otation in ar 
the 


(ir 
rith thei 
ction W 
‘tives in conjun 
lop learning objectives 
| se arr. a McConne 
&culty, Students de a | 
| unctiona 
f culty advisors, ec : 
201 P . ^ — ic Care (1) ee physical exz mmm 
l'àcticum in Geriatric ding interviewing, , i Pardon 
e; meme d institutional settings 
nt an 
viseSsment In outpatient a tit 
its i | seminars. 
EM and interdisciplinary sen 
205 Diagn, 


~ Stein 
~ Johnson, € 
iations (5) ysiologi- 
t of Health ee ee on the normal mua 
osis and Manageme of adults, with € nctioning The e ndation 
mon health deviations -— ects of systems fu that forms the ~me in 
~ Pathophysiological m health — -de + nurse pacana ; care 
ent and “Seg eme adult dn program in primary 
é P tor é aduate , 
“al decision making tudents in the gr on University. 
/fors e > Masc 
ary care, apar aaae with George 1 
offered in collabora 
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206 Clinical Decision Making (2) 
Methodological approach to clinical problem solving, 
interpretation of patient histories, physical examinations, l 
and radiographs. Selection of appropriate pharmacological and nonp 
logical therapies. Patient education, counseling, and referral. Stu - 
in analysis of clinical cases under faculty supervision and learn to € 
symptoms in relation to pathophysiological changes. Primarily for d 
the graduate program in primary care nursing offered in collabora 
George Mason University. 


Practicum in Advanced Health Assessment (arr.) . con mal 
Application of advanced health-assessment and clinical decisio p per 
skills, with emphasis on the collection of data needed to make à © 8 cal? 
sive health assessment. Students work with adult patients in pri dual? 
settings under faculty supervision. Primarily for students 1n the e Mas” 
program in primary care nursing offered in collaboration with Georg 
University. 

2 Studying a Study: Methods for Reading 
the Medical Literature (1) 
Required course for first-year medical students. Principle 
medical journal articles, with emphasis on nonmathematica e ^ 
and biostatistical principles and illustrations of errors that cà 
research articles. 

233 Epidemiology and Medical Decision Making (1) 
Required course for second-year medical students. Pri 
and diagnostic testing. Rates of disease, assessment of ris 
causation, and concepts of reproducibility, range of normal, sens 

specificity. Case studies in epidemiology and introduction 

decision analysis. 


: demi 
nciples of epide dise? 
isk an god 
itivity i 

jag? 


Clerkship in Primary Care (8) : i 
Required for third-year medical students. Care of patien ai 
settings, including the George Washington University Heal e 
emergency room, and office practices of internists, pediatric E, 

practitioners. Emphasis on specialty areas that contribute otolary™ 


throughout the academic year. 
350 Ambulatory Health Care (arr.) 

Research or clinical experience in primary medical ce 

medicine. Participation in a project relating to health care 

medical audit, study of organization of health services, pers 

underserved (especially elderly) populations. Clinical experien 

Exchanges with similar programs in other institutions "i 

cially for those participating in model family practice units: 

Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) 

Family practice preceptorship in rural Maryland, § 
»rtified family practitioners in the Garrett County 

physicians are affiliated with the University of Mary an 

Program, of which this site is a part. 

Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr.) 

Family health care in a small coal mining 

supervised by board-certified family practitioners. 4 

Family Practice Center includes facilities for ou 

emergency services. Four-week elective periods. 


: tra 
town in cen 
The Somers 
tpatient, 


363 Geriatric Medicine (arr.) 
Clinical experience at a congregate hous ity 
hospital home visits, and a long-term facility. ( *cilities- 
experience with activity at senior centers and day S 
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369 Toe... 
69 Issues in Health C 


are (2 Povar 


“quired for second year medical students. Overview of issues such as the 
organization of healt} 
Patients, the patient—practitioner relationship, and legal and ethical prob- 
ems of 
: e of medical practice. Individual and group projects, seminar discussions, 

390. 94 ^ Panel presentations by patients. Fall 
»Xtramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 
ective 
medicine 


399 S , 
Supervised Experience in Ambulatory Health Care (5) Blatt 


. : 

r fourth-year medical students by arrangement between the department 
à nd the dean’s office 

00 Me 


periods in community medicine, emergency medicine, or family 
at other institutions 


dical Decision Making (2 Riegelman 
y 

C . : } ' i 

, “quired course for all medical students. ( oncepts necessary for understand- 


Ing Ww 
ing Rew diseases, new diagnostic technology, and new therapies, with 
amples of clinical 


à applications. Principles of decision analysis, cost-benefit 
analysis, te 


chnology assessment, and preventive medicine. Applications of 


co 
502 — to clinical care 
T'anien:: ns : ~ E 
Su ranization and Financing of Health Care (3) Jirnbaum 
t el and financial factors that shape health care delivery in the United 
indict with emphasis on the organizational provider, although the role of the 
lvidual provider is also addressed 


Ledical Law for the Attending Physician (3) : Fiscina and Staff 
Stances vm to define professional conduct under varying clinical circum 
8. Study of landmark cases and of the process used in the judicial 
505 n: analyze the reasonableness of professional conduct 
n o Ethics (5) Moreno and Associated Faculty 
eorgetow course in ethics offered cooperatively with the medical schools at 
Chosen "fum Howard, and Uniformed Services l niversities Subjects will be 
e sation areas of current tension for the medical professions, including 
issues na ot the physician and patient roles, informed consent, research 
rria in death and dying, genetic counseling, practitioner’s social 
Sibility, allocation of scarce resources, and federal health policy 


Int 

Srdisa; 

“UScipi 

To "Iplinary Cou rses 


De Year med; 
t artma edica] students are required to take Idis 212, administered by the 
take : Nts 0 a 


Anatomy and Physiology. Second-year students are required 
sty Ol and disciplinary program of study that includes Idis 301, Path 201, 
Qa ction ; 02, HCS 137, and Pchi 201. This program provides basic 
Various clinical subjects and prepares students for clinical 
2]19w electives in the third and fourth years. 


e " 

Sa “robiology (3) Staff 
EN Anat. Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the structure and function of the 

01 Intr d nervous system. Lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory 
9 i Nini » + x . 
On ee to Clinical Medicine (16) Staff 
Cal ad Course. Integrated, organ-oriented course, with emphasis on physi- 

u (Ti r . 
propj, Fhosis Basic instruction in child health and development, clinical 
Speciali: Solving, dermatology, gynecology, internal medicine (including sub- 
urology $^ neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiology, and 

800 g Y. Experience in hospital-based physical diagnosis and history taking 


Mme e - à 
801 Su E Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 
*r Remedial: Neurobiology (3) 


| care and the role of different professions, concerns of 


Medicine 


Chair: J.C. Rios - alnf 

Directors of Divisions: A. M. Ross (Cardiology), K. L. Becker (Endocr at 
and Metabolic Diseases), H. Fromm (Gastroenterology), L. S. oom 
matology and Oncology), C. U. Tuazon (Infectious Diseases), V y," 
(Internal Medicine), S. V. Spagnolo (Pulmonary Diseases and Allee 
Levin (Acting Director, Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine), J.E 
(Renal Diseases), P. H. White (Rheumatology) " 


201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1) studi 
Didactic sessions on physiopathology and its correlation to laboratory "T. 
practical sessions, and case problems related to the use of laboratory Td 
other diagnostic procedures, with emphasis on decision making. 
students only. c? 

250 Introduction to Occupational and Environmental Medicine (2) nd pol 
Health effects of various occupational and environmental hazards 8 S, p 
ants, such as radiation, air and water pollution, toxic sibna jati 
environmental extremes. Perspectives of basic research, federa 
labor/management, and the physician. 

305 Inpatient Clerkship (10) f . pistor? 
Required for medical students. Comprehensive study of patients; A 
physical examination; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, p 
teaching, seminars. V.A. and University Hospitals and Washin 
Center. Eight-week periods throughout the academic year. 


331 Medical Hematology—Oncology (arr.) 
Assignment to a ward team dealing exclusively with on 
including many patients on chemotherapy protocols. Special 
regular house staff conferences. Students take night call wit 
and are expected to function at the level of interns on the tea 
periods. University Hospital. 

332 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) 
Assignment to a ward team. Responsibility for complet 
evaluation and diagnostic and therapeutic plans, writing 8 
(countersigned by an M.D.), coordinating patient's care, 
notes, and dictating discharge summary. Night call with t 
supervision by team resident 


, and 9. 
Tziraki s 


NT 
333 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) nding physi 
Under the supervision of the medical resident and € does "ri 


evaluation, and presents patient's problem at attending me 
ate teaching conferences. Subspecialty consultants review Jn 
with student. Four-week elective periods. Washington osp! 
334 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) FE.: 
Assignment to a patient-care team under direct supervisi© ] 
resident on general medical wards. Problem-Oriented Medica a 
used. Students complete initial patient evaluation data bera 
for clinical management during hospitalization, write " ttendin8 
and cosigned by the resident), and present their patients ue team res 
and conferences. Close supervision and guidance by pest l 
attending physician, and subspecialty consultants. Four- 
ods. V.A. Hospital. 
335 Acting Internship in Medicine (arr.) 
Academically oriented acting internship in a com! 
Emphasis on basic clinical medicine. Responsibilitie 
Hospital. 


student works with a patient-care team on a medical W 
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336 Medical Intensive Care (5) Schwab and Staff 
Student works on a medical intensive care unit with intern-like duties, 


including night call. Four-week elective periods. Washington Hospital 
Center 


nd Senior Clerkship in Medicine (5) Weiss and Associated Faculty 

Ssignment to a ward team that includes a medical resident and attending 
Physician Students are assigned patients, complete initial medical evalua- 
tions and diagnostic and therapeutic plans, and write all orders (counter- 
Signed by an M.D.). Night call approximately every third night. Attending 
rounds conducted by practicing physicians three times per week. Students are 


expected to attend the daily morning report and noon conference. Providence 

nag ital. 
8 à "e: tas 
Occupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) Chase 


Ssignment to Washington Occupational Health Associates, which addresses 
li, effects of occupational and environmental health hazards. Participation in 
nical intervention, under physician’s supervision. Emphasis on relation- 


p i f APY naro 
lp of occupational and environmental medicine to practice of primary care 

339 oc Portunity to visit field sites is generally available. 
“cUupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) Welch 


, “nical rot 


ation, evaluating patients with a variety of occupational 
ISeàses or h 


m azardous exposures. Student assumes primary responsibility for 
stug ment of cases, including a visit to the workplace when feasible. Each 
34 = E Presents a seminar on a clinical topic 

€ctious Dise 


: ase (5) Wagner 
ents with a variety of infectious diseases are seen and evaluated in 
Nunction with an infectious disease Fellow and attending physician 
va t iénce in consulting on ambulatory and hospitalized patients mer 
C E documented or potential infectious illnesses. National Naval Medica 
3 . 

! 2 infectious Disease (5) Levy, Curtin 
ing Lea! experience on infectious disease service Daily work rounds, includ- 
Hospite conferences, journal club. Four-week elective periods. Washington 

35 Ine. 2! Center 
tre ous Disease (arr.) Gordin and Staff 
y tuction to the diagnosis and treatment of bacterial, viral, fungal, and 
tious dee! infections. Students assume primary responsibility for infec- 


time 1sease consultations in conjunction with Fellows, residents, and full- 


G ‘aculty members. Clinical application of laboratory techniques used in 
n Em, gnosis 


mpha.. and treatment of patients with infectious disease problems. 
of E asis on the usefulness of rapid diagnostic techniques and pharmacology 


Weep Microbics, Students participate fully in all section activities. Four- 
951 Inga tive periods, V.A. Hospital 

ini ous Disease (arr.) Tuazon and Staff 

of tof relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology; relevant aspects 

consult history, physical, and laboratory examination. Experience in 
352 Ca ations on infectious disease and use of antibiotics. 

By tology (5) Hsu 

ence in ambulatory and hospitalized patient care, ECGs, graphics, 


lele reise lab. Observation in cardiac catheterization laboratory. Four- 
34 P Slective periods. 


ec ^in 
Placer tot ship in C 


1 ardiology (5) v^ Ross 
rience ent with an affiliated Washington-area practicing cardiologist. Expe- 
3 1 . . E 
"06 ard; in office and hospital cardiology and electrocardiography. 
. ^ dlOvas : É 
Studen; SCular Diseases (arr.) Haider, Meyer 


and (9) x Participate in two clinical arenas: (1) nonemergent cardiac problems 
routine problems and their diagnostic evaluation. Rounds three times 


Ait 
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ardiology A 


weekly; weekly teaching conferences with members of the ¢ ront 
des © " 


units, attends daily rounds with teaching physicians, and assists in t 
critically ill patients and those with suspected myocardial inta 
cardiac arrhythmias. Includes experience with invasive monitor! 
therapeutic techniques. T 

358 Cardiology (5) Lindsay E 
Participation in the clinical cardiology service of Washington ^, yp 
Center. Bedside evaluation correlated with electrocardiographY wii 
diagnostic studies, including stress testing, phonocardiography, ec k elei" 
raphy, cardiac catheterization, and nuclide angiography. Four-wee 
periods. Washington Hospital Center. 

359 Coronary Care Unit (5) d 
Participation in the care of patients on the coronary care uni 
Hospital Center. Student works closely with house staff and 
Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of coronary disease, comp"! j 
infarction, diagnosis and treatment of arrhythmias, and selection o Hos 
for surgical intervention. Four-week elective periods. Washington 
Center. 

360 Cardiology (5) ww : 
Experience in clinical cardiovascular problems under supervision ve ar 
ogy staff. Emphasis on history, physical diagnosis, and noninvas s e 
vascular techniques. Role of cardiac catheterization and results ar tie 
cases. Electrocardiography as a tool for evaluating the cardiovasey si elect 
Patient management. Teaching rounds and conferences. Four-W 1 
periods. V.A. Hospital. in, pond 

361 Cardiology (arr.) . Epste patti? 
Observation of all aspects of congenital and acquired cardiac diser atio j 
pation in diagnostic and therapeutic work-up of patients an is Nati" 
acute and long-term effects of medical and surgical interventio 
Institutes of Health. 

362 Cardiac Catheterization (arr.) 

The student interviews and examines two patients ; 
analyzes the data available, and presents patients to the CE" tjon "1" 
team. Observation of the performance of catheterization, participe of (0 
: . ss! ple 

analysis of hemodynamic and angiographic data, and disc jcab 

ai . 3 app 
physiologic and pathologic processes involved and the therapy 
each case. 

363 Medical Intensive Care and Coronary Care Unit (5) — ding my 
Evaluation and management of acute medical illness, inclu , 
infarction; severe heart failure; cardiac dysrhythmia; respira 
hepatic failure; GI bleeding; and acid-base and flui pe 
bances. Procedures and devices used on the unit, including 
temporary and permanent cardiac pacemakers, righ pon 
catheterization, intra-aortic balloon counterpulsation, invas! 
sive electrophysiologic study, mechanical ventilators, an 
Students take call every third night with a medical res! en 
Hospital. 

364 Critical Care Medicine (arr.) 

Evaluation and treatment of the critically ill, 
tion, laboratory testing, ECG interpretation, invasiv 
management, dialysis, pharmacotherapy, and nutri 


Fletcher* 203 jg 


including pb 
ive moni 
tiona sup 


*Dr. Fletcher is Chief of Cardiology at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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organ system function and the pathophysiology of organ system 


ailure 
370 Endocrinology (arr.) El-Khodary 
SSignment as an acting intern to work with a second- or third-year resident. 
Mission and work-up of patients. Consultations of the general medical 
Service on patients with endocrine problems. Daily rounds and weekly 
teaching conference to discuss endocrine problems Opportunity for participa 


tion at D.C. ( 
Problems: em 
Care unit for 

3 ^ 
n Endocrinolo 


xeneral Hospital. In-depth evaluation of patients with endocrine 
ergency care of patients admitted to medical floors and intensive 
life-threatening endocrine emergencies. 

gy (5) Gaskin and Staff 
“Valuation of patients referred to the endocrinology service, participation in 
a anning diagnostic work-ups and therapy, and responsibility for case presen- 
ations and follow up of those patients. Daily clinical rounds and weekly 
endocrine clinic and diabetic clinic. Weekly endocrine conference includes 
Jurnal club and pediatric endocrinology once a month. Rounds and confer- 


ences at the V.A. and University Hospitals when possible Daily review of 
379 m ned reading. Four-week elective periods. Washington Hospital Center. 
12 p à f € 
cndocrinology and Diabetes (arr Ratner and Staff 


Inical expe 
Care of qi 
Patients 
rounds, 


rience in endocrinology and metabolism; emphasis on outpatient 

abetes mellitus with longitudinal follow up. Students examine 

and participate in the diagnosis and planning of therapy. Daily 

: weekly diabetic pregnancy clinic, lectures, and case discussions 
lVersity &nital i 

373 Sity Hospital 


Ndocrinology and Metabolism (arr.) Becker and Staff 
ey experience in endocrinology and metabolism. Students examine 
aily de patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and Ra in treatment. 
club: Cinical rounds; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, and journal 
MN discussions; lectures lwice-we endocrine reviews based on 
375 p x reading. V.A. Hospital 

4 crinology Research (arr.) Becker 
tion po Pation in endocrinology and metabolism research laboratory Introduc- 
hgoinz emical and technical aspects of endocrine research. Participation in 
radioj E research activities. Students learn appropriate procedures, such as 


munoassay of hormones, histopathologic techniques, atomic absorp- 
3 ms v trophotometry, and investigative approach to solving research prob- 
UN ~ “nor interview with instructor required 

Xtramural Inte 


ect rnal Medicine Elective (arr 
39g t lve pe 


= riods at other institutions 
nsultatiye Medicine (5) Tziraki 

edica] 

gynecology services. Didactic sessions on preoperative evalua- 
y erisurgical risk 

Jn 

Meleral Inte 

icica consu 
C Psych 
Unde 

thirg. *** 


ti 
899 9n and p 


rnal Medicine Inpatient Service (5) Tziraki 
iltative and follow-up services to patients on surgical, orthopae- 
latric, and obstetrics and gynecology services. For students required 
rd. ake remedial work because of unsatisfactory performance in their 
409 Pra Year rotations, 

Mery Sum in Immunologic Techniques (arr Hollinshead and Staff 
niques ology and/or application of hybridomamonoclonal antibody tech- 

dures ^ 9th human-human and mouse-mouse. Other monitoring proce- 

antigeni ich as enzyme-linked immunoassays, procedures for extraction of 
403 One © pieces, and monoclonal antibody-derived epitopes. 

p ology (arr.) Cohen 
in clinical management of patients with carcinoma on the 


Ogy w x , : 
8Y ward. Methods of clinical research are stressed. V.A. Hospital. 
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404 


405 


411 


412 


41: 


414 


paN 


) Gastroenterology (arr.) 


Oncology (arr.) p 
Current methods of evaluation and treatment of lymphomas, © gn 
disease, testicular tumors, and ovarian, breast, and other mall jon / 
including an overview of the spectrum of these diseases. Participa cg 
patient care and review of clinical trials. Procedures such as bone ™ " ath 
liver biopsies, and other staging techniques. Each student works clo 
an oncology Fellow. National Cancer Institute pri 
Oncology (arr.) onts" 
New patient consultations, ward rounds, and clinic involving pana g 
both hematologic malignancies and solid tumors. Daily discussio, y4 
lected topics in medical oncology. Interdisciplinary conferences 
Hospital staff. Washington Hospital Center. T 
Gastroenterology/Cardiology (5) 

Observation and assistance in upper endoscopy, colonoscopy, 
terization, and related procedures, at area hospitals. Work-up ° I 
cases, reading of relevant literature, and case presentation. 197 
Danish 87 ji 


Gastroenterology (arr.) al medi, 
actice of interna ^ gt fw 


Work in a suburban office devoted to private pr " : 
with emphasis on gastroenterology. Office practice, hospital roun s, di, 
Cross and Washington Adventist Hospitals, evaluation of problem. s 
sion with attending physicians and patients in terms of pi , P 
management, observation of and assistance in specialized GI proce 4 
practical aspects of office management 
Gastroenterology/Hepatology (5) 

Intensive clinical experience with patients who have dise 
testinal tract, liver, and pancreas. Patient consultations, teat logy * 
seminars. Joint conferences with surgery, pathology, and radio'o9 
size multidisciplinary approach to digestive diseases 
Gastroenterology/Hepatology Nutrition (arr tology P. 
Students work closely with Fellows in the gastroenterology hepa: the in 
i and being involved c T4 
evaluation, patient investigation, and follow-up Close super atid p 
the senior Fellows and senior staff. Direct or indirect partic P. dos 


tion section, seeing patients on consultations 


; an 
specialized procedures involving various biopsy techniques ® i 
Y. " 7 its 0" 
Teaching rounds, conferences, and seminars. V.A. Hospita’ i? 
; jip 
Gastroenterology (arr.) : a A 
^ T ative basis and P ms 
Course includes direct patient contact on a consultativ ath iy 


tion in all section activities, including reviews of gt 


and radiology for individual patients and all procedures, wr sip! 
pan a Aedg ap” 
scopic. The student is expected to develop a basic knowledge on to paf i 
"€ ON fad 

ogy and to participate in a journal activity and may be cal caionS- Wash! 
in a case presentation at monthly joint GI grand round sess gs 
Hospital Center i ani” iy 
À Rudzki ^. oni! 


7 


" ` Hi 5| 
scopic procedures (performed twice a week), journal club, ¢ n pirect Tall 
, session. A 
conference, teaching conferences, and weekly clinic sess} eG 


s ~ vision 0 
bility for a number of consultations under the supervision won 
D.C. General Hospital jit 

. : se 
Gastroenterology (arr.) sities 9 the 
Participation in daily inpatient and outpatient activi yo 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center P 
s 
Gastroenterology (arr.) es of the 


+ activiti 
Participation in daily inpatient and outpatient acti 


National Naval Medical Center 
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419 Gas 
Gastroenterology (arr.) Gibbons 


esponsibility for the care of patients admitted with GI problems and 
consultations on patients on other services. Daily rounds and weekly teaching 
Conference. Observation of endoscopic procedures, including esophagogastro- 
duodenoscopy, colonoscopy and polypectomy, laparoscopy, liver biopsies, and 
esophageal dilatation. Involvement with patients in the intensive care unit 
42 with acute gastroenterology problems. Providence Hospital 
3 Gastroenterology (5) Trujillo, O'Kieffe 
ntroduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastroenterol- 
Oey in both office and hospital practice Peritoneoscopy, endoscopy, and 
430 — Four-week elective periods. University Hospital 
€matology (arr.) Schechter* and Staff 
Xperience in the evaluation and treatment of patients with hematological 
"ISorders. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, hematology clinic, and 
ste club. V.A. Hospital 
Diatatology/Oncology (arr.) Lessin and Staff 
rte and therapy of hematologic and oncologic disorders, including 
nt and outpatient consultations, daily care, and follow-up of clinical 


hoe logic and oncologic problems. Emphasis on blood and marrow mor- 
ced E tumor pathobiology, modern hematologic/ oncologic diagnostic pro- 
434 n 8, and treatment of blood diseases and cancer 
ematolog y Oncology (arr.) Yoo 
ers Sama with senior resident seeing patients with hematologic and tumor 
assistin » interpreting blood smears and blood coagulation studies, and 
rovides n performance and interpretation of bone marrow examinations 
436 He nce Hospital 
Rese logy Research (arr.) Schechter* and Staff 
cultu e E RDA of the staff include lymphocyte tumor biology stem cell 
vitro ed platelet production and hemostasis Facilities available to do ir 
Dic studi may of human peripheral blo d, bone ma row , and tumors; radioisoto- 
440 Pulmo es; and electron microscopy. V.A. Hospital 
ix perier Medicine arr ; Spagnolo and Staff 
htroduct; in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmonary disease 
aily Ww ow the management of patients with acute respiratory failure 
p Ysiology rounds, chest — review sessions ipar eh club, and 
dures and conference Emphasis on modern pulmonary diagnostic proce- 
“41 Pulm 4 current literature. V.A. Hospital 
esponaitt? Disease (arr.) NU! Weiss 
consultat E for the care of patients admitted wit h pulmo nary problems and 
Conference Won patients on other services Daily rounds <r weekly teac ee 
Bases ind eekly pulmonary physiology conference in which arterial blood 
discussed in dent function testing, and principles ol respiratory — are 
inpatients - epth. Consultation services and daily care of a small number of 
lung tied )bservation of such procedures as pleural biopsy, thoracentesis, 
asis with . piopelos, and arterial puncture. Involvement on a consulting 
Problems c patients in the intensive care unit with acute respiratory 
442 p, 5. Frovidence Hospital 
mon 


5) Levit, Schwab, Friedman 


servation of pulmonary function studies. Daily teaching rounds and 
Îšeases consultation on patients with various pulmonary and infectious 
Rites de in puimonary clinic. Techniques and mv of 
"i *Siratory 1erapy Principles of and experience with respiratory failure and 

47 Pulm Y intensive care. Washington Hospital Center 
Experian”? Medicine (5 Spagnolo and Staff 
nce in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmonary disor- 


tion H spita 
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Emphs* 


ders. Ward rounds, chest roentgenology sessions, and journal club. Unive 


on modern pulmonary diagnostic procedures and current literature. 
sity Hospital. white 
451 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) umat 
nts with rheu™ 4 


re 
; mati 

follow-up, and clinical conferences. Discussion of selected topi 
ogy, emphasizing differential diagnosis, pathophysiology, and th 
modalities. 

452 Rheumatology (5) 
Participation in the work-up and management of inpatients 
patients with rheumatic diseases. History, physical examination 
diagnosis, immunological mechanism, X-ray reading, and use © a 
tests stressed. V.A. Hospital. 

453 Introduction to Arthritis (arr.) 
Work-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations on patien 
rheumatic dis s. Daily discussions on selected topics in T 
including clinical immunology, major disease categories (SLE, 
differential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reactions, 
Washington Hospital Center. 

454 Rheumatology and Orthopaedics (Pediatric) (arr.) 
Students assist in the evaluation, treatment, and follow-up 0 
rheumatic and orthopaedic problems. Responsibilities in O9 
inpatient services; the student may elect to participate in opera 
sion of selected topics in rheumatology and orthopaedics. Pa 
clinical conferences, including physical medicine and radiology: 


: à r : ig 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) d r sup? 
e un e and 


Management of patients on the inpatient rehabilitation servic! als, 

: : setting 0 us? 
vision. Initial medical and neurological work-up, se includes " 
participation in rounds and team conferences. Outpatient wor gnostic 
of electromyography and the neuromuscular examination a5 


and management of common musculoskeletal conditions. 
460 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (arr.) 


pier 
ng Pe 


nation of the urinary sediment, peritone 
reading assignments, journal club. Washington He 
461 Renal Disease (5) . 
Experience in clinical and laboratory procedures used in t 
disease. Ward rounds, consultations. conferences, seminal 
Hospital. 
463 Diagnostic Laboratory Immunology (5) 
Introduction to interpretation of the various laboratory 8 
diagnostic immunology. Review of clinically applied imm 
relationship to autoimmunity and immunologically me diseases f 
Clinical techniques for altering the course of immunological : ant P? 
plasmapheresis. Tissue immunology as related to typing transp 
465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte Problems (5) tients "Í 
Participation in office and hospital consultations; care of pa vit 
diseases and fluid and electrolyte problems. Familiarization uati 
renal problems; work-ups of patients with renal disease; eva 


: x : iterature- 
function studies. Emphasis on critical use of medical y" ]hou 
» : 3 a 
469 Renal Disease (arr.) i Pincludin 
Participation in all clinical activities of the renal section, 


z - SE o8 ital. 
*Dr. Shalhoub is Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans Administration Hosp 


47 


472 


192 Eme 


194 


495 


499 


rj 


909 


503 


tions, hemodialysis, outpatient clinic, rounds, conferences, and journal club 
meetings. V.A, Hospital 


l Allergy Clinic (arr.) Summers 


ctures, conferences, and attendance at the allergy clinic, where both adult 
and child patients are seen. Detailed history taking, physical examination, 
and Skin-testing techniques. Discussion of each case with an allergist to 
develop a complete management program. Emphasis on clinical aspects of 
Immunology. Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
Private Office Practice of Allergy (3) Barr and Staff 
ombined elective with allergy clinic at University Hospital and Children’s 
ospital 
rgency Medicine (arr.) Hannon 
‘Ssignment in the emergency room, providing primary care under the 
rection of full-time physicians and medical and surgical residents. Emer- 
Bent ang nonemergent ambulatory problems, including medical, surgical, 
p latric, psychiatric, trauma, and ob gyn problems. Emergency therapy 
instituted prior to admission or discharge. Providence Hospital. 
Clinical Cancer Epidemiology (arr.) Levine 
Tough the clinical epidemiology branch of NIH, students may participate in 
research and consultation in the clinical etiology of cancer, seeing patients 
with peculiarities in the occurrence of cancer that raise the possibility of 
detecting clues to the etiology of tumors; the application of computer technolo- 
8y to epidemiologic studies; or registry of rare tumors (investigating etiology 
: rare disorders, e g., the American Burkitt Lymphoma Registry). Members 
of this branch participate in the genetics clinic, and students have opportuni- 
ties for clinical contact while pursuing research and learning basic epidemio- 
gic approaches. Useful for students considering preventive medicine, epide- 
Miology, or public health as a career. National Institutes of Health 
Oncology Review (arr.) Hollinshead 
Undamentals, basic research, and latest clinical approaches. Student is 


assi ^ p raf hie " 
SSlgned a reading list on one form of cancer and writes a review of his or her 
Subject. 


Es 
Clinica] Electrocardiography (1) Rios 
Dr snterpretation EKG diagnosis using the spacial vector approach of 
ing E - Grant. Diagnosis of arrythmias, cardiac pacing, holter EKG monitor- 
ogy nd exercise electrocardiography. All members of the division of cardiol- 
" Participate in at least one lecture. 

Revie oPathogenesis of Human Disease (3) 2d cd 
manif, of recent advances in immunobiology and correlation wit uae er 

stations and immunopathogenesis of selected human diseases. Lec- 
nt Broup discussions, assigned readings, and required seminar presenta- 


ased on independent study 
ines in Clinica] Nutrition (3) Tziraki, Fromm, Walker 
tug is and evaluation of recent scientific data in the area of rcm 
Conte ‘on. Topics include megavitamins, trace elements, food additiv es, fiber 


' Upids, proteins, immunological responses, and nutrition as they 
for uence health and disease. Daily didactic sessions; three seminars per week 


Specific ein and analysis of assigned reading — student — 
Clinic E of interest and presents a written analysis of the scienti ic data 
and Ek F hysiology of Acid-Base Kimmel 
Indengy Dte Disorders (3) à : "ditis 
e M re" of renal physiology as it relates to clinical medicine, 


Electr on water and electrolyte regulation as well as acid-base and 
olyte isorders. Daily didactic sessions; three seminars with problem- 
& cases per week; homework exercises and assigned reading. Each 


zi Presents a written report on a clinical entity related to a selected fluid 
ectrolyte disorder. 


Stud 
and 
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o 
504 Topics in Clinical Toxicology and Occupational Medicine (arr.) b 
Clinical toxicology of occupational and environmental medicine. Di 
sessions and student-led seminars. J 
505 Geographic Medicine and Tropical Disease (arr.) Tuazon, pat 
Lectures, laboratory sessions (examination of various specimens for 
sites), patient presentation and demonstration, and group discussion. 


Microbiology EE 


Chair: L.F. Affronti " 


128 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) 3 cepts 
Lecture course for students in health sciences programs. Basic con " 
microbiology and principles of microbial defense. Study of microorg? 
medical importance. ; give 

129 Immunology: Introduction to Immunologic Affront, 
Fundamentals (3) mo 
Lecture course for medical technology students; open to others. Fun plied w 
immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologic procedures as + mic 
clinical and research situations. Prerequisite: introductory courses truci 
biology and chemistry (inorganic and organic), or permission 0 l 
(Spring) guf 

201 Medical Microbiology (8) dents 
Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate stu me 
permission. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, proton” of bY 

and immunological concepts that relate to the health and dise ) 
mans—cultural studies, methods of diagnosis, theories. (Spring ss 

211 Microbiology (3) . parasite” = 
For graduate students. Bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, Pe Bi 2! 
immunological concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration (Fall) 
22, or other biochemistry course, and permission of instructor. ug 

212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 

Principles of pathogenic bacteriology. Isolation and ide 6 
agents that cause diseases in humans. Pathogenic character! 
Prevention and control of bacterial diseases in humans. 77. ig) 
111 or equivalent, Bioc 221-22. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring 

213 Bacterial Pathogenesis (3) «seg. MIC. 
Development of bacterial diseases in humans. Prerequisite: 
equivalent. (Fall) Ibrighh prod 

214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) A with emp 
For graduate students. Fundamental aspects of tissue culture, à Jl cU. 
on mammalian cells. Specialized techniques and application. Bioc 2217 
procedures, emphasizing quality control practices. Prerequisi® p” 


(Spring) t 
215 Parasitology (2) f post- Pa ee 
For graduate students; open to medical students. Study " in med 
relationships. Clinical recognition of important parasite 

(Fall) 

219 Scientific Writing (1) disse 
For graduate students. Provides basis for preparing theses, 
publications. (Fall) 

223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) dpt applicati, 
For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinica! "^, tres 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in 
microbial infections. Prerequisite: Micr 201. (Fall) 


wit? 


cte 
ntification of t 
stic8 0^... Bi 
requisit? 


Microbiology 109 


m Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donnelly 

9r graduate students. Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, growth, 

fan metabolism, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. 
all) 

226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donnelly 

or graduate students. Actions of antimicrobial agents and antibiotics on the 


ieructure and biochemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular 
201 evels, Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2) Reich 


or graduate students. Application of laboratory techniques and instrumen- 

ation to topics covered in Micr 225 and 226. Prerequisite: Micr 226. 

&boratory fee, $20 (Fall) 

mmunology (3) Kind, Affronti 

or Eraduate students. Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. 

ntigens, antibodies, antigen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and 

2301 * Immune response. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. 

™munology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 

Methods in serology, immunochemistry, and cellular immunology that are 

oy in research laboratories Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Micr 

Ww 9r permission of instructor. Limited to students enrolled in the microbiol- 
31 EY graduate program. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall, odd years) 

E pamunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 
imme tal students; open to graduate students. Lecture course. Study of 
imm r ogical functions of reticuloendothelial tissues, theories of auto- 
im unity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivities, and 


i A , 
(Pap o Ogenetics. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 229 and permission of instructor 
all) 


229 | 


2 


Stokes 
: ate students. Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization 
234 v; Iruses, Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

4 Virology . 

lo °gy Laboratory (2) Stokes 

od &raduate students. Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or 
, current registration: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 
Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
or graduate 


235 


of b U students. History of bacterial classification, international rules 
relat ial nomenclature, development of bacterial classification based on 
919 ONShips, characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 
250 P or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 
Ge genesis of Microbial Infections (1) Hugh 
pato] ical Students; open to graduate students. Physiological, anatomical, 
art, Bical, genetic, and biochemical bases for the pathogenesis of selected 
facto nal, mycotic, viral, and parasitic infections in humans. Host and agent 
201 rs that specifically influence resistance to infection. Prerequisite: Micr 
Qk or 212 and 213 
?? Medical s mm E 
F al I arasitology (1) Turner 
or med 1 


Course ical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory 

ve. Life cycles, epidemiology, manifestations, pathology, diagnosis, treat- 
» and prevention of medically important protozoan and helminthic 
-aboratory emphasizes recognition and identification of the etio- 


Spec S causing disease through the study of living. and preserved 
255 Cli "mens, (Fall) 
El nical Virology (1) Staff 
ec lve cours, f 


cipl e for medical students; open to graduate students. Gennip 
= es of virology, with emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequisite: Micr 
equivalent. (Fall) 


Prin, 


110 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


i 
Se ffr 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) k val 
For graduate students. Biochemical and physiochemical character eg 
antigens and antibodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, M! 


Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment. 


(Spring, even years) ll 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Do™ E 

For graduate students. Survey of microbial systems that depict basic c0P 

of genetic principles (Spring) Ki» 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) : imm 


For graduate students. Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of th et 
response. Content differs each time course is offered. May be reP 


ted P 


credit. Prerequisite: Micr 229 Spring) tal 
271—18 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) afro 
281 Biological Basis of Infections (arr.) 
Selected problems; readings, laboratory studies, term paper. i wl 
` E ja 
282 Immunology (5) Affronti 8^ art 


Selected problems in immunology. Library assignments, laboratory "° 
and term paper 
290-91 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr 
Elective periods at other institutions otal 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) taf 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr 


Content differs each time course is given. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) suf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) í 
(Fall and spring) Ste 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ami 


: : : ral eX 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 


tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) s 

: t j 

399 Dissertation Research (arr ted for ae 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe& j 
(Fall and spring) Afro? 


800 Summer Remedial: Microbiology (8) 


Neurological Surgery 


Chair: E.R. Laws paw 
209 (Masi ' "m " s " tio" 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (3) ‘cal examin? ys 

Introduction to neurosurgery, emphasizing the neurologo science eo 
diagnosis, and rudiments of treatment. Fulfills the neu wê 
requirement. University Hospital Ve 
i ^ j 
380 Neurosurgery (5) . rologic exi) 
Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service, emphasizing E ures: M 
tion and indications for special neurologic and operative pr m 
Faculty Associates and University Hospital. Harriss p, 
382 Neurosurgery (5) daily confer Ne 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds i procedure” 
radiographic and pathologic studies, and operating TOO a 
tional Naval Medical Center. C llough gn p 
ibis ju 
383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (arr.) x^ daily confe? g, 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, g Hos? 


> Children* 
radiographic studies, and operating room procedures. Ch 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 111 


387 Ne 
7 Ne urosurgery (arr Cooney 
articipation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily conferences, 
radiographic studies, and operating room procedures. Washington Hospital 
390 Center. 
191-92 Ex 4 ae 
Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) 


lective periods at other institutions 


] OC 
hair: C — — 
" GF. Molinari 
80 Neurology arr.) Molinari and Staff 
"Xpertise in performing the neurological examination taught through work- 
Up of new hospital and clinical patients, with emphasis on the anatomical 
| Ocalization of neurological symptomatology. Introduction to differential 
! ns Familiarization with indications for neurological procedures (CT 
teries ne’ arteriography, myelography, evoked potentials, and EEG). Lecture 
383 N * reviews the basic categories of neurological diseases 
). arology (5) Gunderson 
theo pment of proficiency in assessing common neurologic problems 
A p mastery of the routine neurologic history and physical examination, 
Solving." boratory aids, and application of neuroanatomy to clinical problem 
ng. Treatment of common neurology problems. Walter Reed Army 
3 Tedica] Center 
Neurology (arr.) Laureno 
dling in neurology. Participation in neurology consultation service, 
i T and seminars. In-depth research for formal seminar presentation 
| 390-94 i ag ungton Hospital Center 
Í ea nura] Neurology Elective (arr.) 
395 est Periods at other institutions 
Participa Rese arch (arr. Laureno 
on in ongoing research in nutritional deficiency, toxins, and fluid 


elect 

rolyte der : : 

?N olyte derangements and their effects on brain and muscle. Washington 
Spital Center 


Obst 
"$ 
| n, ies and Gynecology - 


ir; —— ——À — — 
X EN B. Weingold 
303 Clinica] Ob L 
Required f Stetrics and Gynecology (10) Davis 
* ~~ or medical students. Participation in all obstetrical and gynecologi- 


daily departmental conferences, and ward rounds Eight-week 


Periods thr x ; x ^ 
~ "Aroughout the academic year. | niversity, Fairfax, and Holy Cross 


'Ynec, . K 
exper ologic Oncology (5 McGowan 
lence y p 
with - In clinical inpatient and office diagnosis and treatment of women 
3m Cyt 8ynecologic cancer Medical Faculty Associates 
“Ytopenat;... " , . F 
St Eenetics and Prenatal Diagnosis of Birth Defects (arr Larsen 


udy 

0 7 

| and f cytogenetics and participation in genetic counseling, amniocentesis, 
labo 


c 

^lrómos 
: c 

| 378 Some karyotype 

Endocrinology and Infertility (arr.) Stillman 

ın management of patients with gynecologic endocrine and 

Peutj Y problems Infertility work-up and operative diagnostic and thera- 

Procedures, including in vitro fertilization/embryo transfer 


112 School of Medicine and Health Sciences — 


jc 
380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr.) Gahres, Rl 
Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery, delivery. Alexandria joi 
381 Perinatal Medicine (arr.) i parti? 
Experience in high-risk obstetrics clinics and antepartum and inion? 
management of high-risk and normal obstetrical patients. Participe outlyité 
Fellows in maternal-fetal medicine at the University Hospital an 
hospitals. Required paper. m 
383 Clinical Gynecology (arr.) 
Participation in office practice of gynecology. m 
384 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology Surgery (3) Schneiderman aegre ^ 
Gynecology, obstetrics, and infertility evaluation in office practice. 
hospitalized patients. Delivery and surgery. 
390—95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 
Elective periods at other institutions. [o 
501 Didactic Reproductive Biology (3) d semini 
Intensive interdisciplinary course. Lectures, labs, reading, arethe fors 
reviewing basic anatomy, histology, embryology, and pathology 9 nec0l 06 
reproductive tract in the context of clinical obstetrics an 
Required paper. 


Ophthalmology S 


Chair: M.F. Armaly 


381 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) . ^ i 
Examination, diagnosis, and management of a wide variety of oc h al! 
tions in ambulatory patients. Emphasis on conducting a genero. Af comm 
examination, recognition of abnormal findings, and managemen jate 
ocular diseases. Lectures, rounds, and seminars. Medical Facu ty gaw” 

382 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) , ular con 1 
Examination, diagnosis, and management of a wide variety tion, 1 
tions. Emphasis on conducting a general ophthalmic examin@ lar dises” 
tion of abnormal findings, and management of common ; 
Lectures, rounds, and seminars. National Naval Medical c: an" d 

383 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) Ibrahi toom? 
Examination techniques, management decisions, follow-up, " 
clinical entities. Observation, demonstration, and discussion hs 
faculty. Group Health Association. 

390—92 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 
Elective periods at other institutions. 


Orthopaedic Surgery Ls m 
gaf 


Chair: R.N. Nevasier 


302 Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery (3) n sis, 
Basic clinical rotation. Didactic sessions on physical diagno ro 
pretation, arthritis, trauma, and reconstructive surgery. 
ods in emergency room or operating room, conferences. 
required. All affiliated hospitals. 

380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 

Students participate in care of orthopaedic inpatien 
rounds, and conferences under the direction of a faculty | 
site: Orth 302. University Hospital and affiliated hospit & 


suf 
Armaly and od 


ety of oc 


Pathology 113 


383 Sports Medicine (5) Haas and Staff 
Dtroduction to athletic injuries, including prevention and management. 
requisite: Orth 302. 
384 S 


Ports Medicine for Children (5) l -an 
lagnostic and treatment methods of outpatient orthopaedic sports mec icine 

9r children. Surgical treatment of sports injuries, pediatric orthopaedics, 
39 Clinical research. Children’s Hospital. 


‘ies Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) a, Labropoulos 
€ctive periods at other institutions. Prerequisite: Orth 302. 
9undations of Orthopaedic Knowledge (3) Hurwitz 


opaedic biomechanics, form and function of the musculoskeletal system, 
Concepts and terminology of basic science for clinical research. 


Direct H, Sidransky — 
|; * "Division. S. G. Silverberg (Anatomical Pathology), D. S. Wilkin- 
inical Pathology) 


TS T1 * EL 
laborat, numbered 13 to 20 are open only to military personnel in the medical 
^hnique program. 


13 Hematology (6) Staff 
Basic hematologic procedures, diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular elements 
blood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality control in 
clinica] hematology. ` 

* Bloog Banking (6) Staff 


rinciples of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood pro- 
Soe techniques, quality control in blood banking 
Clinical Laboratory Rotation (14) é Staff 
aboratory technique, stressing the application of theories and 
8 of clinical chemistry, microbiology, hematology, and blood banking 
nical laboratory 
‘tical Chemistry (5) Staff 


l 


16 Cli e cli 


an ciples and techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxicological 
17 Dalyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons. 
ninalysis (2) Staff 
"nciples and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analysis. 
la etiology (6) Staff 
nti Cation of pathogenic microorganisms by morphologic and cultural 
Chniques, ; 
“asi Staff 
Ider tology (4) Ste 


tification of human parasites and their life cycles. Concentration meth- 


208, ” Staining techniques, and media for culture. 


f ®rology (2) Staff 
TiNcipjac ^ - s "Ri Ne n M eos 

Y Teg ciples and techniques of antigen-antibody reaction and immunolog 

C Ponses, 


Seg 
the Sn i 
^ "lin al ered 121 to 126, 130 to 133, and 140 are open only to students in 


far of the 


lg medical technology program. 
trod i Silver, Smith 
Orie uction to Medical Technology (4) - : ver, ` -— 
biolo ation to laboratory medicine. Clinical chemistry, hemato ogy, 2m 
uisite ", &nd immunohematology. Lecture and laboratory. Path 121 is prereq 


Progr. 9 all other courses in the clinical year of the medical technology 
(Fall) 
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122 


h2 


bo 


bo 
or 


126 


3t 


A 


on 
ND 


201 


Clinical Chemistry (3) ist 


Lecture course in the principles and procedures involved tholo 
analysis of human blood and body fluids. Clinical correlations and pa 

cal aspects of human disease. Prerequisite: Path 121 gwe 

= . s 5 

Clinical Microbiology (2) : cha 
Lecture course in clinical microbiology, with emphasis on pathogenic w 
teristics, isolation, and identification of organisms related to human 

Prerequisite: Path 121 gg 


Ay and», 
Immunohematology (1) silva J00 
Lecture course in immunological aspects of transfusion of hum " 
Emphasis on preparation and administration of blood components. 


site: Path 121 gni! 
Clinical Hematology and Coagulation (2) , à pil 
Lecture course in the laboratory detection, clinical correlation, - ered” 
physiology of human blood cell diseases and coagulation disorders: 

site: Path 121. gaf 
Special Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2 < mani 
Principles of clinical parasitology, mycology, serology, laboratory 

ment, and education techniques. Prerequisite: Path 121 ss 


Pathology for New Health Practitioners (2-2) pgs : 
Lecture course with optional laboratory. Basic concepts and la pas” 
pathology; infectious diseases and fundamental disease processes: m po” 
on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. Causation, evolution, an n syst 
ogy of pathological changes in the principal diseases of each orga" © 
presented in coordination with clinical lectures in Idis 301. 

(Academic year) gii 
Clinical Chemistry Practicum (4) aborate” 


: istry | 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical chemistry 


"Ti 

Prerequisite: Path 121 gil 

"A 

Clinical Microbiology Practicum (4) ology myo 

Rotation through the University Hospital clinical microbio de " 

virology, and parasitology laboratories. Prerequisite Path 12- s 

Hematology/Coagulation Practicum (4) , and coag” 

Rotation through the University Hospital clinical hematology ^» 

tion laboratories. Prerequisite: Path 121 Si 
Blood Bank/Serology/Urinalysis Practicum (4) logy and uri" 

og»: 


Rotation through the University Hospital blood bank, sero yl 


sis laboratories. Prerequisite: Path 121 A 
Independent Study in Medical Technology (arr.) dest parti? / 
Intensive review of medical technology, with assigned readings jgtratio” 

tion in selected courses in the medical technology program: ait? 
petition ont 


Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (2) 
Theory, performance, and interpretation of routine jit , 
done in a physician's office, such as complete blood counts ku culture 5 
staining and reading smears, urinalysis and microbiolog mons? 
staining techniques, and organism identification Lecture» 
audiovisuals, and laboratory. Prerequisite: Path 127-28 otal 
Summer Kent 87 


Pathology (8 

A year-long course; required for second-year i 
introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ v stud) 
and microscopic * 


medical $ s; CO” i 
ystems f gis? 
with symptoms and physical signs. Gross 


tissues. Case studies 


203... 
3-4 Pathology (4—4) 

or graduate students. General 

of organ Systems; 

Microscopic 


Kent and Staff 
introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology 
correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and 
“Sea Study of diseased tissues. Case studies Limited enrollment 
to perisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204, 205; or equivalent. Prerequisite 
e ath 204: Path 203 


217 E (Academic year 
Ss Autopsy Pathology (1) Orenstein and Staff 
ie current necropsy cases, with emphasis on the correlation of gross 
students t the organs and the clinical history. Limited to second-year medical 
220 Medi 8. University Hospital (Spring 
x ical Mycology (2—4) Al-Doory 
MP and laboratory course covering pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases, 
229 Oppe ir c linical aspects Fall 
Rader” Mycoses (2) . , Al-Doory 
therapeu he opportunistic fungal infections and their serological, clinical, and 
| bone " aspects Emphasis on identification of fungi and evaluation of 
‘ “tory findings Spring) 


56 Pa 
thology of Infectious Diseases (3 


a Abraham 
8raduate students 


and path Correlation of clinical, physiological, immunologic, 
chan 8thologica] mechanisms determining the course and morphological 

Fi > " . " 3 
n ges that occur in infections. Analysis of cases and review of assigned 
eadin J 


257 Bs. Prerequisite Micr 211, Path 203 
"* fransmicc; i ^ : 

Da nsmission Electron Microscopy in 

> 9logic Diagnosis (3 


Or gr; o i ; 
ul &£raduate Students. Techniques for the examination and interpretation of 
Yrastruc 


= tural changes associated with human disease states. Emphasis on 


Orenstein, Abraham 


P ansmission electron micri scopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite: Path 203, 
258 o,» Anat 260, 261 
or at System Pathology (5) Bloom 
I mater ja date Students. Gross and microscopic study of human pathological 
Systems reflecting major diseases of specific organ systems. The organ 
Systems Studied will be rotated annually, depending on demand. Organ 
Producti, be covered include cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, renal, 
a instruct lve, and respiratory. Prerequisite: Path 203, 204, and permission of 
61g M E (Fall and spring) 
Current; Experimental Pathelogy (1) Sidransky 
Medica} pics in research in experimental pathology. Limited to second-year 
266 Co Students. (Spring) 
Partin tive Pathology I (1) Zook 
80n Pation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals. Compari- 
to seco ‘Seases in various animal species with those in humans. Limited 
Par "year medical students. Pathology Laboratory, National Zoological 


219 Medi (Spring) 


ic 
Review Mycology 1) Al-Doory 
9 Limiteg Major mycotic diseases, with emphasis on opportunistic mycoses. 
84 Ophth, to Second-year medical students 


Partigi mie Pathology (arr.) McLean and Staff 
adne Pation in 


Xa : an active service limited to pathology of the eye and its 
Arm » Particularly inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic diseases. 
286 Perin í °rces Institute of Pathology 
a r 
Focuse "s Pathology (arr.) Kent 


newborn ja important disorders that may beset the human fetus and the 


2 Site; Path want. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities. Prerequi- 
89 Clinic |! 203, 204, and permission of instructor (Spring 

al ; : à = b 

Desine and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) Cook and Staff 


© familiarize the student with the operation of the pathology 


Pathology 115 


116 School of Medicine and Health Sciences DE 


ip? 
department in a community hospital. Student may elect to concen icit 
specialized area or to study only anatomic pathology. A nuclear 
elective is also available. Fairfax Hospital. 
290-92 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) 
Elective periods at other institutions. 

296 Surgical Pathology (arr.) Silver? 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinica 
patient. Description of gross and microscopic findings on assi 
University Hospital. 

298 Autopsy Pathology (arr.) 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic correlation, pre 
protocols. Participation in autopsy pathology service. Univers! 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 

301 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) 
Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selecte 
Assigned readings. V.A. Hospital. 

302 Forensic Pathology (arr.) 

Participation in the activities of the office of the C f 
the District of Columbia. Observation of death scene ! borato 
niques, medical-legal autopsies, and related toxicological lat e 

ses; attendance at court trials; and participation in the vario 
activities of the agency. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) neral exam! 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8° 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 
(Fall and spring) 

501 Selected Topics in Pathology (3) x 
Guided readings, study, and/or laboratory experience 1n an 
ogy of particular interest to students. Students present à re 
topic. 

800 Summer Remedial: Pathology (8) 


ilverber£ and sai 
status 
ed o9 


Pharmacology 
Chair: H.G. Mandel 


110-11 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Principles of ph 
affecting the autonomic nervous system, central nervous " i 
vascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; aU topics 
in anesthesiology; endocrines, cancer chemotherapy; other 
(Academic year) 

114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) 
General concepts of drug action in the body. 
specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, 
tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hay fever, hea 
dies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related ! 
marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, gener! 
drugs, drug use in sports, drug use during pregnancy, c 
Limited enrollment. (Fall) 

115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) 
Psychological and sociological bases of recreationa 


" 
Action mechô nt 
includin 
dache, 2 


l and ot. 


Pharmacology 


0 > : 
f drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on both the 


rain ¢ : : 
ain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications of and 
reactions to the 


Tug depende 


nce. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central 
Nervous sy 


stem stimulants and depressants, marijuana, and hallucinogenic 


a : 
129 E PSychedelic drugs. (Spring) 
a adings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr. Mazel and Staff 
students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned readings in anesthesia and 
related ar 


eas; preparation of reports 
peer and Physics of Anesthesia (3—3) Mazel and Staff 
"m Students in nursing anesthesia. Basic concepts of physics, general 
and Y, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and their application to medicine 
anesthesiology, including chemistry of respiration, acid—base balance, 


clini + 
an cal biochemistry and enzymology, hormones, radioisotopes, electronics, 
Ad physiochemi 


124-95 


0 Semi cal properties of anesthetic agents. (Academic year) 
"or uta Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and Staff 
a inta in nursing anesthesia. Pharmacology and pharmacodynamics of 
E 110. Y anesthetic drugs, with emphasis on those areas not covered in Phar 
X 
Drar Macology for New Health Practitioners (4) i; Straw and Staff 
intestinal g oon Autonomic nervous system, cardiovascular, and gastro- 
emoth Tugs Psychopharmacology. Analgesics, sedatives, anticonvulsants. 
t equivale Pl toxicology, endocrinology. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111; 
159 I alent 
ntroduction to Pharmacology I (3) Stre 
r p rt-ti "d tmi OEY ‘ A f : 3 x oid 
-ame students in health sciences programs. Includes all topics 


ar 158 except gastrointestinal drugs, anticonvulsants, and 
Students who receive credit for Phar 158 may not receive 
har 159 or 160. Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111, and permission 
t r. (Spring) 
ntina tion to Pharmacology II (1) Straw 
as Nintesri of Phar 159 for part-time students in health sciences programs 
Teceive Stinal drugs, anticonvulsants, and endocrinology. Students who 
Credit for Phar 158 may not receive credit for Phar 159 or 160. 


: it or P 


Ins 
] Wot t 


19] e quisite: Phar 159 and permission of instructor (Spring) 
For M decr Care (3) Mazel and Staff 
i "quiring 1 in nursing anesthesia. Advanced techniques for care of patients 
p "n 8 total respiratory support. Same as Anes 191. 
Required oe T) Mandel and Staff 
ences te Es second-year medical students. Lectures, laboratory, and confer- 
disease then rection of drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational 
203 Fu *rapy. Prerequisite: Bioc 201; Phyl 201, 212 


x Amenta] Principles of Pharmacology Cohn and Staff 
For °Xicology (3) 
receptor uate students. Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug 
Membr ne eractions, structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, 
Eenegi " Phenomena, cellular control mechanisms; mechanisms of muta- 
ent a> < rcinogenesis, teratogenesis, and specific organ toxicity; risk assess- 
arm extrapolation. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Por grad Oey (8) Cohn and Staff 
drugs rey Students. Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of 
Site. h lologica] systems as a basis for rational disease therapy. Prerequi- 
ar 203, courses in biochemistry and physiology, or approval of 
207 p a pent, (Fall) i t 

Same cology for New Health Practitioners (4) Straw and Staff 
-Aar 158, but with additional course requirements. Primarily for 


nonmedical use of drugs, and prevention and treatment of 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


«a colli. 
students in the graduate program in primary care nursing offered in al 
ration with George Mason University. gf 

220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) P jd 
For graduate students. Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic V^ cg 
Environmental and genetic factors influencing toxic actions. 
mechanisms of toxicity. Prerequisite: Phar 203. (Spring) 

222 Genetic Toxicology (2) 

For graduate students. Action of chemicals and radi 

DNA damage and repair in vitro and in vivo and the seq 
processes in cells and mammals. DNA repair mechanisms, ma 
toxicity, mutagenesis, and carcinogenesis. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 
(Spring) 

230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) d 
For graduate students. Selected aspects of toxicology. Content ring 
time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and SP lube? 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) p in ph d 
For medical and graduate students. Recent advances and researe instituti" 
cology. Presentations by laboratory scientists from neighboring ! 
(Spring) 

258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 

For medical and graduate students. Seminars and | 
involved in current research on cancer and cancer chemo 
even years) 

259 Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) 

For medical and graduate students. Selected readings a 
advances in cancer and cancer chemotherapy research. Fre 
201 or 205. (Spring, odd years) 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) :nars P Pray 
For medical and graduate students. Lectures and semin n of van 
advances in the pharmacology and mechanism of actio 
hormones. (Spring, odd years) Mandel and Ss 

269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Content | 1) 
For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology y (Fa y 
each time the course is offered. May be repeated once for c Co 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) s d ex 
Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, 8 
drugs and the physical, chemical, and biological factor’ I 
processes are studied through extensive reading of peste” 
literature. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Phar 203, or permis! 
(Spring) 

273 Pharmacokinetics: Principles 
and Applications (2) 

For graduate students. Description of compartmental 5; 

models of drug disposition. Problem solving to obtain rate i 

clearances, etc., from experimental data. Examples of drug 

plifying various pharmacokinetic approaches. (Spring 
275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 

and Toxicology I-II (1—1) 

For graduate students. Lectures and seminars 0 

drug action, pharmacology of new drugs, theoretica 

laboratory techniques. (Alternate academic years) 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 

and Toxicology III-IV (1-1) 

For graduate students. Continuation of Phar 275-16. 

years) 


iffers a? 


Mandel pu 
ectures bY "T 
therapy: 
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279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr Staff 
JT graduate students Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each 
time the course is offered. May be repeated once for credit. Fall and 
an Pring) j 
m0 Neuropharmacology 2 Valentino, Perry 
9r graduate students Fundamental principles. Electrophysiological and 
lochemica] techniques. Neurotransmitters and their pathways in the central 
nervous System. Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical 
285 * chis of mental disease. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent Spring) 
*adings in Pharmacology (arr.) Mandel 
, Ssigned reading and preparation of reports 
Research in Pharmacology (arr. Mandel 
^al medical students. Participation in experimental studies in pharmacology, 
(Pan cularly neuropharmacology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug metabolism. 
‘ and Spring) 
287 Readings ; > x 
tofosg in Drug Abuse Literat ure (arr.) £ ohn 
*Ssional and nonprofessional literature on drug dependence. Informal 


(g heon discussi 
290.91 Pring) 
7H Extra T 
ramura] Pharmacology Elective (arr 
ctive periods at other institutions 


295 Reading 


ons or assigned reading and preparation of a report 


ini and Research (arr Staff 
299.399 y Pe repeated for credit Fall and spring 
“Sis Research (3-3) Staff 


all and spring) 


M 
Th 
: F 
398 Aq, 
Li anted Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
ton. M. " Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
39 Dias. ay be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
Limited te” Research (arr l Staff 
.. (Fal bao Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
501 Rii Spring) 
Reaq; ES in Pharmacology (arr Staff 
W 


» discussions, and/or preparation of report. Student can choose to 
> or more faculty members in the department on a topic of 
al interest (Fall and spring 


SS Ise of Drugs (3 Mandel and Staff 
!SCussion of 


nt p the rational use of drugs in the treatment of disease Indepen- 
" 
503 Dry eading and study Spring) 
Sem, DePendence: Basic and Clinical Aspects (3) Cohn and Staff 
Cleg " and discussion on various aspects of drug and chemical dependen- 


treating as recognition and diagnosis of dependence; the role of drugs in 
lesen» d ependence; fetal alcohol syndrome and the addicted neonate; recent 
ch on marijuana, cocaine, PCP, and other drugs; and treatment of the 


ru E 
809 Sum overdose emergency. Independent reading and study. 
pg Remedial: Pharmacology I (6 Mandel 
er Remedial: Pharmacology II (2 Mandel 


Phy 


: 


r 
ZR 
gw “A. Kenney 
Us. eng j 
We, tal p + À x: 
i Dumber rerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
above 201, except Phyl 205, 212, and 221. 


111 


191 


201 


205 


to 
bo 


253 


269 


269 


to 
oo 


290-91 


295 


298 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Physiology for New Health Practitioners (4) ih 
For students in physician assistant, nurse practitioner, and nursing ar 
sia programs. Function and process of the human body, covering t 

organ systems. "m. 
Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) "m, 
Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate dus! 
who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive P. «qj 


credit on completion of additional work as prescribed by the un 
Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. | 
Columbian College students with approval of advisor. (Fall) Se 


Physiology (8) lah orf? 
Required for medical students, open to graduate students. Cellu den” 
system, and applied human physiology. Prerequisite for graduate pt? 
Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or Phyl 205, 0T or grt” 
department chair. Concurrent registration: Phyl 212. Open to C? 
students only with permission of department chair. (Spring) : wW 
Cell Biophysics (2) Cassidy 
For graduate students. Introductory survey of the mechanis 
version and utilization of energy in animal cells. Requir 
students intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or 

and consent of instructor (Fall) ay 
Neurobiology (3) , off é 
For graduate students. Same as Anat/Idis 212 Integrated sur ae 


: > i clin! 
structure and function of the human nervous system; lecture, © 


J » - * : aid! 

stration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) cost 
; ; y 
Seminar (1) jtert y 
emina m lite yi 


For graduate students. Staff and student presentations fro ction € 
Present work discussed; experimental design and scientific 6 ;g offe 
ated. Topics to be announced. Content differs each time the co 


e jl! 
May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) Ca? 
Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen io 
Ion Regulation (2 heir apP jcat 
Discussion of principles of fluid and acid—base balance and the r 
Fall) Ken, 
mL: e ` : E , e8 
Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) pysiolo£ gy)! 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular P^: " 


:atems. 
cially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systen 


Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (4 . , met ods ° 

« 1 

Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including e eme 

collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved ! instru 
n of 1 


behavior, and sensory processing. Admission by permissio 

Fall) 

Experimental Physiology (arr.) ent. p hy 
M . departme " eure? 


Participation in an ongoing research program in the anspo ,n 
currently available in membrane physiology, intestinal tr: 

iology, and cardiovascular physiology 

Extramural Physiology Elective (arr.) al 
Elective periods at other institutions foil 


Research (arr.) xi 
; i ;, Appre 
By special arrangement with individual staff member of cred 
. : "T ) adi 
hours per week in the laboratory for each semester d 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) "m d 
Comprehensive Physiology (arr . + to the 
` EY J p ; ropriate 1 221. 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology app tion: hy 
) istration: 

graduate program. Prerequisite or concurrent re gistr 


Fall) 


[| 


299 


-3 è 

00 Thesis Research (3-3) er 
(Fall and spring) 

6 Advanced Reading and Research (2) ved 


Ds to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 

: Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinent 

ue of the candidate's field. This course satisfies the requirement for Part II 

397 ^ the Cumulative General Examination in physiology (Fall and spring) 

evelopment of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 

Cage to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 

. “reparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation problem. 

18 course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative General 
"Xamination in physiology. (Fall and spring) 


Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


imite: ; " 
ranted to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 
501 Ph, l and spring) 
'hysiology of Aging (3) Kenney 
502 St ide reading and discussion on the normal process of aging 
Tuctural_Functional Correlations in GI Disease (arr.) Cassidy 


thodology, technique in the diagnosis and prognostic evalu- 
astrointestinal disease states such as ulceration, colitis, Hirsch- 


include traditional light microscopy, scanning and 
lectron microscopy, and immunocytochemistry. Selected read- 


A ussion. 
hepa Physiology (arr.) Kenney 
a subfield of pP» Study, and/or laboratory experience at an advanced level in 
800 Summe p ysiology 
er Remedial: Physiology (8 Staff 


i PsYehia 


ta Y and Behavioral Sciences 

r: m — — — 

Al M. Wiener 
Clinica) courses carry 


2107 5 semester hours of credit per four-week period. 
Jeath 
C and 


siderat Dying i Perlin, Akman 
assessment r of issues related to death and dying, including care and 
Suicide , of the terminally ill, hospice care, rights of the dying patient, 
2] Intre I survivorship and bereavement. Special section on AIDS 
n dapi. Lon to Clinical Psychiatry (2 - Sanders and Staff 
With "dran d of topics in psychiatry of interest to students Students meet 
Patient, gro discuss readings and research and, on occasion, interview 
) WSorders „ z hospital. Topics regularly include psychoanalysis, eating 
12 Applic,,,: consultation liaison, death and dying, and child psychiatry. 
to the pom of Psychoanalytic Principles Staff 
Specia] ori of Medicine (1 
21: as ington P designed for medical students by the extension division of the 
3 Ide on Psychoanalytic Institute, taught by a practicing psychoanalyst 


Ntity , 
Diq ty and Role of the Physician (1) 


acti Robinowitz 
C ms 
9 Mamic material combined with experimental models, including group 
[4 OS. KE " 
E iviq Emphasis on issues of concern to women 
"1 


First. ; ual Stude 


nt Preceptorship (1) 
Shi n 
ps Other 


Second- 


th 


Wiener and Staff 
year medical students may arrange individuai preceptor- 
an those listed, with permission of department chair 


252 


302 


383 


386 


& 
o0 


390—93 


397 


406 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Biopsychosocial Model in Medical Practice (3) Walsh p 
Required for medical students. Basic principles of the doctor patient oss 
ship. Analysis of psychological growth and development, family Prot dit 
the personality of the physician as they influence everyday medical P y 
` . n 
Psychopathology and Conceptual Models (2) Sanders ? Jd 


Required for second-year medical students. Mental mechanisms,- , 
pathology, introduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interview! 
behavioral sciences in clinical medicine. Fall) 49 
Clinical Clerkship (10) Akman pt. 
Required for medical students. Supervised examination, diagnos! "m 
patient and inpatient treatment at University, St. Elizabeths, Childe iat 
V.A. Hospitals, Northern Virginia Mental Health Institute, and Psy (or 
Institute of Washington. Case conferences, seminars on psychiatric Jc 
"psychiatric" drugs, and community resources, with emphasis 02 P 

in general practice Fall and spring) gy 
Clinical Psychiatry (arr.) jet" 


. ;atry Sem iif 

Participation as acting intern in one or more of the psychiatry sult 

GWU Medical Center: inpatient and emergency, outpatient, crete, 
liaison, and oncology liaison. Assignments are based on student P supe 

" : - 2 onus -eferable for 9*5 9 
possible. A rotation of at least eight weeks is preferable ostic * 

psychotherapy experience; four-week elective emphasizes diagno 


ment and briefer treatment modalities kel por 
` ^ "He. nke^ © agit 
Consultation Liaison (arr.) s Fre em 
An individualized program on the consultation liaison service; Y at s 
on psychosocial factors affecting the onset, manifestations, an consul 
medical illness. Issues of death and dying. Involvement 1n the joie 
process, conferences, liaison meetings, individual supervision 9 j 
and directed readings. i ss and Se 
"sl Mel a 
Research and Clinical Approaches Steing P) 
Se” 


to Families of Medical Patients (arr.) al and res yf 
Introduction to theory, method, and techniques of clinica a ily 8^. 
asis on j illo 


evaluation of families of medical patients, with empha ical P d 
that favor or retard the patient's recovery from serious D. a a 
Completion, under supervision, of a small independent projec and r d 
student's choice Ego «atti 
Child and Adolescent Psychiatry (arr. on to p^ 
Experience as an acting intern in child psychiatry. Consultati nts and T 
wards, outpatient evaluation and treatment of selected patie eks red" by 
families, and/or inpatient child and adolescent services; eight g” j 


: ro 
I ndividualized P pre" 


for specialized experience in all three areas e 
based on stu! 


arrangement. When possible, assignments are 
and prior experience. Children's Hospital 


Extramural Psychiatry Elective (arr T 
Elective periods at other institutions Fenton. Wi d 
Schizophrenic and Borderline Conditions (5) : E manage” is 
Participation in and study of treatment and administrativ? | and 8 
patients. Participation in staff meetings. Individual supervi? 
readings. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Maryland. 
Psychiatric Education, Research, 

and Administration (arr.) . in theory j d 4 
Student preceptorship: practicum experience, instruction rao n 
tion in research, and individual project. Direct superv tio? 
working contact with director and staff of office 0 h pe 
specialty society. Individualized program in areas * er 
cine, psychiatric education, manpower development irs, 
delivery, continuing education, federal and legislative 2 
ning, and relation of medical education to practice. 


4 
09 Independent Study (arr.) 
Individy 


asis of 


Psychiatry and beh 


Summe Reme 
801 g r Reme 


avioral science. Must be arranged prior to registration. 


Puhi; 


Publi " s 

ch 

De inim d Courses are open only to students in the M.P. H. program or with 
of the M.PH. program director. 


201 Epidemic 
Tinciples of 


i i 
Sease, principles of screening, and descriptive epidemiology. Population 
ynamics 


child and special populations, including consideration of maternal and 
ealth and geriatrics. Applications to infectious and chronic diseases 
. ^ environmental and occupational health. (Fall) 
10; inti ; r ^ š " 
p Statistica] Applications for Public Health (3) Hirsch, Riegelman 
E ication of biostatistical principles to critical analysis of retrospective and 
mere studies, controlled clinical trials, and reports in the health 
ic pes literature. Selection, basic calculations, and interpretation of statis- 
“Methods. (Fall) 
saith and Society (2) 
ec ues related to t 
( nomics, law 
ummer) . 
206 c 


Moreno and Staff 
he health of the public considered from the viewpoints of 
political science, sociology, history, and biomedical ethics. 


8i 


& quium in Health Policy (1) Moreno and Staff 
x ars and lectures by experts in health policy. Content changes each 
T TL 

Princ ric of Health Care (3) Greenberg and Staff 
icy ined gs microeconomics applied to health care delivery and health 
regulation uding discussion of incentive systems, markets and competition, 
(Fall n, and the economics of health care technology. Same as HSA 262. 


213 A and summer) 


Ministrat; z E: 
Dplicat p ation of Health Systems (3) Crum and Staff 

ice n of management and organization theory to issues of health 
con 8 delivery, institutional leadership and governance, and management 
E Health p and change. Same as HSA 260 (Fall and summer) 

> * 

Tate hi lanning and Marketing (3) Reeves and Staff 
alth P anning, marketing, policy analysis, and evaluation techniques for 


(Spring) re delivery services. Prerequisite: PubH 213. Same as HSA 264. 


ecisi 

Put Making in Clinical Epidemiology D'Angelo and Staff 
Quanti ic Health (2) 
i lve and qualitative approaches to decision making. Decision analy- 
è hnojo g t effectiveness analysis. Survey design methods. Applications to 
21 Oc assessment. Prerequisite: PubH 201. (Spring) 


Health con and Environmental Welch, Bargmann, and Staff 


nci 
Con, Sa of occupational and environmental medicine, building on the 
dise introduced in PH 201. Exposure assessment. Diagnosis of clinical 
and envir at is secondary to work or environment. Principles of occupational 
tional a omental epidemiology. Legal, social, and ethical issues in occupa- 
*nvironmental health Prerequisite: PubH 201. (Spring) 


Public Health 123 


Wiener 
alized study, clinical training, or research experience selected on the 
the student’s interests and available resources. Topics may include 
eath and dying, suicide, medical ethics, depression, or other issues in 


s dial: Medical Practice (3) Wiener 
Summer Remedial: Conceptual Models (2) Wiener 


logy and Preventive Medicine (3) Cawley and Staff 
epidemiology and preventive medicine, including rates of 
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222 Case Studies in Preventive Medicine (2) Riegelman and 
Consideration of selected issues in primary and secondary preven ug 
emphasis on the application of skills acquired in previous courses. 
site: PubH 201, 202. (Summer) 

223 Implementing Preventive Medicine (2) 

Practical application of principles of preventive medicine to pro 
occupational, and public health settings. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 
(Summer) : 

230 Computer Applications Kallenberg, Orthner, ® 
for Public Health (3) à; ion io 
Use of computers in management of health data. Laboratory instructi: g) 
and application of software packages. Prerequisite: PubH 202. 

233 Biostatistics for M.D.-M.P.H. Students (2) thods ap 
Selection, basic calculations, and interpretation of statistical me 1 analy 
cable to public health, including an introduction to epidemiologic? 
analysis of variance, correlation, and regression. (Spring) 

240 Design and Analysis of Health Studies (3) , 
Skills-oriented course, stressing study design and biostatisti 
study analysis. Prerequisite: PubH 202. (Spring) 

295 Special Projects (4) n 
With faculty supervision, the student undertakes an origin 
applies the skills and knowledge gained in the M.P.H. progra T d 
sional setting. Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202. (Fall, spring, 2” si 

296 Case Studies in Administrative Medicine (3) stration PO 
Analyses of problems and policies in health systems administra 
uisite: PubH 211, 213. Same as HSA 268. (Summer) 

299 Independent Study (3) 

Permission of program director required. 


Radiology AT 


Chair: R.M. Allman i ), R. Ld 
Directors of Divisions: W.W. Olmsted (Diagnostic Radiology ophi” 
(Nuclear Medicine), C. C. Rogers (Radiation Oncology a" " 


Courses numbered 10 to 198 are open only to 

technology, radiologic technology, nuclear medicine, an 

and administration programs. The following courses are 9 5 
campus students: Rad 40, 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 8% ^ 
100. 


10 Medical Ethics in Radiation Therapy Technology (1) 
Ethical issues related to the technologist’s work with P 
patients, including moral and legal responsibilities an the 
of the technologist. 


the radiation therapy technologist. Emphasi 

therapy treatment and procedures used in the treat 

including basic principles of patient care and nursing P i ot 
12 Care of the Terminally Ill Patient (2) i ttitudes an, sa 

Fundamental concepts of death and dying, including ae nt caren 

ences associated with the dying process. Emphasis on 

techniques as they relate to the radiology service. 


patien 
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l4 Radiation Physics I (2) 


Staff 
asic course 


in physics for students in the radiation therapy technology 
i ao Standards of measure, metric measurement, laws of motion, weight, 
peel energy, and momentum. Introduction to the structure of matter, 
rtjg; and nuclear structure, periodic tables, chemical bonding, material and 
al radioactivity, decay schemes. Electrostatics and magnetism 

Radiation Physics II (3) Staff 
omnuation of Rad 14. Current flow, ohms and Joule's law, series parallel 

Pound circuit 


Safety. Electrom: 
Cycle, indy 


electronic 


15 


e 


8, battery types and functions, metering devices, electrical 
agnetism and induction, alternating current principles, AC 
ction and inductor, capacitance and capacitors. Applications of 
Benerat principles to X-ray equipment and components, transformers, 
magnet Ee motors, rectifiers, current control devices, fuses, circuit breakers, 
6 Radi " relays, circuitry of fixed and mobile X-ray units Laboratory work 
ww y Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety I 2) Staff 
tric ated interaction of radiation with matter, emphasizing the photoelec- 
doses ke and pair—production effects, units of radiation, concepts of depth 
field size p: curves and tissue—air ratios for different energies, TSD and 
"4e. lechniques of treatment planning, including wedge fields and 
ators using CO units and megavoltage linear accelerators. Con- 
ar source dosimetry and computer treatment planning. Introduc- 
> e dosimetry of electrons and neutrons Concepts of radiation 
and safety as applied to radiation therapy, including effects of time, 
. æ, and shielding. 
Pirana Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety II (2) Staff 
18 Radi, asite: Rad 16. 
Pro, "ion Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety III (2) Staff 
19 *quisite: Rad 17 
ea Pathology (2) - Staff 
biological Pes of pathology. Emphasis on tumor pathogenesis and the 
: m and pathological effects of ionizing radiation in living organisms 
Ma lation Therapy Techniques and Oncology I (3) Staff 
ents with a variety of malignant diseases by radiothera- 
im . Preparing the patient for treatment, patient positioning, 
21 adi mobilization techniques. 
Contino Therapy Techniques and Oncology II (3) Staff 
23 Ch ation of Rad 20 


ni ^ 
Sty, real E 


l 


Xperience (1 to 4) Staff 
uring th assigned to a local health facility for 4 to 12 hours per week 

the a ^a fall and spring semesters. Observation and some participation in 
24 A nagement of the patient undergoing radiation therapy. 


Natomy , 
Review» and Physiology Overview (1) Staff 
organ g x e structure, function, and processes of the human body; major 
5 Q ae are considered. 
Y Assur; : 3 " T T. 
Quali Y Assurance in Radiation Therapy Technology (2) Staff 
of assurance 


procedures, including review of patient charts, monitoring 
» and evaluation of treatment facilities. 

acticum (3 to 5) Staff 
atment planning and therapeutic applications at a local 
Bains e are facility, under supervision of an approved preceptor. Student 
in using a wide variety of technical procedures. Full-time 


m y» - : 
Admige: Participation required for 15 weeks during the summer sessions. 


4) C Mission by pe 


liniea rmission of instructor. 
Inst c kan ag and Experience in X-ray Technology I (2) Staff 
amine and close supervision in the use of radiologic techniques to 


* digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central nervous, and 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


h2 


~J 


gr 
ic radi 
circulatory systems. Chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedic f m 


phy, ENT and neurologic radiography, portable radiographic exam! 


pediatric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation therapy gu 
Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology II (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 40 gi 
Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology III (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 41 , "T. 
Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) Cianci # T. 


: dicatios 
Practical study and supervised experience, with emphasis on indica edu 
contraindications, procedures and methods, physiological and P reps 
factors that may result in a false study, radiation safety technique» othe” 


tion and development of new radiopharmaceuticals and researc 

ogy, and administrative procedures T gy 

E à 3 Mare i, L vignei 

Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine II (5 Cian } 
ual 

Prerequisite: Rad 43 S 


, Su 

c technology pi 
tomy. 

al in the jo 


Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning II (4) 

Human anatomy and positioning as applied to radiologi 
ture and function of the human skeleton and topographic 
normal and pathological. Positioning techniques are practice 


aval 

tory gw 
249 . 7 d 

1 Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning IV (4) the uppet ^. 
Basic positioning techniques, including those applicable to i m 

lower extremities, are studied and practiced, using radiogr8P J 
phantoms, and film-processing methods 99 
asi 

Imaging Procedures (3) oceduré* 5 
Anatomy, physiology, and pathology as related to imaging pn ung P js 

4 ; ,e. 
methodology, including the imaging of bone, brain, "s jung " init 
parathyroid, pancreas. Liver function, liver-lung transmissio rotid V° t 

tion, bone marrow, cardiac blood pool. Cisternography ant a 
lography. Miscellaneous scans. Cardiac flow and brain studie" m 
Hematologic and Radionuclide Dilution Procedures (3) nd ra^ yj 


: x ic 8 
Anatomy, physiology, and pathology as related to hematolog volume $i 
j . x . asma ' pudi” 


clide dilution procedures. Basic protocol, including plé udies, § 
seli S 
related plasma studies, red-cell volume and related red-ce 


j LT 
iron metabolism, and placental localization and scanning- jo 
Organ Concentration-Excretion Measurements (3) n concen! i 

78 : n 
Anatomy, physiology, and pathology as related to org ake andit go 
excretion measurements. Procedures, including thyroid up a] scan, an 

onal £ 
tions, thyroid scan, metastatic chest survey, renogram, ren gi 
flow study. qii" 
Competitive Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) : compi yy 

res for any T4 

Basic concepts of radioimmunoassay and procedures T3, 


pe 
dure y and t 


binding radioimmunoassay. Specific concepts and proce ina 
serum B-12 determinations; factors affecting those determ m 
interpretation of their results rd 
Radiographic Technique (4) aior factors : j 
History and development of X-rays and X-ray tubes. Maj g 
film quality. Quality assurance T 
Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning III (4) 1 oroscoPy: ® eye 
Techniques of radiography employing contrast media, fluor in the °° 
body section radiography, pelvimetry, location of foreign ^" A 
operating techniques. Prerequisite: Rad 60 gi 
Darkroom Procedures (2) , f darkroo™ ical t 
Processing of film after exposure; care and handling 9 ing of her, cold ° 
types of film, handling, and storage; mixing and handlin ani 


effects 9 


the action of these chemicals in processing; 


pen PCI IET 
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chemicals: diagnosis of improper developing techniques Laboratory work 
85 Basic Chemistry (3 Staff 
3 
Introduction to basic chemistry: kinds of matter, atomic structure, the 
Periodic table, chemical bonding, formulas and equations, solutions, acid 
ase reactions Introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry. Labora- 
oa tory Sessions 
66 Radiopharmaceuticals (3 Staff 
ses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a Mo-99/Tc-99m 
Benerator, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the body, prepara- 


tion of radiopharmaceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, quality 
e I 
10 dm accountability, procurement, clinical orientation. 
10 Rag; ` . 
diographic Physics I (3) Staff 
asic Concepts of physics, including standards of measure, metric measure- 
gent, laws of motion, weight, work. power, energy, and momentum. Introduc 
lon to ‘ à 


Structure of matter, atomic and nuclear structure, periodic tables, 


enemica] bonding, material and artificial radioactivity, series decay. Electro- 

" p ttes ànd magnetism Laboratory work 
MOEraphie Physics II (4) Staff 

Nie Concepts of current flow, ohms and Joule's law, series parallel, com- 

Pound Circuits, battery types and functions, metering devices, electrical 

oda Electromagnetism and induction, alternating current vea em - 

ele soriduction and inductor, capacitance and capacitors "App ications o 

gen DaN Principles to X-ray equipment and components, transformers, 

r erators, motors, rectifiers, current-control devices, fuses, circuit breakers, 


a ofi - : . poe 
725 Mos relays, circuitry of fixed and mobile X-ray units Laboratory work 
Adiation I 


i 5 Staff 

" nstrumentation (5 Staff 

d etica] ànd practical aspects of radiation detectors: types, components, 

Operation Collimators Geometry. Introduction to rectilinear scanning 

75 Fu ationary imaging. Clinical orientation 

nda » I : 2 T. 

B ndame ntals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) Staff 
asic units 


di ' quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nuclear structure, 
loactivit d 


Series don, y and decay, alpha and beta particles, electromagnetic radiation, 
80 Math cay, radioactive equilibrium, I.C.R.l Bi. 
Prin Matics of Radiology (3) Staff 
ogy. Ples of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radiologic technol- 
tieni f logarithms including multiplication, division, powers, pe care 
trigono notation; geometry of the circle, square, and rectang e, asic 
Naten "'etric functions; linear equations in the unknown; Cartesian coordi- 
Bra "e; Slope of straight line; linear equations from given conditions: and 
8] Basi © Solution of two or more linear equations 
evi, Mathematics (3 Staff 


logarity asıc high school mathematics, basic algebra, common and natural 
ani S and their manipulation, linear and logarithmic graphing, and 
89 ulation , 1 ; 
32 i a of a log-log slide rule 
yPlied Techni esee Staff 
Mathe echnical Mathematics (3 , Sta 
Its Variat 8 as applicable to nuclear medicine. Basic decay formula and 
Ogy ations, calc 


T ulation of doses of radionuclides, basic statistics terminol- 
ib, " ] Y " 
'ribu;, T'ency distributions, confidence limits, standard error, efficient dis- 
a J 12. aru 
imaging. 9 Counting time, statistics relating to rectilinear and stationary 
9 Me "B. 
By; Cal Ethics (1) Staff 
8 
Mora] of physician technician-patient relationships Responsibilities, both 
techno) ad legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expected of the 
9) 8 Wlogist 14 an and | ] 
PA Becia] : 
> " T i 
Indene Tojects in Radiology (arr Staff 
endent study J 


9n an aspect of radiology determined by the student and 
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the instructor. Students may register by petition only. 

93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) m 
Interaction of radiation with matter. Radiation effects on molecular, jat 
tissue, and organ levels. Genetic and somatic effects of ionizing 
C cal and M.I.R.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. 

94 Radiological Safety (3) 

Introduction to radiation safety 

Licensing; NRC regulations; accountability and records. 
handling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials. ion 
shielding, dose—distance relationships, personnel dosimetry, radiati 
radiographic instruments, radiation safety clothing, radioactive sp 
dure. 

95 Radiation Safety (2) iog 
Techniques and equipment design for reducing unnecessary ra 
exposure of the patient and technologist. 

96 Radiation Biology (3) the p 
Effects of ionizing radiation on various cells, tissues, organs, an ity’ ‘ 
body as a whole. Organic and inorganic molecules. Human immor n) 
Effects on pregnancy and relative radiosensitivity of the develop radi 
possible genetic effects of radiation. Chronic and acute effects X ) 
Use and history of radiation in therapy; classification of neoplas 
therapy units, and treatments. Prerequisite: Rad 50, 70, 71. 

97 Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning V (4) ME and 
Special radiographic procedures, including cerebral, abdomina’, 
angiography. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Rad 61, n. . 

98 Therapy Procedures (1) tomy: pi, 
Introduction to radiation therapy and radium implants. Ane ai tert? 
ogy, and pathology as related to phosphorous-32 and i ine- 

The technologist’s responsibilities. 

99 Alternate Imaging Systems (3) 

Various modalities of radiographic imaging systems and type 
Intensification screens, fluoroscopy, spot filming, image intens an 
fluoroscopy, film changes, thermography, electron radiography 
erized axial tomography. Prerequisite: Rad 60, 71, 95. 

100 Pathology (3) 

Radiographic pathology relevant to the radiologic tech 
description of the disease process and radiographic demons 

130 Mathematics of Radiology (3) ;ologi 

Principles of mathematics applicable to the physics of radio aii n 
use of exponential and logarithm function, including multip 2 sq 
powers, and roots; scientific notation; geometry of the M" e U 
rectangle; basic trigonometric functions, linear equations : 
Cartesian coordinate plane; slope of straight line; and linea 

given conditions. 

140 Radiology Administration (4) 

Topics related to radiologic management at the depa 
organizational behavior, planning, and control. 


incl 

d 
n e 

Discussion 1 


: s 3, 
managing a radiology section. Prerequisite: HSA 142, 15 


145 Administrative Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. V 
a radiology department, using administrative princip — 
current issues in management and leadership. Concurr i 
140. NT. 
P "ur : S ; emm ro ug 
147 Administrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) on of & P^ iiy s 
^ : (^x C mpletioD week 
For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. to inciples- 
nuclear medicine department, using administrative pr 


nars on current issues in management and leadership. Concurrent registra- 
tion: Rad 140 


m Administrative à 
or students concentrating in radiation therapy. Completion of a project for a 
radiation therapy department, using administrative principles. Weekly semi- 
nars on current issues in management and leadership. Concurrent registra- 
tion: Rad 140 
Computer Applications in Radiology (3) Gaskill 
ministrative and clinical applications of the digital computer in radiology, 
with emphasis on the design, procurement, and implementation of computer 
Systems, Students participate in team projects involving operational manage- 
ment or clinical systems, write a paper, and prepare a class presentation 
167 p . 9n project results. 
"Miation Physics and Safety (3) Rosenstein 
°ncepts of matter, energy, and electromagnetic radiation. Mechanisms in 
* Production of X-rays and X-ray circuits, including half-wave and full- 
Wave rectification and three-phase generators. Interaction of radiation with 
patter, emphasizing the photoelectric, Compton, and pair-production effects. 


‘ation detection and dosimetry; roentgen rad and rem units of radiation. 
Adiatio 


radi 
adiotherapy, including effects of time, distance, and shielding. Maximum 


concentrations, internal dose problems. Prerequisite: Rad 92. 
ang duction to the Physics of Nuclear Medicine McElroy 
nd Radiation Therapy (3) 
te Car medicine concepts, radiopharmaceuticals, detection, rade ur 
cali e equipment, dosimetry, and in vitro kits. Radiation therapy - E^ 7” 
radi tions, checks, calculations. Regulations governing the clincica us 0 
m lation, Emphasis on clinical applications, quality assurance methods, and 
175 itte aspects. Prerequisite: Rad 130 
Princi of Radiological Imaging (3) j - Butler 
hens, X88, design, and operation of diagnostic X-ray systems and compo- 
, including film and screens, fluoroscopic systems, computerized tomog- 
qua ^ igital radiology, and mammography, with emphasis on producing 
Sou y radiographic images at the lowest radiation dose. Physics of ultra- 
180 Secs Prerequisite: Rad 167 — 
b x Projects in Radiology (arr.) T Staff 
Who ected students in the radiologic sciences and administration program 
wish to pursue independent research on a current topic in radiologic 
report E Physics, or administration. Students must complete a written 


160 


üppro,,. , © Project and may be required to give an oral presentation in an 
199 ete course, 

‘ation Bi At Bradley 

Radia 4 Biology (3) Y 


and um physics applied to biological systems. Radiation chemistry of — 
nisms Sanic molecules. Radiation effects on cells, tissues, and whole orga- 
Protect; damage, repair, carcinogenesis, and genetics. Risks and benefits; 
195 ual; ive measures, 
Labo," Control in X-Ray Imaging (3) ; Butler 
darky TY course. Experience in quality assurance testing of processor, film, 
Syste. En Systems; X-ray generators and tubes: phototimers; fluoroscopic 
ing, is and conventional and computerized tomography systems. Establish- 
196 Pung “Intaining, and evaluating equipment-testing programs. 
Intr „mentals of Magnetic Resonance Imaging (3) r Butler 
ima in lon to magnetic resonance imaging, including vog rmm. 
Quali. g Principles. equipment design, siting "erre rur sa ^ 
er; tion, assurance, image interpretation, special techniques, financial consi 
> and future technical developments. Prerequisite: one year of college- 
ysics. (Fall) 


Radiology 129 


Project: Radiation Therapy (3) Staff 


390 
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197 


198 


201 


383 


D 


I 


386 


92 


100 


401 


7 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (arr 


Practicum in Magnetic Resonance Imaging (2) y 
Students learn to operate a magnetic resonance imaging unit, pum 
position patients, select appropriate pulse sequences, and evalua of? 
quality and artifacts; become familiar with specific characteris y 
clinical unit in use; and observe clinical interpretation. Prered 

concurrent registration: Rad 196 (Fall and spring) qu 
Practical Approach to Diagnostic Ultrasound (3) li 
Introduction to diagnostic ultrasound, with emphasis on basic app y, 7 
Ultrasound physics, scanning fundamentals, cross-sectional ana yai 
approach techniques for all aspects of ultrasound, excluding echoca le 
and equipment design/purchase considerations. Prerequisite: clinica 
ence as a technologist, nurse, or physician (Spring) 


Advanced Topics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance (3) 
Topics include generation of nuclear magnetic resonance signa 
equations, rotating frame analysis, relaxation mechanisms, p 
phase detection, chemical shift, receiver coil design, image ene ances 
selection shim coils, magnet design, data processing, quality — ji 
zonal and tesseral harmonics mapping. Prerequisite: pe »rmission 0 WT, 
Allman, Jacobs # pol 


Clinical Radiology (5) 
imula 


For the initial portion of the course, students work in a 8! à 
room with a faculty member in a review of the American € ollege i pe 
learning file of radiographs. Students then rotate through 

diology: 


various sections in the University Hospital department of ra 


nd 
Introduction to Radiology (5) Shannon $e , 
Scope, medical importance, and trends of medical imaging. Lechii inte yf 
clinical observation of general diagnostic radiology, vf ascular an verit 
tional procedures, computed tomography, and nuclear medicine. 


; ‘linical d ; » gu 
imaging in clinical decision making (Fall) do. 
Ps- an pedii 


yl 


Nuclear Medicine (arr 

Introduction to the application of radiotracer techniques 
and biomedical research. Participation as clinical nucleé 
as research assistant. Student is encouraged to become inv 
the research projects of the division or in an independent! ns, 0 
oriented toward pharmace vutical chemistry, computer applica ig 

care. University Hospital Roget 
Radiation Oncology (arr.) Jes of 7? net 
Introduction to radiation oncology, including basic princip ce iD mer 
physics and biology as well as therapy techniques. Experiel empha 
ment of patients with a variety of malignant diseases, wi EY] 
diagnosis, staging, and treatment alternatives 
Subspecialty training in radiological diagnosis to prep‘ 
cialty medical training. Offerings include bone, pulmona 
urologic, obstetric and gynecologic, and neurologic subspe 
site: permission of department. University Hospital. 


ry, £9^ 
cialties- 


Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) asl 
Elective periods at other institutions staples a gu 
Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) specia pin" 
General radiography, fluoroscopy and nuclear medicine, e file. Ur 

ultrasound and/or CT. Review and study of teaching ! imag gpl 
Hospital Center oe 
Diagnostic Radiology (arr. Jear radiolog, Ds 
Participation in general TED interpretation, nuc et in£ 


teach! 
procedures, ultrasound, and CT. Review and study of 


conferences. Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 


Surgery 131 


4 e 
02 Reading Chest Films (3) 


d Jacobs 
1 . "0-Week radiology elective designed to improve the physician's understand- 
i ing of radiographic principles and diagnostic approaches, with emphasis on 
e chest films, 
3 i é 
Reading Bone Films (3) Jacobs 
j . Wo-week radiolo 


gy elective designed to improve the physician’s understand- 


i ng of radiographic principles and diagnostic approaches, with emphasis on 
j ne films, 


l 


j Choi,.. —— - " " 
Directon G. DePalma 


| Genera) ivisions: L, E. Smith (Colon and Rectal), P. E. Shorb, Jr. 
| Yngolo urgery), J. M. Gitelman (Oral Surgery), W. R. Wilson (Otolar- 
! Sur, ^, J.G. Randolph (Pediatric Surgery), M. H. McGrath (Plastic 
* Y), B. L. Aaron (Thoracic and Cardiovascular Surgery) 
> Clinical Clerkship (10) Hix 
ced for medical students. Eight weeks at University Hospital and 
‘onal Naval Medical Center. 
ana yhgology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr.) Burgess 
Ipation in clinical service involving inpatients and outpatients. Walter 
359 Otol Army Medical Center 
ih ati logy (arr.) Thompson 
aval M. and outpatient rotations; operating room experience. National 
353 edical Center. 


ola : 3 ; " 
laryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr.) Wilson, Gulya 


Surgery’ and care of clinical and hospitalized patients. Participation in 
Speci ag ER consultations. This course partially fulfills the surgical 
rin th ty requirement if the student did not have an ENT experience 
376 Ady & the third-year surgery clerkship. 
P vanced Surgery (5) 

Tticipatio x 
n in tot 

378 ie ervision. 
troduct; Care Unit (5) Fouty and Staff 
lon to the management of acutely ill surgical patients, including 


8i : 

Nal mane trauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-thoracic, abdomi- 
379 orthopaedic surgery. Washin zton Hospital Center 
T ger} g p 


Tsangaris 
al patient care, including operative procedures, under 


Tans : ^ 4 
Clin; Plantation Immunology (arr.) Karmi 
litera renal transplantation and preservation. Daily teaching rounds, 


Nephrola. Conference, seminar presentation, weekly surgical—medical 


383 p ogy rounds. University Hospital. 
me Surgery (arr.) Geelhoed 
eet of endocrine disorders. Emphasis on control of hyperfunction 
Blang. plasms of the thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal, and pancreatic islet cell 
3 endocrino] rary and laboratory research and clinical exposure to surgical | | 
4 Thora à 9gy. University and V.A. Hospitals. | 
asic aee ardiovascular Surgery (5) Aaron | 
3 elect, P'Inciples used in thoracic and cardiovascular surgery. Four-week | 
985 Plast: Periods, University Hospital and Medical Faculty Associates. | 


, constructive Surgery (arr.) McGrath il | 
h l 8, inc ho full spectrum of reconstructive surgery in both children and 

ead n Ing congenital anomalies, cosmetic surgery, neoplasms of the 
Surgery bt facial trauma, benign and malignant skin lesions, hand 
' "urns, microsurgery, and breast surgery. Responsibilities in the 
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389 


390-95 


400 


401 


402 


403 


404 


405 


406 


me 

i il 
operating room, at the bedside, and in the clinic. University and Ch 
Hospitals. T ng 
: " " E 
Surgical Preceptorship (arr.) 
Care of general surgical patients as seen in private practice. 
Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 
Elective periods at other institutions quat? 
Special Programs (arr.) 

Special elective developed in consultation with department faculty. ^ tal 
" , " :ahian 8 
Peripheral Vascular Surgery (arr.) Keshishian : Jj 
Introduction to the physiologic basis for an approach to peripher i in the 
disease. Initial assignment to the chief cardiovascular techniC ri 


noninvasive laboratory. Modern diagnostic techniques, include 4 
tions of contrast arteriography. Student then follows a patient rtunity 


sion, through surgery, and into the postoperative period. OPP 
participate in private office practice. Washington Hospital Center: Jord” 


0 
Burns (arr.) i with y 
Participation in a nine-bed dedicated burn intensive care Un! f 
associated rehabilitation unit. Full-time attending. and Ste 
Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) Giordam, y» 
General introduction to peripheral vascular surgery. Time spent rex in 
laboratory, in learning the basic arteriovenous and cerebrovascu c e 
tions, and in evaluating vascular patients in an office practice. Ü ie 
one of the surgical services, participating in management and care 
and attending to them in the operating room, if appropriate. cool 
Experimental Surgery (arr.) E models M 
Projects in surgical research laboratories, employing anima : mph 
experimental operative procedures in physiologic investigation", hoi 
on design of experiments, performance of experimental sur on 
precision in laboratory data gathering, and analysis 9 e 0 
investigation include surgical endocrinology, transplantation, v 
cular physiology. gef! 


m) sari acie € linic Research arr.) p closely wi ce" 
articipation in care of patients of all ages, wor ing " proa ert 
surgeons from orthopaedic and plastic surgical services. inclu n 
diagnosis and treatment of a wide variety of hand disorders, ! ular 
injuries, arthritic conditions, congenital anomalies, fractures, ui 
lems, and reconstructive techniques for these problems. Expo" | ope? 
surgery. Participation in clinics, conferences, ward rounds, f 
room. Walter Reed Army Medical Center. ge 
Plastic Surgery Clinic/Research (arr.) 4, variety of sif 
Participation in care of patients and exposure to a wide Y lies 50 08 ind 
problems in all age groups, ranging from congenital anoma abd 
lip/palate and syndactyly to complex reconstructive SUIS reconstt 
thoracic wall defects, head and neck cancer, and extremity articip? 
Cosmetic surgery involving face, eyelids, and other er in eval 
combined orthopaedic/plastic surgery hand service. Experi search 0k uf 
and treatment of conditions related to the upper extremity. Jar pasis. 
nities. Student assists in microsurgical laboratory on & re 
Reed Army Medical Center. 


a 


Chai r: 


H. C. Miller, Jr. ni 
a 
302 Clinica] Clerkship (3) cedures for diagnosis and treat- 
servation of urologic conditions and ers S and surgery, collateral 
ment. Radiologic ind pathologic studies, endoscopy on ^ imi rei 
Teading, weekly staff conference University, V.A., Fairfax, & 
8 Een. Karmi and Staff 
> l Clini I 5 ; 
cal Urology (5) (s fi agnosis and treat- 
Servation of urologic conditions and procedures i "penes collateral 
ment, Radiologic and Tee Dee and Fairfax 
reading, weekly staff conference. University, V.A., Chi 8, 
OSpitals m 
382 Cli v ` Bensimon and Staff 
inica] Urology (arr.) p^ himnoie áni délit. 
Servation of urologic conditions and procedures ON "pem collateral 
adiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, 
» Weekly staff conference. V.A. Hospital 
mural Elective (arr.) 
ive periods at other institutions 


Xtra 
lect 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


Emeriti FP 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine l 
B.S. 1925, Denison University, M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University dof 
John Pletch Adams, Professor Emeritus of Orthopaedic Surgery an 
Health and Development 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri; M.D. 1945, Washington University 
Theodore Crandall Alford, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
A.B. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
Louis Katz Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University 
Seymour Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1939, Columbia University; M.D. 1943, State University of New York Do " 
Center qn 
" s : " 3. "p; alth 
William Staton Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child He 
Development 
B.A. 1927, Duke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Henry Barter, Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and GY 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin 
Thomas McPherson Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
B.A. 1929, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University ology 
Christian Virgil Cimmino, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Radio Of. 
A.B. 1937, Harvard University; M.D. 1941, Johns Hopkins University 
Charles Seymour Coakley, Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
Leon Richard Culbertson, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
B.S., M.D. 1936, University of Virginia "^ 
Henry Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics 
Gynecology : NS 
B.A. 1916, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University and 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics : 
Gynecology Universiti MA 
B.A. 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson 
1931, Case Western Reserve University 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus € 
(Experimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical 
Gynecology 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University f 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
M.D. 1933, University of Virginia ry 
Henry Leon Feffer, Professor Emeritus of Orthopaedic Surge ersity at 
B.A. 1939, Indiana University; M.D. 1942, Indiana University-Purdue f 
Indianapolis nd 0 
James Joseph Feffer, Professor Emeritus of Clinic 


„ostate pedi 


necology 


f Pathology 


Obstetrics 4 


s ; a 
cal Engineering 


Medicine napolis 
B.A. 1935, Indiana University; M.D. 1938, Indiana University at India d 
cul " D» 
à ts po" 
— HE — rer jntmen™ nts 
*The Faculty and Staff of Instruction listed here by department represent -— depart? 


January 1988. Faculty and staff members who hold appointments in two or 
department of primary responsibility listed first 
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ames Q, .- He 
BA Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
N Virginia 64S 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935 Medical College of Virginia of 


monwealth University 
apman Green, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and 
nt and of Health Care Sciences 


Rob niversity ape University at Bloomington; M.D. 1944, Indiana University-Purdue 


lanapolis 

` enry Gre CHSOUS 
Q BS. 1935, M.D roh, Prof. 
ence Rich... i i s 

BA ichard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
Moya: 1933, M.D : 
LUN D. 1 


Y 


eve, x 
Bg 1 Opme 


ssor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 
, University of Pittsburgh 


Dbg 1 ead, Airlie Professor Emeritus of Medical and Public Affairs 


Shin » University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
Roy H on University 


Ba 1930 search Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
Wiutiversit; Ph.D 1933, M.D. 1939, 1 niversity of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hopkins 
illiam 4”. 
am " " Y y 
] Deve} llen Howard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 
MD, ,oPmenz 


j 934 7 
Vince 34, Tulane University 
p BS. 193) Ichae] Iovine, P 
ay ei , Manhatt 

Ines 
OD 


rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
an College; M.D. 1935, Columbia University 
aiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of A nesthesiology 


H York 936, University of St Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University of New 

ayd 

Jden K: AM . 
Q Bs Kirby. Smity. Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology ) 
“Alvin Tre University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
N BA 1934 zler lopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
"orm | Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 

an C] ge; 
Bg 


Pray > 1948 - ord Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 

èd eon; he Itadel: M.S. 1950, M.D. 1954, George Washingtor University 

Surgo cd, esearch Professor Emeritus of Medicine and of Orthopaedic 
b , Bg Sey 


Repi 1938, y | 
“sing : University of Arkansas; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1947, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Deve Pencer Lourie, Professor Emeritus of Child Health and 


Bs 19; ment and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences | 
Bo: eds Iniversity M.D. 1936, State University of New York Downstate Medica 
hja Sc.D 1941, Columbia University 


l 5 eChester. Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
liam ' George W 


4 Lavern s ashington University $. ! of 
! pg Sthesio) € Marsh, Professor Emeritus of Pathology and of 
"^ Wig, 194» p, 08 
là Pre "M University M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 
OW ntiss McKelway, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
Rant: 1943. (M k ; 
í N Nelson ington and Lee University; M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
Inge, 1943, Mp "er, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
ph Fy ~: 1948, George Washington University 


rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
sit) Virginia: M.D. 1935 Harvard University 
Iq Was M peer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
lllia = 1922, George Washington University 
Sarson, Jr., Clinical Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and 
E ‘ioma 94, Dep, i 
| Yy x m l niversity; M.D. 1938, Indiana University 
| Leon, 1928, D E ery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology ¢ 
gtd heod 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 
Ba Bery me Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Orthopaedic 


» University of Minnesota 
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' G 
Hubert Vincent Pipberger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Engineering ^ 
of Medicine 
).A. 1938, Deutsches Kollege, Germany; M.D. 1951, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms 
University, Germany + try) 
Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Biochemist) 
B.A. 1925, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University; Ph.D. 19^ 
niversity of Minnesota y 
Neel Jack Price, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecol 
A.B. 1939, B.S. 1940, M.D. 1942, University of Oklahoma 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
3.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 
Jack Jacob Rheingold, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, University of Cincinnati 
Hugo Victor Rizzoli, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 
A.B. 1936, M.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Mary Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washing 
Monroe James Romansky, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


rriversity 
ton l nivers™ 


0 


A.B. 1933, University of Maine; M.D. 1937, University of Rochester ; ine ane” 
Arthur Bernard Rosenbaum, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicin 

Clinical Health Care Sciences ;ersitY 

B.S. 1931, City University of New York, City College; M.D. 1935, New York Univ? 
Thomas Stone Sappington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine " 

B.A. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University | 1 Radiol 
Bertram Jacob Lyons Sauerbrunn, Professor Emeritus of Clinica 

B.S. 1936, Lafayette College; M.D. 1940, Union University , 


Jenjamin Williams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry T 1951, 0 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph» 
Washington University ory "n 

Nicholas Patrick D. Smyth, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surg" ot Michi 
M.S. 1948, M.B., Ch.B. 1949, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1954, Univers! 


: . " MES of 
Harold Stevens, Professor Emeritus of Neurology adi University" 
B.S. 1933, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, M.D 1941, 
Pennsylvania esioloBy 


Donald Harrison Stubbs, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesth 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George Washington University 
Irene Gorski Tamagna, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy University 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washing icine 
Charles Waters Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Meat 
M.D. 1941, George Washington University N- 
Janet Graeme Travell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.A. 1922, Wellesley College; M.D. 1926, Cornell University 


: EN i ^ : s-hemistry 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biot hema 

B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of “iology 
Robert James Van Houten, Professor Emeritus of Anesthest0%8: nd 


B.S. 1950, Albright College; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College x obstetrics ° 
James Christopher Walsh, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinica 

Gynecology 

B.A 1941 M.D. 1945, Georgetown University rgery 
James Winston Watts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Su T 

B.S. 1924, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virgine j Behav? 
Thomas Glenn Webster, Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry an^ 

Sciences 5 . 

ÉE 00. Fort Hays State University; M.D. 1949, Wayne State University, „rologi® 
Jonathan Marshall Williams, Professor Emeritus of Clinica 

Surgery , of Chicag? 

B.S. in Med. 1936, Loyola University of Chicago; M.D. 1938, University c 


S. in atinder Albe art, Professor of A natomy 


18h Point College: M.S 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown | 


Bs Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 


47 j 
Ronald as 1949, t niversity of Ut Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University | 
BS 173, John, Associate Profe ssor Ad Anatomy | 


S 1976, Pennsylv: inia State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New 
Mi Wate Medical C enter 

J Bs 1945, SN Brightman, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 

p. m ^- 1948, University of Toronto Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 

AB 194 a deo Di Paolo, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Anatomy 

esley. 


‘Orth waes, an University; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951 
Mary p Western Universit y - : 
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May Ting Jung-Robinson, Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1977, M.D. 1982, Georgetown University t qnd? 
Gene Andrew Kallenberg, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
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B.A. 1971, University of Michigan; M.D. 1975, University of Cincinnati 
Martin Saul Kanovsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
3.5. 1974, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.D. 1978, University of Pennsylvania 
John Alexander Kark, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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Raphael Joseph Osheroff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; M.D. 1963, Creighton University « 
Bernard Howard Ostrow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1944, Miami University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Philip Frank Panzarella, Adjunct Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1975, Loyola College; M.D. 1981, University of Maryland 
David Michael Parenti, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1972, M.A. 1974, University of California, Davis; M.D. 1977, yeorgetown 
M.Sc. 1980, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, England 
Edwin Pearson Parker III, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia j 
Matthew Allen Parker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1971, University of Rochester; M.D. 1975, New York Medical College 
Joseph Edison Parillo, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1968, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1972, Cornell University 
Alvin Edward Parrish, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
Leonard Gregory Pawlson, Professor of Health Care Scie 
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Harold Charles Sadin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1948, Hamilton College; M.D. 1952, Union University 
Sumner Gerald Sandler, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
A.B. 1957, Princeton University; M.D. 1962, New York University 
Rajindra Kumar Sarin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1962, Panjab University, India 
Raymond Scalettar, Clinical Professor of Medicine state M 
B.A. 1950, Columbia University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York Downs 
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Geraldine Poppa Schechter, Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1959, Vassar College; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Paul Schlein, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1952, M.D. 1956, Cornell University 
Jerome Joseph Schnapp, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
B.A. 1961, New York University; M.D. 1965, State University of New Yor 
Medical Center 
Marvin Schneider, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1956, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, Howard University |. , 
Carl Ira Schoenberger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
A.B. 1972, Harvard University; M.D. 1976, Tufts University 
Richard Schoenfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine state M 
B.S. 1954, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, State University of New York UPS 
Center 
Cyril Augustus Schulman, Clinical Professor of Medicine " 
B.S. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University j ist") 
Richard Scott Schulof, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Biochem 
B.A. 1968, Cornell University; M.D. 1975, Ph.D. 1975, Yeshiva University Ith care 
Harry Arie Schumann, Clinical Instructor in Medicine and in hea 
Sciences 
B.A. 1971, Northwestern University; M.D. 1975, Medical College of Wisconsin 
Lee Edward Schwab, Assistant Professor of Medicine "ollege 
B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1974, Hahnemann Medical Co 
Michael Jay Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1973, Harvard University; M.D. 1977, University of Rochester í 
Philip Jay Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State Universit 
Stanley Alvin Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Alfred University; M.D. 1959, Union University 
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Christopher Erskine Pickwick, Adjunct Assistant Professo 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, Clark University; M.B.A. 1976, Suffolk University 
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» Professor of Radiology and of Child Health and 
BA 1 "nt 
New York City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, State University of 
wnstate Medical Center 


Bs. ig dan Pyatt, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 


ica] Niversity of Massachusetts; M.D. 1975, State University of New York Downstate 
nie] peer 
En 199, ONdo Ramos, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
Richard Che Verne University 


Medicine ey Reba, Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) and of 


57, University of Maryland 
2 Ich, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

' ase Western Reserve University; M.D. 1974, State University of New York 
rt i ical Center 
Te aeh Richmond, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
Brice Ro all Riddle, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
S Davia ert Rock, A djunct Instructor in Radiology 

AB 95] koff, Professor of Radiology 


Van) use University; M.D. 1955, Union University; M.S. 1961, University of 


ers, Professor of Radiology (Radiation Therapy) and of 
M necology 
. p... ville College (Tennessee); M.D. 1960, University of Arkansas 
2. 1978 $; Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
erm niversity of Barcelona 
Bs 8 in Ros nfeld, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
» M.D. 1933, University of Maryland 
Senstein, 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Radiation 
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D 1971, University of Maryland; M.S. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
rd bin, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
la Iversity of New York, City College; M.D. 1968, Columbia University 
A. 1976, D. sachs, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
uke University; M.D. 1980, University of South Florida 
istant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
llege; M.D. 1976, Yeshiva University 
i eith Sargeant, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
y Ph Schwab, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
^ Diversity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1981, Pennsylvania State University 
Hl Scott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
E cupde Sydney College; M.D. 1968, Uni ity of Virginia 
l, U, Belikson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 
Wersity of Rochester; Ph.D. 1978, Washington University 
'sociate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
e; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
wan, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
avi ,, akota State University; M.D. 1976, Tufts University 
Silverman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
in, wre George Washington Univers ty 
y . g . 7 
) Eh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuclear 


ssor of Radiology 
M.D. 1940, Yale University 
stant Professor of Radiology 
ew York, City College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Princeton 
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Gary Scott Staples, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1962, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.D. 1966, Ohio State University 
Raymond Eugene Strawn, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Radiology 
B.S. 1981, State University of New York dd 
George Anthony Taylor, Assistant Professor of Radiology and of Chi 
Health and Development 
B.S. 1974, M.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Marcia Annette Templeton, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
B.S. 1981, George Mason University 
Jeffrey Scott Thorkelsen, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
Andrew Leon Tievsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
(Neuroradiology) 
B.A. 1970, University of Rochester; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Glenn Lorin Tonnesen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1969, Brown University; M.D. 1973, University of Utah 
Kenneth Lee Turman, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
Gottlieb Lindenmayer Turnbull, Assistant Clinical Professor 0 
B.A. 1955, Dillard University; M.D. 1960, Howard University 
Arina Van Breda, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Diag 
Radiology) 
A.B. 1974, M.D. 1976, Boston University 
Douglas Van Nostrand, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1969, Duke University; M.D. 1973, Emory University 
Vijay Mohan Varma, Professor of Radiology f Medical 
M.B., B.S. 1958, Osmania University, India; M.D. 1963, All India Institute 9 
Frank Vieras, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1968, M.D. 1972, University of Puerto Rico 
Teresa Ann Walton, Adjunct Instructor in Radiology | 
Kaethe Wechsler-Jentzsch, Assistant Professor of Radiology } 
M.D. 1964, Freie University, Germany 
ii d J š s , : zy 
William Dean Wehunt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiolog: 
B.S. 1968, Mercer University; M.D. 1972, Vanderbilt University 
Frederick Leo Weiland, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
B.S. 1970, United States Air Force Academy; M.D. 1975, Case Western R 
Lowell B. Weiner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland; D.D.S. 1968, Howard University ;ology í 
aa bon , week? x ` ogy tyo 
Zelig Reuven Weinstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radio" EY versit) 
B.S. 1970, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1975, Sta 
New York Downstate Medical Center 
: - Pe gpl ^ , : sy 
Michael Aron Weiss, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology y) 
B.A. 1966, University of Rochester; M.D. 1970, New York University tion ncolo£ 
; E : : í iati 
Barry Ward Wessels, Associate Professor of Radiology (Radiat Dame 
B.S. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1975, University of 1 logy 
— m . ^ )L0B. 
Robert Lawrence White, Associate Clinical Professor of Radic 
B.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1971, University of Virgin 
Charles Lavern Williams, Special Lecturer in Radiology diolog! 
James William Winebright, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ra 
(Nuclear Medicine Technology) | 
B.A. 1958, Knox College; M.S. 1963, M.D. 1964, University of Chicago 
Edward Leon Woods, Special Lecturer in Radiology 
James Willi Woods, Research Professor of Radiology 
A.B. 1949, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Ellen Davis Yorke, Associate Professor of Radiology y Universi” 
A.B. 1962, Barnard College; M.A. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
Maryland 
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an, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
M.D 1976, Northwestern University 


A aron, Professor of Surgery 
n University of Missouri; M.D. 1958, University of Texas at Galveston 
s "e Alexander, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
8.1975 hild Health and Development 
e ine Hillsdale College; M.D. 1973, Howard University 
we 1970 ouise Alley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
lbh Walta versity of Arkansas; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
ate 1974 E Alman, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
l 0e tonehill College; D.D.S. 1978, Georgetown University 
Alpher, Assistant Clinical Pro essor of Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
961, y . ger: ger: 
' “niversity of Maryland; D.D.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
1945 uis Amoroso, Jr., Special Lecturer in Surgery 
» George Washington University 
rel Uncan Anderson, Professor of Surgery and of Child Health and 
BA gement 
i l è 
thae] t A. 1964, Cambridge University; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 
AB. 19; chard Antopol, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Ni. êdica] » Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1963, New York University; M.D. 1969, New York 
1 cho College ` 
8M; a : 
A 1945 ichael Azzato, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
' A.D. 1947, University of Chicago 


NO 19; ee Barr, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 


59, 
thang Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
>: 1975 s Bass, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
y * ufts University; M.D. 1979, University of Virginia 
S 1973 Tues Bennett, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
00 Ults University; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 
me Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Town University; M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
963, G Obys, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
' n ?rRetown University 
o ryn ond, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
9, ology) and of Child Health and Development 
Psala College; M.D. 1973, St. Louis University 
9mpson Bowles, Professor of Surgery; Acting Vice President for 
Migh "1953. wfrairs; Dean of the Medical Center, for Academic Affairs 
e] Jo n - 1957, Duke University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1971, New York University 
yd De Boyajian, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Child Health 
had n; opment 
stie Em University; M.D. 1976, New York University 
bay 1942, M p am Brandt, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
he - 1943, University of Maryland 
er, Cl 
Lon 
sistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
ennsylvania; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 
nder, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
bam Diversity of New York, Hunter College; M.D. 1963, Meharry Medical College 
joan aquen Camilon, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ty -1989 E0log y ) z 
ne 0 m versity of Hawaii 
‘1955, o "anter. Clinical Professor of Surgery 
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ery (Oral Suri? 


Lloyd Eugene Church, Associate Clinical Professor of Surg 
and History of Medicine and Dentistry) = 1951, PP 
A.B. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M.S. 195; 
1959, George Washington University 

Max Harry Cohen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1961, Columbia University; M.D. 1965, Harvard University; Ph.D 
Washington University 

Richard Louis Cohen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1951, Emory University; M.D. 1955, New York Medical College 

Paul Joseph Corso, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery à 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University l gy) an 

Patrick Anthony Coyne, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngo 0 
in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1962, Josephinum College; M.D. 1971, Hahnemann Medical College 

Leonard L. Deitz, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1946, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1950, University of Maryland 

Ralph George DePalma, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, New York University 

John Alan Dowling, Special Lecturer in Surgery i 
A.B. 1955, M.D. 1959, Harvard University d of child 

Martin Raymond Eichelberger, Associate Professor of Surgery an 
Health and Development 
A.B. 1967, Princeton University; M.D. 1971, Hahnemann Medical College 

John S. Eng, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
B.S. 1964, Iona College; M.D. 1968, Georgetown University 4 ology) 

Stephen Epstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryne Medic? 
B.A. 1960, New York University; M.D. 1964, University of Health Sciences/Chic 
School 

David Nathaniel Fox Fairbanks, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) 

B.S. 1960, M.D. 1963, University of Utah 

Bruce Allen Feldman, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) * 
A.B. 1962, B.Med.Sci. 1963, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1965, Harvard Univers!) 

n à dee r 

Douglas Edward Feldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) and of Health Care Sciences : 

A.B. 1970, B.M.S. 1971, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1973, Harvard University 

Irvin Feldman, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1930, M.D. 1933, George Washington University 

William H. Ferguson, Clinical Instructor in Surgery X 
M.D. 1935, University of Tennessee ngolo£? a 

Max J. Fischer, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolary 
of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1946, Georgetown University 

Richard Leroy Flax, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Maryland 

David Elliot Fleischer, Lecturer in Surgery 
B.S. 1966, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1970, Vanderbilt 

William Joseph Fouty, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1957, Ohio State University 7 (Oral 

Bennett Frank Frankel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Surgery) 

D.M.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 

Roger Jay Friedman, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1974, Washington University; M.D. 1978, George Washington U 

Philip Joseph Galipeau, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Ora 
B.S. 1968, Stone Hill College; D.D.S. 1971, Georgetown University 

Jorge Mance Garcia, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 

M.D. 1964, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
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AB. William Geelhoed, Professor of Surgery 
Seph BS 1965, Calvin College; M.D. 1968, University of Michigan 
BA je tin Giordano, Professor of Surgery 
Jeffrey Mi Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, Thomas Jefferson University 
Sup ichae] Gitelman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral 
ery) 
Robert E Howard University 
BA. igen ence Goldman, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
Luther i University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 
AB 1 uson Gray, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Geor, 961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 
$^ Louis G ; 


k BS 1976 rillon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
“neth University of Massachusetts; D.M.D. 1980, University of Pennsylvania 


Health, artin Grundfast, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Child 
BA, jop, and Development 
„Medics e Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1969, State University of New York Upstate 
A al Cente 
in , er 


p BA, TOES Gulya, Associate Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
bilip Co » Tale University; M.D. 1978, University of Rochester 
` " Co Ja 
üng nte Guzzetta, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Child Health 
BS 1o elopment 
Wald Ose arquette University; M.D. 1972, Medical College of Wisconsin 
(Otola “ph Hager, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
R Mp, t9" ology) and of Child Health and Development 
eg a t niversity of Vienna, Austria 
J Bg 1959 9! Hanowell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ihe n ' -niversity of California, Davis; M.D 1973, George Washington University 
lh BA, m anscom, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
hn ats, Diversity of Maine; M.D. 1971, George Washington University 
l BA 1965 fr Harmon, Professor of Surgery 
IN ^ arvard University; M.D. 1969, Columbia University 
Dh 194 ison, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
x >. 48sar College; M.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
DN 1974 causfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
uia » wity Į niversity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1978, Yale L niversity 
à A. 1956 wdolph Hix, Associate Professor of Surgery 
Plon ol D 1960, George Washington University 
a iy thie - - 
Se Dg 1955 Xœ Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Periodontics) 
P^ air Diversity of Maryland; M.P.H. 1962, Columbia University 
Oto, opping, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


°8 Ant niversity; M.D. 1975, University of Cincinnati 
Toh, 2987, c ny Hufnagel, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B ans F ge of Notre Dame; M.D. 1941, Harvard University 
Dans 1953 y Utton, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
x leyan University; M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
1955, pon, Clinical Instructor in Surgery ( Otolaryngology) 
Qa realty of New Mexico; M.D. 1964, University of Innsbruck, Austria 
ab 1941, My Isaacson, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
SN aci 1944, New York University 
"hi 1969, Mn Instructor in Surgery and in Child Health and Development 
N ji ne J 1973, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Meg: 1952, E. affee, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
Vj. ral Center York University; M.D. 1956, State University of New York Downstate 
n 
A jg: RT V : - p 
Loui 1965, w Jordan, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
BA Shisy st Georgia College; M.D. 1969, Medical College of Georgia I 
* 1966, Un a Kanda, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
lversity of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
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Said A. Karmi, Professor of Urology and of Surgery 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 

Stephen Robert Kay, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Plastic) 
A.B. 1975, M.D. 1978, Cornell University 

John Mark Keshishian, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University 

Stanley Martin Kirson, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Stanley Marc Knoll, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1964, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1968, University of Health Scie 
School 

Marvin L. Kolkin, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1947, New York Medical College 

Thomas Leo Koury, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
D.D.S. 1948, M.D. 1952 

Louis Kozloff, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1965, M.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 

Paul H.J. Krogh, Adjunct Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) .. lina; M 
B.S. 1956, Washington and Lee University; D.D.S. 1960, University of North Caro 
1963, University of Minnesota 

Morris Edward Krucoff, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 

Ronald Dale Kurstin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.D. 1971, George Washington University 

Gordon Sparks Letterman, Professor of Surgery (Plastic Surgery 
A.B. 1937, B.S. in Med.Sc. 1940, M.D. 1941, Washington University 

Barry Jay Levin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1970, Emory University 

Jack Louis Levine, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
and of Child Health and Development 
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Temple University 
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M.D. 1938, George Washington University - ory) | 
Clarence C. Lindquist, Adjunct Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surge J 
A.B. 1966, Catholic University of America; D.D.S. 1970, Georgetown University 
Robert Morris Ludewig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery ity 
B.A. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1966, George Washington Un "tic 
Steven Daniel Macht, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plas : 
Surgery) NW jive” 
B.S. 1966, D.D.S. 1969, University of Maryland; M.D. 1972, George Washing Jastic 
Csaba Ladislo Magassy, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Surgery) | 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, Creighton University 
William Yale Marcus, Clinical Instructor in Surgery gnd 
A.B. 1949, M.D. 1954, Temple University ology! 


` JT . "Q aš, "yn 
James Jerry McFarland, Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolar: 


of Child Health and Development Tennessee 
B.S. 1935, Cumberland College of Tennessee; M.D. 1938, University of te 
Mary Helena McGrath, Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1966, College of New Rochelle; M.D. 1970, St. Louis University H alth and 
: » eo ‘hs 4 
Frank Murray Midgley, Professor of Surgery and of C hild Hé 
Development 
A.B. 1961, Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Union University 
George Francis Miller, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor 0, 
(Otolaryngology) 
M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
Ira Miller, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
B.A. 1951, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, University of Buffalo 
Mitchell Mills, Clinical Professor of Surgery 


A.B. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Cornell University 
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Gregory 
f Chan Milmoe, Assistant Professor of Su rgery (Otolaryngology) and 
h BS 1969 v ealth and Development 7 » 
arry Modli uiversity of Notre Dame; M.D 197 3, University of Chicago 
; BS. 1958 wi linical Instructor in Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
esio El i S. 1959, M.D. 1963 George Washington l niversity ; 
MD. 1950 Y Morales, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery | 
Diversity of St. Thomas, Philippines | 
üng em Newman, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Child Health | 
97. opment 


" 962 Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
s man A D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Bs 1959. Odyniec, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Ber | Ol niversity of Notre Dame; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 
" Bg 1965 dham, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
Micha jl » Ball State t niversity; M.D. 1969, University of Indiana 

“S Jose à "in 
ES 1999 Seph Olding, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
Negor Ch niversity of Dayton; M.D. 1980, University of Kentucky 
BA 197: et Oliver, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
€ Alfred Olgate University; M.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Bg 1974 Oristian, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
n uke l niversity; M.D. 1978, Georgetown University 

Y sti Y . ae 

Bg 1947 Man, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Usse] Smit Sunt Saint Mary's College; M.D. 1951, Georgetown University | 
" AR 1936. ih Page, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
t ;"artmouth College; M.D. 1940, University of Vermont 
po Bg Mathew Philip, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

739, University of Kerala, India; F.R.C.S. 1966, Royal College of Surgeons, 


pont, Associate Professor of Surgery 
Nig] Pow, arietta College; M.D., C.M. 1943, McGill Unive rsity, Canada | 
Je d Y . - 
bane 1959 ca Special Lecturer in Surgery 
Ula UN 


Jracuse University; M.D. 1956, Boston l niversity 


?/, Bombay University, India 


| 
lm BS, 1931, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery | 
Ordo 19 | 
Jon ig ley P | 


72. U rice, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Plastic Surgery) 
(ne Tose yen of North Carolina; M.D. 1977, Wake Forest University 
Se Wh * < > 2» | 
iola Y Principato, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery | | 
4. D 1965 gology) 
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tate University of New York Downstate Medical Center 


i . as : 

Us 195; y Otos, Special Lecturer in Surgery 

Robe versity “Ber College; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1953, M.D. 1957, George Washington 
Sity 


hj ios) Pumphrey, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) l 
m X. mison University; M.D. 1959, Ohio State University 

"wu, 38 eA 8sistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

“AG ; ^Ing Edward Medical School, Pakistan 

n, Vandolph, Professor of Surgery and of Child Health and 


twa 1,90, M 
be D. 1953 Vanderbilt University 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


yw ‘Nacional Mariano Moreno, Argentina; M.D. 1962, Buenos Aires School of | | 
eh A Bentina | 
: D A. gaon R, E ^£ 
"ia 900. M D osenberg, Associate Professor of Surgery 
Ste, 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1968, Harvard University 
"Dhen : | 
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"lm 1968, Uni Ross, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

ups Juan versity of Rochester: D.D.S 1972, New York University 
1968 yp; Stas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery | 

"sity of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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Gerald Rothman, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Oral Surgery) 
B.A 1966 D.D.S 1971, Temple University j ‘ log 
Joseph Aziz Sabri, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryné' 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1946, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Giulio Italo Scarzella, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt 
Joseph Francis Schanno, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1945, M.D. 1954, Georgetown University; M.S. 1950, Fordham University surge? 
Heinz Hanns Eduard Scheidemandel, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
(Otolaryngology) 
M.D. 1955, University of Erlangen, Germany 
Richard M. Schisgall, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1953, Princeton University; M.D. 1957, New York University 
Simeon Baruch Schreiber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
(Otolaryngology) 
B.A. 1969, M.D. 1973, Yeshiva University 
Maxine Ann Schurter, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A. B. 1944, Pomona College; M.D. 1951, George Washington University d 
Alan Eric Seyfer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic 
B.S. 1967, U.S. Military Academy; M.D. 1973, Louisiana State University 
Paul Edgar Shorb, Jr., Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
Anton Nicholas Sidawy, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1977, Aleppo University, Syria E ,) 
Robert Stanley Siegel, Clinical Instructor in Surgery ( Oral Surgery 
B.S. 1958, D.D.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Carlos Alberto Silva, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1956, University of Puerto Rico; M.D. 1960, George Washington Unive 
Allen Small, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngo 
B.A. 1962, Columbia University; M.D. 1966, State University of New York Do 
Center 1 
Lee Elton Smith, Professor of Surgery ; 
B.S. 1959, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1962, 
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Susan Deborah Stein, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 1 -ylvania 
B.A. 1972, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1962, Medical College of Pennsy 
Michael Daniel Sulkin, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
A.B. 1961, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, Boston University 
Ira Roy Tannebaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1968, Thomas Jefferson 
Bahman Teimourian, Special Lecturer in Surgery 
B.S. 1954, Bethany College; M.D. 1958, George Washington University plastic 
Bernard Scott Teunis, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery ' 
Surgery) 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Virginia 
James Richard Thistlethwaite, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Richmond; M.D. 1947, Duke University 
Harold Stanley Tidler, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Hugh Henry Trout III, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1963, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1967, Duke University 
Neofytos Theodore Tsangaris, Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1952, Duke University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
Robin Marianne Ulanow, Clinical Instructor in Surgery : 
A.B. 1974, Smith College; M.D. 1978, University of Maryland at Baltimore 
Reza Vaghei, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 1) ond 
M.D. 1958, University of Tehran, Iran J 
Blair McWhorter Webb, Clinical Professor of Surger: 
of Child Health and Development 


B.S. 1951, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1955, University of Virg 
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BA 2oseph Wilets, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
illia , M.D. 194 Jniversity of Wisconsin 
n, Professor of Surgery (Otolaryngology) 
y; M.D. 1964, Columbia University 
1950 won EYG inical Instructor in Surgery s 
a t in and Marshall College; M.D. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 
7 n Wolcott, linical Professor of Surgery 
at igh Universi rsity of Pennsylvania 
rgery 


979, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
'sociate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Plastic Surgery) 
rsity of Manitoba, Canada; M.D. 1958, Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
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i BA iscerald Abramson, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Barmy , versity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, University of Virginia 
ssistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
tH "D. 1967, University of Maryland 

il S. 1975 ET Archer, Clinical Instructor in Urology 

li ^ niversity of Maryland; M.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
yee 1954 ^ on Banfield, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 

ael ; "Inceton University; M.D 1958, George Washington University 
A Re 1968 od Beall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 

ja] !19 Wesleyan University; M.D. 1972, George Washington University 


LN 9g; Sl man, Professor of Urology and of Child Health and Development 


: University of Arizona; M.D. 1964, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University 


0, M p "Ber, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
rti : 1964, Georgetown University 

bw Berger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
Pstate te University of New York at Binghamton; M.D. 1976, State University of New 

ge Medica] Center 
«1965 Pa’ Bondy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
l Jay et State College; M.D. 1969, West Virginia University 
1969 “chen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
lversity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, Thomas Jefferson University 
sociate Clinical Professor of Urology 
rchant Marine Academy; M.A. 1952, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, Yale 


ensilli, Clinical Professor of Urology 
Be of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
E Hover, Jr., As ociate Clinical Professor of Urology 
5, University of Tennessee 
EM Toss, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
| Ni and William Smith Colleges; M.D. 1968, New York University 
UN askins, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
T. University; M.D 1979, George Washington University : 
«pae, Hendr s, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
University 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
Amm, Han’ Jarman, Clinical Professor of Urology 
" ^ en-Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 
D Profe ssor of Urology and of Surgery 
: ; American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
azmi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
' Karachi, Pakistan; M.B , BS. 1 University of Dacca, Bangladesh 
» Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 


Use University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York Upstate Medical 


chool of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Hans Joachim Klapproth, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1951, University of Hamburg, Germany 
Arnold Martin Kwart, Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.D. 1968, Duke University 
J. Martin Lebowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1963, Northwestern University 
Frank Samuel Melograna, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1957, Temple University 
Harry Charles Miller, Jr., Professor of l lrology 
B.A. 1950, Amherst College; M.D. 1954, Yale University 
Michael Howard Phillips, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1973, Washington University; M.D. 1979, University of Colorado 
Frederick Turner Reuter, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1944, George Washington University 
Chalon Rodriguez, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1943, Havana University, Cuba f Child 
Harry Guilford Rushton, Jr., Assistant Professor of Urology and 0 
Health and Development á 
B.A. 1974, Clemson University; M.D. 1978, Medical University of South Carolins 
Hernando Salcedo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1955, University College, Colombia; M.D. 1962, Javeriana University, 
David Taylor Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1959, Harvard University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
David Murray Seitzman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1954, Vanderbilt University 
Hrant Samuel Semerjian, Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1965, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Parvez Ilyas Shah, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.B., B.S. 1960, Dow Medical College, Pakistan 
Irwin Shuman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology f 
B.S. 1955, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Georgetown University 
Edgar Henry Soifer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology sity 
B.A. 1953, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1957, New York Univers"? 
Robert Edward Ware, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology T 
M.D. 1953, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth Universi? 
Stephan Lionel Werner, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.A. 1960, Clark University; M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 
Arnold J. Willis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology University 
B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1974, Thomas Jefferson Un 
Ira Sanders Young, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
A.B. 1955, Lafayette College; M.D. 1959, George Washington University 
George Wei-Kung Yu, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1969, Macalester College; M.D. 1973, Tufts University 
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pe 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.)» Be l 
of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (P 


int 
: , x T. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master us 


Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music UV pr 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Tos 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.). Master of philo 
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$, Bat” 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A- * ps 


lor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S- i 
Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.); Mt n 1 
Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (Amer 
tice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J: «dl 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Scient? 
Engineering) (B.S. [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (€ lomputer Scienc? vi 
[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. [E.E.]), Besi te 
Science (Mechanical E ngineering) (B.S. [M.E.]) Bachelor of Science | min? 
Analysis and Engineering (B.S. [S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering, mist 
tration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applie 


(App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), yt 
: gin 7 

School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of n. Sien ce E 

tion and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor 9 arsi 
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Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master 
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of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services of Sem 
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in Information Systems Technology (M.S. in LS.T.), Master of Taxa jn gem 
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OCTOBER 1988 


FEBRUARY 1989 


SUMMER TERM 


Registration for all sessions Monday (noon-6 p.m.) 
Application for September graduation due as part of 


registration 
First-session and 13-week session classes begin 
Holiday Monday 

First-session classes end Wednesday 

First-session examination period 7bursday-Friday 
Application for September graduation due 
Holiday Monday 


Registration Wednesday (9:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-6 p.m.) 


Second-session classes begin 
Last day of classes Friday 
LL.M. theses of September candidates due 


Second-session and 13-week session examination period 
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NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


1988 
August 18—19 
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September 5 
October 1 
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November 24—25 
November 28 
December 2 


December 3-16 
1989 
January 5-6 


January 9 
January 16 
January 19 
January 20 

February 1 
February 19 
February 20 

April 15 


March 10 
March 20 


April 27 


April 28-May 11 
May 21 


FALL SEMESTER 

Registration Thursday (12:30—7 p.m.) and Friday 
(2-6 p.m.) 

Classes begin Monday 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

Application for February graduation due 

SJ.D. dissertations of February candidates due Frid 
Thanksgiving holiday Thursday—Friday 

Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Friday 

LL.M. theses of February candidates due 

Reading and examination period 

SP G SEMESTER 
Registration Thursday (12:30—7 p.m.) and Friday 
(10 a.m.-2 p.m.) 

Classes begin Monday 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) Monday 

S.D. dissertations of May candidates due 75bursd 
Inauguration Dav (holic y) Frida) 

Application for May graduation due 

Winter Convocation Sunday y Moni 
George Washington's birthday observed (holidé y) Jow 
Completed applications for 1989-1990 teaching fe 
ships due 

Spring recess begins after last class Friday 

Classes resume Monday 

LL.M. theses of May candidates due 7bursday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Thursday 
Reading and examination period 

Commencement Sunday 


quu gama ELISE ONTO NE 
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NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


STORY 
The 
1865 ma €nter, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was established in 
fons or formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the 
tion res le Reverend Wl ute field Samson, President of Ci lumbian College, whose 
building ulted in the purchase of a separate building x for holding law classes. The 
Senior y ad bel nged to Trinity Church, of which Francis Scott Key had been 
Sixty kn It was occupied by the Law Center until 1884 ape 
X Braduate S, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees in 186 he 


wc WX 
Vas at ntinued to lave a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact that it 
"at Of our nation s government. Supreme Court Just ices David J. Brewer 


Qr 
Ar Who Marshall Harl lan were among the prominent m embers of the bench and 
Were 
In n on the f 


faculty 

Claw ONE year after the first such program was adopted in the United States, 
e co enter instituted a course le: iding to the degree of Master of Laws. In 1898, 
Wears 44 * Of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to three 


ine De aw Center took part in 1900 in the organization of the Association of 
In the “AW Schools 
rin Past quarter-century the Law Center expanded its course and seminar 
is With consider ation of the needs of first-degree and gr A ite students. The 
Aes Joctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940 need of foreign 


w^ n E àme to this country and who required additional preparation for law 
« m € United st tates resulted in the creation of programs for the degrees of 
tice Compar; itive Law in 1946 and Master of Comparative Law (American 
in 1951 

"I aa the National University School of Law, which had held an import: - 
ge Bal educ ation in the District of Columbia since 1869 was absorbed by the 
Since rontington University Law School . 

te ulum 4’ Programs of special research and study have enriched the basic 


le La At present these include Taxation; Labor Law; Environmental and 
Orge et Patent Law; International and Comparative Law; and Government 
Cente Ye academic courses reflect the breadth in public law for which the Law 


A & 3 wel] known 

“eq ^id needs of the e poor "ut he disadv antaged. The clinical T IW progr: im is 
Sune Of that at any law school in the nation Special projects include the 
Center, the Community Legal Clinic, Clinical Studies in 
4W, Students in Court, and individual projects supervised by the 
ents Civil Rights Research Council 

ia pethe need for legal services for all members of society, the National Law 
€ maint aining its strong course offerings in patent law, administrative 


Ki al a and government contracts, has devek yped a rich selection of courses, 
“Sumer and clinical, poor, the elderly, and the 


oriented toward the needs of th 


Nc 
Geor TY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Iba. SE Was 
I Shington niversity does not discriminate against any person on the 
i 


Soli, ^ Color, re m sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran status 
ers all pre grams, services, policies, and procedures of the University, 


univers 


including admission to educational programs and employment. The 


also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law l 
f | 


Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and adi 
an " 
í à; ge WIS 
ities may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Associate Provost, George a 
ton University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6508, or to thea 
secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of Education 


tions concerning discrimination in education or employment program 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAI 


ELO) i eN 
Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in w 

i „nationa 
capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and internal 
por 


i : admi 
for observation and study of federal agencies—judicial legislative, and ad ral 
} : fede 


tive. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of the United States, the , 
and appellate courts of the District of Columbia and federal courts € 


work of the Center goes on in this environment. presenting a unique t 


jurisdiction, such as the United States Court of Appeals for the Federal 
United States Tax Court, and the Court of Military Appeals. Current federa R 
tion can be studied as it is considered by Congressional committees anda vid 
up for debate on the floors of the House of Representatives and the send pat 
respect to the federal administrative agencies, students here in Washing i a 
matchless opportunities for study and observation. They can attend infor apie 


tions CONF sl 
formal hearings of these agencies and can obtain from the docket section fede” 


. » of suci og 

records of administrative adjudication in specific cases. Illustrative of S pot » 
: trans i 

agencies are the Interstate Commerce Commission in the field of pers TT 

mt j » Se ne 

the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; thé Anan " 


atio y 


„gulat, 
regu jer? | 


» Fed 
Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric power; anc s 
Communications Commission in the field of radio and television. pe eyed 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are Re 
tional research library collections in the Library of ( ongress, in the wr 


.adquat y 
ments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the heac [ jc FO 
Carnes orsif 


ee SARE Sine : .auence, the U^. dic 
Center is the government of the United States. As a conse que í "t 


ər VICE 
takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government serv! 
general or specialized, and whatever the community in which the: 
practice | 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM g? 


embers we 
(fer Ont BO 
Enrichm yon!" 
tices AN of, 
~ et JUSUCE” rebs 
gram have included columnist Anthony Lewis, Supreme Court -yjjliam wel 


— 


U.S. Attorney Rudolph G ini, Dean Guido Calabresi of Yale 
on | 
^ Judge Ric hard Posner of th f r the Seventh 
a ; 
E niversi > Enrichment 
largely by gifts from alumni and friends of the Law Center 
| endowed le tureships and a visiting scholar program 


Urp, Se 
( 


A si X iety 


Of the National Law € enter is to prepare men and women to meet the 

in many fields of law and to enc urage schi larly research and 

at pec lk As a national law school, the Center does not ica any 

NN in Phic area in its instruction; therefore, it prepares Nude to 

“ny part of the country. The Center also offers a program of legal 

» foreign students. The Law Center seeks to fulfill these objectives 

Enn and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly 

eam [ized instructors; (2) an extensive clinical law program in : i 1 

dw ES egal skills bv actual practice; (3) two law journals which spec ia và n 
Plate ç E International law; (4) trial practice; (5 ) participation in the Van Vlec 

<€ Club and several other moot court competitions; (6) a series of 

Onal co-curricular activities; (7) studies on an advanced level for 


d TER COMPI 
pill nne 


las ansion program of the physical facilities of the National Law 


mpleted. The new complex includes the new teaching facility 
5 Completely renovated Stc ckton Hall, and the expanded Jacob Burns 
»€ facade of the new National Law Center is imaginative and integrates 
dissimilar buildings into a visual unit. The Center has becom 
ON to the campus, the street, and the neighborhood 


een CO 


Lerner Hall 


Theodore N. Lerner Hall is one of the most modern and innovative law pr 
facilities in the nation. Its five levels contain eight major classrooms, he Py 
suite, and the Moot Court room. Four of the « la OMS are con structed in 
theater style and provide a full range of vision from anv seat in the root! 
a heater classrooms are equipped with the most advanced sound sys% 
have full video and « iewing capacities x bee 
Lerner Hall is a contemporarv version f Victorian architecture. It p^ 
described by the 7be Was} ington Post as "a DI xu 


essive piece of archite 


urban design 


Stockton Hall 


ng? 
; Jou! 
The newly renovated Stockton Hall ce intains administrative offices, studen c J 
nd” 
and legal clinics. It also holds a reading room, media center, classrooms, 
oftices 
The Jacob Burns Law Library dbs hé 
4 ree Á 
[he parameters of the Jacob Burns Law Library have m n thoroughly? a e offi 
building expansion. The collections, study areas, í id library administra „annii? 


l msp af 
are now located on five instead of eight floors id a large reading roof ; fib! 


> s : the ^... 
the entire second floor of Stockton Hall connects Le rner Has directly t on 


y re 

The number of study spaces, at library tables and « arrels and in in group ii i 
and cubicles, has been greatly increased. and unge areas are avail: ible w! 
close to the library ; sc old 

The use of a law library is inherently different from the uses O! mr DOO 
libraries. A law library is often likened to the sc ientist's laboratory. MOS! v 
are used briefly on the premises rather than che ked o ut for th orough re?" v gel 
students spend many of their waking hours in the library, using boo purns " 
research facilities. Care has therefore been taken in m: iking the Jaco? - 
Library not only efficient but beautiful and comfortable rt ns 

he collection numbers about 400.000 volumes. It contains 4 inc ] ig Ur 
research library, often in mult > Copies, of Anglo-American on inco jode 


} g jes, sans) 
annotated statutes f the fede itor ctio 


government, the 50 states, the tert is 

f > juris (4 

is the reported decisions of: il these Jt TU. 
ja 

cially strong in administrative and regt vernm 


common-law countries as well 


editions. The library is esr 


j 


| s GO ji 
mat and congressional coverage. It was designated a United State psan 


as 
Depository Library in 1978 and is, through this program, acquiring * 


ate" 

government documents collection but law „reli 
t ) ^ 

rhe extensive treatise co lection covers not only the field of law og» , C 

1 | s, SOC “jou ne 

lisciplines such as business, finance, econ: mics liba relation ronme í 

| rs, © invi abo 

nology, psw gy, political science, biography. fore ign affa! tax law “he 

I ‘ I for p. J 

studies, and others. Especially iri dori ns are maintained holdin he 


law, intellectual pr perty law, and international law A px tion ofthe 
tormer Librarv of the ( arnegie I cy wment of International Peace, 

E : f 
University in 1950, has been incorporated into the library. Anoth¢ 


of t ^ 
component is the periodical collection. A growing proportion viden ta 08 


materials is collected in a variety of micr oformats or on audio- ¢ st09. s 
} yin acce» aril 
addition to the materials available in-house, the library -— ugh the Me 
ro ) 
unlimited information sources of a legal or law-related nature t1 BSS | 


STLA 
computer databanks to which it subscribes, such as LEXIS, WE 
tronic Legislative Search System) Legi-Slate, Dialog, Nexis, ant 


1 /TE 


\Perm 


Maint 
ains 
Dort se the libr; ary an d 


ces Jacob Burns L 
ISts libr arv 


elated 


ar - 
lent staff of 27 | ins and many part-time employees administers and 


ffers inf ion, instruction, and other research sup 
aw Library Readers’ Guide lable at the information 
services, hours of operation, collection locations, and other 
information 
S10 the ime es ol the Jacob Burns Law Library, GWU law students have 
ümelfarh) du Washington | niversity Libr (Gelman), the Medical Library 
nd other famous libraries in t of Columbia, including the 


~ boc TOR DEGREI PROG 


E 
R 
. ANCE REQUIRE 


MENTS 


e dmj appie ation for admission to t Juris Doctor degree program, 
Auris ! under General Information. A Imission to candidacy for the degree 
loe Doa. tor requires a Bachelor of Arts or - t degree from an accredited 
Nes. Any Nest, a satisfactory quality of wi ind an acceptable distribution of 
8 May ) ubstantial number of hours taken on a pass fail or other ungraded 
lity i * Seriously detrime ntal to an applicant's chances for admission Eligi 


S ba 
se ; 
d on personal and scholastic records and on the result of the Law 


th 
rell 5" 
School Admission Test. Personal recommendations by the faculty, as well? 


"t 
na] dive™ 
benefits the school derives from soc ial, ethnic, cultural, and ge graphical d sh 


-nsfef 
among its students, are considered. No applicant will be ac eptable in trans yol 
PI KAN 
is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously attended law scho 
the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on Admissions frol 


i j ained 
Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtain 


sj 
mis 
the Admissions Office of the National Law Center « ir from the Law School Ad ater 


"| 


P. -jous C& 
»ervices, Box 2000, Newtown, Pa. 18940 rhe test is administered at various ^ 


ebrudf | 

in the United States l'esting dates are usually in Ox tober, December, Febru schoo 
> Law * 

June. Completed application forms and fees must be received by the 14 s 


je € 
Admission Services at least fi ur weeks before the date of the test. It is not! 


that formal application for admission be made prior to taking the test 


Advanced Standing 


yodi 

Turis DO. 

In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of s 00! 
: r Jaws 

may be granted for work of high quality successfully c mpleted in other la edh 


oe : : p - - are appro os 
that are members of the Associatic mn of American Law Schools or at jin e 
the American Bar Association Transferred credits will not be recognizes 


of 28 credit hours ward the 
„d tows 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted t 
Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree 
TUITION DEPOSIT d 
grec. 


e Í , for the dé 
Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for d s $37 


sally pius ** 
100 initially P^ ^. 
Juris Doctor must submit a nonrefundable tuition deposit ($100 initially P. wa 


ited te 
- “credited 
later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is cre“ 
tuition 


PROFILE OF THE ENTERING CLASS, FALL 1987 


"n 
00 ur 
iv 
> wi 

every state in the union. Forty-six percent of the first-year class were " mos 

The following colleges and universities are each representec 
members of the first-year class American University, Boston Col oe 0 " 
versity, Brandeis University, Clark | niversity, Colgate | Iniversity, College piver 
Cross, College of William and Mary. Connecticut College, Corne" piver 
Dartmouth College, Denison 1 niversity, Dickinson College, n Unive ner 
Emory University, Franklin and Marshall ( ollege, George Washingt" ne ssc 
Georgetown University, Lafayette C llege, Pennsylvania State University, [pan 
Polytechnic Institute, Rutgers University, State 1 niversity of New 
State University of New York at Binghamton, State University of Ne C 
Brook, Syracuse I Iniversity, Tufts University , Tulane University, l ee y sit 
York), U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, University of California, Berke re j wen, 
of California, Los Angeles, University of I elaware, University of Florea (M 
of Illinois, University of Maryland, University of Massachusetts, l ae? rol ROC. 
gan, University of Notre I ame, University of Pennsylvania, Univers, gion use 
University of Vermont, University of Virginia, University of Washi 
College, Washington 1 niversity, Wellesley College 


Sr pr ee a — 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


THE cr, 


tadig Ulum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center offers the 

First. | One of the largest and most varied selections of courses in the country 
E Students are required to take Civil Procedure; Constitutional Law I: 
lor Th Criminal Law; Legal Research and Writing: Moot ( ourt Property; and 
built Ir SSE Courses give students the basis upon which all further legal study is 
law | athe second and third years of study, students must take ( onstitutional 
pectin ital Procedure, Evidence, Professional Responsibility and Ethics, the 
rire, "e requirement outlined below, and the two credit legal writing 

lent 


are required to take one of the follow ing legal perspective courses 
Semin; eT Program of study: American Legal History Comparative Labor Law 
lawyer, , parative Law: The ( rime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and the Criminal 
Vehiar tsprudence Law and Criminology I or II; Law and Medicine: Law and 


"eq Nay; © Legal Process; Law and Economics: Law, Science, and Technology; 
Nati : 


Bey, lons Law and World Order: ( omparative Environmental Law 
"Ond thes 


NOjec age duirements, students are free to choose from the many c urse 
design pce of €rings. The Law Center prides itself on allow ing students freedom to 
ind OWN program of study 
Utis py 1Culum is € 


Ck : 
athe y Y degree on 


rganized so that students may begin the study of law for the 
ly at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students may enter 
Of the spring semester also 


Divjs T 
Ain ION 


TS r att To ee de YE MEE 
tr. Spring Semester 


( 3 Contracts II J 
tiny 3 i 
lw 1 Property 
lepa Ce 3 Constitutional Law 1 J 
le, Tu : 

Ral ee | 3 Civil Procedure II 3 
y Search l 
Aal so, , lg ? Moot Court 


Total semester hours 14 


t Spring Semester 

Rien; Ona] — t- ^ 

MM Law I] 3 Evidence F- 
^i 11 Elective 


4 Total semester hours 14 


tI Spring Semester 
bp, ——— x - 


14 
l Ntit 12 Elective 

ly, in " 

"al Sen. 8 rec 


Total semester hours 14 


the . Nay elan 
MN Secon lec to take 13 hours in or 


upper-class semesters 
Mhig Law 255 OF third 


year, students must complete Law 222, Professional Responsibility and 
l Procedure, and the perspective requirement above 


lay be satisfied by service on the 
1c 


1 pay 
Writing 


Law Review, by service on the Journal of 
s : > i >p P > at 

1 Econe ymics, by satisfactory completion of a seminar and other d th a 
‘ r ` jyletio 

er, by participation in upper-class Moot Court, or by satisfactory completi 


J ay 3 ese rc 
4, Leo] 


EVENING DIVISION 


First Year _— 


Fall Semester Sprit 


I semeste _ 
Contra I + Contracts j 
Tort + Criminal Law i 
Legal Resear« Vriting ropert J | 

Moot Cour s 
E 
Iotal semester I Total semester hou | 

Second Year E I 
Fall Semester Spring Semester p" |. 
Constitu ul Law ( il Law II 3 | 
Civil Proce re I j Evidence / 
*Elective í € Procedure II HÍ 

f 
Total semeste Our Total semeste Out 
Third Year BÉ)? 

Fall Semester Spring Semester E» 
"Elective 8 Elective 
Legal writing requirement 2 ^ 
I ser 10 Total semest our 

Fourth Year 5 pe i 

Fall Semester Spring Semester EDT o 

*Elective 10 Elective f 

| 
Total semester hours 10 Total semester hours 
et jJ | Semester E | 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI (fot 


j 'ears X 
r r aar mic y “st 
rhe student must have c mpleted a residence period of three acade “ou! 


ive C 4 
sJective pan i 
years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of required and eee not WX. 
c »1rs O . A 
with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least two academic years í { standi , 
- ` “ec Se j 
56 semester hours are required of students admitted with ade semet y 
1 ; » Jai = J 4 
student must be registered at the National Law Center for the fil standing 
Aa 
summer session preceding graduation. Credits allowed for advan 
not included in computing the average required for graduation 
e X 
Residence - thi 
nce perk ste 
Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence P' , 


pring 9^ sain 


n SI 
academic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and ‘in the * dr 
> e sue 

constitutes residence for an academic year: similar attendan® 'onsed" 
division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic ye 

wee a 
*Cnide e 13 } A fu class semesters jpili) 

e nts may elect to take 13 hours in one of their upper-class semes al Respo^ 

n the second or third vear, students 


022 Pre yfessior 


st complete Law 


k y 4 d tbe. bove 
Ethics, Law 217, Criminal Procedure, and uirement à 


> perspective req 


S DOCTOR PROGRAM 15 


“ening nust attend six semesters to meet residence requirements; an 
' gs " > : 

"lan 16 tudent must attend eight. Students authorized to take schedules of less 
"ceive .. "TS in the day division or less than six hours in the evening division 
*Ssions sidence ç redit on a proportional basis. Students who attend the summer 
1, D$ ri lee 

M D “Ceive fractional residence credit. These residency requirements apply to 

Students in the National Law Center 

HONOR 

; 

The 

'€ de 
e gre ; 

ceeding Juris Doctor "With ; Hignes Honors" is awarded to those students, not 


aduating class, who have obtained the highest 
85 or be tter 
With High Honors” is awarded to those students 
St cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 


With High Honors,” when added to the total number of students 
la rees “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 10 percent of the 


‘Juris Dx ctor "With Honors” is awarded to those students with the 


} 

l I 
Brees “y € averages of 75 or better. The number of students receiving 
gregg a ith Honors,” when added to the total number of students receiving 


Der Wi igh 
Petcen th Hi gh 


With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 40 
the gradu 


Honors” and 


ating class 


ROF T 


THE COIF 
national legal honor society, aims “to foster a spirit of 

arshin > rk in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade 
N lembe. The € George ngton University Chapter was established in 
ro ting 3 -> are elected € from the highest-ranking 10 percent of the 
Use Cp Doctor students who have completed their full 
By Sy at the nter are eligible for membership 
: “CATIONS 
he 
tan, Ore Washing ston Law Review, published five times a vear, is edited and 
RW dby the studer ni XeUtetu, P 1 — - " 4. s : iris 
imn, “SiS or ‘Udents of the National Law Center. The Law Review is known for 1 


lm 1federjl eg s T : = 
Don. ile federa] and public law: however, it is also devoted to research in other 
M) "t " > ; n 
mr Bal areas rhe staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis of a writing 


“nd on the basis of grades. The editorial board is selected from those 


ls 
Y Wh. 
ents á have successfully completed \e€ first vear of Law Revieu work 
ce 1 7 j 1 " " ^ 
à The S “Ve 4 semester hours of academic credit for the two-year program 
d an, ; 1 Journal of In national Law and Economics, man 


ha. ^S and E by nis students, is a publication of the Law Center. It presents 
aries on publ ic and private international financial develop 


ce 
tive Lan and internati nal | law. The staff of the Journal is selected on 


Sand a writing c mpetition, and students earn academic c redit for 


] > 
titions and programs provide realistic training in appellate 
rs moot court programs 


M. ot Court Board, which adminis 
E is a student organization dedicated to promoting 
1 and oral advocacy. The Board assists the faculty in administer 
program for the first-year class and sponsors the Van Vleck 


f ^ | 
. » " o jon | 
B A A 
, : terno e 
up Cup competition n awe 
[le inte 
ams t€ " 


Appellate Moot Court ( ompetition, the Jess 
law, the Giles S. Rich competition in patent law, and the Student 
Association trial competition. In addition, the Board sends student te 
scholastic competitions across the nation 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS icles 
es art 


The Advocate— The student new spaper of the National Law Center featur 4 
by faculty and students on school news and current legal topics jzation udi 
Asian-Pacific American Law Student Association—A national organi 

res the needs and concerns of Asian-Pacific Americans rers at 

Law Student Association—A national organization that has chap L 

80 law schools and sponsors speakers and programs f christiani? 
Christian Legal Society—An association centered around the role of € 
the legal profession 
Environmental Law Association—An organization of students 1 i 
of the environment and natural resourc es. ELA sponsors speakers - 
quarterly newsletter featuring articles by students and faculty. / 
Equal Justice Foundation—Founded by Ralph Nader to encourage 
interest law among students and practicing attorneys. The GW L c 4 
summer stipends for law students needing support for low-paying 
legal work. The foundation also sponsors speeches, films, and p 1s 
Federalist Society—An organization concerned with evaluating ` 
primarily constitutional law, in light of the works of the Federalists 
International Law Society—An € rganization of students that sponso. 
various programs 
Jewish Law Student Association—An ass ciation that sponso 
programs, including a Sunday brunch speaker series 
Law Association for Women—An organization committed to Stt 
ing women's issues in the legal profession 


ne 


in 


ereste 


'H | or rs Ita Theta 
Y Fraternities and Sororities—The National Law Center chapters of l elta e : 
Phi Alpha D i 1 Phi Delta Phi sponsor speakers and various soci: 
Og; c eita, anc Hu é l I I 

"sions 


dents Civil Rights Research Council—A national organizatic n aa Am 

Ye legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers clinical law projects for whic 

S May receive de credit 

Ourt Board. erri OF the Moot Court Be ard are EM € 

Membership is composed of students who have demonstr: 
i18 ability in one of the board's advocacy competit " oy d 
“nto Legal Latino—A nati mal organization that has chapters at vz í 

P tional ra "POnsors speakers and various programs 


. ned ‘ing together those mem 
berg of 4wyers Guild —An association designed to bring tog 


the 
Student et 


e le 
c "m Éinde ees z body, which is responsib 
lor o Bar Association— The law stud nt Bs le Vi Bi ations and conducts a 
d Cating fi ie various student organiz : 
anj, 8 tunds among the variou 5 Mts "TS 
Peake e law school. All members of the student body are member 
Association " r 
al Property Law Association—An < rganization of stude x api 
r, fo rz Liner The C nducts an 
RN Patent. trademark, copyright, and related law. The Association conc 
Slve " P : " F | nts 
Stud. € Sp kers program as well as various social even 'rested in trial advo- 
4Wyers Association—A forum for students interestec 
S Of trial law — law 
TN the > vomen in law 
Ights Committee—With primary interest in the place of we rs speakers 
and in the legal profession, WRC conducts seminars and sponsors spe: 


> reform 
aw community committed to broad issues of social ref 


ed Atellecty 


Issue 
€n's p; 


arrangements may be made for students tc A rk ms : de 
is Doctor degree in the National Law € enter anc : bs uh 
) of “Ome fields in the University's Graduate School of Arts and : , 
Af. Vernment 
S tomi lic administration 
ational affairs, political science, and public ac m rs kg oa 
admitted both to the National Law Center and, se Jeon N ae 
nfer the master's degree and must meet all ba piu a 
It is possible for a student to cc mplete work for bx § 
Our years 


Will co 
D) 


tog. D'Opran 
Brams Within f 


R's AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


i — *x that some 
ihistratio, Of justice under law is a matter so vast and complex tl 


achelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the pesi = - 

11 an ton and doctoral programs E students the Opp } 
Mac deepen the understanding of the law : M Ses 
n ste Of Bo cinia may follow a program of general vede eic 
lie ofthe specialized areas listed below. Courses in each 5 ch ded in the 
1e 501—600 series. (Some courses in these areas ky epi may 
Ties.) Graduates who complete their work in one of these 2 ) 


ld of Specialization noted on their diplomas 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


> : arative ^ 
Administrative Law: Economic International and Comparatii 


Regulation Labor Law con 
Corporation Law Land Use Management and Ln 
Environmental Law Patent and Trade Regulation 


Government Procurement Law Taxation 


o 


gie 


a li 
"T. 


Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offe 
number of unusually talented advanced students, who have already “ting 
Master of Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and W 


specific area of interest to the legal profession 


M. OF LAWS 


Entrance Requirements , 
: school ! 


A Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law i 
by te 


member of the Association of American Law Schools or is approved 
Bar Association is required. The applicant must have demonstrated al 
academic excellence. Advanced standing is not granted for credits € 
candidate for the first degree in law or for credits earned at other 


arnet ^ 
law 5 


d 


pwo Seme ig 
he comp ini | 
me ae | 


he L a wit! 


Degree Requirements 
The student must complete a residence period of not less than 


which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be ¢ 
this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the U 


graduate registration, unless an extension is granted in writing by t 
student must complete 24 semester hours of courses and writing 


: : ident mu: 
acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the Law Center a student tef. 


the grade of 65 or above. For approved courses taken outside the Law 
grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is assigned. To receive ie 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


aise taken in other graduate divisions of this University, a student is required 
an the grade ¢ f B or better. To receive the grade of CR in a course taken at 
Me i University through the Consortium of Universities « f the Washing n 
tinimum a Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the grade of C or "i A 
The stud ‘Cumulative average of 78 is required at all times for all LL.M. canc ic ate s. 
Vent is expected to include Law 599—600 Thesis in the 24-semester hour 
ee (for exception, see Master's Thesis, below) 
> in a selected field of specialization must complete a 

2 of the required 24 semester hours in courses and writing projects 
elected field 
'dit hours that may be applied to any Post J.D. degree are those 
E le a dulv enrolled candidate for that specific degree, with die 
ifi right eptions: (1) an unclassified student who has been edis y se 

s " > e l t > aCifie l M" ( , 
2) S gon rt to de grec = att € nd ( ne specific d — s de : d 

: andidates who have fulfilled the 8-hour course requirement < 

a Students 


10 att 
Ge 


"equi ren 


ne Only 
Y y cr 
omp] cre 


ache | 
law sgg idate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a master S thesis 
Onal [. 30) under the supervision of a full-time member of the faculty of the 

: ES Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for successful completion 
Student SS. The purpose of this requirement is to demonstrate the ability of the 
Pape e Perform research in a special area of the law and to produce a sc holarly 
SUbstantia ing the results of this research. The thesis is expected to be of 
Quire D the same quality as a law review article. The Dean may waive the thesis 
inning t upon written request of the student, submitted no later than the 
Aton 9 the final semester or summer session before the student s graduation, 
nir ; the student has demonstrated research and writing ability by taking a 
\ Searc í © semester hours of course work at the National Law Center designated 
"iter [V “per, No thesis waiver will be granted for candidates for the degree of 
Ment law aws with specializations in international law or government pr )cure- 


Bier in its final form must be presented to the adviser no later than the date 
Mlhe c nd PE Calendar Two complete copies are required. It is the responsibility 
paio idate to obtain from the Post-J.D. Programs Office a printed copy of the 
Ming fa Boverning the sty ling and reproduction of theses The mandatory thesis 


Ce of e1- x x » ster 
Work © of $15 must be paid at the time of registration for the last semester s 


Neses become the property of the University and are placed in the 
Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, where the duplicate 
D E 
Ound and made available for circulation 


€ de 
ba "Bree 


Of Master of Laws "With Highest Honors" is awarded students who 


3 mini 
«imum cumulative average of 85 


Sag 
Bue 1 
Ufses in Other Departments 
e courscs related to 


A maximum of 6 
> 


Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; and (3) an acceptable dIS5* smi 


| yes 
of the instructor at the time of registration and does additional work, a5} 


by the department offering the course 


Consortium of Universities of the W ashington Metropolitan Area, Ine 


vl 

seorg, 

A candidate for the Master of Laws í legree may take graduate courses at Ge ning 
University Law Center through the Cons rium of Universities of the W4 ay Of 
Ses I^, 

Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester hours of such course ag mU 


i Y purse "a, 
credited toward the master's degree. Permission to take Consortium COUP TK 
f 
«1 


j 1 , , cour" 
be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the instructor offering the © " 
; h cout 
grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such & 
receive the grade of CR a student must attain a grade of C or higher 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


Entrance Requirements 


"| 
(e 
di equ! 
Admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science mers 
Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or ett ror? 


Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with high r4? ls oË 
law school that is a member of the Association of American Law sane nigh 
approved by the American Bar Association: a Master of Laws degree wer 
academic standing; outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field d mo 
faculty approval of the applicant's dissertation topic Applicants must alsc 


^ „of one 
strate their writing ability by submitting the master's thesis or a copy pi ih U* | 
i ' atio ; 
papers or articles that the applicant has written. Follow ing consultatio" "gg 


. nated COP ue 
Dean, the applicant must obtain a faculty adviser. to be designated pili 


| outline M 
ter the rus 
listing lin? 


definite to afford the Graduate Board a basis for evaluation jed t0 am 

Once the outline is approved, the applicant's committee is expane nce Í y^ 
members; this consultative committee must recommend the accep mien 
applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts upon the rec? i in it 
tion and may either accept or reject the applicant as an SJ.D cu À í 
instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candidacy pro! k d jent 
procedures; however, the applicant may be registered as an unclassilie sandid 
purposes of course work requirements (see below) Approval for dE ss à riti 
must be received within one year of the appointment of an adviser unie: 
extension is granted by the Dean 


Degree Requirements emi? 


eal 

a s anc 

The candidate must « mplete (1) a residence period of not less have CO ini 
year; (2) a course of study and research—designated by the consulta inclu 


; it 

cer hours 1^7 qme 
and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less than 8 semestet eertain 

15. 
» of ac à 
a > date Or", on 
dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the 9 to write nthe 
i S ic 

to candidacy for the SJ.D. degree. The applicant who propose 

comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge of the langue d, the cof 
1 E t ea, atrio! 
relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is submit inat* 


à This €x4 
tive committee will set the date for an oral examination. Thi 


ge in T ult) 


)CTORAL PROGRAMS 


tative committee and such other members of the faculty 

No later y Xperts as are selec ted by the Graduate Board 

De. ian the date specified in the Calendar, the candidate must submit to the 

iplete c pies of the dissertation and two c« ypies of an abstract (not to 
rds) of the dissertation 

“Opies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 

ation and preparation of the abstract are available in the Office of the 


'* acceptable the dissertatic n must, in the opinion of the examining 
"€, CO 


DStitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and 
9r publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Dean 
€rtations become the property of the University and are placed in the 
selman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, where the duplicate 
=e bound and made available for circulation 


rsity s 


DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR INTERNATK INAL STUDENTS 


| 
o rra 
. . nts (rd! 
rhe National Law Center has several programs of study available to student gott 
e : 1 -4l cate 
in law outside the United States. These programs fall into two general cal rial 


those directed toward preparing students for a bar examination in an! mot | 


jurisdiction and those that enable students to return to their countries WI! 
thorough understanding of some aspects of American law "m 

A student with a degree from a fi reign law school who has met the € jidat 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the Law Center as 4 pre pr 
for the Master of ( omparative Law (M4 omp.L.) or Master of Comparati 


(American Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac.]) degree jent ™ 

lo prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the StU id 
apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of ( omparative Law sci 
Practice) degree. The J.D. degree re juires 84 semester hours of work if P s 
(credit is given for work in a f reign law school only in exc eptic nal circu gpl 
and will qualify the student to take most U.S. bar examinations. The e regit 
(Am.Prac.) degree requires 32 semester hours of work and satisfies the qain i 
ments of the District of Columbia Bar. Students are cautioned to a i 


requirements of the bar for which they intend to qualify prior to selection of? 
school programs p — und 
International students planning to return to their home countries morti 
take a program leading to the degree of Master of Comparative pet "m 
Practice). This degree program enables the student to gain a broad comp evel 
ofthe American legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center: HS «en by 
not intended to qualify a student to take a US. bar examination Courses nl 
unclassified students will not be certified for bar admission purpo*r "a 
specific arrangements have been made prior to a student's registration 
sified status 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE , | fof 
e 

; „r than JU» cr 
Application must be received from international applicants no later th 3 sper 
the fall semester ( March 1 for candidates fi or the Juris Doctor degree) 


the spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions 
Required Records fo the 


jrecy 
Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send EO na a 
Dean official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, “cript p 
taken, and degrees received Original diplomas, certificates, and er þul 
secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended are pr ina 
exceptional cases certified copies will be acc epted. Records of state he niv 
and certificates are also needed. All records bec me the property oft 
and cannot be returned 


sh 
vost of EE, 
» Test O) 

Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the pf ha p^ 
as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minimum the S0 tory " d 
considered for admission to the National Law Center. This is a man the 4^ 
ment. Students are responsible for making arrangements for taki Enoet 
should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, 1 

Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed application form should be 


returne 
‘ » sem 
ar as: ; se the Se” 
Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning ve ren 
which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which shoulc 


Language Test 


nitte 


DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


ation, entitles the student to have the test score sent to three d 
Registration fi or the Test of English as a Foreign Language does no 

Th Plication for admission to Ge rge Washington University - : 

the “Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, « porate ee cep ee: 
ES Well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the co mnduc us 

{ xamination centers; examination dates; and an application blan n 


icati earner hake »the 
a “ation for the test, the student should specify that the scores be sent t« 
S Om 
: ice 


the Br j ìntr. ' re 'eme or international stu- 
dents ap » Degree Of Juris Doctor—Entrance requirements for 


"ately “the Same as those stated on pages 11-12, except that advanced standing is 
p, S'ánted for study in foreign law schools E: rs: 
3 of Master of Comparative Law and Master of —— e Lc : 
ractice)- -The entrance re juirements are the successful comp aoe a 
a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, Sager e E 
: a gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; and graduation in S 

Pra : standing from a req gnized foreign university Admission to the / 

z Program is limited to the fall semester each year see 
Or aq Gree Of Master of Lau s—aAn internati nal perenne! de z 
uris Missi n to the Master of Laws program if he yr she : em : Do 
; For the ot degree with high academic standing fr. m an / met | dapi 
Ueth Bree of Doctor of Juridical Science—The usual entrance re ) es 
ful completion of and graduation from a course in e phi x € 
i S, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, Jo 9 aie : 
Pn in law from a recognized fi reign university; outstanding capac ty 

Id of law; and a Master of Laws degree with high academic 
an American university 


€ Succ, 
ters E sfu 
rE Science 
ati nce 


Uj 


; T ( > , and Doctor of 
kals Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative Law, anc 
Yate On cience. 


Dàoec 1, Degree requirements for fi reign students are the same as those 
Masten CBES 14, 18, and 20 

: ku e Compara pie: The student must complete a residence pea 
| 4 continuous semesters. All requirements for the degree must : de 
Tee, E Period not exceeding three years from the time of eap mes ie 
$i ~ Student Must complete satisfactorily 24 semester c i, p itin 
Thee Law Center, or in such other departments of the L niversit vios 

da E Center shall approve, and must maintain a cumulative average of í 


i gree ram is not 
times. Transfer to the American Practice degree program 


Comparative Law (American Practice)—The general — 

Me as those for the degree of Master of C mparative Law except t vat z 

uires 32 semester h urs of course work. However, the courses agria 

to the required courses in the Juris Doctor curriculum a y E 

Se with a civil law background. For those with a Conant t a 

4 Careful selection of required as well as core elective courses n v 
Or pr, Sram will be approved. A cumulative average of at least 65 mu: 


` ative ' degree program 
e at a times Transfer to the Master of Cx »mparative Law degree prog 
mitted 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


[wo types of students may be admitted to the National Law Center as undi 
students, in accordance with the fi lowing regulations 

l. A candidate for a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with af 
average record at another law school that is a member of the Associa 
American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association ni 


discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student to € am 
transfer to the other law school. Such students are normallv admitted M 


in 


summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall or spring semester only In 
circumstances Ame 
2. Graduates of law schools that are n a p Association of ‘oe 


" ish ^ 
Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar Associ: ition who WP gs 


i 3 as 
advanced courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitted 


sified students ind 

Unclassified students participate in the work of the course, take exam” get 
and have their grades recorded. Credit for work earned as an unclassifie ; 
may not be applied to satisfy the requirements for a degree program unie? 
written approval is granted by the Dean at the time of admission. 


CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 
sint 
Members of the Bar shin to keep abreast of current development -fê 
C 
may register for any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- in’ 
as C ontinuinj g Legal Education decas Such students do not take exar 
courses and no grades are recorded for their work ust b 
A simplified admission and registration procedure is used and m 
ypriate SÈ 
pester 
he n 
are su uber” 


J 


pleted on or before the last day of re gular registration for the appr¢ 
/ontinuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the sen 
basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit from t 
privileges of the University. (€ ontinuing Legal E Su tion registré ations ¢ 
cancellation if courses are filled by regularly gistered students ) 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


i post? 
rhe National Law Center has an enrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D A rim me e 02 

i 
degree programs. Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the fullt 


on 

i ; divi 
division for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time evening ds 
J 


Three hundred students, many from abroad, are pieniled in the Post; 
programs 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


BAL 

Day classes meet in 50-minute periods, Monday through Friday Trial practic? 5 
and certain other courses meet for two-hour periods on Saturday monn Aloe 
Evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday "T. 
credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two eve nings : ı week; a three credit cour ont 


Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the semester * eveni? 
evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts II, meets one” itt 
a week. The ev ening division conforms to the adal the day division, ^ 
full-time faculty participating in the instruction 


y 

corno 
after! 
Examinations for both day and ev ening « lasses may be given in d 


Je ¢ 


Examinations for day students may be given in the evening 


SUMMER TERM 


he 
A term of two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offe red in t! 


- yt 
g stu 71 


Students may register for either or both sessions. No beginnin} 


admitted to tbe Juris Doctor program in tbe summer term af, and, ® 
The summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic Y© eoe 


„r terms K erms! 


consequence, a student must attend two and one-half summe sr te 
If summe 


residence credit for one academic year or attend one and one-half 
receive residence credit for a semester. i 

A maximum of 6 semester hours may be taken each summer S699. forea” 
students. Day students receive four-tenths of a semester of residence cre 25 nest 


t 

j0re „ning 

session of the summer term in which they are registered for 3 Of f! ^ even 
h session “credit 


hours. A maximum of 4 semester hours may be taken eac r 
ence rt 
> or fn 


. ] 

students Evening students receive three-tenths of a semester — : 

} 1 1 0 
each session of the summer term in which they are registered 


semester hours 


ADMISSION 


sv 
e crede en yia» n xe 


L 
n f ñ 
electi „ligio! 
advance of the semester for which they seek admission. In de ey lor, fe vt 


there is no discrimination against any < ipplicant because of s€ 
handicap, or national origin. An application fee of $30 for a c 
for an unclassified student) must accompany the a wd 


Applicants are urged to submit application forms < ind complet 


ADMISSION 


For | are available at and should 
be 45 for application for admission or readmission are avail: 


“thon enter, George 
hie to the Office of Admissions of the National Law Cer 
“ington Un 


br 
Q4 further 


é 


-07 ] 
Iversity, Washington, D.C. 20052 
£ ] see pages 
details concerning students from foreign institutions, see pa; 


~UCATION FOR ADMISSION 
Juris Docto, 
Semester 


t re >d only at the start of the 
fal r Program Beginning students are admitted only 


Choy Ag 
Unless ac 


tach 


' the applicant any application received without it. A transcript ^ m v 
EM university attended should then be sent directly to LSAS, Box e 
wn, Pennsylvania 18940. No transcript should be sent to the iona e 
ae LS AS will analyze the transcript and send a copy to this law school Mx 
lat Ordered a rep rt. However, the applicant will be asked, — — 
’ Submit directly to the National Law Center a final transcript showing 
Of the receipt of a bachelor's degree 
vide time for me evaluation of credentials of beginning MÀ Bo 
na Er uding the Law School Admission Test score, should be poor E z ^ 
" aw Center before March 1. This means that the Octob ‘ot — e: 
an Mission Test should be taken (see Entrance Requirements, page m 
„Ola PPlicatic NS of transfer students should be received by the itd -— 
lor the jn June ] for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring se mester m 
E summer session, and June 1 for the second summer eon pat 
Sch tonal information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook perpa aa uor 
jn Admission ( ouncil and the Association of American Law Sche ioc d 
ly K includes material on the law and lawyers, pre-law pore a er 
meos, and the study of law, together with individualized info ee 
iss can law schools. It will be sent to all registrants by the Law Sc 
, "€rVices AE di 
St «S Programs Students are admitted at the beginning of the epi e 
ST Or any of the summer sessions. Application for admission, toge io i 
om Credentials, must be received by July 1 for the fall semester, ecd 
e ‘pring semester, and one month prior to registration for n. og 
p Which application is made. Students are admitted in the fall ser 
the Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) program nosse 
gram-—Students are admitted at the beginning of the tà ri ^ 
ation for admission, together with the proposed disse ratie i E 
credentials, must be received by March 1 for the fall semester 
Or the s 


Ry 


e : 
Kober Hired 


Ur 
E 
* the Sif 


pem pease > -ses are admitted 
ed Students—Lawyers who wish to take graduate course s are 
*Binnir Lv xr any of the summe 
Ns 1g ) 


of the fall semester, the spring semester, ¢ ven 


T "tr T rard a Bachelor of I 
ts who wish to earn credit for transfer toward aem i 


- » me 
ree at another institution may be admitted to the sai wn unusual 
800d Standing at an acc redited law school and have shc 
thej i, 


at b ~¥ ly in 
1e r spring semester Ond) 

Ir law Studies: the are admitted to the fall or spring 

“cumstances 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


wht 
l. Application for admission, with required credentials, for a stude? 
wishes to earn credit for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor’ " 
another law school (see page 24), should be received at the Office of Admis "m 
the National Law Center at least one month prior to the first day of regist 
the semester or summer session for which application is made igh” 
2. Application for admission, with required credentials, for l2 iwyers whos. d 
take graduate courses (see page 24), should be received at the Office of A pitt 
of the National Law Center by July 1 for the fall semester, November for w wid 
semester, and one month prior to registration for the summer session ^ 


application is made 


READMISSION 


A student who was previously registered but did not attend during the I (ji 

semester (summer term excluded) should file an application for €? jc 

Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for admission (S€€/ 

for Admission, above) rit 
If the student has attended one or more institutions of higher educati or oust’ 

absence from the University or applies as a degree candidate and was P' e TL. 


nondegree student, he or she must have complete, official transcripts © 
Dean 


REGISTRATION p 


will h 
Jo stu dent * issi jon) 


registered unt tilp proper credenti ils h ive peed filed and approved (see? esi 


"i a] 
aude may not re »gister concurre ently in Ge ge W: ashington oa req 
another institution. Registration in more than one school of the U pv 
the written permission of the deans concerned, prior to registrato 


> DE% an. 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the I 
ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION is n0! 
r any ree x 
A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any " 
eligible to register ew stude? 
New Student—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission 4 ® » 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration not fe egisti 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered who — app y for! " 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session mus elig! 


jin. 
y xcomi 
receive a letter of readmission (see Readmission, above) before be 


for registration 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


"S AND FIN 


IAL REGULATIONS 


The follow, 


Sessi ing fees a regulations were adopted for the 1988 summer 
essi and financia g 


h 
and the 1988-89 academic year 


Part ^" Program (11 or more hours*), each semester An e^ 
Master's € Program, each semester hour 4: ) 
) „Bree candidates (LL.M., M.Comp.L., and M.Comp.L. [Am i 
ni, o tinuing Legal Education students, each semester hour " eu m: 

Unive tes,} full prc gram, including the final examination : ; 
Rach D Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 


Sema. » t 
Mester hour, to a maximum of $100.50 per semester 9.50 


Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the 
ij —Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semester 


**50 per course, but no student will be charged more than $100 per semester 
Ompy E , 
ter use 


30.00 
15.00 


larged each student admitted to J.D. degree can- 
two installments—$100, nonrefundable, by a date 2 
indi the letter of admission; $350, nonrefundable, by June 1) . gts 
iste. ng Master S theses and SJ.D. dissertations 
in On fee, for failure to register within the designated period: i 
ri 8 first Week of classes 25 00 
8 Second and third weeks of classes 50.00 
~ Week of classes (if permitted) 100.00 
may charged for failure to make payments when due 
" Ment rix Fees, below) D 
ia fein. OSt or stolen picture identification card 
brane. S'atement fee, for reinstatement after financial en- 


nce [ ar 
“a for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) 


heck 
fficie 
l 


15.00 
2.00 


35.00 


fee, charged a student whose check is returned because 


f [ 5.00 
nt funds or for any other reason 1 
E ; 2.00 


A Campus in the U sity entitles each student to the folk wing privi- 
Srvices of the Career Services Center; the use of the University library; 
Privileges, admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; the 
Student Newspaper; and medical attention as described under Student 


or i >Q > Y Ji 
al o reg privileges terminate and à student is no longer in residence upon 
r di è 


Sı 


‘Smissal from the University 


e Prio t 
T pe > ¢ Ste 
Permission of the Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take more than 14 semester 


fee E. year of study x aras 
5 to be paid at the rate of $2,768.75 per semester for four successive , -— 2 
t hn term or terms. If the Faculty should approve an extension « : 
Nain enrollment 


PAYMENT OI 


FEES 


I 
e paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition " " 
at ue 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until? Wa ai 


each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the Cashier 


each registration. Checks and postal money orders should be made out t0% ie 


eut 


Washington University with student identification number shown in the uf 
hand cornet aint 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and main yd 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charge»? aw 
registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payme nt cont op 
the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, permitting W% ne l^ 
one-half of the total tuition and fees (exce hig for fees payable in adv: ance) at wee 
of registration and the remaining half on or before Acces sday of the nial yer a "m 


classes for the fall and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 percent p“ jc 
ation tO 


on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registré 
payment is made. A 10-month payment plan is also available ore 
Students RSIS, tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, 8 ; 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not pe rmitted to sig mi 
payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the V m 
tuition awards by $1,500 or more. Under such circumstances the suot rime” 
permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 4 at the 


onu 
registration and to defer the ' balance by signing a deferred payment n w chit 
a 


] 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatic eret 
a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 me 
un 
annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially enc 


feits 
the event a student's account is finan ial encumbered, the student for 


the use of deferred payment contracts in future semesters, and the " 
counts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold grades, future regis 
leges, transcripts p is, and other academic information until the 
settled financially. Financial settlement will require payment in full of 
due the University in AM n jn to a financial reinstatement fee of $: 


= jd by 
Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unp4 ipa 
is nO 


with ! tf 


a 


for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check 
student's account will be financially encumbered, ¥ 


15 days, 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS so 
> CO" 

- yay ade" 

Several commerical programs are available for those who wish to P' 1s yo s 
y, but M6 Hs 


their education on a montl eri Terms and conditions var iof 
,pplicál 


life insurance policy in m; contract. For specific details and à 
inquiries to the following 


á ^ ,| 1989 8 
Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. ! d 10 
i - yn, P 
Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Bost » 10007 Y j 
Y 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N aye." 
| -husett5/ | 


Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massa¢ 
Washington, D.C. 20035 


The Tu 


ition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


INANCIAL AID 


ITH 
DRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 
Dl atio 


= Y NS for withdrawal from the University or for change in c lass sc dora 
“rmitte eg In person or in writir o the Dean. Withdrawal from course 

None iti after the 1 =e Seip of a semester only in extraordinary circumstances 
In ay an to an instructor is not an accept > notice 


"tes : D o 
èd withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 


i ch a ; v TT 
he fy Arges Ree wt ben iade in accordance with the following schedule for 
and Spring 


semeste 
Q 
On Mplete u 


itbdy. iwal from the University 


draw On or before Friday of the first week of classes 20 6 
] m oral On or befi ' Fridav of the third week ot classes a 
lithdraw a on o befor re Friday of the fifth week of classes sowed 
‘ Partia u alter the fifth week of classes e dap 
"fund wy edrawal If the chang program results in a lower charge, the 
Regula schedule above applies to the difference hall 
and v. Boverning student wi vith dra Is 4 is they relate to residence ha 
d se IVice charges are contained ' specific lease arrangements 
Re ee see 
ty m Policies of t e University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds as 
In, i the Americ an Council on Education 


tion be refunded or reduced because of absence from classes 
‘to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
1 40€s not pave a clear financial record 
“king an are encou raged to provi de their own cash funds until they can make 
‘Tangeme nts in the community 


Ey 
NANCIAy AID 
The ag ———_ ES. $ 
N ‘atic 
j ON mal Law ( enter has been able in recent years to assist many students in 
oan "a financial aid they re quire, through full or partial scholarships, 
A Jar "cg 
‘is nce | Programs part-time emy sloyme ‘nt, or a combination of these kinds of 


enter participe nee in the Graduate and Professional School 
' (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an applicant's 
3 tering students wishing to receive financial aid should request 
v ORs mie APSFAS, L ducational Testing Service, CN—6660, pegar dud 
Swill be 960. The information provided by the applicant and the apr » p 
| N, g € analyze >d alls Ge of the report will be sent to the Law Cer E 2 
i "dents ente ring the National Law Center in the day program who desire 


N n e wering with- 
"à i E required of entering students is nonrefundable Regulations COVC 8g 
tunç i 


P ; f cement. 
5 lor the summer sessions are stated in the Summer Sessions Announceme 


Consumer Banking Division, P.O. Box 1954, 


NATION 


AL LAW CED 


ya? 
to be considered for a scholarship must submit a letter to the Law € enter My 
r a 
outlining their academic qualifications, their extracurricular activities 
reasons for believing a scholarship award to them is justified ort 
Students needing financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in time i 
nu 
reports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible, since € Y 
art 
on Student Financial Aid of the Law Center wi " b gin making awi ards in 
available funds are limited oes 
" ; it 
No awards will be made to an entering student until the admission?” 
been completed. 
JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Research Assistantships fe 
Application and correspondence concerning s holarships, f fellowships . oe 


search assistantships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless othe™ og I 
1 ) Ie 
cified, application and supporting credentials should be de m 


March 1 preceding the period for which the award is made nip aif fr 
Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kabn Scholarship (1973)-—Scholarsit 
needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area id for 

Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965)—Partial scholarship * ? 
dents in the National Law Center : "T 
Jacob Burns Merit Scholarship Fund (1987)—Income from the Fun ql 


annually to award grants toward tuition for Juris Doctor candidates who set 
selected, without regard to financial need, on the basis of their proven 2 nip. Tho" 
abilities, their aptitude for law study, and their qualities for le aders zen" 
selected shall be designated as Jacob Burns Scholars of the National La 


The George Washington University Men mori ‘ | 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memor. ial: sae (1947)— hola ship E 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition Sc 2 ist 


the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to a needy anc rdis 
graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts o1 equivalent degree , 
this scholarship is awarded once every three years mabedi 
Patricia Roberts Harris Scholarship Fund—This fund was created trO of HOW 
by the late Patricia Roberts Harris, J.D. 1960. Mrs. Harris was Secreta e she’ 
and Urban Development and Secretary of Health, Education and welfar “from | 
served as a member of the faculty of the National Law Center. The inco c val 
fund will be awarded to an entering first-year law student who reflects eec 
academic excellence and social justice exe mplified by the life and © 
fessor Harris jent ats ente i 
Honor Scbolarsbips—Two scholarships available each year to S itio 1 tC lp 
"np nts time study. Each scholarship provides a cash award, in ¢ addi ship? | 
aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three years. These 5* fo 
aw: irded on the basis of « jutst: inding college records, both ac ademic í olarshiP 4| 
ricular; Law School Admission Test scores; and need. To retain the $C oth 0 
the second and third years, the candidates must maintain a B average 
year and cumulative srovic 
Howrey and Simon Scholarship (1982)—An annual award tO | pr | 
assistance to worthy students f $1,( lef 
Hunton and Williams Scholarship (1981)—An annual aw: ard o ty of de 
the law firm of Hunton and Williams in recognition of the quali 
education offered at this law school 


- uu cw wo VU 
LE 


FINANCIAL AID 33 


Tam 72 
A c : d by the Wash 
s Robert Netherland Miller Scholarship Fund (1985) — fand will be 

Son, D iw firm of Miller and Chevalier. The income from thi: 

Sed for cis > ; 

T sche larship p - a Legal 
f urposes : | alta Delta Lega 

Phi p 1a Delt, ‘Scholarships (1959)—Zeta Chapter of Phi Deed nubem 
(Internati, nal) provides tuition aid to a student in = = ae ae ci 
ctor Program who excelled in scholastic achievement and : 

“ner in the ar > 
; € first year F T > to some 
"nc omney Se holarship Fund (1977)—To pr wide a sch« Jarshig C 

ent in the Law Center £ 
Nyder Scholarship Fund (1987) +h year to entering full-time 
yi Scholarships Scholarships awarded each year t 
; 9r tuition aid, 
SL 


Jel 


> for each 
ate must maintain a B average, both for eac 


1e De fore March 1 
u ive. Application must be made to the Dean befo 

WOn..; . 

iL, D » id Sche lars 


wae 
cond- and third-yez 
re ailable to continuing sec third-yea 
: perditi bility, on the basis of financial 
"eed an "ludents with demonstrated scholastic a i : y; eni ciatis 
“pacity f i ye made 4 
Ning “4Pacity for leadership. Application should be 
| sting worthy 
ug > White mb Scholarship Fund (197 1)—For aiding and assisting 
u ^ | 
Men and women in securing a legal educatic n Uri ieodiodi of d 
A Wilkinson Scholarship Fund (1986) -Createc ek e cig 
ne Wi anson in memory of her husband, Glen A. Wilki ki 
ed alumnus y ho served 
i the Bc ard of 
versity. The in- 
fund will be 
«45 J.D. student on the 
ater oemic excellence, good 
Cial | lOnorable conduct, and 
a Need 


Donald 


and Judith K. Wil 
a]. "Olars}, : 
talen a x 


iP Fund (1987)— 

NL Wh and pr Mising law stu- 

a 4Y need financial assis 
“end the University 

lids 

the P. 

E. Benerosity of friends 


e ity, a number of loan 
AWailab| 
Vie 


Loan Fund; the 

an Loan Fund; the 

"wendolyn  Cafritz 

hd. y inority Law Student 

Nee > the Rober “ts 
nne] Co... Pert M. and Mary 
“oper Loan Fund; the 


— 


Art apres 


, 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
y) 
Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund; the Mitchell S. Cutler Mer iy 
Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund: the Clifford A Dougherty ^ yi 
District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund: the J.W. Ehrlich Foun a 
Fund; the Newell W. Ellison Loan Fund; the Louise F. Freeman Memor? ^g 
Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet George Foundation Loan Fund;t i? 
Washington Law Association Loan Fund; the Morris Golub Loan Fund; the an Ae 
O. Graves Law Student Loan Fund; the John B., Jr., and Carol H. Holden en 
the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Susan and Anne Kondrup 51 igh 
Fund; the Law Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918; | 19 
1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1 dt 
1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Law School Loa® m 
Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial Assista gi 
the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N. Miller Loan Fund; the Joanne! 
Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta Delta Loan RU di 
Theodore Pierson Loan Fund; the Rockport Loan Fund; the Samuel L es 
Fund; the H. William Tanaka Law Students Assistance Loan Fund; the OV eV. 
Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; the Ralph E. West Memorial Loan Funds 
Williams Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Patricia A. Willoner Loan Fun? 


Memorial Loan Fund d que 
In addition, financial assistance is available through the Guarantee | 

Loan Program, Perkins Loans, work-study, and other sources aco of the pe 
Application for financial assistance should be made in the Office < 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS ! 


Fellowships and Scholarships ich i 


: 7 S sri for Ww a 
Application should be made before March 1 preceding the period ‘nisin ; 
award is made. The applicant should submit an application for # 


in v 


PRIZES 


tro a didate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the Dean. The 
y P ication should contain complete biographical data, information con 
ngs, ae * In practice or teaching, copies of or citations to published legal 
ide ation uch other information the student believes will be of assistance int T 
ation of the application Applicants should arrange for letters of ^e; 
10 be sent trom two members of their law faculty directly to the Dean 


7 ^um 5 academic rank in class should be included either in the transcript of 
School or i 


cus p n the letters of recommendation 


vinnegan Memorial Fellowship—Established in memory of Marcus B 

Of par 57, whe >, as an alumnus, lawyer, and teac her, brc yught distincti E 

i inn law. The Fellow ship was established in 1979 with generous gifts 
nts, q Ban's law f 


ational Law Center annually appoints three 

aching Fellows who are responsible for conducting the first-year 
search and Writing (Law 220) and Moot Court (Law 221). Teaching 
Pointed to a term of two academic years, during which they pursue 

' leading to the LL.M. The 1988-90 Fellows receive $13,000 plus full 
ad irst academic year and $14,000 plus full tuition for the second 


The deadline for applic ation for appointment as a Teaching Fellow is 


e 
Of Nass x : 
dw Y National Affairs Law Student Prize—Presented to an outstanding 


Stuc ent 
Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Honorary 

A medal and a cash award presented annually to each of 

winning team in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot Court 

lich, 
g i Cooley Memorial Prize —A plaque given to that individual in each 


ass w — E 
* Who has been most successful in maintaining his or her compas 
p andhum : 


ating clas 
^ Fields c 
Monstrat 
My Fher —Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Fk norary 
: y, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious member 
ct of Columbia. A cash award given annually to the student 
> highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course 
71Ze— Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law student who 


ghe mix = 
“St average for the first year. 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


m 
Jobn Bell Larner Prize—By bequest, a medal awarded annually to them 
of the graduating class who attains the highest av erage grade in the entire? 
the degree of Juris Doctor 4 
John Ordronaux Prizes—By bequest, awarded annually to the studem 
attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course ™ ( 
student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade at the en 
second-year, full-time course ont! ir 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize—A cash award to the outstanding stude! gs 
field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor OMi% 
Walburn in memorv of his mother «ilit 
Imogen Williford Constitutional Law Prize—Established by Imogen "sj? 


hol? 


0 


REGULATIONS 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD ys? 

al oud 

P E .rantid! V^ ur 
Juris Doctor Candidates—Juris Doctor candidates without subs js 

employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such time ax 

take courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in the day app" 


e rized tO A gl 
majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is authorize nop 
"d 

3 


s whe 
ile for 


division must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Rev! wl 

Students may transfer from the day division to the evening division 4 
permission of the Dean 

With the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year à 
maximum of 6 semester hours of appropriate graduate-level v 
departments of the University; such a student must receive a grade 
obtain credit for such courses, and in no event will the grade coun 
the cumulative average 

Masters Candidates—Master's candidates without substant 


. máy 
student m 
urse’ 
of a 
tine 


jal outs! 


han 4 


ATTENDANCE -cful 
r succes?” ad 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary fo ay be part 
student who is deficient in class attendance in any course ma} 
| taking the examination 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


‘Studer 
“Ent may 
Or may not add courses or 


r * Without 
In addition, approval of the instructor is ordinarily 


ne request is made early in the semester. Under no circumstances 


course after the last day of classes in any semester or summer 


1 paper is required in lieu of an examination in 


ourses, as indicated in the course descriptions. To receive a 


‘ON a research paper, the paper must be submitted by the last day of 


Semester or, with the permission of the instructor, by the last day of the 
Period (the last day of any examination given in any course). For 


re 
ason, t] may extend the deadline (but not later than the last 


Ne instructor 


l 


e x n 1 
'Iisci examination period of the following semester, or without express 
} nn 


Ret to the - 'ean, not later than the normal graduation date for the student), 

Se fe. ollowi lg litions: (1) no student will receive anv credit for the 

Pe JY Purpose until a paper acceptable to the instructor has been submit- 

“Only grade the student may receive for the course is CR (Credit) or N€ 
receive credit, a 

paper for the 

rade of 45. Students who are candidates for the J.D. degree 

' requiring a researc iper in each semester; with the 


students may register for more ian one such course 


The following guidelines have been approved by the faculty and are nt 
apply to Law 314, Legal Writing, and to research paper courses that satis et 
writing requirement. The faculty recommends that the paper's topic ai if 
should receive specific approval by the faculty member Furthermore, "e 
should be submitted, to be followed by a draft. (The purpose of a draft, 9! iy 
during the course of the semester, is to allow the student the oppor dit! 
improve the paper. A faculty member has the discretion to require a revise y iil 
to permit one if so requested by the student. A revised draft is necessary" T 
professor requires it.) Approval of the topic, outline, and draft shoul 
specified date. The paper should follow the Blue Book style 
EXAMINATIONS iit 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is wil 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for absence oli? 
granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other emergent areo 
tion for excuse must be made in writing not later than one month after % ited” 
the examination. A student excused from a final examination will be p€ cot V. 
apply to the instructor for a Credit/No Credit determination. The ins ap! 
select the mode of determination (for example, a makeup examination a Ki 
The student will have the option of (1) complying (prior to the comp FT) 
semester following the excused absence) with the instructor's pre cedure al ? 
mining Credit/No Credit (minimum grade of 65 required for J.D. candidal 4) 
for LL.M. candidates) or (2) having the grade / (Incomplete) entered on! ade L 
and taking the next regularly scheduled examination for a numerical 8“ i 
examination may not be taken after exclusion for low scholarship yil 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled P sinat 
be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limited to thes 


provided for in the preceding paragraph -an ana who, 
A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination io in. 
candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examine j ad 


subject may petition the Sch« Jarship Committee, which may authorize > a 

as the circumstances require „dun pss! j 
If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be recordec s obia? 

student has been excused from the examination as provided above Of ^ 

the Dean’s permission to drop the course 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION eg 
Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to courses i on 
given on a Credit/No Credit basis, 6 semester hours of elective COU 
Credit/No Credit basis; a grade of Credit will be recorded if the cou 
torily completed with a grade of 65 or better. The Credit/No Credit OF it 
elected for only one course during a semester or summer session The griday %! 
an election of Credit/No Credit in an elective graded course will be the es S f 
third week of a semester, the Friday of the third week of a six-week UT ail 
or the Friday of the third week of a 13-week summer session. An und wht 
to take an examination in a course or failure to submit a required a iu 
will result in the recording of a grade of 45 for a course taken on à em i 
basis . including Law NO 
No student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses GN a credit 
and other courses regularly given on a Credit/No Credit basis) On ¢ 
Credit basis 


„ce WOM et 
ne wa 
ree l5 
rion I c 
pe“ agree 


REGULATIONS 


Students are 


Ises advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
SES on 


In the opinion of the faculty, a student's 


Tenia] t y attached to grades by educational institutions and employers, be detri- 
Ot t ) 


GRADES 


he student’s career in the legal profession 


cellent ven in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades = f lk ría ia 
ius 5-84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory 55—64, D, Poor : : s ! ua 
46 Spe uation; 45—54, F, Failure. In Law courses 220, 1-22, 323, 342, 343, 
1295, 399, 459, 479. 509, 579, 593, and 620 grades are CR, Credit (minimum 
220 2 required for J.D. candidates, 75 for LL.M. candidates); NC, Nod. b 
e E Brade of H (Honors) may be earned for work of exc ellent quality i 
"AO has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled examination is 
a Stade of J, Inc mplete. See Examinations (above) for grade upon failure 
a examination. Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has been 
and credit given. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not represent 
ID. k and adv ersely affect a student's cumulative average. o " 
Tades b and M.Comp.L. candidates for grades below 55 or to LL M cand k ate 
ding OW 65. No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been 
Tetic E" Center or disclosed to a student unless there has been an error in 
tu “tified in writing as such by the instructor. Za nce MER 
fro, ent who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the right to retake thecqurse 
a the same or a different instructor, but only within the t academic 
Be 965 not apply to post-J.D. students.) The grade received in the retaken 
aa atered into the student's record in addition to the or iginal grade and 


; average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken while 
for a particular degree 


Bb vi: JBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 
“ang; 
" dates foy the 


- Degree of Juris Doctor—A student whose cumulative average 
“any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be put on probation 
fails to raise the cumulative average to 65.0 at the end of the next 

ent will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester 


i 7 ; : I > ` P in 
"d She petitions for and receives the permission of the Scholarship 


wn St x 
Vill ta 


ag Whose Cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 64.0 
Ns ^ Permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless the studeni 
ceives the permission of the Scholarship Committee to register. 
.... Ofails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than one rani , 
meester s "od of law study will not be permitted to register for any succeed 
te Sc og, graduate unless the student petitions for and receives the permission 
i arship C af 
Ni P who isnot penam gister ler the foregoing provisions will be 
Tey: "ed ag not permitted to register undert s oreg gf ipee 
mer of the beginning of the semester for which he or she was ineligible 
ty 
ited Who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will ses z 
? Tegister for the next semester are entitled to withdraw from scho 


NATIONAL LAW CENTEI 


and to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the semester or to compl 
work for which thev are registered jet? 

Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement: if the student c" ru 
strate that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond his or her com i 
that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite ike y" 
success, that student may be readmitted subject to such conditions 9 
imposed by the Scholarship Committee : 

Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to complete thé 
semesters of law study before being denied permission to register for a su% 
semester 


Y 
Ù 


fis 
eo 


(id 
1 e ó mê 
For this purpose the term “semester” includes a session of the sum ager 


~ og MISI. 
Candidates for Master's and Doctoral Degrees—A candidate for 4! TU 


| " che faculty ^g 
doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactorv in the « pinion of the fac igi 


ti 

into consideration the requirements and standards for the degree, may; by ga , 
the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for which the @ 
currently registered ee Mi 

A cumulative average of 78 is required for the Master of Laws deg" sud 
cumulative average of 65 for the Master of ( omparative Law degree evil" 
whose cumulative average falls below the required minimum at any pn pe 
ineligible for continuation in the program without the permission ^: ye 
Such a student will not be permitted to register for any succeeding seme Bost p 


) the student petitions for and receives the permission of the Dean or tl 
Graduate Studies . catis 
Unclassified Students—An unclassified student whi ,se work is nO ren 
may be excluded at the end of the semester for which the student ® 
registered 


ao | 
n 
i! 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT m 
j desifif? o 
na erect Lt 


Students planning to attend summer sessions at other law schools 4 
use the credit t ward their Juris Doctor program at the Law Center m e couf 
the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. Students may not "i e 
in summer sessions at other law schools in this vicinitv if the same coU 
given during the summer sessions at the National Law Center. In no Ven night 
be given for unsatisfactory work or be recognized in excess of that whit otha 
obtained in a similar period in this program. Students who register at work 
school must provide the Dean with an official transcript of thet 
promptly on its completion 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD of 


opt 
f ihe studeo 
ed fof € 


Otficial transcripts of student records will be issued on request hate 
"P "har? 

former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is € 

transcript 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


gree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one sem seul 
student breaks registration and must be readmitted (see Readmiss ^ se 
readmitted student is required to satisfy the curriculum requirem 

the time of readmission 


REGULATIONS 


IREMENTS 


b > awarded in February, May, and September 
$ *Iécomm 


ended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have met the 
requirements of the National Law Center; completed satisfactorily the 
‘Ship, Curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for 
'€ student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University 


ion is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which 


An Application for Graduation must be filed by the 
( alendar (pages 5-6) during the last semester or peregra 
me E: Y€ final year. Students completing degree — M irs rA 
id they |, Will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) Sey er a 
"ey have completed all degree requirements and have applied for 
“S à part of registration for the summer sessions. If they wish, such 

; partic ipate in the Winter Convocation 


DISH( ONESTY 
'ersi 


lines ^Y Community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 
Es of 


academic behavior. All members of the community are expected to 


ty and competence in their academic work. Inc ming students have a 


Ki Nes 
Te 
ed SPonsibili 


ty to acquaint themselves with, and make use of, all proper 
M. tes for doing research, writing papers, and taking examinations 
“ade LES of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the meom 
tin a) Xedures and held responsible for applying them Deliberate fai Bre to 
"A Tdance with such procedures will be considered academic dishone vid 
x muni, nic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense — the 
* and will be prosecuted through the proper University channels 


fot 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obté ined 


y 

following offices: all department chairmen. all a ademic deans and the V 
lent for Academic Affairs 

- , TION 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATIO 

fj 

| , , 2 scitu 

The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 19 í applies to IP 


mai in 
policies governing access to and release of student education records ni i 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The 


, i nis 
complies with this statute, which states. in part, that such institutions 
m; 
l. afford students access to education records directly related to the jg 


s 
) cor 


2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such re 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappri priate nfo "i 

3. receive the student's written consent bore e asing informatio T1 | 

her education records to persons outside the University, excep! E 


jshe 
rectory information as indicated hn bi w. Information may be f furn en 
ificatió! 


OI 


rupes S parents without such written consent only upon certi 
> student's financial de vinee ncy; and 
í sita with a judicial order or lawfully issued s ubpoena to releas: 
dent's record, notifying the st tudent of this action 
d ' University will release the following directory information pri ur 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next % 


de i 
of: ibaa school, college, or division of enrollment: field of study: " " 
yf jr 
earned; degrees earned; honors received participation in organizatic eg? 


ities chartered or ote 'rwise established by the University (including inte"; a w 
ithletics); and hei ight and weight of members of athletic teams. A stu” ju 

d es not wish such directory information released must file written node vs 

effect in the Office of the Registr: ir at the beginning of e ach semester © 

of enrollment 


or 
jent i 
Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of stu“ 
tion may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES f 


wO 


sht to ML pen 
The University and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the pA orce " e 

i } 
change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go in 
ever the proper authorities may determine | 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


f 
nO 
patio ^, 
infor! en 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals materi ain c ua 
an application for admission, registration form, or any other U nive sjigible (€ (ex 
I us 
the student's registration may be canceled and the student will be in 


by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent re gistration. , student po 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any ' e stude 

the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest O 

the University, the University Administration deems it advisable | 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


jc 
„ithout not 


ms W 
The right is reserved by the University to make chz anges in progra 
whenever circumstances warrant such chá inges 
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NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


dist 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community centen fo 
services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities fOr Í 
faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides the set! o 
variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, the def ni 
offering course work in the performing arts, and other student and faculty © es 
tions. The Center Governing Board, representing varied segments of the U fii 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functi ning of the Cen a6 
Board works closely with the full-time staff in the devel pment of proce 
policies that provide a framework for the Center's operation 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


«hi 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 908 New Hat | 
Ave., N.W. The Service is scheduled to move to the new Burns building ®™ | 
October 1988 i ys | 
The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, 4n Pw | 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical prob int 
are cost-free and may be either arranged by appointment or, during cet ia | 
secured on a walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests may be perfor ude, 
Health Service lab at cost, many common medications are stocked tO T^ he w 
prescriptions, and allergy shots and immunizations are administere pe Ta 
nurse for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the Health Servi* I 
students with mental health concerns NW pe? 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the out Unit. 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room Of the fees” | 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only af ; 
the responsibility of the student ry tO «t. 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the Univers i p gr 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off camp dents" 
and the Continuing Engineering Education Pri gram are not eligible. -— ude” 
so desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but k geri 
will be responsible for all fees « harged. The bills incurred from * abo 
rendered outside ofthe Student Health Service (for example, x-ray wor spans i 
work, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the re | 
of the student 


ý 


Health and Accident Insurance „ean 


insu 4 

ant ins uj 

T 7 ; acc de nt resl 
The University has arranged for and endorsed group health and acc! ert 


„r coverage: un 0 
on an elective basis, for those students who do not have other cove f the pe 
students should contact the Student Health Service or Office ‘ 

Students 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


0 
5 ent 
employ " yl 


dena ale | 


e 
A student taking more than 10 semester hours must limit outsid ve 
irs ir) 


not more than 20 hours (see Academic Work Load, page 36). It 1$ urg: 
time students refrain from engaging in outside employment du! 
Although work in some special areas may contribute to the learning: ade 
of the student, as a general rule it will c mpete with time needed e 

and preparation, which are at the heart of a good legal educatio" 


ua 


STUDENT SERVICES 


ELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 


r Development Office provides a full range of services to support the 

Cision making process. Students, graduates, and prospective empk — 

hrough a variety of programs, including systems of job-vacancy advertis- 

Sletters of c urrent career inf rmation; individual and group counseling on 

Préparation interviewing skills development, and job-search strategy; a 

cs source library ; and forums and panel presentations covering legal career 
as Well 1 

tar A 


as employment options i ie d 
ampus interview ing program is organized in the fall of each ac ademic 
, Cable Prospective employers to interview second-year students for sum- 
Poep and third- and f urth-year students and LL.M —M922€ 
E. ded “ns. In 1987, the 395 participating employers representec 39 SENE 
ds, agg private [aw firms, legal services offices, corporations, government agen 
ng firms, and District Attorney's offices * 
iw € fall of 1987, the Career Devel »pment Office conducted regional off 
! Tvi > "10 
an i Viewing programs in New York Citv, Boston, Philade Due CODE 
Ooper > LOS Angeles, Miami, and Dallas (the latter two programs were o ered 
iem ration With the Georgetown University Law Center) These Lis ar 
fin "ted the campus interviewing process by providing students exposure te 
pad “rganizations that did not interview on the George Washington 
y Campus 


San 
in 


On to the structured interviewing programs offered during the fall, the 
ig 1 - re or > ntact 
Oxim, ODment Office organizes other options for employer/student c 


lately 116 employers who were unable to interview on the Ge eus 
lect E University campus requested that the Career Development ga 
Y ames for their review and fi llow-up. Other empl )yers reque stec a 
Siti act them directly Through this process, 250 summer positions < 
988 graduates were listed ‘ . 
al Law Center is a member of the Consortium of Washington, — 1 
«y ar Y in lols, which sponsors the Public Service/Public Interest vri ha 
BR ler the Spring semester. During the past year, 38 organizatic E: 4 ` fice 
Niep Ment agencies, public interest organizations, and legal services of e 
d T Students for specific job openings. The Consortium also sponsors a 
€ intervie 
3 b such E 


“609 er and variety of legal M 
Fg graduating class wishing to locate employment within a 
This year's response from employers was so vigorous that t ne 
M one to two full days of interviewing. A total of 60 firmis 
t th days. Invitations were mailed to all law firms with 30 or fewer 

Y D.C. metropolitan area ; 
y dn Devel pment Office publishes a newsletter, Noteworthy, peat 
ines p- Students to keep them informed of upcoming prc iat. I H T: 
niera] Career news, trends in hiring, bar examination rule c 1a = 2 
inent information. The Office also distributes to alumni the Gradu 
tities Newsletter, which advertises current job openings of local anc 


Portyy 
iere i > Career e nt 
terest that are concurrently advertised in the Career Developme 
ry 


Te Libra 


«i 
the Career Development Office conducts a sul 


previous year raduates. Responses from 325 membe rs of the 1987 go aiii 
class showed 63 in private prac tice, 15% in government (inc iuding thet i! 
8% in judicial clerkships, 696 in business and industry, 1% in legal sem d | 
public interest, and 796 in other positions. The highest concentr: ion offi 
(5396) is in the Middle Atlantic region, which includes Delaware, the 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. New York, New Jersey? 
sylvania are home to 1696, and 596 are located in the New England states: D. 
and the East North Central states atti 


Coast states (and Hawaii) drew ‘ 


A ` t 
Small percentages went to a number of other states and fi reign coun 


VETERANS BENEFITS 


The veterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 19/9 jj 
assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows d 
of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that may arise" am 
ing their benefits. This office also processes cer rtifi ation of e rol 
dance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances Wi 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or depen e 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting? ana 
to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruct 
issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth re quirements toP “id f 
before certification of enr lime (nt can be m to the Veterans eL 
which includes other information of general interest. The Veterans AC dmi 
is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20421 


DISABLED STUDENT SERVICES v 
tate 

The Director of Disabled Student Services coordinates advising, ong oe 

special services that address the needs of disabled students. The mu 

> University com 


serves as a central point of contact from which tl 
esoure 


obtain information and assistance in serving disable d students. A P 
maintained in the office is available for general use ye int 
I 


i mc 
In addition to coordinating a program of general assistance to PF 


oC 
Unive rsity © 


those 


4, NW 
Hall, 2121 I Swe 


tion of disabled students as fully as possible into the life of the 
nity, the Director administers re ading and sign language service» lor 
visu: al and auditory handicaps 

The office is located on the fourth floor of Rice 


M 
s 
XH 


| X IESE g ray, 
| eel ar nl et eat aU M Od i v 


ID COURSE SELECTION 


One Of the Ta 

Oferi 3 Breat strengths of the National Law Center is the diversity of its course 

sts nd the f xibility it offers students to design their programs to fit their 

P student r plans. Every spring a series of counseling sessions is held to 

sis ch à with an overview of course offerings in various areas of the law 

ls also Im in selecting courses and defining their career objectives Stu- 

< ition, the C. Consult members of the faculty for course and career planning In 

tegardi - Development Office provides a central storehouse of informa- 
Vhile th ng many types of legal careers 

x Dosurc o iculum after the first year is largely elective, the faculty believes 

an y reco, to certain course work is important. Consequently, the faculty 

27) MN mmends that all students take Administrative Law (342), Corporations 

, In iti n—Federal Income (420), and Trusts and Estates I (390) 
Mud AS the faculty believes that a generalist J.D. program would normally 
w Prior * Of the fi lowing courses and recommends that students take most of 
(33g y Sraduatic N: Conflict of Laws (440), Federal Antitrust Law (452), Labor 
Bil. edies (380), and one or more f the following: C mmer al Paper, 
4). » and Banking (372), Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (378), and 
m 46S Financing (370) 

Mbered s enter s broad offering of elective courses is listed below. Courses 
"Year Sian above are generally more advanced but are open to second- and 
ear Stuc EL. who have taken the prerequisite courses. Both second- and 

in S may take more than one such course with the permission of the 

On 
* 497° the Courses Offering clinical work are: Law 414, 460, 483, 492, 493, 495, 
hye € Cours. and 596 
Ies the SS Of instruction listed below are subject to change. The University 
Bp right to withdraw any course announced. 
E RSES AND SEMINARS (300-499) 
à tacts (49 Government Commercial Paper, Check Collection, 
; Strative E _ and Banking (372) 
lY (38€ aw (342) Community Property/Marital Property 
Y an M (394) 
Gi, Legat po Ships (322) Comparative Law (438) 
3) ™ "story (Seminar) Computers and the Law (468) 
Conflict of Laws (440) 
Constitutional Law (Seminar) (350) 
anning o Corporations (325) — ——€ 
jw. S (334) Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (378) 
u ee (492) Current Decisions ( 364) 
Environmental Law Current Problems in Land Use 
à Studies . Management Controls (Seminar) 
live Ban, Urban Law (497) (403) 
lation Baining and Labor Disabled People and the Law (482) 
340) Domestic Relations (434) 


NATIONAL 


LAW CENTER 


Drugs and the Law (Seminar) (474) 
Environmental Law I (410) 
Environmental Law II (411) 
Estate Planning (Seminar) (395) 
Federal Antitrust Laws (452) 
Federal Jurisdiction (300) 
Government Contracts (Seminar) 
(490) 
Government Contracts (486) 
Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (491) 
Government Procurement Law (487) 
Immigration Law (360) 
Insurance (382) 
International Business Transactions, 
Legal Aspects of (446) 
International Law and World Order 
(444) 
Introduction to International 
Economic Law (445) 
Journal of International Law (366) 
Jurisprudence (442) 
Labor Law (338) 
Land Development Law (408) 
Land Use Administrative Process 
(404) 
Law and Accounting (324) 
Law and Criminology I (478) 
Law and Criminology II (479) 
Law and Medicine (472) 
Law and Psychiatry (Seminar) (437) 
Law and the Deaf Clinical Education 
Activities (483) 
Law, Science, and Technology 
(Seminar) (475) 
Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council (496) 
Law Students in Court (495) 
Legal Activism (498) 
Legal Aid (493) 


Legal Aspects of Intern: tional 
Business Transactions (449 

Legal Writing (314) 

Legislation (362) 

Local Government Law (409) 

Mediation (303) miii) 

Ihe Modern Corporation (Sem! 
(336) . (498 

Modern Real Estate Transaction © 

Moot Court (312) 

Patent Law (464) 

Patent Office Practice (460) — ont 

Performance of Gove ment 
(488) veo [AN 

Planning, Zoning, and Land use! 
(402) 60 

Problems of the Consumer e 

Products Liability (454) 352) 

Public Policy and Mass Media Gi 

Regulation of Securities Mà arke 

Remedies (380) 

Sales and Sales Financing (3 

Securities Regulation (32 26) 

Taxation—Federal Estate 4n* 
(422) ?0) 

Taxation— Federal Income (42 

Taxation—Federal Income, dess 
Corporations and Share 
(424) 

Taxation— Partnerships 
Subchapter S (426) 

Trial Advocacy (31 1) 

Trial Practice Court (302) 

Trusts and Estates I (390) 

Trusts and Estates II (391) S 

Unfair Trade Practices (4997 , , ode! 


; worlc | 
United Nations Law anc Y | 


(447) P (443) 
U.S. Foreign Relations L2 


$ á) 
Women and the Law ( (48 


jO 


and 


ADVANCED COURSES AND SEMINARS (NUMBERED 500-699) 


Accounting Aspects of Federal Income 


Taxation (573) 
Chemical Patent Practice (553) 
Chinese Law (570) 
Communications Law (572) 
Comparative Environmental Law 
(551) 
Control of Toxic and Hazardous 
Substances (548) 


j 
a 
Copyright Law (559) scientist 
Crime Lab, the Forensk- >) 
the Criminal Lawyer | 
Energy (549) (5 
Environmental Pl 1 and 
Equal Employment € “a 
Litigation (527) ini ii 
jortu 
: qual Employment Opps 


(50€ 


Food and Drug Law 


Clinica] Studies (596) 
are Delivery Systems 
mo (508) 
^a Xation of Foreign Business 
nein (583) 
Vent Studies (597 
Inion Affairs (522) 


a ior 
Co al Humanitz irian Law of 
cion C 


Mernati 
lor 
(565) lal Law of Human Rights 


Ing 
tna 
anal Law of the Sea (567) 
xr Lig lal Negotiati ms (571) 
labor p eation Seminar (526) 
(521) lations in the Fe 
bor « Y 
lay a Standards , 520) 
Wof Economics (502) 
la, ^ Timin 
: Z 
3l p. ` ^ 
Search 


ral Service 


al Corrections ( 

tate Financing (538) 
and Writing (Foreign 
: 1920-6 21) 

: rafting (591) 

SOurces Law (546) 


C 
“ncepts and Techniques 


dk, 
ay, NOW how L icensing (552) 
“vanced Topics (554) 


S Catch Justice 
) 


aw (Seminar) (344) 
ractices and 


Pr 8) 
actice and Procedure 


gic Stability 


'edu > 
re (Seminar) ( 310) 
-gislati on (359) 
Dor Law ( (Seminar) 


Tact ice (s 
pone 
and Bene 
ights 
Ment 


\seminar) (534) 
Taxation of Trusts, 
ficiaries (585) 
and Liberties (358) 
al Relations | (541) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Practical Economics for Lawyers (500) 

Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(501) 

Research in Patent, Trademark, and 
Copyright Law (555) 

Research in Public Law (598) 

Soviet Law (569) 

Survey of the Secondary 
Market (539) 

Tax Practice and Procedure Seminar 
(588) 

Income Taxation of Property 
Transactions (584) 

Taxation—Deferred Compensation I 
(586) 

Taxation 
(587) 

Taxation 
(5/3) 


Mortgage 


Deferred Compensation II 
-Exempt Organizations 
Taxation—Real Estate and Income 

579) 
Taxation—Special Corporation 
Problems (577) 
Taxation—State and Local (581) 
Thesis (599—600) 
U.S. Regulation of International Trade 
(505) 
se and Control of Nuclear Energy 
(550) 
Water Resources Law (543) 


International and Comparative Patent 
Law (558) 

International Civil Litigation 
(449) 

International Law (Seminar) (448) 

Labor Law (Seminar) (341) 

Law of Congress and the Presidency 
(Seminar) (347) 

Law of Privacy (469) 

The Legal Process (320) 

Medicine for Lawyers (470) 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (415) 

Police and the Community (480) 

Public-Sector Labor Law (Seminar) 
(529) 

Regulated Industries (345) 

Regulation of Investment Advisers and 
Investment Companies (507) 

Securities Aspects of Corporate 
Finance (327) 


NATIONAL LAW CENT 


" ple! 

laxation— Principles of Charit? 
eem. (582) 

Trade Regulation (Se minar) (897 


l'axation—Oil and Gas (580) i S Trade mark Law (560) 


Special Problems of Tax Policy 
(Seminar) (428) 
Statistics and the Law (503) 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


he courses of instruction are described below. The number of hours d i 
given for the satisfactorv completion of a course is indi ated in parenther 4o 
the name of the course. Thus, an academic-vear course with two houls* edit” 
each semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course with two hours 9 a 
marked (2 riod 
In most courses, a final examination is held dut ing the examiné tion pé íi "Té 
the grade in the course is determined i n large part by that examinatio! 
courses are marked “Examination lieu 
Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in 
€xamination are marked “Research Paper.” The satisfactory completion 0 
paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal tory con 
tl 


"DA i 


ment for the J.D. degree «m e hot 

Courses marked "Problem Assignments, Writin g Assignments, dic ie? 
gn i 

Examination," “Choice of Paper or Examination,” or “Clinical Work ! tur 


nature of the method planned by the instructor for dete rmining in tJ? i rt 
grade to be given for the course. Onlv research papers qualify for the Leg 
curriculum requirement for the J.D. de gree y ^. 
Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire mors 
afternoon. Evening classes be ay at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for Y^ L^ 
evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for 9 á 
may be held in the evening he course 
A designation at the end of a course description indicates whether the” sions 


ses: "a 

wes duled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or in the summi num ne 

yle- N 

also usually whether it will meet in t van day or evening. When a dou ‘pedule ed (0! 
course is designated “Academic year, > first half of the course is SC 


offered in the fall, the second half in d spring 
REQUIRED COURSES 


203-4 Contracts I-II (3-3 day) 
) 


(4-2 evening) "patie | 
E remedies of contracting parties, including damages in € ct acts ¢ " 
tract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in t rake, Yo 
and terminating contractual rights, including offer and acceptance, -— : fici of 
of proof; function of consideration; conditions; assignments; third-pé xe wi 
effect of changed circumstances; protection of the client's interes Pafism 
threat of breach by the other party. Em phasis on problems of an? pers ; 
adversary method. (Examination) (Academic vear—day and even t sirul” 
207 Torts (4) Seidelson, Banzhaf, a sed 
Reitze, ce, UP. id 
Liability for harm to person or pop Intentional torts, negli fal x 
products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion of ibility 
other basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; effects of d | 
problems under Federal Tort Claims Act. (Examination) (Fall--c^ } 


211 Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, ' 


£ 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historic il back 


SV, 
estates and conveyancing types of estates, dower and curte 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ini mship concurrent estates, future interest at common law and after the Statute of 
Ses 


recor, 


introduction to modern conveyancing—the il estate contract, the deed, the 


ling system, r 10ds of title assuran (Examination) (Spring—day and 
evening) 


Constitutional Law I Barron, Park, Cheh, Dienes, Nolan 


(Federal Systems) (3) 


B r 
rasic principles of American constitutional law, with a focus on governmental powers 


a > 
nd the role of the Supreme Court in interpreting and enforcing constitutional norms 


The à 
he nature and sc ype of judic ial review. The case and controversy requirement and 


Othe 

^ r limitations on constitutior ljudication. Powers of the president and Congress 
the seperation of powers doctrine. Relati nship of the national government to state 
J T s ~ s x 
Bovernments and principles of federalism. The state action doctrine. (Examina 
t 

On) (Spring—day; fall—evenir 

C ni 

“Onstitutional Law II (3) Barron, Park, Cheh, Dienes, Nolan, Zacharias 


Indi 
dividual r ights and liberties in the American constitutional scheme and the different 
judicial me 


Privileg 
ivileges and immunities of national itizenship, due process of law, equal protection 
guarantees 


thods of reconciling majoritarian governance with individual freedom 


freedom of expression and of religion, rights of privacy and association 
amination) (Fall—day; spring—evening 


Criminal Law (3) Starrs, Robinson, Sirulnik, Caplan, Craver, Sonenshein 
AN overview of the criminal justice system; dimensions of the problem of crime and 
Boals of I 
and 
(ele 


enal sanctions. An examination of what conduct should be made criminal 
What sanctions should be applied. The theoretical anatomy of a criminal offense 
Ments of mens rea and actus reus), the general principles of criminal liability, and 
the various defenses. Special problems, such as conspiracy, inchoate crimes, causa 


tion 3 
a, insanity, and complicity, are subjected to detailed analysis. (Examina 


tion) (Fall 


day spring evening ) 
Crimi 

Timinal Procedure (3) Starrs, Robinson, Sirulnik, C. plan, Sonenshein 
Comp 
on Sur 
the cri 


rehensive presentation of major issues riminal process, with heavy reliance 
reme Court cases interpreting the constitution. The course proc eeds through 
Mal justice system, from first pe lice contact, search interrogation, and other 

gation, through the prosecution, preliminary proceedings, and trial. Problems 
ot federalism, the exclusionary rule, and sentencing. (Examination) (Fall and 


hj 
Pring—day; summer 1988) 


Vil Procedure I-II (3-3) Sharpe, Barron, T. Schwartz, Cheh, 
I: Raven-Hansen, Reitze, Trangsrud, J. Schwartz, Hoptman, Peterson 
fired, and practice of civil litigation. Analysis of the goals, values, costs, and 
and 2 of an evolving adversarial system of adjudication. Examination of the rules 
enfor Parey that govern the process by which substantive rights and duties are 
"à E d in our federal and state courts. Topics include the relationship of procedure 

tantive law, the proper reach of judicial authority, pleading, motions practice, 


JOir ie a " 
ider of parties and claims, class actions, pretrial discovery, trial by jury, remedies, 


)OSt-ftr 
Post-tria] procedure, appeals, claim and issue preclusion, an ative dispute 


Tes 
lution (Examination) (Academic year—day and evening) 


“a Research and Writing (2) Staff 
Speci li tion to use of a law library; research experience in primary, secondary, and 
Dac ized sources of law practice in proper legal citation form Instruction and 
^» oy in legal writing The grade H (Honors), CR (Credit), or NC (No Credit) is given 
NL oue For Honors, a student must do work of excellent quality. For Credit, a 
Will e must attain a minimum grade of 65. Failure to complete the work in this course 
result in a grade of 45. (Fall—day and evening) 
Moot Court (1) Staff 
Instructi ay? 
in the 
Order 


id experience in the writing and rewriting of an appellate court brief and 

argument of an appellate case. This course must be successfully completed in 

is p to earn credit for Law 220. The grade H (Honors), Cr (Credit), or NC (No Credit) 
Siven for this course. For Honors, a student must do work of excellent quality. 


xk 
» wor 
are the 
Credit, a student must attain a minimum grade of 65. Failure to complete 


this course will result in a grade of 45. (Spring—day and evening) m 
222 Professional Responsibility Cibinic, Green P 
and Ethics (2) Nolan, Sharpe, Johns, y | 
Required prior to graduation for a | students er tering in the fall 1983 sem 
thereafter. May be taken in the sec l, third, or fourth years Ethical P aei 
involved in civil and criminal co inseling and litigation. Codes of Profession (p 
sibility and legal discipline: roles « ff bar assoc iati Óns and courts (Examination 
and spring)—dav and evening; summer 1988) vl 
| fone ‘hechten * 
| 232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Schee jfi 
Preparation and present of evidence, incl iding proof of writings: a opi 
and examination of witnesses with en phasis on impeachment; privile" e 
testimony; determination of relevancy: de monstrative, exper imental, "A even 
dence; application of the hearsay rule. (Examinatit n) (Spring—day ai 
summer 1988 
ELECTIVE COURSES l 
js fU 
300 Federal Jurisdiction (3) Barron, Raven-Hansen, Te 
Hoptman, Peterson, Bro isd 
Relationship of federal courts to Cor gress and to the states, through anat pini 
dealing with federal judicial functi ms (including problems of advis i new” 
standing to litigate, justiciability), federal questions in federal cc uris, fedem i » 
state court decisions (including relation between state and federal subst pi? 
procedural problems ir exercising review, application of law tc 
tion) (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) w partc 
302 Trial Practice Court (2) Pryor, Ryan, Steva < In^ 
Jambx rsky, Jackson, win urs. 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tec hniques, pre-trial and courtroom procedur yish is | 
to federal rules. Students may repeat this course once for credit i on wh | 
semester hours, including Law 218 Prerequisite or concurrent registi spring 
The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fats 
evening) d 5 v 
303 Mediation (2) compat 
Consideration of the growing use of mediation to resolve disputes us areas 
mediation with other forms of dispute resolution; applicability to various ate 


tici". 
law, inc luding family, criminal, env ironmental, and civil rights Students P wit ^ 
simulated disputes, both in and outside « lass, designed to familiar ions! i, 
process of mediation and to raise a number of practical and ethical 2 reperi na 
applications. Students keep short journal entries describing theif ing a pari 
mediators or disputants and write a 10-20 page paper either em medial 
application of mediation or disc ussing legal or ethical questions involv 
Enrollment limited to 24 (Fall—day) 


se 

304 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) « The cour t) 
» process pa 

Study through text and an examination of the appellate proce (Research P ; 

centered around the discussion of a series of fundamental concept bins?” 

» 

ID : 1 1 “PEAR F „Judin 

| 307 Seminar: Administration of Criminal Justice (2) ation, ind ast 


Group study of current problems in criminal law and its admins of Oa 
| recent developments in preventive detention, standards of esito and dr | 
| counsel representation, « apital punishment, the permissibility, pron in and ae Í 
of legal effi rts to control life-style choices such as nonmarital sed to prep a 
topics of interest to members of the seminar. Students will be expected se 
analytic paper and two « ritiques of papers of others. Enrollment 
paper) | 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


308 Advanced Civil Procedure: € omplex Litigation (3) Trangsrud 
& mplex civi] litigation in the federal courts, modern class actions, and the use of the 
Injunction as a tool for institutional reform and the implementation of public policy 
Emphasis on one or more of the following topics: modern injunction theory alterna 
tive procedures for managing complex public and private litigation; the issues of 
l'épresentation, class conflicts, and judicial supervision of plaintiff and defendant class 
actions; the role of juries, magistrates, and masters in c ymplex cases; government by 
injunction in free speech cases and in reform of public schools, hospitals, and 
Prisons; and the use of the contempt sanction. (Examination) 


Seminar: Civil Procedure (2 Hoptman 
Study of specific problems in civil procedure. Topics will vary. The topic will be 


lounced each year prior to registration. (Research paper) 


Trial Advocacy (3 Mauet, Zacharias 
Pretrial and trial techniques with emphasis on procedural, evidentiary, tac tical, and 
ethical problems experienced by trial lawyers in actual cases Complaint drafting, 
Pretrial motic ms, depositions and other discovery methods, preparation of witnesses, 
"ry selection, the use of experts, direct and cross-examination, introduction of 
documents courtroom techniques, and opening and closing arguments. Rc le playing 
‘n Simulated courtroom situations requisite: Law 232. (Short papers and exer 


cise 1 
tses) (Fall —day and evening; spring—day) 


Moot Court (1 or 2) 


Satisfactory participation in an upper-class competition results in one hour of aca- 


demic Credit. Finalists in an upper-class competition receive two hours of academic 
Credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and 
Spring) 


Legal Writing (1 or 2) Stati 
. Paration of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time member of the 
faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the work required for the 
'opic selected justifies one or two semester hours of credit. If elected for one hour of 
Credit, this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing requirement for the 
gree Approval of the faculry member is required prior to registration. See recom- 
mended guidelines under Regulations, Research Papers. (Research Paper) ( Fall and 


Spr: 
Pring—as arranged; summer) 


pemninar: American Legal History (2) Wilmarth 

hilosophic al and historical roots of the American Constitution, with consideration of 
^ Writings of Locke, Hobbes, and Montesquieu; the natural law and social contract 
» Yeories; and the application of these concepts in the debates surr« yunding the drafting 
nd ratification of the Constitution. The degree to which these concepts have been 
reflected in decisions of the Supreme Court, with primary focus on the Marshall Court 

ut Consideration also of more recent decisions oice of two short papers or 


"Xamination or one k mg paper that can satisfy research paper requirement.) 
(Fall—qay ) 


Legal Process (3) Robinson, Levine 
eee” legal institutions and their interrelatic mships and m rem ion stt 
inel: in the context of specific problems commonly faced by pr ivate e nts s 
intern lawyers, legislators, courts, and administrative agencies Issues of stan 
Pretation, the roles of courts in making new law, and the allocation of functions 
tween courts, administrative agencies, legislatures, and private decision makers 
Xa Mination) 


Age / i > Sc or 
Bency and Partnerships (2) - arpe, Schiller 
torts, scope of 


€ ment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employe 
ployment, and independent contractors; agents’ authority and apparent authority 


Og : wr 
Contract for their principals, ratification; nonprofit associations; the formation, 
Operation amination) 


( all 1. EERHM ) X par T ps limited I artnerships ( 
(Fall a ( irtnersni ) 
aday 


and evening) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


32 Taub | 
24 Law and Accounting (2) CibiniG, | 


Study of fundamental acc untinj 


| r - 
principles with emphasis on « orporatiof *. 


el 
ing; legal | accounting implications of specific items in financial st 
t x ca 
corporations; inventory adjustments corporate transactions, distributions 
ts. Sr j bd bs ng 
nts. Strongly recommended for students whi have had no accounting 


ination and Problem As 


gnments ) Fall—evening ) 


“hell 

325 Corporations (4) Green, Solomon, Pal i 

Wilmarth, Painten sont 

Corporate law, wit! emphasis on operations and finan« ing of corpor: ations eit 

corporations, actiot porate directors, officers, shareholders Conto i (o 
Directors' and shareholders' duties of care and loyalty, insiders' transactions! 


„ate dist 
of the corporation. Derivative suits kin chius dividends, corporate dis 


(Examination) (Fall—day and ever ing; spring—day) 


326 Securities Regulation (3) 


The basic course in the study of { 


state laws governing 


listribution, and trading of se urities. Focus on federal laws and 


articular the Securities Act of 1933 


> Securities Exchange Act of 
enforcement of these laws by the SE( and private parties. (I xamination) 
spring—evening 


327 Securities Tue of Corporate Finance (2) s i 


Federal : state 


offers... 

regulation of securities transactions, such as tender inc dud 
tS, 
regulators of investment companies, and new types of securities marke I pape 


d » search 
the options and futures markets. Prerequisite Law 325 and 326. (Rese = 


328 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) d 
Operatior 


titiy 
t over-the-counter and exchan ge markets, including Sm eat 
10polistic practices in each market: relations} tip of antitrust me Le: x67 
regulatic ms to concept of a free and 
third market ir provi 


ana 


g competitive element in market: < cares i 
f ' ne ) 

tages of a fragmented market; minimum fee structure; rebates and , aval abili" ] 

merc handising of se curities and financial soundness of industry; use ane * ill exa 


wi "y 
economic data in evaluating perlormance of marketplace. The se minar polit 


s, al 

matters — ly of interest to graduate law students lawvers, economists, 
scientists. (Take-home Examination) ( »pring—evening) cla* 

332 Banking Law I (3) pan 


"m l 
n "I. 
Federal rea eer in of the financial services industry especially com sure! 


a the 
Includes an analysis of the Federal D 'eposit Insurance Corporation S aller ror 

n ofits 
deposits, receiver, ar d liquidator of troubled banks: the role of the so e parte” 
Currency as the primary federal regulator of national banks, including d dem 
i I "Xxaminat nal f | adequa% ^, gysten 
function, bank examinations, analvsis of í bei loans, capita € 


ral Reser : yd 


cement of substantive federal legislation operation of the Fede ions SU" 
under the Bank Holding Company Act and tl it various substantive regula (consume 
Reg. B ihe credit opportunity Reg J (check collection), Reg Reg p (e 
leasing), Reg Q (deposit rate regulation) Reg. O (insider loan limits), on and 


-egulall eh 
tronic funds transfer), and I Reg. Z (truth in le nding); geographic dereg t det 


i juc 
s proc |! 
trend toward interstate bankir 1g; and an analysis of financial service Prion ) 
in 
ulation and unification of the industry ak ing functional lines. (Exam 
day) ast 


333 Banking Law II ( RB m 
Bank holding c mpanies; activities closely related to banking under FR nies 5 and » 
outer limits of the business of bankin g; banks, bank holding comp rol » ^ 
securities laws; savings and loan holc ling companies; Change in pae tion 4 a 
FDIC and the troubled bank; bank liquidation and purchase 4 and assu! a” rnat 
ments; federal deposit insurance; the FDIC as receiver of a failed bam ad, dx 
banking, including foreign banks in the 1 nited States, U.S. banks 4 pte day 
bank regulation of American bar iks abroad. (Examination) (Spring- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


33. 
"M Business Planning (2) Green, Flyer, Press, Cooney, Cohen, 
Block, Cirulnick, Painter, Kirby 
Integrate study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspects of the 
folk Wing: organization of a small corporation; organization of a public corporation; 
Stock dividends, re apitalization, and stock purchases, in the context of conflict be 
tween active stockholders of a closed c poration and the family of a deceased active 
Stockholder corporate liquidations; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divi 
sions of corporations Prerequisite: Law 325 and 420. Berkeley, Press— prerequisite 
Law 124: Flyer, Cirulnick prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law nroll 
m may be limited by the professor Berkeley, Green, Press, Flyer, Cirulnick, 
anter— (Problem Assignments); Block, Cohen, Kirby—(Examination) (Fall and 
Spring 


S 


day and evening; summer 1988) 


inar: The Modern Corporation (2) Solomon 
Analysis of the nature and role of the business corporation in the American and 
transnational political economy; evolution of the corporation and the political econ 
Pny impact of technological change on the corporation and the political economy 
reas ns for and « sequences of the growth of la ge corporate enterprises role of 
€ntrepreneurs in the political economy; relationship of corporations to the govern 


me 1 ; 
nt and other centers of power. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


labor Law (3) Rothschild, Craver 
law governing labor-management relations, organizations and representation of 
n lation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective bargaining 
"Breements, interunion and intra lations. (Examination) (Fall—day and 
Sening) 


Colle 


Coll Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Rothschild 
Q ective 


labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration through grievance 


>roced 

= “€dure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor disputes. Prerequisite: Law 

938, x 
(Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening) 


Seminar Labor Law (2) 


r | (R M 
up study of c jntemporary problems of labor law. Prerequisite: Law 338. (Research 
aper) 
Admin; 
Administrative Law (3) Park, Banzhaf, Barron, 
T. Schwartz, Raven-Hansen, J. Schwartz 
ie administrative process in executive and independent regulatory agencies; 
asis On judicial review. Formal and informal decision-making, investigation, 


Study oft 
emp} 


plar 
‘ning, and public administration functions of the agencies as related to their legal 


E nc to ee roles of lawyers in government and private practice Relationships ^. 
Broups . to the executive and legislative branches, to public and private interest 
(orti to the social, political, and economic aspects of various phik " phies of 

'ent regulation. Park and Banzhaf—(Examination)  (Fall—day; spring—day 


and eve 
d *vening: summer 1988) 
Bin. 5 
‘iministrative Law Seminar (2) en-Hansen 
J 
‘aa Study of specific problems in administrative law. Topics will vary. In the fall 
nim the course will focus on the Executive Branch. Prerequisite: Law 542 
Search Paper ) 
Regulate 
ubst 
Indus 


d Industries (2) Park, Schechte 
antive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopolies, licensed 
dude no subsidized industries, and safety regulation. Typical problems Il 
ehavi ^ role of intervenors, the impact of regulation upon management = mat = 
interag z the uses and abuses of economic evidence, the role of agenc — aem ^ 

Each os ncy planning and regulation, and the effects of judicial and ene reviev 
tern ident selects one industry and develops an insight into economic regulatk n - 
5 Of that industry's firms, market structure, growth and development, trade 


ASSO, 
“lations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) 


[j^ 


347 Seminar: Law of ( ongress and Dienes, Rave" 
the Presidency (2) 
A seminar study of the law governing the powers and relations of Cong? s 
Presidency and attendant separation of powers questions including exe T. 
dentiality and the congressional need for information, the President's leg» A 
presidential accountability, executive law enforcement supervision wiii sn 
uve branch, executive appointments and removals, the President's SUP* 


» ii 
reign policy, and the constitutional allocation of wg ar powers Intensive pre per? 


require and st ts are expected to prepare and present one analytic P% 
| two critiques of papers by others. Enrollment limited (Research Papet) si 

350 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) Cheh, Dienes, Nolan ^ 

Group study of conte rary problems in constitutional law: proc ess Oot 

litigatior proble of effectuating constitutional guarantees. Limite gn 
ment. Cheh, Dienes—(Research Paper or Examination): Nolan (Resear 
Fall lay ) 

352 Public Policy and Mass Media (2) Barron, Meses Po 
Institutional structure of mass media nd thei ) s; psycho” , " 
pects of mass communications; continuing ad iia = ‘mone Public in imer pea | 
the economic system, and techni logical devel pments; influence of ant eat 
exercise 1 by government, other institutions. an private group conflict 
freedom of speech o ^n 1 and other major c mmunity interes 

| relationships to the interests of dissident an 1 minority groups and the acces S Lf 
groups to the media. (Examination or A hPaper) ( Fall evening: sprif* y 

358 Individual Rights and Liberties (3) Dienst 
Principles of equality and d i€ process in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend e ig 
power of Congress to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment Focus on ini 

| liberties under the U.S. Constitution. First Amendme nt rights, particu rag 
and speech clauses. The right of association. Other personal rights in the "fiber 
Methodok of judges in deciding cases invo vin, g individual rights 4° ere 
particularly the “balancing t and the judges’ views of societal interests n) | 
site: Law 212. Park Examinat. n) Dier nes (Research Paper o r Examinatio® et 

359 Civil Fehes Legislation (3) vd 
Ex iation of federal legislation protecting individual rights and liberue yis 
II and judicial im] len ion of that legislation Remedi af 2 US 


42 
shts (68^. 


for the enforcement of federal constit or and statutory rig mira 
ooa < , 7, CC 
381985, 1985) and federal st: tutes prohibiti ia discriminarion KR fs 
> 1 [ 1 ol 
relations, voting, education, and federally funded programs (Examinat! Y. 
gri „nd 
- ; use 
360 Immigration Law (2) Ww", | 
Law and practice under the McCarran- Walter Act, involving questions © mig? 
f r MN) - 1 
tion, emigration, expatriation, nationality, and naturalization. Consulat » (pl 
d ralizatio rvi 1 Tal 7 atio 
and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department practice ( Examin: 
evening e 
ym 
en TH 
362 Legislation (2) Clark, Raven so 
> ler m 
| Legislative process and roles of parti ipants in the process operation of © " sa 


" 
proce M: 


Congress and state leg zislatures, includ ling fact finding, organizi ation, « 
advance 


tory interpretations en f 


iasized t provide foundation for more « 


(Examination) (Spring—day sol 
564 Current Decisions (1 or 2 per semester) fá Tw 
Vite t Ye y re 
Limited te members of the student staff of the Law Revieu A maximum e pip 
hours of credit may be earned in this c urse. The grade CR (( redit) OF 
| is given for this course Fall and spring—day and evening) f 
M 
|! 366 Journal of International Law (1 or 2 per semester) onal Lae E 
| imited t air f n , our 
| Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of Internal out 


| Economics. A maximum of 4 >r hours of credit may be ear 


370 


———————— E ED 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The grade CR (( redit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring 
as arranged) 


Sales and Sales Financing (2) Rothschild, Zubrow, Clark 
Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribution of goods, 
inc luding bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, and other documents of 
itle: particular attention to secured transactions and financing devices utilized in this 


Connection. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 


Commercial Paper, Check Collection, Rothschild, Zubrow, 
and Banking (2) Clark, Spanogle 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the Unifor 
Commerc ial Code ( heck collection: the system in theory as expressed in Article IV of 
the Unif rm Commercial Code and the system in practice; Fede al Reserve regula 
tions, Clear ing House agreements, and automation systems. The dual banking system, 
Work of the ( mptroller General and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems 
Concerning interest and the checkless society. (Examination)  (Fall—day and eve 
ning Spring—dav) 


Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (3) Cheh, Zubrow 
Creditors remedies and debtors’ protections under state law: writs of attachment, 
Birnishment and execution, ac quisitic n of liens and forced sales of property, self-help 
arrangements, and security agreements, Bankruptcy under federal law: who may file, 
the Creation and administration of the bankruptcy estate, powers of the trustee, 
discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for individuals under Chapter 13. (Examina 
tion) (Spring—day and evening) 

s (3) Cibinic, Nash, Park, Zubrow, Trangsrud, 

Sharpe, Poc 

Devel pn and use of judicial remedies that give relief for past or threatened 
injuries to interests of personalty and property. Remedial approaches include com 
Pensatory 
*quit 
reme 
rel 


and punitive damages, injunctions, unjust enrichment, constructive trusts, 


t 
: , ring 
able liens, tracing, subrogation and specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing 
dial « yptions in fraud, mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary 


ationships. Cibinic Sharpe—(Examination); Nash—(Problem Assignments) 
(Fall 


evening; sprit day) 

Insurance (2) Schill Pc 

A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, administrative 
and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its dangers. Insurance 
Marketing, insurable interest, subre gation, transfer of insurance benefits to non 


t : 
Policyholders, c werage and other insurance policy provisions, disposition of claims 


(Examinatic Àn) (Fall—evening; summer 1988) 

Admiralty (3) Sharpe 
nited States law of transportation by water (vessels, cargoes, services, and persons) 
Substantive maritime law procedures of resolving maritime disputes by litigation, 

arbitrati N, and administration. Legal aspects of processes such as planning shipping 
transactions anticipating disputes through contract, statute, and treaty; creating and 

“mending national and international shipping law; adjusting conflicts between courts 


ar s : —4day ) 
d advancing toward a uniform maritime law. (Examination) (Spring—day 


N Sts and Estates I-II (3) Chandler, Solomon, Sims, Johnston 
, Commercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law 390: essential elements 
and f 'rmalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation and alteration, 


r . > > "Ce: n 
UNS for c intest, limits on property owner s power to control, intestate successic 
Law 391 


pre blems 
390: Law 
390: fall 


` J i > interests 
dispositive provisions, common questions of construction, future ir T 
ru rere » ) Le 
, administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts Prerequisite se a 
211; to Law 391: Law 390. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (4 
day and evening; spring—day; Law 391 spring—day) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


394 Community Property/Marital Property (2 Oldham P 
Legal rules ar ' lanning considerations with respe to pro ron aa 
by married persons. Primary emphasis will be on > law of the eight @ 
property states, but special attention will also be given to the parallel probier 


ur r the r l » " tat pee ane 
under the now widely enacted statutes creating judicial power to decree! " 
derali? 


distribution of a divorcing couple’s n irital property. As time permits, Ie fal 
i fe "v Ma 
and considerations will also be discussed Research Paper or I xamination 
evening Sprit ay 
e Š p 
395 Seminar: Estate Planning (2 or 3 McCoy, Solom 


ni rh " ry 
Study of the effective dispx SiON Of wealth by inter vivos gift and test? mentary" 


emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations; use of the trus ri ae 
transfer of wealth; use of insurance and jointly held property as p: art of the M 
planning for the continuation or position of the client's business intere ; "m 
tion of an estate plan with support locuments is the major project fof Jom 
Prerequisite: Law 390, 391, 4 422. Enrollment limited by the y V 
Solomon—(Problem Assignments); McCoy—(Choice of Problem / assignme™ 
search Paper); Blake Examination (Fall—evening) chil | 
398 Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) Brown “i side 


re 
Basic course in conveyanc ‘nt problems in purchase and sale of 


reme 
real estate; legal and hts, responsibilities, liabilities, and ! TU 
a I . tle & 
buyer, seller, broker, esc conveyancing attorney y, surveyor oe "T 
> t I n f : Du 
abstractor, and lender: inte permanent mortgage finance, disce 


ure 
sul" 
subject-to” and “assun eco 


remedies on default, ir cluding fore 
P si 
cesses; process of examination and assurance of title and other intel wl, 


d 
nch , ments ae a. 
including recording, registration, and title insurance systems; settleme! ove 
ngs, warranties of title, habitability and structural integrity risk-ol-/0 los 


property/casualty insurance; use restrictions, encumbrances on title, 


itle- nr. x ; : : n, a 
title; problems related to encroachments, easements adverse possessio! 


. : lations: € 
building, and housing code regulatk 


problems related to cooperatives, condominiums. and property OW 


ance with subdivision, zoni 


mers 25 


(Examination) ( Spr dav) Gor?" 
402 Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law (2) reola, 
(Formerly Land Use Control) egli , 
Problems, solutions, emerging conce pts, and constitutionality of land use js ant 
nc luding zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, vested iB ing i, 
of development rights, growth management, and urban and regional D amen 
ourse provides the foundation for Law 103, 404, and 408. (Writing / Assign! 
Examination) (Spring—ever ng «chill | 
403 Seminar: Current Problems in Brown: | 
Land Use Management and Control (2) proc 
The constitutional "taking" issue: assessment of emerging mech: anisms, met Eu 
and institutional innovations for exerc ising public and priv. ate pest ue”, 
control of land use; consideration of regional regulate yry standards for a that E 
desirable or necessary alternative to lox al controls and of the prospe” ls. Jin 
process will satisfy the Nollan “nexus” requirement; critical analysis © jab yle how 
and other off-site exactions impact fees, proffers, etc.; proble ms of 2 fford tivities (F 
and available responses. Students may participate in microsimulation í " 
search Paper) (Spring—day pela? 
404 Land Use Administrative Process (2) i 
(Formerly Land Use Planning) emph? : 
Selected problems in urban development and housing, with particular e gos 
programs under current enabling legislation and federal and state ye 107, 
Analysis of various public and private decision processes through whic pee a 
land use are resolved. Simulation of a complex zoning hearing prere 


x) 
or sn i of instructor. (Writing Assignments) ( Fall- evening 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


4 
08 Land Dey elopment Law "ow 
(Simulatic (n course) 
Students parti ipate in a semester-l TI »rocess encompassing 42 months 
! game t >. As junior associat I ypothecated law firms or offices 
E m 'sent their ined clie with all interactions based on actual situa 
and often incorporating ^nt or on ases of major significance. All levels 
Of judicial istrative, and 


ir 1 >d. Enrollment limited by 
1s i 
tructor, (Writi I t (Fall—day ner 1988) 


aore ment Law (2) ae it Brown 
types iid. mà v aet S ope -— e 2 T ne ue : el ^g ae 

andinterpo, E "ge City, COL J pecial-function local gove X gms intra 
of loc governmental relati n organization an nges in form and function 


ind al governments personnel matters; local legislative and administrative authority 
and j 


Or 


roce. > 
sibil Focesses; finan cesses; governmental vs. proprietary functions; resp 
Mity in tort , i 
In tort; insurance issues; intr to com ity planning; extraterritorial 


Powe > 
FS; joint-power agreements and c Examination or Research Paper) 


(Fall 


Env 
I ronmental Law I (3) Reitze 
l introd x 
S trod y CO > p ily on the statutes administered by the Envi 
Nmenr : n 
s tection Agency pic wer ude NEPA, hazardous substance 


Contr 
jl and radiation. (Examination all—day; spring—evening) 


Eny 
vironmental Law II (3) Reitze 
1 > 
er N-depth analysis of the Clean Ait focusing on legal problems common to 
Wir, > gal | | 
i ‘ronmental law cs covered inc c rd setting, technology-based con 
trols, $ 


of pollution control | inspection, enforcement 


g 
SI 


ener trade s. (Examir 


) 


al Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, or 4) Reitze 


Ne st nf 
tudent works ect in the environmental law field under the supervision of 


Clinic 


J k 
P% the faculty director of the pr gram and a lawyer practicing environmental law 
involve working with a government agency, a Congressional commit 
profit public-interest environmental organization 
nd-semester second-year, third-year, or gradu 
Director of the Environmental Law Program 
'red the fundamentals of enviro tal law are selected for 
iis will require completion of at least Law 410. Students may 
ar mum of 8 semester hours of cr The grade CR (Credit) 


dit) is given for this course. Five hours of work per week are required for 


) 


be ational Safety and Health Legislation (2) Reitze 
kers : è i 
I$ compensation, third-party tort actions, the Occupational Safety and Health 


t 1970 


( )ccup 


( Examinatior 
Uon— Federal Income (: Solomon, Sims, Block, 
Hoptman, Mundstock 
l income tax law, including concept of gross 
1l transactions, limitations 
s of property, problems of capital gains 


) (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


'ral Estate and Gift (2) Solomon 


stantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, including inter vivos 


th, joint interests, life insurance proceeds 


al deduction, and split gifts; tax 


Solomon, Sims, 
archolders (3) Block, Painter, Mundstock 
ation of Law 420. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder relationships 
f stock, distributions in partial and 


ation— Fede d 

? ‘ederal Income, Corporations 
and Sh s 
CI I 


idat [ bail-ou ind dividends im kind : 
e formation of corporations the sale at 
DP Cluging saj corporatio mergers and ac quisitio® " 
'$ Prere l 1 I iion) (Fall—day 4 
126 Taxation—Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) Sande, 
I me tax problems of partnerships and tax corporatior ; (Subchal 
|] Code « t). Practice-or d study 0! part 
itk rga itic ind str ure of entity, with emphas 
imina ireas of IRS cipal conce inclu ix shelters, disp? ribi 
tax allocations, retroactive allocations, guaranteed r iwments to partners, Co nt? 
| ipita asis for gain or loss, non-recourse fina cing, "at-risk rules j^ ji 
uquidating distributions, sale of partnership interests, collay sible partners Pg 
| Kind exchange ermination, special basis ad ents. and distributions" " 


S, int 


of Subchapter 


i - N € TIT , r ter f f tr - Ji " l 
re r electing and terminating Subchapter S status, treatment f part 


‘is { 
t imi ( lt SSC d how to avoid pitfalls 
tior Ss , ino | 
po 
> » pr 
128 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2 Sg 
x. -— y 
intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary atten 
the federal income tax. Probl eas are revie is 
ix pol | g le mic cia € il consideration jisite " 
soluti it iding irre egislative proposals, are examined Prem, 
120, 424. (Research Paper) 
134 Domestic Relations (2 
Marriage, annulr orce; ad ind custody of 
relations. (Ey Spring— mer 1988) {0 
3 Fire" 
137 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) jog ^ 
Sioned t YT th > X rf } hor" y 
Designed ) expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and p5Y* „ycholo® 
explore eir impli s in legal rules and Poy hiatrists and f “nd | 
Tively in X 3 : ^ nb t 
actively invo pro Topi lude psychological test nd ^ 


assessment t« 


family law 
contexts rin 
| sues ), civil com nt, r 
procedures, and informe 
for tr lirare = > sit y 
Í rial, direct an ross-examination, and other as ects of practice COn och Pap 
is ordinaril least f Resear“ 
i at least one sessio 1 nstitution. (Choice 0 
Examinati Spr T ing 


t38 Comparative Law (3) 


Comparison of the world's n legal systems: civil, common Islamic ntl? 
Consideratior he history and sources « f law of each and a reviews COM 
| the civil law syster hallmark institutions, the role of lawyer? pre the 
selected subst ie on issues and problems : tems 
tional lawyer id harmonization of the kg ch PAP 
| migration of (Rese 


: proving foreign law 
Xamination ) Spring—dav 


140 Conflict of Laws (3) Seidelson, Poc 


or nation 


Legal problems arising from oi irrences transcending state ba 
jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences theoretical yt co 
of law principles applicati to specific fields including a (Exam 
property ily istration of estates, business 4550* jatiol 
tion) evening; spring—day; summer 1988) jlef, ax | 
"hanc r anal 
| 442 Jurisprudence (2) Park, Chat NO 
reinhardt 5y 
i tio! 
; „gal institu, jys 
Basic jurisprudential « "DIS ure of law; development ot legal - ion las 
i 
| prudential schools— natural analvtical, historical, sociok gical, fur 


executive, administrative 
ntific advance on legal 
I Park, Cheh, Nolan 
ihardt minatior ET k [ ape Fall—d 


+ Cvening 


US, Foreign Relat 
Seminar iny 


ions I 


volv ti 
Cussed - 
1 relate to tl tit and otl pul wp at arise in the 
uc elopment 


vening) 


Paper) (Spring 


Inte 
rnational Law and World Order (3) Steinhardt, Buergenthal 


n introductior : 


al Mat provides background for sj ecialized 
ision-making processes 

ith cor siderati | 

available san 

( ONStitutic T 

s 1 

Bank ( on 


day 


analysis of range of 


ial agreements under the U.S 
troductory study of the World 


447.(Examination) (Fall 
Spring 


Introduc 


Ar ton to International Economic Law ( Spanogle 
! Introduct . r 
INvo] "vm law ternational trade law system and 
DVolved oro 

ti ange: rmulation, the interaction of domes 
Political dey 


an ir ( uct t r T ' t T 3 
itroduction to inter nal i tment issues, and the international mone 


tic le law and policy and its administra 
n 


lary sy 
ystem. En ` 
em. En i I le and its interaction with other topics consider 


(Examination) 


Busines’ ts of International Steinhardt, Spanogle 
Ss Transactions (2) 
lution of international busi 
vil law systems, mult 

regulation of 

ributorship, á uncial agreements 

S. legislation, it taxation, antitrust 

exhaustion of local remedies and 

litigation in a transna 

8, including choice of law and foru irisdiction, discovery, enforcement 

Occasional est lecturers. Emphasis on current problems. (Examina 

(Fall lav < vening) - 
Uniteq N 

Dtroducric 

larte 

tional 


ations Law and World Order (2) Demas, Alvarez 
n to international law through study of law and practice of United Nations 

Structure and process of decisi f United Nations; maintenance of interna 
Peace and security— peaceful settlement of disputes and national and collective 
defense 


Cour l current problems considered by the General Assembly and Security 
cil ar a 

7 and recent decisions of the ational Court of Justice. Complements but 
ONSn m 
S Ot repeat the material in Law 444. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 
ming 
Sury Jar: International Law (2) 

e 


V« " 
t arbitration in inte tional commercial, financial, ar wernmental transac 


Analysis of the 
Ment of 


tion 1 
ls 
arbitration agreeme > process of arbitration, and the enforce 
(Re arbitral awards. Review of the various arbitral tribunals and their rules 
Search Paper) 
Intern 


TW ational Civi] Litigation (3) 


aw le " 
relevant to the trial of cases having international elements in U.S. courts 
ational issues 1 to actual litigation and to initial planning of 


light of the client's possible later litigation needs. Acquisition of 


locuments abroad, effectiveness of choice of forum clauses, procure- 


counsel, e foreign country judgments, taking deposi 


NATION LAW 


Al 


tions an ing evidence in foreign countries for use in U.S courts, 4f yc 
current nvolving sovere ign immunity, act of state, of prod! g^ 
law. Both U.S. statutes and relevant international conventions af kr 
( Examinatio! 
2 ce" 
150 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Banzhaf, Schw: artz, 9 
Unfair trade practices at comn law and under modern le a, Sch "dal 
markets and compete; interference with contractual relation iships; ade 
trade names; imitation of product appearance; misappropriation Of ideas # os? 
secrets; right of publicity; basic copyright principles; protection of com y 
consumers against false advertising and unfair or deceptive pré actice yi 
Federal Trade Commission Act, the Trademark Act, and state unfair trade’ fi 
| St 'r protection statutes; price and service discrimination under the robin 
| man Act and e legislation. (Examination Fall—evening spring ^^ 
452 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, sd ld 
Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman, Clavton and F 2 
economic theory of free-market operation; the Rule of Reason and p^ hes 
price fixing, market division and related agreements under Sherman act B^ 
acies; boycotts; trade association activities; measurement of industrial o 
monopolization and attempts onopolize under Sherman Act §2; Me” 
joint ventures under the Sherman and Clayton Acts; resale price maint e Of 
other vertical restraints; exclusive lealing and tie-in agreements under U^. ij 
and Sherman Acts; selected exemptions from antitrust liabilit 
tion ) spring—day and ever ) 
454 Product Liability (2) X A 
Development of the concept of product liability and consumer's remedie rait" 
roblems and processes in inis ion of risk and benefit enc untered in 87 y 
regulation of dangerous and defective products. Survey of civil action” df 
resulting from defective and dangerous products with reference to par pre 
in negligence, warranty, nuisance, fraud, mi srepresentation and other regu” 
lems associated with hazard identification, insurance, and industr) um jth! E 
Review of Consumer Product Safety Act 1 current legislation dealing t. 
and remedies in specific areas. (Choice of Research Paper o P^ 
(Spring—day j5 
.child a 
460 Problems of the Consumer (arr.) Rothsch action” 
) Consumer Protection Center—Clinical treatment of consumer ee 
dents engage me or more of a number of the Center's projects 
Consumer 9 is a project that s Ives pri blems received in writing Of by ot 
1 nightly television show. “Consumer H-E-L-P pl aces students iN p^ n 
with inner-city consumers. The cluster intern program places law A 
| District of Columbia Office of Consumer Protection. The Centers e " 
allow students to gair experience in regulatory agencies Students may : 
publish in the Consumer Protection Reporting sert ice. Minimum o! e e 
mmitment each week; two-hour weekly seminars required in addition ; 
May be repeated once for a total credit not to exceed 6 hours ents ^ 
2) Bankruptcy Clinic— )pen to second- and third-year stuc lents "E fS ther 
| pate in negotiations with creditors, counsel clients in financial rios 
| ensive inter ind prepare leg | petitions in bankruptcy that ma eni 
O assist clier May be taken for 2 or 3 credits. One and one half hour We v. 4 
| The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given fot both se 
| | ourse Fall, spring, and summer—day) wes! 
| 462 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) „s and I^ 
| Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade p! actic* 


| antitrust laws 


(Researc 


h Paper) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


D, 
Patent Law (2) Bretschneider 
l 


legal instrument validity—novelty, nonobviousness, utility and enablement; infringe 
ment 


AW of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as property and as a 
doctrine of equivalents, and file-wrapper estoppel. Designed for students 
Intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or experience in patent law helpful 


b À 
ut not prerequisite. (Examination) (Fall—eve 


Patent Office Practice ( Lipsey 
Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, mainly related 
to pri Xeedings before the U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining and preserving earliest 
Possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res judicata, novelty and nonob 
Viousness requirements; substantive rules of priority of invention and related affidavit 
Practice: nature of claims and formal defects; double patenting. Designed for students 
intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 464. (Examination) 
‘Spring evening ) 


Computers and the Law (3) Chandler 
À critica] study of selected major legal problems presented by computer technology 

cluding the impact upon legal doctrine and legal institutions. Jurimetrics, the theory 
Of vario, 


fl Is uses that are and may be made of computers in legal research, the practice 
9t law 


and court administration will be examined. Familiarity with the rudiments of 
Computer science or programming would be helpful, but is not required. (Examina 
tion) (Spring—day) 
Seminar: | w of Privacy (2) Park 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutional litigation, tort law, 
4nd state and fe al statutes. Curr level its and rationales for further expan 
lons of privacy rights are considered 
ne for Lawyers (2) 

"Y Of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical medicine as 
"m untered in the practice of law. Medical terminok gy, the disease process, trauma, 
and industrial medicine. The application of this fundamental information is demon 
strated in personal injury or negligence and malpractice litigation as well as in 
Commitment and equitable proceedings. Emphasis on enabling the lawyer to com 
nicate most effec tively with medical specialists. (Examination 
Law and Medicine (2) Sharpe, Fiscina 
Malpractice. insurance, and alternatives to professional liability litigation; securir 
and Presenting medical evidence to prove causation 1 damages; chemical test data 
and behavic ral science findings in court; entry into and practice of the profession 
Professional Organizations; hospitals; professional service delivery; public policy in 
*ntion in medical science—for example, abortion, transplantation, and coerced 


treatme 
tment, (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


r: Drugs and the Law (2) Sirulnik, Meyers 
of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including the historical 
Solution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, constitutional limits on the 
criminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sentencing considerations. Alternative 


Mode j 
dels for contre lling drugs, including decriminalization and legalization. Five class 


se " 
5slons will be dev. ted to mock criminal trials at which student teams conduct direct 
an ^ 
. d cross examination of guest expert witnesses in the field. Graded on the basis of 
assigne 1 i 1 
'8ned memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the mock hearings 


(Ww. 
r 
iting Assignments) Spring—day) 


minar: Law, Science, and Technology (2) Green 


| 


Ciproc r Dt 
ks IProcal relati mships between law and science; absorption of scientific concepts 
Os 


ind ubstantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule making techniques 
and * : 


a Procedures used in handling, developing, and deciding scientific issues. (Re 
ear ; 7 
ch Paper) (Spring—day) 


178 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of 
Criminal Behavior (2 


, a” 
Ihe role th iminologk wiedge of crime causation may play 4" 
lawyers to appraise the effectiven« X various alternative social and kir, 
iling devia eha rhe sear for factors related t criminal ut 
be vek torically, with emphasis on current causal theories dec 
T isciplir Model as well as operational penal codes sentencing” 
tuon practices, and specialized facilities will be anal zed in terms of heir 
t ch causal theor (Research Paper) (Fall yt 
oul 
179 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the 
Criminal Offender ches 
Stuc pment and current use of society's three major appro it 
an er nitive, me inical ! correctional. Emphasis * cont? 
— s to criminal ar 1 delinquent behavior research f findings“ 
ing f these responses. Analysis of treatment strategie? Fi «ciet 
( ti veen members « legal profession and behavior | pape 
charged with effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 478 (Resei" | 
Spring ) 


180 The Police and the Community (2 
TObliems and potential of contemporary urt law enforcement 


[* f 
ation; styles of law a 


fticer; the police gua or 


iv or the inner city; relatior ethnic minoriue> pli 
i i jm 
lice—commur ré s; methods ir vestigations di id 
inf 
edur« ence technolog enforcement: police hand 


rime and crime statistics. (Problem Assignments) 


182 Disabled People and the Law (2) 


Examination o 


"^ 
[ those areas in which persons with disabilities have tr? 


d hav 
denied some ri fit afforded other persons in our r society é an 


ito vane 


to legal action; introduction to statutes | agencies designec 


(and j€ 
. doing“ 


disabilities. Students may choose to prepare a research paper 


writing credit and a nt 


rical grade) or to gain practical experience 
day pan? 
483 National Center for Law and the Deaf 


Clinical Education Activities (1, 2. or 3) 
Work with the National Center for Law 


project (On a CR/NC basis Spring 


af in bringing are : 
I nilli n Americans 5 ire o. 
ng-imp4 
, oe 


services, and representation to the 


make the hear! 


le 
idents may participate in one or more projects: (1) counseling Pe 
usually hek 
for 


e law 
them wi —Á ir rights and obligations under d n 
ui 


impairments about legal problems at a walk-in cl 


nic 


College campus; ( prepar 


ind participating in workshops 
persons to 


in represer 


he interests «( 


af and h« 'aring-impaired | 
administrative proceedings; ( 1) preparing research papers on 


mnm 
a 


ing handbooks ¢ xplaining legal topics to the 


some sign language but will be assisted b ye i 
: oki imul 


whe 1 dc ximatel 60 hours o! i m4 0^ 
f * 
required for each « repeat this course fof pe as a. 
ime * g 
semester hours of« iot be taken at the same t ; Credit P 
& 
iny litigating activities in e of CR (Credit) or NC‘ i 
i fe 
for this course (Fall ng, summer—as arranged) pide 
. „me | 
484 Women and the Law (2) 


ega / 
and leg jn ati”. | 


ir aft 
Jiscr! est 


iw 
An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the lä i 
iw, C 


for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law criminal li jects OF jen 
al projec VT. 


iasa ri » clinic: 
'loyment. Students choose clit ited tO 


l > 1 
semester's work. Enrollment lin 
(Research Paper) (Spring—day 


the media, education, and en 


papers on which to focus t 


Nash, Eliasof 

limitations 

On federa gover lent ine ng into cont ts y nd legislative poli 
“Ies governing the 
forms of , 


Course 


( 
«overnment Procurement Law (4) Cibinic, Lees 
urve 


Ontracts and clau ised. Law ' is the subst al e t of this 
( Examination 


y of the law tainir Ove nt pr rement, includ an analvsis of the 


ur » f 
"que fearu of vernment n tir ( 1 ( he functions of 
Con, i 
Agress, the executive branch, and the courts in the irement process 
Col > f 1 
urse fox uses on the contr: formation process techniques for awarding 


“SAtracts and litigatior i protests inv ig awards. Law 486 is the substantial 


e i 
luivalent of t his Course. (Examination and blem Assignment (Fall —evening 


Performanc € of Government Cont ( Nash, Cibinic, Lees 

AISCussion the substantive problems that most f arise during the 
“© Of government contracts. Interpretation of specifications and the mo 

ally used co, tract clause alysis cd Ce ; ies when performance ir 

ac cordance | 

an be use 


detailed 


nalysis of the methods th 
parties to a govert ontract to obtain legal relief, including 
í Coverage of the disputes procedure, actior b ho act, and forms 
Of e. 2 . 
* equitable ar 
*Ourse (Exan 


1 extraordinary relief. Law 489 is t 


and Pr Assignments ) 


sdministration of Government Contracts (3) Cibinic, Eliasof 
“pretation of contracts and the 1 i vernin > risk allocatic 
tween the 
Changes d 
rights fe rt 


for def 


7 ment for 
ifferi te conditior i del: T > cement of its contract 

y pertormar [V c mj VIU the specific: ations Termination S 
ault and the convenience of th vernn I dures for litigating disputes 


Je 
tween the parties. Law 4t the s t ] valent of this course. (Exa lation 


"Ad Prob lem Assignment 


Semin; 


"A ar: Government Contracts (2 Cibinic, Nash, Lees 
is 


atch and discu cted problem are: "Sez Spring—day ) 


10 
: "ernment ( ontracts Cost and Pricing (2) Cibinic, Nash 
"sw l aspects of > it contract accounting principles and allowability « 


3 accounting standards and cost cation issues. Negotiation of cost, p 
pi rice Discl 


Cli 
ical Law Work | Staff 
'Ojects im 


" a 
luding aid to indigents, support of lic interest 1 rofit corporations, and 
py Port of g 


Osure of cost accounting data. (Problem assignment (Fall—day ) 


volving aaa yn, research ublic interest activities of a legal nature 


wernmental agencies or courts) may be initiated and will be supervised 
S t faculty member. Projects must be roved in advance by the Law Center 
Upervis rv ( 


ite immittee (three members) both as to whether die project is appropri 


ar 1 
Sen Id as to t ie number of semester hours of« it t be granted A maximum of 1( 
lester hours of 


à limited ni 
Is Riven f 


be taken in one or two semesters. This course is open to 
imber of third-year law students. The grade CR (Cre rr NC (No Credit) 


T this course. (Fall and spring) 


Gy Civil d (arr.) Sirulnik and Staff 
Student, Administrative Lau Clinic—Working under the supervision of staff attornevs 
re f ts before state d federal administrative agencies 

ide Social Security Disability hearings, Rental Accommodations Office 
ployment and Workers’ Compensation hearings, food stamp reviews 
other public benefits program work. Ten hours work per week 


l'wo-hour weekly seminar and addition il weekly me ig with supervisor 


( tructor required prior to registration. (Del Giudice, Sullivan) 
tans Immigration linic—Clinical work includes representation of clients at depor 
latio, 


and oral argument before the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 


495 


496 


r eT A "T 
Board of Immigration Appeals, and the U.S. Court of Appeals Students 
aliens residing in the Washington area with a wide variety of problems ^... 


adjustment from ni nimmigrant to imm ant status, OD raining labor 

WOFK Visas, ODtaining visas for their re 's in other countries to enter * a 

tates r yf nino x t \ a d 

State ind obtai g voluntary departure orders for those w hose visas hilt 
i wi re thre ne ler f Ji 2 
dà who are threatened wi deportation. Ten | jours work per week redd 


Pe 


th supervisor j 


1 108 


eekly seminar and additional wec 


the instructor required prior to registration Prerequisite or concurrem 


Law 360. (Grussendorf jh 
3) Outside Clinical Placement—Students arr; inge indepen lent profe? j“ 

ir federal public interest organizations for pits mic credit. A c ompilatiot 
gested projects is available Commur pes Clinics office y^ J^ 
receive prior approval by of Clinical Programs or the stå si 
4) Small Bi der guidance of t tructor, students & M 
businesses itions, dea h a wide variety © Pi 
including and incorporation papers, drafting and Py 
ntr and commercial leases, advising on tax problems, and resolve ag 

Prerequisite: Law 327 and 420. Permission of the instructor required prio 
uon. (Gropper) j 

The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for all sectio" 
ourse. (Fall, spring, summer) ri 
v 
Law Students in Court (4) , 
A clinical program in trial advocacy fering an opportunity to develops, Dis 
lawyer while representing indigent persons in the S uperior Court of une s pA” 


se 
1 either the civil divisi yn (which foci y i 


Columbia. Students may participate also! 
ily upon the representation of tenants in landlord tenant actions, but ' ivist” 
some consumer, negligence, and other civil matters) or the criminal ent, 
which student litigators « persons charged with misdem: anor am ju 
dents in both divisions have pportunity for jury trials. They are respons 
aspects ot ligation under the supervision of clinical instructors interview 
and witnesses, conductins ations, preparing pleadings engaging I 1! 
negotiations or plea nd conducting all motions he? aring de ens" 
i > stut she 


ar > 
ce rule. Only third-Y€? 


irsuant to the Superi 
Semir 


nats“ 


articipate in the clinic Y 
F n 
nal division * 


d in the cr nce 
» must have one day per week av ‘lable for court appe "m 
plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week to the clinic students my 
ite in the program for two consecutive semesters beginning in either po J aci? 
fall. Application must be made during the spring semester of the precede » Jii 
year. This course may not be taken at t e same time as Law 497 of tc ot 
activities in Law 493 | with selection by loten ume 
(Credit) or NC (No Ct course. (Fall, spring, 4" á nd 
Law Students Civil Rights Research sirulnik * 
Council (LSCRRC) (2, 3, or 4) "n 
Cl al problems concerr ith the legal problems of minorities, be 3 vil! 
poor. Students work with organizations sucl as the Lawyers Commit e st pf 
Under Law, Women's Legal Defense Fund, Civil Rights Division 0! on J inet o 
ment, Institute for the Development of Ind aw, National € Comm roi, 
Discrimination in Housing and Nati nal Senior Citizens Law € enter ad gr E 
60 hours of work per sem for each credit hos instru 
Credit) or NC (No Credi ourse. Permission o! us 
required prior to registratior Fall summer) 3 


ç ane 

m „ulnik * dig 
Clinical Studies in Urban Law (arr.) on "esent 1 
nts repre ehe 
il IDA 


1 


) Civil Litigation Clinic—Open to third-year students. Stude 


litigants in the Small Claims, Family, Landlord-Tenant, and Civ 


lient interviewin 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ment ne 


gotiations, p ation and argument of motions, as well as conducting actual 
y 


l'wo-hour weekly seminar. (Strand, Barthel) 
2) Federal ; Appe. llate Clini n to third-year students. Students participate in 
Breperi 8 actual cases on appeal, starting with review of trial transcript and culminat 
Ing with aration of brief oral argument before the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit late practice and procedure studied through 
texts; consul ion with appellate j s, law clerks, and attorneys with cases pending 
= appeal; observation of arguments in the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals 
Wo-hour weekly seminar. (Del Giudice) 

( 3) Consumer Litigation Clinic Open to third-year students. Students represent 
indige "ht consumers in the Small Claims and Civil Divisions of the D.C. Superior Court 
and U.S. Dist ' 


the 1 
D.C. De 'Partment of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs. Students assume full case 


ct Court and represent consumers in administrative proceedings before 


"sponsibility f from the initial interview through trial. Two-hour weekly seminar 
For all sections, admission is by permission of instructor; students must submit 
3pplicatic ns during spring term of preceding year. Must be taken for 4 credit hours per 
ac for the 2 credit hours carried over both summer 
“sions. (Fall spring, summer) 
Sl A Activism (2 or 3) Banzhaf 

of the 
af 


legal process, not to be individual clients, but as a powerful tool for 
hows Social « hange an lvancing the public interest. Topics discussed in a two 
Oma — ar meeting each week include nciples of maximizing legal leverage, 

Ido, guerrilla law, working with press and members of Congress, drafting of 


e 
gal docum e unusual legal tools and tact 1egotiation, making money from 
Public int 


etore an as 
and receive 


Students may choose to bring a public interest legal action 
gency or in court or may undertake another legal action project for 3 credits 
a numerical grade. Alternatively, students may do research on a topic 


rela 
ated to public interest | x 2 credits on a CR/NC basis. (Fall—day) 


x actical Economics for Lawyers (2) Rubin 
r x 
Students with n o prior economics training. No calculus or statistics is required. Key 
Principles of 
Prir à 
b ciples to antitrust rie acie impact analysis (including environmental cost 
*nefit analysis) 
Considers 
the law 


economic theory are presented, with focus on the application of these 


utility ratemaking a regulation, and deregulation. The course also 
reparation and examination of economic expert witnesses in these areas of 


Xamination) ( rinj evening 


Pub 
lic Economic Policy and the Law 2) Peterson 


Int 
er P 
relation of law and economics in such subject-matter categories and decisional 


Contexts 
*XI$ as economic regulation of bes fiscal policy planning, government 


researc} id ; 
1 and development practices, foreign trade and investment, and public spend 


ing 
8 priorities. (Research P. aper) (Spring—evening) 


la 
W and Economics (2) Stout 


(Forme, a 
™erly Economic Planning and the Law) 


applications of economic analysis in the study of legal problems and legal 
: cial welfare theory and basic microeconomic theory are used to 


leOretical a 
Instituric ns 
*Xplore the 


ti > common law. For students with no previous economic training. (Examina 
on) 


(Spring—day) 


Statins: 
tatistics and the Law (2) 


ase i 
method approach to using statistical analysis in proving legal issues. Employment 
j 


discr 

ar ‘mination, civil rights, and regulatory law cases are considered. For students who 
€ afra £ 1 

airaid 


US. Re 
Study 


Of numbers. (Examination) 


Bulation of International Trade (2) Johnston 
pat bs the ry and practical application of United States laws, regulations, and 
and 4 Yental infrastructure affecting international trade. Public international forums 
feque ens influencing U.S. regulation, e.g., GATT, the MTN, UNCTAD, and 
Ment , of friendship, commerce, and navigation; constitutional basis for U.S govern 

€gulation of internati e trade; exemplary areas of trade regulation: Export 


507 


508 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) 


= < "aplan, 
509 Food and Drug Law (2) Kapl 


510 


aN 


Administration Act, fore ign assets control, tax, Foreign ( Orrupt Practice ci 
boycott regulations intitrust, countervailing duties, import relief for domes y 
tries, East-West trade, generalized system of prefe rences and tariff nomen 
Examinatior opring—evening 


Regulation of Investment Advisers and 
Investment Companies | 


Applicability of the Investment Company Act of 1« 10 to particular busine 
that may bring an entity within the statutory definiti n of investment 
Hugation as to fees; policy considerations relating to front-end k ads; SES Mdi 
regarding advertising and promotion; restrictions on activities by affiliate» "i 


AC 
i risers! 
rent SEC disclosure requirements Applicability of the Investment Advise 


First Ame" 
he ane 


j 


to activities of individuals and entities: pr 


cedures for compliance 
issues raised by SEC enforcement actions: and civil liabiliry under ! 
provisions of the securities laws. (Examination) ril 
| 
geli 
Study of the role of the lawver ir existing and proposed i ational systems!) y 4 
Ye ui 


| } rms in 
health care. Students will gain familiarity with the concepts and terms 


yn 9 
inance, and administratk j 
tions ' 


(sprite 
(of 


delivery by working with issues in t ie dé vn" 


arrangements; examination of the means of reci nciling the expecta 
1 " per) 
groups of health care service consumers and providers. ( Research Pape 


evening ) 


"x ‘ ar, BOE 
lhe Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and related laws. Consument £ (St 


Tw n x nation) 
and industry viewpoints Choice of Research Paper or Examiné 


evening ) 


sai 
Roth 
Administrative Practices and Procedures 
(Food and Drug Administration ) (2) srigati 
: vU s 
rhe study of FDA administrative procedures fi r the purpose of i! F 
, ty. The ¢ 
significance that administrative practice has on regulatory activi jera 
; - ior a 
consider FDA rulemaking procedures in general, a step-by-step Cons cies 


| ;ency PM Nad 
procedures now available under the new agé ulem 


various hearing f rule 

i ^ nc jf 
procedures, and problems designed to enable the practical applicatio (Exa nin 
and hearing procedures to achieve resolution Prerequisite Law 342 
Seminar: Comparative Labor Law (2) relatio" 


rial re s 

j stria „r h? 

A comparison of different systems for the regulation of labor and indt nder” 
;ndled UM < y 
aru" 


jeme | 


selected countries. Gri up study of how common problems are hi 


er Di 
4 151 worker f 
systems. Topics may include legal sta 


of collective agreements, 


in decision-making, limits or bargaining weapons procedures x "p re 
grievances and jurisdictior disputes, prote igainst unfair dism uw 
ciliation of individual, minority and maj rity up interests. Prerequis! 
equivalent. (Research Paper) i apratal 
Labor Standards (2) Ginsbure pmen” 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act. its scx ype and exemption», “tract yA 
suspensions; the laws establishing labor standards for government E rk HOUP. 
ing the Davis—Bacon Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract pel conti? 
the role of the Department of Labor, the ( omptroller General, pe cartes (p 
agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement of these > 


ination) (Spring—evening 


Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) 


m > Str 
Study of the Civil Service Reform Act, wit! emphasis on the st 


: a : rv 
developed by the Federal Labor Relations Authority, Federal Ser feder 

M 4 a - vey ec 
and Merit Systems Protection Board Parallels are drawn between 


(E 


lesear aper) 
federal public sector, and private sector decisions. (Research Paf 


522 


Internal Union Affairs Osborne, Witlen 
Study of 


the legal relations between unions at 'ir members with special emphasis 
9n the right to fair representation, the right to union membership, compulsory union 
membership, the Imposition of dis ipliné upon union members reporung require 
ments the conduct nt n electior he fiduciary duties of union officers 
the imposition of tr ships, the re f and political action of 
unions 


E ) 
i ual Employment Opportunity (2) Morris, Craver 
US Course co 


Prerequisite Law 338. (Examination) 


covers the trum of federal laws xecutive orders relating to all 


type. ) 
Pes of discrimination it mployment ling > ' Civil Rights Act of 
1964 


Act of 1963 


45 amended by tl ial Employmen portunity t 72; the Equal Pay 
Act; the Civil 


t 
Rig > 
Bhts Act of 1866; the Fourteenth Amendment; the National Labor Relations Act 


as amended ir 72; the Discrimination in Employme 


"Xecutive l posi 
: ecutive Orders 11246 and 11375 relating to government contractors (including the 
hiladelphia 


Plan and other government-imposed affirmative action plans and bid 
©Onditic ns 


and Revised Order No. 4 relating to sex discrimination). Substantive and 
re " a " 
Procedural rights available to employees of firms doing business with the govern 


me 1 
Nt, as well as those of other pri rms 2 ite and local government agencies 


Subject , " 
lect to the above federal legislatio Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


Semin: 
minar: Labor Litigation (2) Driesen 
Review 1 


1 analysis of the Supreme Court's role in the development of national labor 
Policy t - 


'roadly conceived. The Court's current employment law docket, inc luding 
iu rising un the National Labor Relations Act, the Civil Rights Laws, ERISA, and 
aa * governing the 1 $ pul 'mplovees. Brief review of Supreme Court 
Practice ; istitutions and the proclivities of the 
Mena Sn ping the tent and impact of the Court's effort in the employment 
the Evene iex : HOT aper and lead lass discussion analyzing 
Pere. and jurisprudential i nted in a pending Supreme Court case 
luisite: Law 338. (Research I Spring—evening) 

iod Employment Claims and Litigation (2 Morris 

$ 1 in federal court of a clain oy mination; problems faced by 
attorne, plai tiff : ] *ndant; practice in drafting pleadings that the 
tion “se r the parties wouk I i claim of employment discrimina 

Oblem Assignments) 

Seminar. Public-Sector Labor Law (2) Craver 
TOUD study of contemporary problems of labor law. The course is devoted exclu 


Sively 
to problems of the public sector. (Research Paper) 


The Crime 


EM the Crimi 
esi 


4nd the i 

*: the *Ourtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scientists and other evidence 
n laborate 
Prints, , 
ide; 


», the Forensic Scientist, Starrs, Melson 


nal Lawyer (2) 
BNEd to a quaint the student with the operations of a modern crime laboratory 


ry test results. Identificat individuals (fingerprints, palmprints, foot 
«5. ceprints, anthropo onstruction, hair identification, and serology) 
bigis coe n of objects (ballistics, handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification 

» Varnishes 
microscor 
law er 


glass, wood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of 


€ 
e and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner systems, and drug 
Morcement. y isual aids, crime laboratory guest lecturers, and field trips to crime 


‘tories. (Research Paper or Examination) (Spring—day) 


Semi 

i re, 

Tact Nar: Criminal Practice (2) 

AUCS j 

cr il and practical applications of criminal law; mastery of techniques in trying 
Imina] ç ase 

“AS€S; stuc 

tria] 


labe r 


utors. All phases of criminal 

' covered—client relations, investigation, discovery, trial preparation 
emphasis on courtroom techniques—direct and cross-examination, im 
refreshing recollection, laying foundations for exhibits, argument, and 


Court 
ro 
90m demeanor Though many of the m« ck problems are written from a defense 


efen? : 


oi echniques taught are re to both prosecution and d T. 
lin iy f :| 305 z 
t limited to 15 third-year and graduate students Prerequisite: Law- "IL 
nay elect to receive « a numerical grade or the grade cR (ore 
No Credit 
i 
535 Law of Criminal Corrections ( 2) sok 
T. 
»tudy of two principal areas: senten cedures (including probatio» 

I r n 
imprisonment d legal rights « mers. Enrollment limited @ 
Examinati ) (Fall, even years ) 

NU 
: cdi 
538 Law of Real Estate Financing (2) Cart 


539 Survey of the Secondary Mortgage Market (2) 


13 


^ 


544 


546 


(Formerly Banking Institutions and Their Role in Real Estate 


Investments) NT. 


Iypes of lenders, choice of entity, construction loans permanent financing 
bligations, remedies, and liabilities: t surance, survey, and liens; pa o 
ind commercial lease/leasehold mortgage: joint ve ntures “alternate capit 
Opinion letters. (Examination) ng—eveni 


(Formerly Survey of Mortg ige Finance) 


«s. [If 
à ! oduct” 
ge market, ir cluding mortgage prod m 


yO 
onsored agencies, regulatory framew ep 


»s ane l 


Overview of the secondary mi 


ind Operations of government 


mathematics and pricing mortgage-backed securities, and derivative 
market. (Examination) (Fall evening 


Intergovernmental Relations I ( 


eration” 
study of federalism, emphasizir 


700) 

irrent techniques for achieving € T dk 
of 

'etween federal, state, and local governments. Detailed € 


coor 


itior 1 "m 
freg 
lavice ; 1 set 
devices used, includi nterstate compacts, grants-in-aid, and exerc? 


powers. (Research | ze, Ww 
Water Resources Law (2) pat ot 
Federal and state powers over water riparian and prior approprié a 
nit programs and wetland protection The Safe Drinking W -€ "0 


A jatior 
in Water Act. Recommended as an introductory course. (Exam 


Federal y 


Environmental Planning (2) 


ri 
nvironmental Policy Act, hist iF 
ement, river basin and flood 
planning * 


ninistrative law issues 


ind protection, coast: 


ensive transportation planning, state environmental 
uon requirements. (Examinatk n) Spring 


ing) " ya" 
Bride Pes 

ry, gr? 

on spe "d 


ylife reUR 
ife 
State authority over these lands Endan gered Species Act and be! 


a h 
Wilderness Act and the National Park Svste m. Class focus on topic? scar 


Natural Resources Law (2) 


Introduction to federal em lands = their multiple uses forest 
mi 


jon 


1 C 
ig, fish and wildlife, recreation, ar 1 preservation Principles of 


statutory ierik feccitinén ded as an introductory Course , 
" ae 

per) Fall —evening ) 
priedma 
othe e CÓ 


ty? 
cove 
toxic and hazardous substances. The Resource Conservation and Re Ac 
į Liability ’ 


Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances (2) t 
s 1 
Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory schemes relating 


Comprehensive Environmental Response, ( ompensation, anc " 
fund ) are examined. ( Research P: aper) (Spring evening) po" 
Energy (2) Emphasis on rs 
tric inl 0d 
randpoinh ^ 

s studen? 


»urvey of federal regulation of the major energy industries. 
controls affecting the natural gas, coal, oil, synthetic fuel, and elec 
course approaches ene rgy regulation from a statutory and case 5 
leals with practical procedural issues. Enrollment is limited to 3 
mended for third-year students. (Examination)  (Fall—evening) 


550 Use 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


and Control of Nuclear Energy (2) Malsch 
Analysis of the legal framework for regulation of nuclear energy in the United States 
and for dealing with proliferation of nuclear weapons abroad. Discussion of substan 
tive technical and policy issues relating to nuclear power reactor safety, disposal of 
radioactive waste and safeguarding r ar installations against domestic nuclear 
terrorism. R cus of the legal discussion is on the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
Includes such topics as federal | nptior act of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 
Cedure Act com} 


conduct 

sation for injuries 

tr 

TUS reviews. ( arch Paper ( Fall—eve 


Comparative Environmental Law (2) Campbell 
nv 


imental law of the United States, foreign and domestic environmental law of 
Japan 


and international envir tal law of the European community. The course 
-Onsiders differences in implementation and enforcement of domestic environmental 
law under the federal system of government in the United States and the central 
System of g 

ment of 
Inter 


wernmen 1 as well as differences in imp i ntation and enforce 
domestic and ir tional environmental law. In comparing domestic and 
ational environmental laws, toxic substance and pesticide legislation in the 
) hited States, Japan, and the European community is covered. (Research Paper) 
‘Spring evening) : 


Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) Brunsvold 

1€ business and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain successful 
Kensing programs em hasis on the strategy and techniques that permit a proprietor 
of intellectual pr yperty to effectively exploit his or her status as the owner of a unique 
n of pro y. Subject areas covered are business objectives in licensing; legal 
Yutline of 


W ( n 1 
hich inventions to license—financial, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting 


licensing situations; rights and duties of license parties; factors in sele ting 
the r " " e 

E right licensees determining and r yat g the terms and clauses of the contract 
d : 
Sministerit rcing the nse; antitrust and misuse constraints on the 
'usiness ; 


id law of licensing; tax factors affecting the patent and know-how contract; 
Special [ 


roblems in trade secret w-how, and show-how contracts; international 
ice è 
“€nsing. Prere juisite: Law 464. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Spring 
Odd 4 

Che 
Seminar 
lerences 


years—evening) 


al Patent Practice White 
covering patent apy n preparation, prosecution, appeals, and inter 
Compa; peculiar to chemical pate practice. Prerequisite: Law 464 — 466, = 
I: Parable experience in the practice of patent law. (Examination) (Fall, even 
"4 I5—evening) 
Advance. 


S Topics in Patent Law (2) Bretschneider 
minar 


directed to selected, adv d, and usually topical aspects of patent law 
EM S May include the Re-examinatic atute of 1981, procedure in patent infringe 
appeals to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit, patent and copyright 
Protection of living microorganism and genetically engineered sequences, fraud in 
patent practices zd , ed aspects of practice before the U.S. Patent and Trade 
mark ( Itfice 
lOr credit 
Res 


Prere, 


includi er partes interference practice. This course may be repeated 
Prerequisite Law 464 and 466. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


arch in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) Bretschneider 

è Wuisite: Law 464, 466, and related courses. Request in writing, with proposed 
LN " 
itline of topic of research, must be submitted to the instructor at least one month 


or a 

i "n tO registration day. Work must be completed within the semester and paper 

ubmirt 
e 


Course 
Spring) 


d not later than the last day of classes. Graduate students may repeat this 
Once for credit with the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and 


Interna: 
ternational and Comparative Patent Law (2) chwaab 


/rigin of pa 


G atent laws. Patent systems of major countries—United Kingdom, France, 
"e 


Many, USSR, and others. € omparative topical survey: kinds of patents, inventors 


Procedural 


and substantive law on use registration, and protectior 


incl tailed registration procedure in U.S. Patent and Tr 

commor law rights to marks, and licensing and franc hising arrangelt 

uon) (Fall, odd years—evening) i 
563 Negotiation: ( oncepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, 


and a suggested conceptualized proach to the negotiation proces 


iatior nr | t } 

tiations. Enrollment limited by the instructors (Writing Assignments) 
1 " P 

and evening; summer 1988) 


Revolutions to the work of the United Nations in the field of hua 
proach to international 


human rights, with emphasis on the European Convention; the inter 454 
: yrism ? 


vivid i 
individual vis-à-vis the state: the regions 


can, and Socialist approaches; human rights in armed conflict; and terr 
LES X fF} " > ` 
geprivation of human rights. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


566 International Law of Air and Space (2) 
Study of the development of international law related to the use of air Sf 
space; analysis of air and space treaties in force: the role of various inte 
and nongovernmental international ganizations; consideration of $ 
| such as liability resulting from space activities, space technology andar 
pollution a 


IY 


1 contamination of outer Space; earth resources, sensin 


i d TM > i 
limited to 25 students (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


567 International Law of the Sea (2) 
International law related to the use of ocean space. Development © 


policy issues associated with these areas. (Examination) (Spring— 


ect matter, novelty, administrative procedures, 


ional, and international nege ating environments; the “think negotii 


position and concession-making. Practical exercises in the actual conduct m. 
(Sprit? 


gor 
pec ia 


f 

" natio! 
inter! 

f “ont 


jor» 
opf* " 


+ ea det 
1 of tae of 


ademáf* 
nents. V^ 


mi 
tankel. i 


Roles of the attorney-negotiator and r | " a 
ey-negotuator and principal (client) in the private, e en 


ation 
s, inclu" 


c 


VO LO} f a 
iti € ompulsory licensing infringement, etc Internat, 
TET or tior Ir t P pE 
ention r Ct f Industrial Pre perty: origin membership, 08^ 
stantive r Visions 1 t " stel 
tantive provisions. Treaties in the making Common Market patent Syst j^ 
Mrenr Par T t r i ik 
Patent, Pa Operation Treaty. Council of I irope activit Prerequisite 
nd 4 tion) pring. eve 
ati Spring, eve years—evening ) r 
ce a 
559 Copyright Law (3) : 
2opyt ! n. 
Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing à copyright fn 
matter of copvright: r t h E 
atte right; remedies; internati aspects of copyright under Bern 
l ve il ( nt Convention, Inter-American Cor vention copyright lice 
performing rights societie (Examinatior ( 5pring—evening) hi 
i § Het 
560 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection. Use Registration 
Protection, and Franc hising of Trademarks (2) y 


X por 
564 Arms Control and Strategic Stability (2) of" 
E: "e : t. J e , weap" a 
Legal aspects of arms control and strategic stabilitv; nuclear tec hnology, ** oni 
effects; delivery systems strategic balance, including linkage © uc oll 
f na: Versos 7! * p n > J 
forces; nuclear : ns control strategies; nuclear testing agreements; nO owl 
ion agreeme issues; SALT I and antiballistic missile agreeme nce ^ 
evolution and issues; verification, « mpliance, risk reduction, and confide? sei 
ing; current negotiations and issues (INF, START, ABM. NST, SDI, ASAT) 
Paper) j} 
I d 
owe sachte! 
565 The International Law of Human Rights (2) prud e 
aa ^ : - Aran ane d 
Development of the rights of man from Grotius through the American * s D 


an nE d 
1a ect 


prot 
a ican’ 


pace a^ at 


s col " 
s roll 


gec? 


;eas, € T 
| seas ron? 


Af 


| concerning internal waters, territorial sea, contiguous zone, hig! nvi 
>} rie x ^ . " E 
| shelf, fisheries, exclusive economic zone, maritime boundaries, marine rent jeg? 
ne ET > a ^ ur 
| marine scientific research, deep seabed, and settlement of disputes f ening 


268 In tational Humanitarian Law of Coercion Control Parks 
Process of legal de nn cot i tional conflicts and civil wars, including 
the protectio, f war victim trol of intern I terrorism, problems concerning 
Weapons of r ass destruction, war crimes and puni t, and problems of preserv 
Ing human and r aterial values bv tran ming coe I ati minimum order 
Ones. Consider n will be given to the four Geneva Conventions of 1949 for the 
Protection of War Victims, the y t 1977, the role of the 'rnational 
Committee of he Red Cross, and current problems in t pplication of ł anitarian 
law (Resear h E 


Soviet I; Ramundo 
Concept of ui v". legal relationship \ ial to state and other 
Participa its in Soviet s ciety le of Partv i et legal s 1 philosophy of 
law State (constituti av oviet feder vernment atus, rigt and 
Obligations of 


| citizenship; crimit 
law and procedure: international lav I p Examination) (Fall 
Sening) 


Chinese Law (2) Hsia 


"Ihbhasis on the legal system of China; anz f the constitutional law of China 
Includin h 


18 general principles, state str and rigl nd duties of citizens; a brie 
Surv t ; 
Urvey Of the administration of justice—courts procuratorates į lawyers; marriage 
law; land 


law; counter-revolutionarv act and criminal statutes; principles of civil 
law. 


Chinese conc ept of international law. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


International egotiations (2) McDonald 
Ie art and scien i f international neg ins fror practitioner's perspective: the 

anama ( anal Treaties, the Falkland vin: land negotiations, the problem of 

Cyprus negotiating Zimbabwe's nce, U.S. military base negotiations 
Big 

neg 


dir 


Communications Law (2) Symons 
(Former), 


Wiet summitry, global U.N ren North-South negotiations, national 
OUating styles, two international con al negotiations, and Track Two (citizen) 


dlomacy Prerequisite Law 444. (Ex ion) Spring 


Regulation of Communications Common Carriers) 
ation of the broadcasting, cable, and telephone industries. Topics in 
> licensing process; content regulation and political broadcasting rules 
tural regulation of the broadcasting industry; cable franc hising; rules govern 
relati mship between the cable and broadcastin; - and judicial 
NSCS t the growth of competition in : one industry; and the divestiture 


9! AT&T. (Ex 


‘amination) (Spring—evening) 


unting Aspects of Federal Income ' ion Halpern 
“Ms involved in assigning items of income and deduction to the pro yper taxable 


Prob] 


Year i 
E General implications of tin differences, annual accounting periods, methods 
Ji 


“Counting (particularly the cash metl i the accrual method), constructive 
rece "- " " 

“eipt and the cash equivalency doctrine, transactional problems (including the tax 
nefit rule 


n and claim of right doctrine), the installment method of reporting gain 
COst 


recovery (including depreciation), and changes in accounting periods and 
Methods : 


Net operating losses an entory accounting may also be considered 
Vhile " t < 1 ? 


MS Course entails some coverage of widely used accor 1g methods, it is 
icipally at accounting aspects of federal taxation. Students interested 
1 securing a familiarity with financial accounting precepts should instead 
t, Lau and Accounting Prerequisite: Law or its equivalent. (Examina 
(Spring—evening) 


«e | 
“xation—Special Corporation Problems (2) Muller 


Ssue 
. ues related to restructurings, acquisitions (taxable and tax free), liquidations 
Ontribut 


tions, 
Opera 
Je co 


IOns to capital, consolidated returns (filing, deferred intercompany transac 
and losses), allocation of income and deductions ame yng related taxpayers, net 
"ing losses, and classification of instruments as debt or equity. Other issues will 
Nsidered, based on the current state and application of the federal income tax 


£ II E ntl A I cc AR cc i -— 


5 
f money 


a. Law 
chapter S corporations and controlled foreign corporations. Prerequisite l 


} 


laws. Such issues have included the rules regarding the time value 0 


(Choice of Resear« Paper or Examination) Spring—evening) 


578 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) jecte 
i elect 
Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice Y preferred tax treatment fof jare 
»gisldt 
organizations and to them. Statutes, regulations, and IRS practice leg n, dis 
o! 
rigins, judicial interpretations, and policy considerations. Tests of qualificati" 


j exe! 
and limited tax preference. Mechanics of securing 2 ind retaining 
i. uo 


| 
inurement, «e 
| 
| 


ption inrelated ness income; private ari 
f f » m 
ial or loss of exemption. Return and repx ting requirements Comps i 
nt of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations Special sanction 


essives ` 


respect to private foun nana and donors for improper, &* hok 
4 k ;hok 
prohibited activities. Enri tnt may be limited. Prerequisite: Law 420. (S 
Research Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening; summer 1988) h 
s0 T " sottli¢ 
579 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) Tucker, € ales 
«tions 


transac 
p and deve 


taxes on the real estate market and real estate 


| estate interests; various entities for the ownershi gnc 
te act of taxes on the landlord and tenant; the impact suc 
| ar 'agee, including the choice of financing techn. 
| depreciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis an“ w 4 
asualties and other involuntary conversions. Prerequisite - 
Law 424 is suggested but not required. (Examination) (Spring evening) 

580 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) dust 
Application of federal income tax law to producing segment of oil and gas pret 
Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and development expe ions 
Depletion allowance and concept of economic interests. Sales vs. le asing am 
Organization problems Prerequisite: Law 420. (Examination) vail 

581 Taxation—State and Local (2) ope 
Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and personi al = 
taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income taxes Ln pape | 
taxation of interstate commerce. Congressi nal problems. ( Choice of Resear 
or Examination) (Fall—evening) s 

3 d clo! 

582 Selected Topics in Taxation—Principles of j 
Charitable Tax Planning (2) jifts í 
Intensive study of the federal income, estate, and gift tax consequence» = Pi 
bequeaths to charity, inclu ling limitations and conditions on deduction „anster 
haritable trusts; private foundations; estate planning aspects of € haritable * nati 
and special charitable gift planning techniques. (Research Paper Or "M 

583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Go | 
rhe provisions and policies of federal income tax law applic able to kot fore" | 
including considerations affecting the choice of methods of engaging : tion * d | 
busi and investment treatment of controlled foreign corporations, Te 5.2 
income in foreign commerce, credit for foreign taxes, principles and trends * 
eaties. (Examination) (Fall—evening Levine 

58á Income Taxation of Property Transactions (2) ` the sale 
An in-depth study of the federal income tax consequences relating - estate | 

exchange, or other disposition of property, including stock and se »curities. ! m righ? 

machinery and equipment, commodities, foreign currency, patents and ¢ RA an 

contracts, goodwill and going-concern value, franchises, and other e effet 

intangible property The « tinued significance of the distinction between ? juding A 

of capital and ordinary gain or n ss. Related areas are also examined, incl erho | 
u 


) ZI and m 

alternative minimum tax, disallowance of losses deae iation recapture : y (E 
4X . 

of deferring recognition of gain and loss. Prerequisite Law 4¢ 


tion) (Fall—evening) 


Federal Income Taxation of Trusts, Estates, and Beneficiaries (2) 

Rules that allocate items of income and deduction between a trust or estate and its 
beneficiaries. € omputation of distributable net income the distribution deduction 
allocation of deductions between t and be ciaries, allocation of expenses to 
particular classes of income, tier tem, treatment of specific bequests, and treatment 
Of capital gains. The treatment of cer ists as owned I grantor or beneficiary 
and the special rules taxing certain gains of a trust at the grantor's rate; rules that 
determine whether a trust will be taxed under the general scheme for taxing trusts or 
Whether it will be treated as owned by the granto camination ) 


Lieber, Holland 

d compensation. Examination of new 

ards imposed by the Employe ent Security Act of 1974. Consideration of 

tax consequences of “unqu sum distributions, individual retire 
ment acco and the re nt that defined ber plans be insured by tł 


Yeo 
Pension Benefit Guaranty poration. Prerequisite: Law 420 Problem Assignments 
and Examination) (Fall 


Lieber, Klevan, Holland 


laxation—Deferred Compensation II (2 
§§ 83 and 404 


Nonqualified arrangements: constructive receipt, cash equivalent, I.R.( 
Qualif 1s: deductions, distributions (annu 
lover stock), ESOPs, termination insur 


and individual retirement accot 
ities, lump-sum distributions, r vers, emy 
ance, fiduciaries and lers (reporting, disclosure, fiduciary standards, 
Self-dealing), estate 4 tt ated business income, simplified pension plans 
and master and [ nded but not required prior to 
taking Yd nor Law 586 is prerequisite (Examina 


tion) (Spring—evening) 


Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Smiley, Lauber 
j 

Review of the major areas of tax prac cluding organization of the Internal 
Revenue Service legislation, administrative regulations, tax ning, tax rulings, tax 


audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax c lection processes, criminal tax 


eparatk on of various documents is 


Practice, and ethical problems in tax practice 
including Law 420 


required. Prerequisite: 5 semester hours of taxation courses 


(Problem Assignments) (Fall 


Legislative Drafting (2) Woodman, Smith, Burk, Bergman 
ive drafting; overview of legislative pro 
rollment limited to 30 students. ( Pr« )b 


Advanced instruction and practice in lej 
an with emphasis on legislative draft 
©m Assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) 


Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, 4) stati 
imited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience in the student's area of spec ialization 
Or interest. The student may work with a government 


tee, court, or other such entity performing tasks normally assigned to an attorney 
it’s faculty adviser and/or the Dean 


agency, C ongressional commit 


Course approval must be obtained from the stude 
A maximum of 4 credit hours may be applied toward graduation. For each credit hour. 
i work must be performed. A written report describing in 
the experience received is 


( Fall, 


?6 hours of nonremunerate 
Some 1 A 
Ome detail the specific work performed and evaluating 
required. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No ¢ redit) is given for this course 


Spring summer ) 
Statt 


Independent Studies (arr.) 
f study must be submitted to a 


I 4 i 
"I d to teaching fellows. The proposed program o! 
aculty member in writing and approved prior to the beginning ot the semester. N 
Dot be elected for more than 12 semester hours of credit (Fall and spring) 


Research in Public Law (1 or 2) Statt 
; average who have had a seminar or 


Limited to graduate students with at least a B 

Comparable course in the field of proposed research Students are responsible for 
Obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is willing to sponsor their research 
This adviser's name must be submitted to the Dean at registration Work must be 
Completed within the semester. Students may repeat this course once for credit with 


the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 


a VEU 


599-600 Thesis (2-2) y bol 


or K 
ist register for two successive semesters and cannot register 
sections in one semester Fall, spring, summer) Me 
620-21 Legal Research and Writing (1-1 


(For Foreign Students ) uction 27 


Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law library; instr f inst 
practice in legal writi inc i mer 'orandum and appellate court brie urt P 
ti n and experience in th« aration and argument of an appellate Cade O 
nstruction in questions of re and ethics. The P pin? 
Credit) or NC (No Credit) is is course. For credit, a student mus tl 

im grade of 65. No« redit will be given for this course unless it is taken D aade 
T ring semester omplet« the work in this course will resultin®™ 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Faculty Advisers R.E. Park, G.E. Weston 


344 Administrative Law Seminar 

502 Economic Planning and tbe Lau 
510 Administrative Practices and Procedures (Food and Drug Admin 
509 Food and Drug Lau 

500 Practical Economics for Lawyers 

501 Public Economic Policy and tbe Lau 

352 Public Policy and Mass Media 

345 Regulated Industries 

325 Regulation of Securities Markets 

326 Securities Regulation 

327 Securities Aspects of ¢ orporate Finance 

508 Seminar: Healtb Care Delivery Systems 

162 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

505 U.S. Regulation of International Trade 


istratic yn 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Econo! art of 
who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as P Master 
Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Ma 
gram 


s pro 


342 Administrative Lau 
452 Federal Antitrust Laws 
150 Unfair Trade Practices 
Other Related Courses 


541 Intergovernmental Relations I 
102 Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Lau 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


550 Us t E 
359 E. and Control of Nuclear Energy 


pyright Lau 


Ce 
JR RATION LAW 


lag 
Ulty 4 

9 Advisers L.D Solomon, H.P Green 
n 


'lanning 
i6 le. oduc tion to International Economic Lau 
» podl Aspects of International Business Transactions 
“Sulation of Investment Advisers and Investment Companies 
4W Of Real Estate Financ ing 
S05 ecurities Aspects of Corporate Finance 
3 Regulati m of International Trade 


t 


X 


Laws candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken the 
Bram “ourses or their equivalent as part of a Juris I octor or Bachelor of Laws 
Ds A Should include them in their Master's program 
is ) Corporari. MS 
n edera] Antitrust Laws 
126 aed Sales Financing : 

4 ih Partnerships and Subchapter $ nites cei 
D Up E" Federal Income, Corporations and Sharepotder: 
Other `: Irade Practices 

48) c. ated Courses 

i p ernment Procurement Lau 

isi "Come 


< 
89. 


i 4 n Trade Regulation 
X0 U Xation Special Corporation Problems } 
" | ee | 
` l'ademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, and Franchising 


of T 


 ‘Tademarks 


Ney “nts of Justice, Ene y, and Transportation, the Environmental ary 

2! and private organizations such as the Environmental Defense Fund, t Hs 

'esources Defense Council, and the National Wildlife Association. The 

ce Program Offers the student with very specific eeribaoma jn Ca A 

Pics sy develop these interests in a work setting. Thus, eee it i. X de 
‘Tele, ! as wetland acquisition, historical protection, or wildli e protec ra 

ant course work and then further specialize through the clinical program. 


a VEU 


NATIONAL LAW CENTE 


If the student is interested in individual research, course credit is also 4 
this type of study 


i14 Clinical Studies in Environmental Lau 

548 Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances 
t10 Environmental Law 1 

i11 Environmental Law II 

544 Environmental Planning 

546 Natural Resources Lau 

547 Pollution Control Law 

550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

551 Comparative Environmental Law 

543 Water Resources Lau 

557 Comparative Environmental Litigation 
Individual Research 

314 Legal Writing (J.D. Candidates) 

598 Research in Public Law (Master’s Candidates) 
599—600 Thesis 


Other Related Courses 


342 Administrative Lau 

344 Administrative Law Seminar 

386 Admiralty 

509 Food and Drug Lau 

187 Government Procurement Law 

566 International Law of Air and Space 
567 International Law of tbe Sea 

591 Legislative Drafting 

398 Modern Real Estate Transactions 

500 Practical Economics for Lawyers 

115 Occupational Safety and Healtb Legislation 
501 Public Economic Policy and tbe Lau 
345 Regulated Industries 

508 Seminar: Healtb Care Delivery Systems 
580 Taxation: Oil and Gas 

581 Taxation: State and Local 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 


Director F J. Lees 
Faculty Advisers R.C. Nash, Jr., John Cibinic, Jr 


A compre hensive government contracts program prov ides continuing pie 
for industry and government personnel in this field and a program * 
leading to the Master of Laws de gree in Government Procurement 

program includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in adv a 
in the field, (3) an annual institute treating a problem of contempor: ary b oru 
(4) an annual conference in a major area, (5) compil: ition of materials ial pf 
current courses, (6) public: ation of a series of monographs tre: ating 

lems in the field, and (7) special research projects 


g spec 


186 Government Contracts 


487 Government Procurement Lau 


available 


Law: 


fof 


ction 


2 


jr 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


M Administrati m of Government Contracts 
{ me ment Contracts Cost and Pricing 
1 Som e oUernmental Relations 1 

Mar: Government Contracts 
Other Rel 


n 
Á Bue; 
349 Business Planning 


, Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
ilo Onbuters and the Lau 


9$» P"lronmental Law I 
» "qual Employment Claims and Litigation 
$) pal Employment Opportunity 
09 lg Antitrust Laws 

eral Jurisdiction 


~ Labor 
2) » Or Lau 
ác p ^0 Standards 
“Bal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
eg. 
63, veislatine Drafting 
1 p SOtiation: Conc epts and Techniques 
ate: 
"m Ment Lay 
s, Nation 


ry 


ated Courses 


Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 
? , . ^ 
MN) 7 Yair Trade Practices 

e and Control of Nuclear Energy 


L AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 


* RG. Steinhardt 


Diectives of the International and Comparative Law Program are to provide 
SUS sk 


'SKills. and substantive understanding of international law and foreign legal 
»Pecific objectives in international law are to provide an arr aree of 
making. sanction processes, legal institutions, and the relati wn ne 
lide mestic and international law. Specific objectives "— k 
understanding of the basic institutions of civil law countries, the reception 
law and common law in non-Western countries, and the role of decisional 
Dr Mot Judicia] review in selected legal systems. Improve — ian nl 
eos the rule of law in the world community are also c ane ee s 3 ey zr 
Bran DUsiness transactions and economic development aS b war "ien 
Proter he Specializations in public law include the humanita i : s i els ke 
mor War victims in conflict situations and disaster vicims xl aa Asie. 
the On of the control of violence when it cannot be eliminatec The Due 2 
ang, Pl'ogram are implemented through course work and seminars for both J 
JD degree students and through research and writing in pertinent fields 
: basic C urses for the International and Comparative Law Pre gram are Law 
1 [ternational Law and World Order, and Law 447, l nited Nations Lau ang 
"der. Either of these courses provides an important background fc 3l ie 
CON Badvanced seminars Law 438, Comparative Law, is also recommended for 
| WOung 
2 


v. Chi 
$ ino, 
4 p, tese Law 


Ii n 


88 Into Matic and Consular Law and Practice UE 

hi National Humanitarian Law of Coercion Contro 
national Law of Air and Space 
"ational Law of Human Rights 


a VEU 


567 International Law of tbe Sea 

571 International Negotiations 

909 Soviet Lau 

143 U.S. Foreign Relations Lau 

505 U.S. Regulation of International Trade 


IW 


1 ative L 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of International and ( omparative ctor o 


s "is [X 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 


Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's prog! 
386 Admiralty 

138 Comparative Lau 

t40 Conflicts Of Laws 

i44 International Law and World Order 

147 United Nations Law and World Order 


m 


Other Related Courses 

518 Comparative Labor Law Seminar 

360 Immigration Lau 

583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment | 
t46 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energ) 


LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT LAW 


Faculty Advisers D.P. Rothschild, C.B. Craver 


527 Equal Employment Claims and Litigation 

524 Equal Employment Opportunity 

522 Internal Union Affairs 

521 Labor Relations in tbe Federal Service 

520 Labor Standards 

115 Occupational Safety and Healtb Legislation (OSHA) 

518 Seminar: Comparative Labor Lau 

341 Seminar: Labor Lau 

526 Seminar: Labor Litigation | 


529 Seminar: Public-Sector Labor Lau i wing 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not taken me pen 
courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor o! Laws | 

should include them in their Master's program 

340 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration | 
338 Labor Lau 


Other Related Courses 
t60 Problems of the Consumer 
587 Taxation—Deferred € ompensation II 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 


Director J.M. Brown 


Faculty Advisers J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller, J.P. Chandler nef 


1 
9s Be, 
> 1 ,rrelationships ? ifl 
rhe social, economic, technological, political, and legal interrela "apable o 
ated by the fact that land is a basic, limited supply natural resource, «< 


5 
i 
a growil? 

subjected to differing but concurrent public and private uses, 


raise 4¢ 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


"zl ) 22 [ 
| i rol measures that are o 
Umber Of issues involving management policy and "- Jl wtih osea 
nical concern to the future of the nation. The Land l se a ge Ee AEQ 
veer lemic, clinical, and game-simul: 

Stam, thr I tion of academic, c site 

»Mrough a combina Gcr o EE 

E Seeks to wide an understanding of existing and per c sl teme 
| ! . - - ) This Gevelo gé € 
“eds Means i pportunities for solution with respect to tł g 
I SANS, and oppe 
Concern 


dti Nal 


be Planning Zoning, and Land Use Lau mani ve boe pis 
hu “Minar Current Problems in Land Use Manageme 
hi lang Use Administrative Process 
(09 nd Development Lau 
“al Government Lau 
3g ; ronmental Law I 
539 Su, D Real Estate i saei OE 
S ng d te Secondary Morte 
svernmental Relation: 
Wate ' Resources Lau 
il Resources Lau 
,AXatioy, Real Estate and Income 
axation- State and Local 


3) 


+f 
e Natur 


9] 


me d Control who 
1e area of Land Use Management and Co ol who 
ay AWS candidates in the area « y. uivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or 
«e n im rig ' bx | | 
wt ear od mime percipi =: : | their Masters program 
j > lor Of Laws program should include them ii 
12 4 Er eS í 
8 y Ministrati e Lau 
On, “0” Real Estate Transactions 
Jt 


Cr Raj. ` 
Related Courses 


nY and Partnerships 
Porations 
“CUrities Regulation 
MS p, "inistrative Law Seminar 
362 z Stulated Industries 
3 legislation 
385 “Medies 
394 "surance | 2 
‘ly By unity Property/Marital Proper 
1 c ronmental Law Il 
(Q ical Studies in Environmental Lau 
p Juribrudene e 
TN Sable, 1} 
XQ pene. 


b 


'eople and tbe Lau 
nt Procurement Lau 


p, tical Economics for Lawyers 
ub], : 


lic Economic Policy and the Lau 
En ironmental Planning 
E ronmental Litigation ! 
Urol Of Toxic and Hazardous Substances 
Se and Control of Nuclear Energy 
9 . 8Otiation C oncepts and Techniques 
3| , X Oil and Gas 
D GN lAtive Drafting 
duate ( linical Studies 
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NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


PATENT AND INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY LAW PROGRAM 


Acting Dírector B. Bretschneider 


Faculty Advisers G.E. Weston, B. Bretschneider p 
2] 
"i nts in thes 
rhe Patent and Intellectual Property Law Program is designed for students ractie" 
e ple {10 
; ^ :elope" 
patent, copyright, or trademark law. An organized program has been deve s 


1 , fields Ol ¥ 
offer as complete and as integrated a collection of courses in these fie " hic? 
‘ ( 


patentan: 


and post-J.D. degree programs whose intentions are to specialize in tl 


possible. The program's course offerings now total 19 semester hours! 


are in patent law), one of the most extensive in the United States. (See the of this 
Irade Regulation Law area of specialization in the Advanced Courses seco is V 
Bulletin.) The object of the Patent and Intellectual Property Law POT, lig 
provide the student with a concentration in this field of law at a level of P in this 
tion and maturity that can enable advancement far more rapidly than usua 
field 
554 Advanced Topics in Patent Lau 
553 Chemical Patent Practice 
559 Copyright Lau 
558 International and Comparative Patent Lau 
552 Patent and Know-how Licensing 
500 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, 

and Franchising of Trademarks nave 


Law who" 
poctof " 
am 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation 
not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juri © 
Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master s prog! 
152 Federal Antitrust Laws 

464 Patent Lau 

466 Patent Office Practice 

450 Unfair Trade Practices 


Other Related Courses 

168 Computers and tbe Lau 

487 Government Procurement Lau 
169 Seminar: Law of Privacy 

162 Seminar: Trade Regulation 


TAXATION 
Faculty Advisers L.D. Solomon, T.S. Sims 


422 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 

573 Accounting Aspects of Federal Income Taxation 

583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
582 Selected Topics in Taxation—Princ iples of Cbaritable 
395 Seminar: Estate Planning 

428 Seminar. Spec ial Problems of Tax Policy 

Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure 

584 Income Taxation of Property Transactions ` m. 
585 Federal Income Taxation of Trusts, Estates, and Beneficiaries 
586 Taxation—Deferred Compensation I 

587 Taxation—Deferred Compensation II 

578 Taxation—Exempt Organizations 

Taxation—Oil and Gas 


Tax Planning 


Sea 
w uu ad ^w 


MERITI 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


126 Th. 

57 Taxation Partnerships and Subchapter S 

bya) Taxation Real Estate and Income 
taxation Special Corporation Problems 
axation State and Local 

Me 

‘ster of I 

Ourse 

sh ^ 

‘Ould 

4) 


AWs candidates in the area of Taxation who have not taken the following 
5 Or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bac helor of Laws program 
Include them in their Master's program 


lau and Accounting 
I axation 


Federal Income i 

0 laxatioy, Federal Income, Corporations and Sbarebolders 

- Related Courses 

n Business Planning ' 

36 aal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
“Uurities Regulation 


a VEU 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


President John R. Manning 


T | 
The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to assoc | 
themselves for charitable, educational, literarv, and scientific purpose», " 
promote the general welfare of the University «e iversil 
Eligible members are those who have enrolled in anv school of the l e 
and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is OF - ort 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Universit | 


the Board of Trustees of the University ajority 9 
The affairs of the Association are directed by a Gover ning Board, the ma. L 

whose members represent the constituent alumni « rganizatic ns of the Unive" 

schools and « lege 


d ; » staf 
rhe voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the md 


f of the 
pe 
: 3atiot 

Alumni Relations Office in carry ing out Association affairs. The Associatic 


contacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


* 


—' N 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ALUMNI ASSOCIATIO 


as bee” 
rhe George Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 and p 
affiliated W ith the € eneral Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes EE, the 
the constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, oo 1 
alumni of the school in close touch with each other, and to further the inte Nati " 
school. Eligible members are those who have matriculated at the school or ~ 


n 
- or former men 

University and have left in good standing, and any member or forme sho à 
i i ors W 


. nem ; 
the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible meml “sity nd lift 
à rersity © 
current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the l "I association 
members of the George Washington Law Alumni Association rhe / € 


ep” 
periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory. Law alumni are urged on d 
Alumni Office informed of their whereabouts so that directory informi Twente 
kept to date. The Law Alumni Office is in the Jacob Burns Law Library, M 
street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 


OFFICERS FOR 1988-1989 


President—Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; Washington, D.C 

President-Elect—Jay L. Carlson, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.C 
Secretary—Thomas C. Means, J.D. 1978; Washington, D. - 
Treasurer—]udge Joyce Hens Green, J.D. 1951; Washington, D.C 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


BO 
ARD OF DIRECTORS 


John J. Bear 


bria : 
1G 
idge j Br 


dsworth, Jr., J.D. 1979; Richmond, Virginia 
unsvold, J.D. 1967; Washington, D. 
Cacheris, J.D. 1960; Alexandria, Virginia 
“app, JD 1964; Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Tt C. Cooper, J.D. 1987; Washington, D.C 
Henry A Cretella, J.D. 1965; Lincoln, Massachusetts 
eron M, Currie, J.D. 1975; Columbia, South Carolina 
A. DePaul, J.D. 1950; College Park, Maryland 
: "In Determan, J.D. 1967; Washington, D 
M row, J.D. 1969; LL.M. 1972; New York, New York 
Flynn, J.D. 1973; Cincinnati, Ohio 
* Goldberg. J.D. 1972; LL.M. 1976; Phoenix, Arizona 
Mea J.D. 1976; Washington, D. 
hn arold H. Greene, J.D. 1952; Washington, D. 
g Olden, Jr., J.D. 1968; Dallas, Texas 
S. Kahane, J.D. 1972; San Francisco, California 
aufman, JD 1968; Great Neck, New York 
vis J.D. 1981; Dallas, Texas 
> Krumme, J.D. 1964; Woodcliff Lakes, New Jersey 
5 J.D. 1974; Washington, D.C 
C ndn. J.D. 1980; Washington, D. 
Miho, LL.B 1953; Honolulu, Hawaii 
Mossinghoff, J.D. 1961; Washington, D.C 
Natalie, J.D. 1962; Washington, D. 
^ Olson, J.D. 1977; Newport Beach, California 
-- Riemer, J.D. 1984; W: ishington, D 
oudebush. J.D. 1978; Denver, Colorado 
; Sprec her, J.D. 1978; Bethesda, Maryland 
Stevas, J.D. 1951; McLean, Virginia 
horton J.D. 1961; Reno, Nevada 
). Wells, Jr., J.D. 1958; Seattle, Washington 


əmbers 

Jaum: ann, J.D. 1978; Tampa, Florida 

+ Bennett, Jr., J.D. 1965; Houston, Texas 

ici ilip Curley, J.D. 1979; Chicago, Illinois 

) Gurne, J.D. 1969; Washington, D.C 

"- Olsen, J.D. 1975; Washington, D.C 
Schwartz, J.D. 1971; Washington, D.C 

» Student Bar Association, National Law Center 


STAT 


; UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


an 
; . Columbia 
The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Colum aa 


College in the District of Columbia. The name í f the institution was changed in rhe 
to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington Universit} xible 
debt of the University to Ge rge Washington, whi se name it bears, is an intane 
one A „sisted 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently » hope 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There hé of the 
that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all Prejudices 

Y 


country would acquire the habits of good « itizenship, throwing off local | ( 
1 t theory: 


and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as the yn le 
republican government. To further the materialization of his he )pes, Washing", of à 
a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac € ompany “towards the endowne er the 
University to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, n j 
auspices of the General Government, if that government should incline to €&** Thé 
fostering hand towards it.” The ¢ ongress never extended “a fostering har ecan 
Potomac Company passed out of existence, and Washington’s bequest 


worthless , q grea 

Fully conscious of Washington's Ix pes, but motivated primarily by inistef* 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a gr« up of dedicated c pistrid 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a c llege n "- op Rice 
of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev erend Lut "harter 
they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress fo! n. 
After much delay and amendment, € ongress granted a charter, w hich was a} P arian 
by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College S pe all 5€ 
character, it provided "that persons of every religious denominato- ent, pro 
capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as Presi¢ of the 


fessor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said College, or denied "ments! 
priv ileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his senti 
matters of religion ollege; | 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian C verwee? | 
activities were centered on ( ollege Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acre? avenue 
the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Floric s vntown 
to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was located oT of the 
For the better part of the Columbian University period, the building - reels 
University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteen ed in 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been dev petwee” 
that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, 1 , area 
Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue > 
contains several reminders of historic interest to the University. Presi¢ a 
who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of the hu 
Trustees, the Reverend € )badiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the pastor y o Stree 
Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E: 
the site of the National University he had hoped to see established 


s 45 


j 
E ine 
Arts “ 
^" ; 'ollege of ^ > 
rhe University as it is now organized consists of Columbian Colleg 5 


n > es, 
Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Scie y^ hool 
1 ¥ 1 "| malt 
sional schools, which include the National Law Center, the Elliott S Enginee! J 
national Affairs, and the Schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, £n} 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Ba Plied Science, Education and Human Development, and Government and 

Administration; and the Division of Continuing Education 

ite, George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by a 
Petuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio member 


Aane 
“MIC STATUS 


eG 
ks fide” Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
roy € States Association of Colleges and Schools. The University is on the 
rige the American Association of University Women and is a member of 


lec 
M lege Board 


qiversity is in downtown Washington, between Pennsy lvania Avenue and 19th, 
W dd 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White House, the 

i ank, the Corcoran Galle ry of Art, the Department of State, the Department 
terior, the General Services Administration, the National Academy of 
tes, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 


HR 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE ERSITY 


ts Chairman 
, B.S., Vice Chairman 
A Lindner , B.A. in Govt., Secretary 
Dudley, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretar) 


Adams, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D 
t Baker J.D 
E Bellows, M.A 
comm Jr., B.S., LL.B 
ie Callahan, B.A., M.B.A 
Shel er M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 
John wy ^! S. Cohen, B.A., J.D 
Neve Dixon, B.A., M.A 
Frick, B.S 
! l. Funger, B.A 
x P irasci, B.A 
). Gurne, B.A, JD 
S. Hanback, B.A., M.PA 
lekimian, B.E.E., M.S., Ph.D 
P. Hoffman, B.A 
I , BA, J.D 


I Manatt, B.S., J.D 
manning, B.S.E., J.D 
ris v McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D 
Moody, B.A., M.B.A 
Owen, BA 
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* Alumni trustee 


“Robert G. Perry, B.S 

laxie M. Pinkett, B.A 

Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt 

“Robert A. Rosenfeld, B.A.. J.D 

douglas R. Smith, B.S. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A 
i, 


ohn W. Thompson, Jr., B.A 


Robert L. Tull, B.A 
McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D 


Honorary Trustees 


Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A, Ed.D 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D 

Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Katharine Graham, B.A 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D 
avid M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D 
Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 

James M. Mitchell, M.A 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B 

Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., LH.D 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D 

Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D 


ond , ex oll 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., President of the University, & 


ici 
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ADMINISTRATION 


OFF t 
SERS OF ADMINISTRATION __ 


ME UNIVERSTTy 
Sep 
Milan oc Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., President 
C Javid Johnson, B.S., Provost 
oder T ard Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., \ ice President and Treasurer 
lawre k Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs if 
( vt a € Th 'ompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Acting Vice President for Medical Affairs 
nes Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
Olmo, B.A, CPA, ¢ omptroller 


Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and Academic 
ue Services 


Mi lae] J Worth. Ph 
THR 


, Vice President for Development and University Relations 
TIONAL LAW CENTER 


i. Friedenth; il, B.A., J.D., Dean of tbe National Law Center 
m Oran Schwartz, B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, for 
l emic Affairs 
Ad; Smith Jenkins, B.A., M.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Uber arate Affairs 
mi Stanek, B.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of ‘the National Law Center; Director of 
Verlen sions Q.D Program) - 
& Valdez, B.S., ].D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center for Student 
od Dee istrative Affairs 
E d Colga Free, B.A., Director of Student Assistance 
Vine. E B.A., M.A., Director of Services 
! Saltsman, B.A., M.A., Director of Career Development 


“LAW LIBRARY 
Nits 


le n p esser Head, Lic.Iur., M.S. in L.S., Librarian of tbe Law Library 
c tschuler, B.A., M.LS., Librarian (Bibliographic Services) 
: E Cohen, B.A., MLS., Librarian (Head of Reference) 
Del. ashmitt, B.A., M.L.S., J.D., Associate Librarian for Research 
> L. Leahy, B.A., M.L.S Librarian (Government Documents) 
Miccioli, B.A., M.L.S - Librarian (Media Resources, Government 
Suan n nts) 
e lore, B.A., M.S.LS., Librarian (Collection Development, Serials) 
Murray, B A. MLS., Librarian (C ataloging) 
Snyder, B.A, ML ibt. J.D., Associate Librarian for Administration 
Obin B.S., MLS., Librarian (Public Services) 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


EMERITI 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus Of Lau 
8 j 


B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia 1 rsity; J.D. 1961, George 


washing" 


Louis James Harris, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
BA )45, Corne niversit j 


LL.I 5 942. B Kiyn Law Schox L.M 


W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard Universit le! 
Robert Kr 


, i qw C? 
amer, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus Of the National L4 
B.A. 1 3. ] 


5, LI 938, Harvard University 


J.S.D. 1967, Yale iver 


William Thomas Mallison, Professor Emeritus of Lau 


Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor Emeritus of Lau 


B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B i niversi Virginia I 3, Yale University 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1938, LL.B. 194 niversit f Minnesota; M.P.A i2, SJ.I 56, Harvard University 
Charles Bernard Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Lau «7. Universi 
B.A. 1927, J 30, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, SJ.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D. 195 school ? 
ttsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College: L.H.D. 1957, Seton H ge: LL D. 1960, Dickinson * 
iw 
Edward Andrew Potts, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1949, University of Michigan: LL.B George Washington Univer 
David Benson Weaver, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleva iversity; J 948, Case Western Rese iver 
ACTIVE 
Daniel B. Abrams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau | Universi 
B.A 77, Hobart College; M.A. 1979, Washington University: J.I 183, George Washington 
Jose E. Alvarez, Associate Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1977, J.D. 1981, Harvard Universit 
John Banzhaf III, Professor of Lau 
B.S EI 62, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1 Columbia University , 
; ric? 
rhe Honorable Iralene Barnes, Professorial Lecturer in Lau «t of the Dist | 
B.A. 1969, Howard University: ] > Unive f Michigan: Judge, Superior Court < 
nbia 
Jerome Aure Barron, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Lau university 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University: LL.M. 19 George Washington ^^ 
Deborah S. Barthel, /nstructor in Clinical Lau 
B.A. 1975, Loyola University; J.D. 1979, Georgetown Univer 
Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S.S. 1951, City University of New York. City € ege; J.D 54. Yale University 
Richard Alan Bergman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1972, Brown University; J.D. 1976, University of Southern California 
th racult 
aa rary constitute Pr serrar 0; 
"Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors ind the Librarian of the Law Library “gaits the RB ets 
the National Law Center. The President of the University, the Vice President for A : ex officio me 
he University, the I tor of Admissions of th« iversity, and th« iversity Lib — 


he Faculty 


sabbati 


al 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


A 
Van Be 
erke - 
BS. 196, keley, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Dans.” Cornell Unive D 


Janie " 
BA E Berry, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


niversity of Maryland; J.D. 1976, Georg 


E" " 
jp an Bl: ike, Professorial Lecturer in Len 


f California, Berkeley; J.D. 197 


i y 
ENI D Block, Asociate Professor of Lau 


LU 
Hofstra University; J.D. 1979, State Univers 


A and, Prof ssorial Lecturer in Lau 


igar 1959, Ohio State 


, Visiting Professor of Law; Acting Director of be Patent am 


71. University rge Washington University 


Director of the Land Use Management and 
ram 
Und of 1 


1¢ 
Arret Bn 


llinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 


hse 1, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
- ersitv of Science ar r [ 7, George Washington Univers 

~. Buerg raty Visiting Freda . Alverson Professor of Lau 

Bethany le J.D. 1960, New Ye niver LL.M. 1961, SJ.D 

» Profe. soria Lecturer in Law. 

5, Dartmouth « 
j 
Sin anpbel 

Diversity 

Martin ( 

1959. M A 
) 


ollege; J.D. 1 c 2 shingt iversity 
Associate Professorial A in deer 
$ Ne Dame; J.D. 1981 eorge Washin 
Caplan, Professor of Lau 
1960. LD 


19 Northwester 


Coe 
7 ng «roll, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
©Orgetown University; J.D. 197 


Adjunct Instructor in Lau 
ty; J.D. 1980, George Washingto 


D Carter 


L 197 


idler, Professor of Lau 


of California, Berk 


douglass Colleg 5, Rutgers University; LL.» Harvard University 


r., Co oli of Lau 

"rsitv of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washing € 
; Cirulnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
š of California, Santa Barbara; J.D. 1979, Ur ty of San Franci 
k, Professor of Lau 


ollege .u B 


LU B 1959, Uni ) vlvani i. 1961, New York University 
Coor NEY m Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Dartmouth College; J.D. 1978, Ui y of Michigar 
T2 . b 
: gs a is ( ourtle ss, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology 
: iversitv; MA 960, Ph.D. 1966, Ur >rsity 
Profe ssor of Lau 


ha "Man ~ ; 

A 1954 Gripe Ced ial Lotier in Lau 

pe College; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 

el Giudice, Instructor in Clinical Lau 

niversity of Rhode Island; M.A. 1976, University of Toledo; J.D. 1979, Antioch School of Law 
Delan 

9s4 1, SY, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Lau 


), Georgetown Universin 


emester 1989 
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4 NATIONAL LAW CE^ 


James C. Demas, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


les Thomas Dienes, Professor of Lau 
B.S. 1961, Loyola Univer f Chicago; J.D. 1964, PI 8, Northwestern Univer 


James H. Doyle, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


" 1 " 


B.S ^4 5. Naval Acader J.I 3, G ge Wa 
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rizes 
Regulations 
Associations and Services 
Student Life 
e University 
istory and Organization 
Jniversity Libraries 
oard of Truste es of the University 
. Officers of Administration 
aculty and Staff of Instruction 
ndex ` 


1988 


Augus 24 


Septer 

Septem 
October 1 

Novembe 


November 


January 3 


January 4-6 
January 9 
January 16 
February 1 
February 19 
February 
February 24 
March 1 


March 13-17 
April 1 
April 10 

April 24 

April 28—May 6 
May 7 


The academic calendar is subject to change „dule of 


* 
Calendar 1988-1989 


Fall Semester 

Orientation for students from for« gn countries : 
Orientation and placement tests for new students 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Classes begin 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Fall Convocation 

Applications for February graduation due í 
Applications for spring semester financial aid due 
Thanksgiving holiday 3 
D.Sc. dissertations due from February candidates 
Last day of fall semester classes 

Examination period 


Spring Semester 


Orientation for new students and students 


from foreig” 
count 

Master's theses due from February candidates 
Registration— Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Spring semester classes begin 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

Applications for May graduation due 

Winter Convocation yu 
George Washington's birthday observed (holiday 
D.Sc. dissertations due from May candidates pn 
Deadline for submission of 1989-90 undergradua 
financial aid applications 

Spring recess d 
Deadline for submission of summer sessions an 
1989-90 graduate financial aid applications 
Master's theses due from May candidates 

Last day of spring semester 

Examination period 

Commencement 


f Classe" 


ta ^ > Sch 
The registration procedure and hours of registration will be stated in the Sche 


which is available well in advance of each semester 
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All Prospective Students: 


The Sc 

Pon since 1 of Engineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 

"fessional 884 and offers programs of study leading to bachelor’s, master’s, 

tee Da ^c doctoral degrees. Its primary objective 1s to help the student 
ving and riae mind by providing optimal educational opportunities for 

Mnt of flexibility u aining professional competence T his includes the develop- 

ig b y for continuing competence; the School's programs are de- 
promote successful adaptation to rapidly changing technology in 


ut 
Ure Careers. ] 


tng jo Bulletin describes the programs and requirements for unde raduate 
"eludes uate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science and 
o y cation on the Engineering Honor Scholarships, Cooperative 
"8 Offered) p Ee in Engineering, and educational and research opportuni- 
pero] m d the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS), 
"Bram er specialized research institutes, and the Industrial Liaison 
Eng; 
Nenie marine Honor Scholarships and Fellowships have been established to 
“Ngineerin 3 demically talented students who wish to study at the School of 
tq mic So Applied Science. The scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
"us ^a E only, — pun need is not a requirement for consideration. 
à Uate os tea education Program in Engineering provides the under- 
ineering rhe ns the opportunity to obtain an enduring foundation 
wy experience r: hee 2» MAPAS academic learning with practical, first- 
ings may in the stuaents chosen field of engineering. The student's 
J g help pay for part of the cost of an engineering education. 

S was created by the joint efforts of the NASA-Langley Research 
>d Science. The education and 
, academic resources of 
resources and 


nter 
earch oppe School of Engineering and Applie 
Or ehem offered in the program combine the 
^ llitios of NA. ton University and the pr: fessional research é 
ud, NASA-Langley Research Center to prepare qualified graduate 
and teaching in the flight 


s 8 for careers : 
Cle om careers in research, development, design, 
al school ina 
The environ- 
ultural 


€ engi t 
Many E component of this activity ıs sım 
0 , " s "rn " 
I ment opportunities to students before and after graduation. 
tosphere of the School is one of serious-minded effort toward mature 


teag 
it recognizes the individual as the 


emin 
Hg pe development Being a small school, 
dero “tpl ded element in the educational process. The student body, 
V uate and graduate, has a primary interest in design, research, 
ic and engineering activities. 


Dn 
le 
Aly. ent, and management in both scientif 
engineering—in science, 


i 

E School are engaged in all fields of 
for e phil, govermmerns, and € duc ation d 
Eo, ativi, pony oj the School, which might be summarized as "education 
Profound a conformity,” has through the years reflected the many subtle 
: elay; he uy angi s in engineering education and the engineering profession. 
b tionship T) oj the School and I look forward to a mutually challenging 
Cal] a with you. If you wish additional information, please do not hesitate 

n the department chairmen or me. 


Harold Liebowitz 


Dean 


The Study of Engineering 


The engineering profession extends into many areas of industry, 
commerce, and the arts. Engineers address problems in the manu n 
sector, such as the design of mechanical, electrical, and chemical ap 
equipment, and plants; in the design and construction of structure’ ruc 
bridges, tunnels, harbors, and dams; in aircraft design mae 
including electronic equipment for control. guidance, and communi in 
the operation of transportation systems; in the automotive industry; the 
missile and space pro i 


factu" 
cesse? 


in trafic 
ffects the 
Qr Iro 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science 


e it is import 


A Pres", 
: scienti? 


extend the boundaries of knowledge in [a] chosen field. The engine" 
task of combining the knowledge of science with a knowledge and vi 
the needs and limitations of human beings and of a human society 
and create things for human use. . . . While scientists have uncover? ma 
knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the tangible toolb t 
and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, our commun’ 
and our national defense." E wledges ! 

The work of engineers is a focal point at which scientific kno g, hu 
use of such knowledge to serve society, financial consideration? 


uri rrr ee 


r 
nt NNE 


he 


environment in which it will operate. 


"TI 


u a i ae ME 


a 


B 
Ne Professional Engineer 


enc me concerned with the quality and preservation of human life. T 
Mee use of the advances of science and technology in an economi- 
Sible manner for the benefit of society. This process is complex and 

3 hee: Although the content of engineering curricula is certainly 
Practica) engineer has not lost a sense of being an intellectual agent in the 
ity keti world. l'his responsibility of the engineer arises from the broad 
ringont Ls of engineering for the whole of society as well as from the 
hum. m requirements for competence. Technology has radically rearranged 
ife in our time. There are many who believe that even though the 
of space has been crossed, the union of medical and engineering 
; i Ee pm achieved, and breakthroughs in other areas have been made, 
tore, of engineering on modern life is just a preview of the engineering of 


E. 
“gineering Education 


A. 
iy changing profession requires education for the future based on 
elde al principles of science applicable to a dynamic, advanced society. In 
Ostr of engineering and applied science, there is no substitute for 
- EM competence; without question, achievement in particular 
à lyze pu is important. Equally important, however, is the ability to 
l E l aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
8 in light of all available information. To assure that students' 
Braduate education will enable them to meet these important goals, the 
Y of the School of Engineering and Applied Science periodically evalu- 

* undergraduate program. 
€ curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are 
he Ths ist students in preparing for careers in engineering and applied 
Mactiog his requires that students master the principles on which future 
td pre will be based. An education centered on the junction between theory 
tieg Bese enables the engineer to follow the many interests and opportuni- 

at may develop. 

Should not be assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 
icine the study of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like 
oft eg e, law, education, and other disciplines, requires scholars. But in any 
fnd “ee the student who has not achieved high scholastic standing can 
ig. Pie if he or she has genuine interest and is willing to work. It is 
to generalize, but students who have demonstrated an aptitude for 
Matics, science, and English will probably find the work of engineers 
© study of engineering and applied science satisfying and challenging. 
ay curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hard can be good 
rs of success. No school or college can give an education. It can offer 


“Ong; 
` id 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


History 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized Oc School was 
' 1 Y " 1.1 T P C 

as the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian 1 niversity. The * f 

m W. Corcoran, president of the Corporatio 


im à i : a aU ev 
Board of Trustee ie University from 1869 to 1888. Day and | 


^ -v and led t 
courses were offered in literature, science, and technology and ‘ale 
" ong , 
Engineer, Mechanical Eng! 


degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil ; 
Mining Engineer. The School was among the first to accept women for 
candidacy in engineer 
In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate ^. and 
and the Columbian Colle ge were merged into a single Department 0! 4 
Sciences. Graduate engineering degrees were offered. College ol 
Administrative changes led to the « ation of the Washington rada 9 
Engineering in 1905 as one of several semi-independent under Colleg? 
colleges of the University, each with its own Board of Trustees. I n 
provided instruction leading to degrees in engineering and ar itec “ing 22 
In 1909 the name was changed to the College of Enginee QUÉ 
Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give students "1 agis WS 
understanding of the theory underlying engineering practice. Emp ae jch 
placed on the development of a know ledge of scientific principles - met in 
students could build and by which they might solve new problem: : 
practice. » College of 
The name of the school was changed again in 1914 to the : ^ dropped 
Engineering and later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was neering: 
were limited to the field of engi whic 
chnology: ' od à 
remaine 


from the curriculum, and degrees 

However, the primary emphasis on principles rather than te 

had characterized the program since 1903, was continued and ha 2 

distinguishing feature of the School. 3 MN 4 dopted in 1904 
The name School of Engineeringand / pplied Science was a 


10 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 11 


Academic Status 

e 

mo ree ssningtn University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
s Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

4 Jniversity is on the approved list of the American Association of 

T Women and is a member of the College Board 

Aple g dergraduate engineering curricula in the School of Engineering and 

tal engir cience, including the computer engineering option within the electri- 

C Bering curriculum, are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation 
ergradia of the / creditation Board for Engineering and l'echnology. The 
nee A ate computer science curriculum is accredited by the Computer 

reditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Accreditation 


ag 


Te! 
Niver 


Univara; 
“Versity Policy on Equal Opportunity 


J60 7 
t Tge Washing: University does : TEM : 
: shington University does not discriminate against any person on 


e > 
tatus, mo race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran 
hiversit 2 policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 
Univers; y, including admission to education programs and employment. The 
Sity is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

ation of this policy and federal laws and 
Qe, acti it Concerning discrimination in education or employment programs 
orge W e may be addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Associate Provost, 
850, ashington University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994- 
Rights of the Departn i 


Nquiries concer " : 
"ifulatio ies concerning the applic 


R ' Or to the Assiste Secretarv for Civ 
ducation ssistant Secretary for Civil 


eT Aw, 


Undergraduate Study 


. arint 
The undergraduate program provides a solid foundation in the basic pre 
ples, concepts, and techniques of engineering and applied science, on: peit 
individuals may build technical competence in a variety of areas 8? rs i 
professional careers develop. The program prepares students for car git 
engineering and applied science as they exist today and as they may deve 
the future i ation 
Undergraduate study is the beginning of a lifelong program of educ ines 
The School provides an environment that fosters the attitudes and disc ott 
essential to professional growth. Graduates are prepared for product cy 
in their chosen fields and for further development, both formal and in ocitl 
The undergraduate curricula also include courses in the humanities 4 i the 
sciences so that students understand and appreciate these areas. ror the 
School cannot predict either a student's response to academic demands rra í 
program that will prove most effective for the student to follow, the unde 
uate program has been designed to offer a variety of experiences.  . and 
The School is a place for learning and for formulating, exchanging» to 
exploring ideas. During the undergraduate years, the student 1? liberal 
strengthen skills in analysis and talent for creative activity throug t more 
use of laboratory projects. Independent thought and original ideas cours] of 
heavily in the appraisal of student achievements than does rote Te 
information. ret with 
To allow undergraduate students to combine academic learninB nal 
practical, firsthand experience in engineering, the School has an ri, an 
Cooperative Education Program in Engineering in which industria oe 
governmental organizations employ students at prevailing salary ew 
effort is made to place students in positions that provide the best P adent? 
experience consistent with career plans. These work periods provide i: othe! 
with income that may be used to finance the major portion of tuition an ete 
expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer students whose "E e 
work is equivalent to requirements in this program, can be admitte 
Cooperative Education Program in Engineering. 


Admission to Undergraduate Study 


e 
. . a . y ’g rog“, 
Admission is the first in a series of qualifying steps in the student P indi 
" ^ eclence. 
toward professional competence in engineering or computer scienc par? 


> 
cates the School’s belief that the applicant has at least the minimum pre 
tion and ability needed to complete the curriculum successfully. „ademi? 
The applicant must be of good character and must have an al 
background appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


Application for Admission 


Admission application forms are available from the Office of nus 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The for™ P aid by 
filled out completely and returned with the stated application fee, Pr The 
check or postal money order payable to George Washington l nivers} "BL 
application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission “tion a 
registered in a degree program at the time of his or her last regis 

GWU and who has not since registered at another institution. 


$8, 


TU. 
Admiss be 


12 


graduate Study 13 


Mering Freshmen 


enigee tation for admission is based on the followi (1) an acceptable 

titg: (oc of graduation from an accredited high school showing at least 16 

America. Scores on the College Bo rd Scholastic Aptitude Test (SA D ot on the 

andino. College Testing (ACT) batte (3) high school grades; (4) class 

gig, Although no minimum Scores are prescribed, test results are 

§ red in determining admission eligibility. Students whose combined 

are below 1100 (600 mathematics) or whose ACT composite scores 

OW 27 (28 mathematics) must show superior academic performance in 

igh school programs in order to be accepted for admission. In addition, 

College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 

A plied g- ire not required for admission to the School of Engineering and 

testg, Science, it is recommended that applicants submit scores on these 

s 16 units required for admission must be distributed as 

e p in E glis h; four = sastbasdüiior, peer UE ERU wry 

tal i. etry, one-half in trigonometry, and one-ha^T 1 Į — : ea, i- 

or 8 fr etry, or functions; one in physics; one in chemist anc two in ustory 

te e gn language. General science courses do not satisfy the science 
ment but may be counted as elective units. 

the ‘Pplicants who do not meet the above requirements may be considered by 


Dres chool, but additional mathematics or English placement tests may be 
scribed 

who lacks not more than two units 

quirement) of the 


; be admitted to a 


e eir schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record 

is; r with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the principal. 
op lormation should be supplied on a standard form used by the secondary 
UN 


ve a Dblicants who wish to begin study in the summer sessions or fall 
Alt 2 er should formulate plans early in the senior year of high school 
de ac ugh applications should be submitted by March l, late applications will 
fin nated on a space-available basis. Students who wish to be considered for 
and Te aid or on-campus housing, however, must submit their applications 
the ~ Tequired documents by March 1. Students who wish to begin study in 
luited E semester should submit their applications, transcripts, and other 
documents no later than November 1. 

tbm though decisions on most applications for the fall semester will require 
te Slon of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier 
mp will be given after November 1 to students whose applications become 
Vear E with secondary school records through the junior year and junior- 
St scores, provided these records clearly establish admissibility. 


hit * 
on cbresents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 


«lU 60... : 
)-minute periods of prepared classroom work 


ia WU 


Momm er a : 
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Transfer Students 


gt 
Undergraduate students from other institutions should submit all applicat. 
and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, December 
the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions ust be 
To be considered for admission as a transfer student, an applicant pm 
in good standing as to scholarship and conduct at all postsecondary rat f 
tions previously attended and should have a minimum grade-point aver | not 
2.7 on a 4.0 scale. A student who has been academically dismissed V! 
normally be considered for admission. 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions 
education must request each registrar to mail directly to the arne 
Admissions a transcript of his or her record, even if credits were not € Cot 


application is submitted, his or her high school record and College the 
ACT test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
school and testing agency. 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


Required Records 


n 

r » educatio" 

At the time the application is sent, the applicant must have the ed laissions 
institutions previously attended send directly to the Office of ‘od, gr? 4 


copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied Py. 
d ‘ ^ "a * s xA 
received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copie psitie® 


Es - ; ivers 
mas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, one tel are also 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates nnot € 


required. These records become the property of the University and ca 
returned Ep keeps 

These documents should be in the language in which the institut jes $e t 
its official records. If they are in a language other than English, the cop 
should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 


Financial Certificate the 


: contin under 

If an international student plans to study at this University, e pan 
authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa, h 

[AP-66 cannot be issued until the student has been admitted to the Y rtificate 


and has completed a George Washington University Financia “Offi e 0 
satisfactorily. The Financial Certificate may be obtained from the reque? 
Admissions or the School of Engineering and Applied Science. ay his 0 
information about the financial resources available to the student to P tificat* 
her educational and living expenses while in the United States. The ements or 
should be accompanied by supporting documents, such as bank sta 

letters from governments authorizing scholarship awards. 

Language Test ost 0 


Students whose native language is not English are required t 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students should ado Jersey 
TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, CN 6151, Princeton, New Jer* for 


‘oh 
whic 
E TO R x soamester 1 
6151, U.S.A., well in advance of the beginning of the se meste 


__Undergraduate Study 


Admission ; 

tudent t sought. The test fee remitted with the application entitles the 

OT the TOEFI the test score sent to three different institutions. Registration 

Washington U L does not constitute application for admission to George 

The TOE niversity. — 

, National E: Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge from the 
st as well ne erii (see above for address), contains a description of 
st, lists a ru es regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct of 
i On th , ; examination centers, examination dates, and an application 

oreg are to h application for the test, the student should specify that the 

Riversity m sent directly to the Office of Admissions, George V ashington 
lh ada; ashington, D.C. 20052 

Will a Ition, any admitted student whose native language is not English 

S ( camem to take the GWU English as a Foreign Language placement 

Ig Tuctio 0 registration. Results of this test will determine the level of English 

[n tses ^w (see English as a Foreign Language courses, page 211) or other 

tnowled E which the student will be permitted to register. Students whose 

Xidemic | M English is inadequate to enable them to undertake the normal 

Nglish (c oad will not be permitted to register for any courses other than 

x English plus a reduced technical load). Students in this category 
Š ore expect to take a longer period of time 
Delish (0 cies xm than students who need not complete 


to complete their 
the additional 


R 
"admission 


. Stu 

d pus a Previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
d must 3 ng the immediately preceding semester (summer sessions exclud- 
Nme ag EPY for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications are the 
Wende one for undergraduate or graduate admission. If a student has 
Riversity e or more institutions of higher education while absent from the 
topi t the student must have complete official transcripts sent to the 
lng or e office at this University from all institutions attended. Applica- 
ect. readmission are considered on the basis of regulations currently in 


nt applying for readmission who 


EE S e x [afe 
Wag application fee is waived for a stude 
d at this University 


a depre 
ang Who hae candidate at the time he or she last registere 
as not since registered at another academic institution. 


A 
anced Standing 


legi 
Aggy 1 by Examination 
hours ong there is no duplication of 
Mbinat nt may be assigned upon admission t 

vil don of the following. 

the ege Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests. No credit is assigned for 
Passed w ] for all other AP examinations 
Admiseic port sent to the Office of 
Xo student's request. 
a GWU academic 
booklet will be 
in secondary 


' course work, a maximum of 30 semester 
o the University for any 


a WU 
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‘ j 
designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examination: pe 
rangements for the examination are the responsibility of the applica? am 
should be made through the secondary school attended or with the Prof J 
Director, College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, Princeton: 
08541-6671. «t gp ofe" 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP). CLE tions 
two types of examinations: General and Subject. CLEP General Examine ies 
are offered in five areas: mathematics, social science and history, humm - 
natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP Subject Examination 30 
sure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offere 
subjects. ] o 

New Students. Upon admission to degree candidacy in the Sh 
Engineering and Applied Science, students may be assigned undergt es 
credit for the General Examinations in social science and history (6 eo cle or 
hours) and humanities (6 semester hours) passed at the 50th perve nent 
above (college sophomore norms); such credit is assigned in partial ful Credit 
of the 18 semester hours required in the humanities and social scienc qam 
is not assigned against the engineering curriculum for CLEP Genera nglish 
nations passed in the areas of mathematics, natural sciences, °F 
composition. licable 

Credit is assigned for the CLEP Subject Examinations that are e the 
to the School's curricula and are passed at the level recommende 
College Board model policy. al 

Registered Students. A candidate for a degree (i.e., a student 
registered at the University) must seek departmental approval prior 
a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned 9 having 
the examination after having taken the equivalent course or after 
taken a waiver examination for the course. licant 

Arrangements for the examinations are the responsibility of the apr ation 
and should be made with the College Board College-Level Exam 
Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601. SEAS gti 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit.* Registered aive! of 
dents may also take examinations in some academic departments or 
or credit for a specific course upon approval of the appropriate dep. voted 
chair; before the test is administered, the student must have demo p for 
sufficient preparation to warrant being given the test. An examin? -sfullY 
credit is not allowed if an examination for waiver has been suc 
completed or if the student has taken the course. 


Make-Up of Credit for Waived Courses 


If a course required by the engineering curriculum is waived, the "i tion of 4 
ing semester hours of credit must be earned by satisfactory comp " prove 
university-level academic course, either technical or nontechnica hei rse 
by the student’s faculty adviser or department chair. If the substitu ; grad 
would normally be considered part of the engineering curriculum, robatio® 
earned will be used in determining quality-point index, Dean’s List, P in 
and suspension. If the substituted course is not part of the — 
curriculum, the grade will not be included in the above computation»: 


orrespont 


ter 
vomp” 
—— sngineering and C* 
* This does not apply to courses offered in the Department of Electrical Engineering 


Science 


Waiver of the English Course Requirement 


A Waiver of the English course requirement in the core curriculum will be 
ated to those who achieve a score of 650 or higher on the English 

th Position Achievement Test of the College Board, a score of 58 or higher on 
* Test of Standard Written English (TSWE) portion of the SAT, or a score of 
or above on the ACT English Usage Test. 


Credit from Other Institutions of Higher Learning 


Men no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
vanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at other 
edited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted only when 
“ work meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. 

t Ses graded D, or the equivalent, or lower will not be considered for 
ansfer, 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that 
i. € assigned, a student must satisfy the residence and course Sect smc 
ti € degree sought at George W ashington University. Students s ou l 
ag acte a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the SEAS Admissions 
apr istration Office, and present the worksheet to their adviser for final 

ova s 


Credit from Service Schools 


‘limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school courses. 

More than 30 semester hours may be assigned for a combination of service 
tr ^ training and the examinations listed above. Students seeking such 
edit Should consult the Office of Admissions. 


Credit from Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 


A Sit Will be assigned to students who have earned scores of 80 or above in 
Sr “vel courses at Baltimore Polytechnic Institute equivalent to the following 
core courses: Math 31, 32; Phys 13, 15; Chem 13; EngS 4; CSci 51. 


Regulations 


215 lations regarding registration, fees, and finances are stated on pages 
7&0: other University regulations, on pages 230—35. 


Sludent Status 


ad the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
to Bester hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours are considered 


full-time students. All other students are considered to be part time. 


Attendance 


idente may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
A Paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student 
ey nts, Students may attend only those classes for which they are regis- 
m Regular attendance is required. Students may be dropped from any 
tse for undue absence. 


a VEU 
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i y 
Students are expected to attend all meetings of the courses in which e 
are registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students are £d 
responsible for all work in their courses, including work missed beca 
absence. Excuses for absences from examinations that have been announce " 
advance can be obtained only by written application to the instructor in cha 
of the course 


Academic Work Load 


0 
A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register ji 
more than 21 semester hours. Students on probation may not register for m ay 
than 12 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a wee mo 
take no more than 10 semester hours. In exceptional cases these limits may 
exceeded with the adviser’s permission. 


Advisory System 


«gigt 10 

Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty adviser to air 
orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisers counsel studen jas 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory en s 
tic performance, professional development, and extracurricular ach cases 
part of the educational process. The adviser represents the student in al 
requiring faculty action. ior 

Students must obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study wn 
registration for each academic semester and summer session. Until pe rjger? 
required for the degree is completed, students must consult with their advt y 
in all academic matters. However, an adviser may not deny entry into the 
course or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations x 
School. : 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems W! 
advisers or instructors at any time, and parents or guardians are 
consult with the dean, associate dean, department chair, and advise cort 
ing any student problems. Faculty advisers counsel students to the e dent? 
advisers' professional knowledge, but the final responsibility for à stu 
action lies with the student 


English Placement Test 


sho have 
For the guidance of the student and the adviser. beginning freshmen piste 
not waived English 9 or 10 through their English Composition Achiev ment 
Test scores or the TSWE (see Waiver of the English Course Require e 
above) must take the placement examination in English. Results student 
English placement test determine the level of the English course the $ 
will take. 


Scholarship 


Grades. Grades are mailed to the student by the Office of the Re 
the close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. . (^. Satis 

The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; 
factory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; JP, Progress; W, ^U 
Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. The symbol Z is assignee which 
student is registered for a course that he or she has not attended and 
he or she has done no substantial graded work. 


gistrar 9' 


is Undergraduate Study 


E 

Ne Per Grading System. SEAS students may not take courses 
ay, how di graduation on the pass/no pass (P NP) grading system. They 
Program 2 vs take courses outside their regular engineering academic 

Students wre this grading system. 
Ven 30 E nose status of probation or suspension depe 
Period, the P wil have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of that 
Mduation stom be considered a € for probation, suspension, Dean s List, and 

hcompl e pun end a grade of NP will be considered an F. 

fiven ~ ~ | he symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
of the a instructor for the student S inability to complete the required 
"&ordeq if. course At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be 
“Omplete “Ae student, for reasons beyond the student’s control, is unable to 
PProves Miei of the course and if the instructor is informed of and 
Bade ma rhe reasons before the date when grades must be reported. The 
t the ad * used only if the student's prior performance and class attendance 
Curse E have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a 
When gr at is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date 
Wem must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later 
thange to the instructor, that instructor may initiate an appropriate grade 
30 aye grade of I is not changed to a letter grade of A, B, C.D,F,or Z within 
Dean List E decisione on probation, removal from probation, suspension, 
"iid and graduation will be made with the information on hand, in 
Altho with SEAS regulations, excluding the J grade(s) 
im ce the grade of J may remain on the records for a maximum of 
, instructor should normally set a much briefer period within 
(usually the final examination or required paper) 
be removed by the student's 
alent elsewhere. A grade of 
nged on the permanent 


nds on a grade of P are 


en 
Work 


Conform 


he y 
Whice} 
m ich the uncompleted work 
eregiste made up. The grade of / cannot 
that ng for the course here or taking its equiv 
"cor E removed after one calendar year will be cha 
st NE mee of F. A course in which a student receives an F in this way 
0 the bred ' y be repeated. The grade to which the / is changed will be applied 
ange is zy bo amc for the semester or summer session during which the 
int index - e a the purposes of determining probation, suspension, quality- 
Eoo] idse, 4 rha Dean s and other honor lists. 
Ing naa Warning. At the end of the sevent 
: olarshir are expected to report to the dean the names of students whose 
Consult : p is unsatisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice, a student must 
&dvise with the appropriate instructor and faculty adviser immediately. The 
complet may prescribe diagnostic tests or remedial study, or both, to be 
eted before the end of the semester. 


Note. Oy. " 
Jor, €. Grades discussed in the sections below 


h week of each semester, 


include all grades earned at 


le the sshington University and through the Consortium universities 
Courses t cage is enrolled at GW U. The grades considered are for academic 
a ee ke en in fulfillment of degree requirements and as prerequisites for 
"fein: quirements, and not for remedial courses or those taken to make up 
tonsidered r (For example, EFL courses numbered 45 and below will not be 
ed for purposes of probation, suspension, or Dean’s List.) 

ln vx P humanities, or technical elective courses taken in excess of 

j Biede. needed to fulfill the requirements 1n these areas (including 
8lo; evel courses) are not considered in determining probation, suspen- 
Meet Sraduation, or Dean's List status. Only those courses initially taken to 
e requirements will be included in these determinations. 


e. 
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Quality-Point Index. Scholarship is stated in terms of the quality-907 
index. The index is obtained by dividing the number of quality points by 
number of semester hours for which the student registered. »- 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points: 
three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester no 
for which the student has registered. Courses marked W, I, or Z = be 
considered in determining the index, except that courses marked / Wl 


: sa receive 
included in the index when a final grade is recorded. All other grades ere 
` 7 T ` » her sta 
by a student at George Washington University, regardless of his or her 


g : 
(i.e., degree, nondegree, or College Program for Secondary School Stud, $ 
will count in the SEAS quality-point index if the courses are part of the 9 
curriculum j her 
Probation. A full-time student will be placed on probation if his a 
quality-point index is less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she re ime 
more than one grade of F in one semester or summer session. A par hal 
student will be placed on probation if his or her quality-point index 1$ less. has 
2.0 or he or she has received more than one grade of F when he or she 
accumulated 12 semester hours. For academic purposes, a new grading P* 
will begin once this accumulation is reached j pette! 
A student on probation who receives a quality-point index of 2.0 oF ives 
(for 12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also power 
a grade of F will be placed on continued probation. Students in this categ? 
who receive two Fs will be suspended. .. or het 
A full-time student will be removed from probation when — " 
engineering curriculum quality-point index is 2.0 or more with no gra * rom 
during the semester on probation. A part-time student will be remove? 0 
probation when his or her engineering curriculum quality-point index z after 
more and he or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 semester hours 
being placed on probation. 
Suspension. The following cases constitute grounds for suspen -time 
receipt of two grades of F any time during a probation period qa the 
students receiving two grades of F while on probation will be suspended 2", | 


: v in two 

a > x , " eU ES nin . 
time of receipt of the second of these grades); (2) placement on probatio ceipt 

j 


ents), 


sion: qi 


are consecutive; (5) accumulation of a quality-point index of (a) 1.9 0T in the 
the end of the sophomore year or upon completion of the 63rd credit upon 
student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the end of the junior year or 9.0 at 
completion of the 97th credit in the student's curriculum, or (c) less than ^: 
any time during the senior year. ken and 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be tà eetin£ 
grades to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to a the 
the graduation requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance UP 
conditions are or are not met. attain a 

Students admitted on probation will be suspended if they do nos 
minimum quality-point index of 2.0 during their first semester (12 
credit hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the ded by ? 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension resi missio® 
grade change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for ge 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not APP mis 
readmission until one year after the suspension. To be considered for “tution 
sion, a student must have undertaken academic work at another inst 
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ion arily in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of suspen- 
ES earned a grade-point average of at least im 
tomine S Honors and Commendation Lists. i The faculty of the School 
irs Z meritorious scholastic achievement by a Dean 8 Honors List and a 
Inder, ommendation List, which contain the names of candidates for 
in, "&raduate degrees whose scholastic achievements satisfy all of the follow- 
'équirements while enrolled in an approved engineering curriculum. 


l. The student must have completed a minimum of 13 semester hours in 
One semester with a quality-point index of 3.5 or higher for the Dean's 
Honors List and a quality-point index of 3.0 or higher for the Dean's 

i Commendation List, with no more than one grade of C ou 

5. No grade below C may have been received during the qualifying period. 

3. No disciplinary action may have been taken against the student. 


ades used to compute the quality-point index that determines 

» Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists are those used to 

the SEAS graduation requirements. A student who receives a grade of I 

a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation 

e for that semester unless the J is removed no later than 30 days after the 

Mer E marking period and the student continues to meet all the require- 
Stor the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 


List 
[1 


U 
* of Correct English 


i£ padent whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
May = reported by the instructor to the associate dean. The associate dean 
Needs ~e ;n supplementary work, without academic credit, varying w ith the 
tw. ^ f the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the 
id tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for 
a e to make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the 
“late dean. ; 


Qr : 
. 4duation Requirements 


See ; : ; 
Page 233 for general requirements for graduation. 


Residence 


A mini - rcp d 
Woy limum of 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. Summer 
Wow, Xay be counted. Unless special permission is granted by the dean, the 


ur " 
of the final year must be completed in residence. 


ligible for graduation a student must have (1) a quality-point index of at 
eme. ‘20 in those technical courses specified in the fifth through the eighth 
en ers of the curriculum and (2) a 2.00 overall average for the entire 


academic program taken at SEAS. 


ord ’s degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academic 
8 give evidence of particular merit. The student's quality-point index 


r : ; ERE 
u Mines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum 

Eee. o oc 3 s dre iS gis Noris 
' 3.6-3.79: summa cum laude, 3.8-4.0. The quality-point index is 


PI AU 
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E tered 
calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the honors designation is ign 
on the transcript and diploma of those students who earn an honors "cours? 


tion. To be eligible, a student must complete a minimum of 60 hours 0 
work at GWU mo cial 

Special Honors. A bachelor’s degree may be conferred with vin the 
en 


Honors, on recommendation of the faculty, for outstanding achieveme! ]lowin£ 
Student's senior-year work. The student must fulfill all of the fo 
requirements : 
e 
TS red by * 
1. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors approved ) 


e 
i an th 
department chair representing the major field not later tha 


beginning of the senior year time 
2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the 
candidacy is approved 
3. The student must earn a quality-point index of a least 3.00 on & 
taken at GWU that applies to his or her engineering program. work 
4. The student must have completed at GWU at least one-half of the 
required for the degree 


1} work 


Undergraduate Curricula 


ith 
The undergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, Fo 
parenthetic designation of the major—for example, Bachelor of Scione in 
trical Engineering). Full-time students normally complete the curricu dmis 
four years. Students whose academic backgrounds do not meet SEAS pne 
sion requirements may need more time; those who are admitted with ain 
standing or who attend summer sessions can complete the degree in y gome 
The program of the first four semesters (core curriculum), Men of 
exceptions, is common to all curricula and provides the essential fession” 
scientific principles and mathematical techniques necessary for the pro re e 
al courses of the last four semesters, together with a background : 
humanities and social sciences 
A minimum of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the elect 
and certain curricula require more. However, students are encourage 
course work beyond the required minimum le 
Degrees are offered in civil engineering, computer science, e oring: 
engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems analysis and engins ai ed 
Students in mechanical engineering may select options in computer ical 
design, energy and power, fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, m ctrica 
engineering design, and solid mechanics and materials engineering. E s gi 
engineering provides options in computer engineering and premedica 
neering. Computer science majors must select one of the following @PP dw 
elective tracks: computer-aided design, digital electronics and we 
engineering administration, financial systems, management decision v 
management information systems, mathematics, and operations * 
Systems analysis and engineering majors must choose an elective ker 
one of the following areas: computer systems, control and instrumé ment 
systems, electrical energy systems, electromechanical systems, environ ical 
systems, financial systems, management decision systems, mathe roduc" 
systems, mechanical energy systems, network systems, naval systems, P 
tion systems, and statistical systems 


ctricil 


5, 
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Co 
U'ses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


he 


progr; < 1 " 4 
he] gram in the humanities and social sciences for engineering students 


PS the : Š 
resent em to understand the social and humanistic elements of the past and 
studies and to analyze problems facing the world today. Through these 
| a better understanding of society and an apprecia- 


tion oe, the student gains 


gn engineer's role and responsibilities. : 

ta] subject ^e engineering curricula are, by necessity, ori 
0 courses erg program in the humanities and social sciences s! 
“counting at broaden the student's outlook. Courses 1n subjects such as 
should n 4 finance, industrial management, and personnel administration 
gy, e included. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropol- 
i Be no» geography, history, literature (including foreign-language 
Te ap , philosophy, political science, psychology, and sociology are consid- 

Dpropriate. 
gine n the assistance of his or her faculty adviser, each undergraduate 
: Manitio. , eee is required to prepare a program of courses in the 
State los — social sciences, explaining how the program meets the purpose 
Ours, of T. J he student’s program must include a minimum of 18 semester 
Within EN tich at least two courses (6 semester hours) must form a sequence 
A B Subject area. It must also contain courses selected from both the 
à Viser D and social sciences and not be confined to one or the other. Both the 
and the department chair must approve the program. 


oriented toward techni- 
es should consist 


Co ! 
Mputing and Laboratory Facilities 


an 
X Research Opportunities 
My a ating facilities and laboratories at the School of Engineering and 
"lgineo s. cience are constantly updated to keep them in line with current 
"ihpeq md pract Assignments in the classroom and laboratory are ar- 
m complement each other 
tiviti learning experience is more meaningful when 
: NL eet may involve themselves in various 
“lence, r EAS—research in structural mechanics, fluid me 
tg. Mroeterials science, medical engineering, computer science, e 
" M mcanons networks, energy technology, and other areas. 
Aculty E provides a wide variety of computing facilities for student and 
Ing Facile. Located on the fourth floor of Tompkins Hall, the SEAS Comput- 
ATED Ba includes a network of Apple Talk Macintosh microcomputers, two 
oret nt Unix System V computers, two Sun microcomputer engineering 
Bapbi os m networks, a DEC VAX 11/780 super minicomputer system for 
à anced esearch and instructional computing, and a graphics laboratory with 
Suther], color and high-resolution graphics systems from Ramtek, Evans & 
‘80 Us ‘and, Raster Technologies, and Sun Microsystems. The DEC VAX 11 
Ming 1° the VMS operating system and supports a wide variety of program- 
eee, applications, and graphics software. — 
dSEAS E donation from the Alliant Computer Sy t 
litie, S to acquire an Alliant FX/8 mini-supercomputer, which provides 
t FX/ Sa high-speed, high-performance complex problem solving. The 
Dorte + 8 system features sophisticated vector and parallel computing and 
a ition instruction and research in areas such as finite and image analysis. In 
ale ^ta the SEAS Computing Facility has direct access to NSF net for large- 
LN Percomputing support, and the SURANET, BITNET, and USENET 


rks ; . - : ; : : : 
S are available for national and international communications. 


à 


coupled with research 
kinds of research in 
chanics, thermal 
lectron- 


stems Corporation 


2 VE, L/ 
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An IBM 4341 Group II computer system configured for computer 
design and manufacturing applications was awarded to the School by disk 
Corporation. This system includes 16 megabytes of main memory, on-line ^ 
storage, color graphics workstations, communications, time-sharing '€ d 
nals, and a variety of distributed processors, including personal computer ing 
a multitasking laboratory system. Extensive software support, inclu i 
graphics systems for CAD/CAM, three-dimensional interactive graphic 
ages, packages for computer-aided design of printed-circuit boards, c0 vi 
aided engineering design programs, and SQL database support are pro 
with this system. from 

The facility provides technical and operational assistance to all users . 10 
8 a.m. to midnight, Monday through Thursday; 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., Fr! ay 
a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturday; and 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., Sunday. gEAS 

Additional computing facilities, not under the purview of the 
Computing Facility, are available to students and faculty at the Univ 
Computer Center (see page 236) and in the specialized laboratories 9 Z jbed 
The specific laboratory facilities available to SEAS students are de? 
below. : 

Two General Purpose Electronics Laboratories for work in basic ele 
ics, digital electronics design, instrumentation, networks, solid-state f ly 
switching circuits, and advanced electronics design. Each laboratory IB 
equipped with state-of-the-art Tektronix oscilloscopes, spectrum analyze ner? 
curve tracers, Keithley digital multimeters, Wavetek and HP function 8° 
tors, Lambda power supplies, and HP universal counters. 

Computer Science Laboratory with a PDP 11/34 minicomputer $ 
microprocessor development system, and modern microcomputer train 

Graphics Laboratory supported by the DEC VAX 11/780 MT high 
system and a Sun microcomputer network and including a Ramtek jea tions 
resolution color graphics system with Matrix camera, Macintosh worksta 
a Raster Technologies One/10 color graphics terminal, Sun ! 
workstations, an Evans & Sutherland PS 300 graphics system, a Fr! 
graphics printer, and access to an IBM 8 plotter. M 4341 

Two Computer-Aided Design Laboratories supported by the IB 


ersity 
5. 


yste™ e 


e 

à rman? 
computing system featuring eight of IBM’s new generation, high-perforr full 
5080 color graphics systems. These systems are complemented by utput is 


spectrum of IBM engineering and scientific software. System 9 judin8 
available through a combination of graphics printers and plotters, mc 
an IBM 4250 publications-quality graphics printer, an ACT-II c 
printer, and an IBM 7375 color plotter capable of E-size engineerin pis 
Workstations for computer-aided design are provided through a ne 
new IBM PS/2 Model 80 personal computers linked to the IBM e by? 
Computer-Aided Engineering Laboratory for VLSI design, suppor 
network of Sun series engineering workstations and sophisticated 4 aphics: 
Artificial Intelligence (AI) Laboratory with three bit-mapped E stems 
mouse-driven, Xerox 1108 AI workstations with Ethernet and Expert y 
software, and an IBM 3270 PC with color printer. ned wi 
Artificial Intelligence/Software Engineering Laboratory equip 
AT&T 3B2 Unix System V host computers, with Unix personal pues for use 
graphics terminals serving as workstations and sophisticated softwar 
in instruction and research. 
Decision Support Systems Laboratory housing 12 IBM persona!’ 
with full graphics capability and a Sony overhead projection § 
classroom demonstrations of interactive computer applications. 


olor 1n 


g draw! 


ork of 


ystem 
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tal Human Factors Laboratory supported by IBM—PC/AT computers, statisti- 
Packages and graphics software, and various psychometric tests. 
ommunications, Microwave, and Laser Laboratory with state-of-the-art 


Sign. a ‘ 
- "analysis and signal-generation equipment, admittance meters, imped- 
e 


ting System. 


Power Systems Laboratory equipped with fractional-horsepower machin- 
instrumentation for experiments in support of the design and analysis 
“ctrical power systems. 
Rene Systems Laboratory utilizing microcomputers to control heat, air 
the re, motor speed, timers, printers, plotters, and A/D converters through 
“pplication of transfer functions. 
fea edical Engineering Laboratories containing equipment for study and 
rch in a variety of neurological areas, such as electroencephalography 
Sensory-evoked potentials, and for medical data acquisition and analy 
ity nteractive Systems and Robotics Laboratory providing a wide variety of 
Maj tput computer peripherals in an integrated, easy-to-use environment. 
Com «quipment includes a Z-80-based microcomputer, an EAI TR20 analog 
nthe S, a PA/A Diatonic three-octave keyboard for sound and music 
“sis, and two mechanical mobile robots. 
lago °mbustion Diagnostics Laboratory with diagnostic equipment using 
Yste Scattering concepts and a computer-based data acquisition and analysis 
Um 


ty, Pluid Mechanics and Hydraulics Laboratories complete with a 35-foot 
tun, S Water flume with self-contained circulatory system, a circulating water 
(xe ^ hydraulic benches, fully instrumented subsonic wind tunnel, and a 
data oot Autotrol Digitizer for conversion of geomorphic river data into digital 


top vironmental Engineering Laboratory with an atomic absorption spec- 

liqui tometer for trace metal analysis, a gas chromatograph, a high-pressure 

Mal: hromatograph, and a computerized data system for trace organic 

alysis, 

ijp Materials Laboratories with three materials-testing systems having capa- 

Testin, of 11,000, 22,000, and 110,000 pounds; a Tinius Olsen Universal 

ahis machine with a 400,000-pound capacity; s veral torsional fatigue 

bar 95; a torsional creep facility; a Charpy impact tester; and specimen 

logra ation facilities. Analytical equipment includes two Lietz optical metal- 

sis, a 18, a scanning electron microscope with energy dispersive X-ray analy- 

a transmission electron microscope. 
doy, "Opulsion Laboratory equipped with both continuous-flow and blow- 
eur Supply systems for the study of new propulsion techniques. 

tion oil Mechanics Laboratory well equipped for determining the classifica- 
Strength, compressibility, and general engineering properties of soils. 

n €rmal Sciences and Instrumentation Laboratories designed to support 

i» „Ments in the various heat-transfer processes and familiarize students 

in latest in mechanical engineering measurement and instrumentation 

ues, 
teta) GA Vacuum Vapor Deposition Facility capable of depositing coatings of 
* 9r ceramics on substrates of interest. 


chool of Engineering and Applied Science 


at 
Arrangements may also be made for use of special equipment © 
various government laboratories, such as the Naval Research Labora, 
the National Bureau of Standards, and the National Aeronautics and SP 
Administration. 
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The Q 
to tjo hool of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study leading 
and D degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
Se ctor of Science and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied 
lentist. 
In 
ĝi 
"IIbha 
tratio 


lts graduate programs, as in its undergraduate curricula, the School 
Sizes the development of knowledge and understanding through concen- 
hy principles and their application rather than through encyclopedic 
| ts techniques and specialized detail. Each program is individually 
d according to the student's preparation and needs. 
Taduate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
ein which the School has established a formal program of studies and for 
ier E are adequate facilities and resources. Upon approval of his or her 
0 Serve * student may select courses in other departments of the University 
teag of Specific needs or objectives. A complete list of available fields and 
concentration is included under each departmental listing in the 
ams of Study and Courses of Instruction section of this Bulletin. 


lene 
Whice 
ad 


Admission 


Ses application forms are available from the School of Engineering and 
licati Science. They must be submitted with the specified nonrefundable 
king lon fee to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, Tomp- 
ox. all of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
»No later than August 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring 
Ster, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the second 
sion. For international students the following application dead- 
: no later than June 15 for the fall semester, October 15 for the 

B semester, and March 15 for any of the summer sessions. 
h educational institution attended 


to the manager of engineering admissions. Although scores on the 
Compe’ Record Examination (GRE) are not required, the applicant who has 
eted the GRE should request that the scores be sent to the School. 
bor lett, applicant to the Doctor of Science program must, in addition, arrange 
ings, CTs of recommendation to be submitted from two faculty members of the 
Yo “ution from which he or she received the master's degree. One of these, if 
€, should be from the master's adviser. The letters should be addres 
xi appropriate department chair. After submitting the admission applic 
orm, the doctoral ar ant may schedule personal interviews to discuss 
er qualifications and possibilities for an effective doctoral program. 


Irec $ x pus x " 
toti ected to the manager of engineering admissions. The applicant will be 
by mail when a decision on admission has been made. 
Prog, T specific admission requirements, please see individual degree 
ams 


ETAF 
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English Language Requirements for International Students » 
18 


Students whose native language is not English must take the Test of Eng he 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The results of the test must be sent T 
administering institution directly to the Manager of Engineering Admis? m 
Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington Univer?" 
Washington, D.C. 20052 owly 
Students whose native language is not English and who are rink 
enrolled in any degree program offered by the Department of Engin as à 
Administration must also take, prior to registration, the GWU Englis® ot 
Foreign Language placement test administered by the English for Interne 
al Students program. The results of the test will determine whethe york 
student must complete English as a Foreign Language (EFL) course 


jon? 


before enrolling in other courses. Eng 

Students admitted to degree programs in departments other than reig’ 
neering Administration will be required to take the GWU English as 8 Fo lac 
Language placement test if they score below 550 on the TOEFL. The P f 
ment test will determine the level of the English instruction to be taken 9^ 
the maximum number of technical courses, if any, that can be taken ‘ch 


rently with EFL courses in a semester. Students admitted with EP 
requirements should expect to spend more time in completing their T Engi 
the University than do students who need not complete the additional 
courses 3 to the 
Students who score below 425 on TOEFL will not be admitted spnical 
University in full degree status. However, those who meet all of the ke ay be 
requirements for admission and have outstanding academic records « only 
admitted on a provisional basis. Such students will have degree we 211) 
when they have successfully completed the level of EFL 30 (see Pa 
within one calendar year of the date of registration ‘n the 


International students transferring from an academic institutio have 
United States or from another English-speaking institution, or W p 
demonstrated English proficiency at such institutions, may be 8 wal 
without a TOEFL score at the discretion of the admitting officer, but € 
be required to take the GWU English as a Foreign Language placemé 
prior to registration 

International students already in the United States may take 
English as a Foreign Language placement test in lieu of the TOEFL. its are 

Additional information and requirements for international student? 
outlined on pages 14-15. 


nay 


$ 
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Transfer of Credit ple 
-sable 
Up to 6 semester hours of credit may be accepted in transfer, when appli ur 
to meet degree requirements of the School, if approved by the student $ T nb 
and department chair. The credit must have been completed with gr? 
or B at another accredited and recognized institution, at à level 0 a 
equivalent to that being pursued at GWU. In addition, the profession? 
doctoral degree programs require that the credit be earned no more © requi 
years prior to admission to the GWU program, and some departments ^ may 
that it be earned more recently. Credit applied toward a previous deg 
not be transferred. 


ades 


6 
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Requins; 

, ulations 

, bulati 2 

s atons regarding registration, fees, and finances are stated on pages 


2-90. 
»Other [ niversity regulations, on pages 230—355 


Megane 


M 
m etts may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
j, Paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student 
. They may attend only those classes for which they are registered. 
ts are expected to attend all meetings of the courses in which they are 
ted, fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students may be 
Tom any course for undue absence. 


Grading S 
^ ystem 


D 
ta 38/0 Pass Grading System. SEAS students may take SEAS courses 
leq E. pass/no pass grading system, but credit for such courses cannot be 
Coni any degree program in SEAS. l À 
Nali " tty-Point Index. Scholastic standing is computed in terms of the 
Wy, Point index, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
E of semester hours for which the student registered. 
LS ality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, 
tuge Points; C, two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for which the 
Ng h registered. Courses marked W, J, or Z are not considered in determin- 
Bra t Index, except that courses marked J will be considered when a final 
Niye "d recorded. With the exception of courses taken at one of the Consortium 
i RE grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in 
Ing the quality-point index. 


a VLL 
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Residence and Continuous Enrollment 


All work for the degree must be done in residence unless a special exce 
granted by the department chair. In addition, a student in a degree pro rel 
expected to be continuously enrolled in the School until the degree js cO the 
A student who breaks his or her registration must apply for readmission 
degree program under whatever conditions and regulations are in force 
time. To maintain continuous enrollment, a student may register in one 
following categories tude t 
Inactive Status or Leave of Absence. This status is available to 8 9) at 
who are (1) awaiting graduation (with all requirements completee” aril) 
tending classes at another institution (with special approval), (3) tem ori 
transferred out of the area (e.g., for military TDY), (4) having te ents 


medical problems, or (5) undertaking cooperative education work assi er thi 
ru . 


Continuous Research. Students may enroll for 1 semester hou ex jn? 
designation to prepare for or take the comprehensive or qualifying 
tion. 

, 

Master's Degree Programs m 
» 1 5 , concent 
lhe student's program may cover a variety of fields or may conca g 0 
particular areas. The minimum program consists of 24 sero se esl 
approved graduate courses and a master's thesis (equivalent to n optio? 
hours). With the approval of the department, the student may elect 8 urs d 


program without a thesis that consists of a minimum of 33 semester g ni 
approved graduate courses. Students whose undergraduate stu y J cour 
include necessary prerequisites may be required to take addition? e ive 
work. All master’s candidates must also pass a Master's Compre 


Examination. (stu y ate 
Upon admission, the student is assigned an adviser. Programs 9 © dep 
| of the dep, 


determined by established prerequisites and the requirements 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of stu 
tion for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be appro 
student’s adviser and the department chair 


, 


fi 
dy in ae the 
ve Q 


Admission Requirements 


e 
: pach 
^ : ate ? 

Admission to study toward a master's degree requires an approp" r produ 

, . ^ " y Üü 
lor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity dual? 


tive work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by undergrv 4 for 
grades, GRE scores, and similar data. (GRE scores are not req. our 
admission to SEAS; however, students who have taken the GRE are | 
aged to submit their test results.) ,be re 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation mn uden! | 
quired to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassifie cies are | 
before being admitted to degree candidate status. If such defi stat 
minimal, the applicant may be admitted directly to degree candi do ing th? 
and allowed to take a limited number of graduate courses while comp m the 
undergraduate courses in which he or she is deficient. In no cm og th? 
undergraduate courses thus taken fulfill any part of the requiremen 
master's degree : 
For admission requirements of a specific master's program, perm 
department concerned under Programs of Study and Courses of Ins 
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Masta» 
SSler's Thesis 


* mag "a r 
^ e nens, when required, must demonstrate the student's ability to 
i gh grad " nt use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired 
sy Municate tt study, to undertake constructive work in a given field, and 
^ 7 v. "d results of the work in writing. Suitable work for which the 
p ampus essional respons bility may be considered, whether done on or 
cult c—- prov ided no significant amount of work is completed without 
4 To vision. 
: Beo d for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the 
oatment — appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the 
e © of ex Te and approved by the faculty adviser. At the beginning of the 
a ean, on E cte graduation, the candidate must submit the thesis title to 
r thesis * e form available in the department office. While registered in 
y member, uvam 299—300, the student is entitled to the advice of the 
Bir oim » whom the thesis is to be written. Students may consult 
ty, Me thesis aga y they have primary responsibility for the thesis. 
te’ ated e m ma form must be submitted to the department chair by the 
«jS Course 300 ap aga for the semester in which the candidate enrolls in 
e will be à n the event a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, the 
Bironi — an additional semester. If preparation of the thesis 
ed, cc. : d EN the student must have an extension of time 
e. The o 5 5 er tor thesis course 300, and pay tuition as for a repeated 
: verall time limit for earning the degree (see Time Limits, below) 
' exceeded 
vei is Ene be submitted in final form one 
Ns ittee coe exclusively by the Master's 
Minated f the thesis is unacceptable, the student’s 
the. Pies of 
~ ee dene regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
ur g E : in the department office. Accepted theses, with accom- 
fy elman Lit gs, Uecome the property of the University and are deposited in 
Cir, litio yrary, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available 


time. The acceptability of the 
Comprehensive Examination 
graduate status is 


W er's Program Without a Thesis 


Ith 
a student may elect an optional program 
mester hours of approved 


“e's Co 
le, mprehensive Examination 
ent ^ : : : 
ial pus pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination to demonstrate 
regt m nderstanding of principles and methods and their use in the area 
ils C - examination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate student 
». p of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on the first 
if e examined once more if approval is given by the examining 
aduat the student again fails to complete the examination satisfacto- 

ate status is terminated. 


GWU 
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Scholarship " 
A student who receives two grades of F or three grades below B i$ barre 
further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be rea | 
as a degree candidate. she b 

A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he Or en! 
received a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the bP for 
chair. A written statement requiring the student to repeat such à eo 
credit must be submitted to the registrar by the department chair. 


Graduation Requirements 


es): 

Program With Thesis. In addition to 6 semester hours of acceptable Ur, 
a student must have either (1) 24 semester hours of B or better wit lit’ 
than two grades below B, of which only one may be an F, or (2) a 9: d des 
point index for a minimum of 24 semester hours with no more than tW 
below B, of which only one may be an F hours of 

Nonthesis Option. A student must have either (1) 33 semester 1 m 
or better with no more than two grades below B, of which only one may with m 
or (2) a 3.00 quality-point index for a minimum of 33 semester hours 
more than two grades below B, of which only one may be an F. 


Time Limits T 
A full-time student in the master's program is allowed a maximum i rei 
calendar years (excluding the time spent taking only English 4§ s of fi 
Language courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the E ar 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate course cale??? 
time student in the master's program is allowed a maximum 0 five n op 
years. The time limit does not include any period of registrati peri 
unclassified student before admission to degree candidate status OF a 

spent on approved leave of absence. allo 


: “ahs e n 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within 6 may v 
time will have their degree candidate status terminated. de by the 
readmitted to degree candidate status under conditions spec! 
department chair and approved by the dean. 
Professional Degree Program "^ 
"ET 3 > pro 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science has established ye ey 
al degree program for those students who wish to pursue course Ww gn? 


the master’s degree with emphasis on applied subject material rather. dust | 
basic research. The program has been designed to satisfy the needs oring ap? 
and government for highly trained technical personnel in engine ^ 
applied science. centrat? 
The student's program may cover a variety of fields or con r ho E 
particular areas. The minimum program consists of 30 semester yat 
approved graduate courses beyond a master's degree. Students whos 0 tak! 
study does not include necessary prerequisites may be require 
additional course work. o 
Successful completion of the professional degree 
degree of Engineer or of Applied Scientist. 


0 
program leads t 


‘ 


| 


| 


} 


Adm. 
Mission Requirements 


wission to study toward the professional degree requires an appropriate 

oduct; degree from a recognized institution and evidence of cap y for 

There Me work in the field selected as indicated by prior schola 

ly;  SPpropriate, professional experience. The Department of El ; 

de neering and Computer Science requires applicants for the professional 

hte Program to have had two years of professional experience after 

ing the master’s degree. 

"gineer, To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must 

A a master's degree and a bachelor's degree in an area of engir i 

ligried Scientist. To study toward the degree of Applied Scienti: 

nt must possess a bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or 

Na ics Science and a master’s degree in engineering, natural science, mathe- 

Deck ' Or administration. Applicants who have an equivalent quantitative 
Sound may be considered as special cases by the respective departments. 

tinim wally, aB average in graduate work is required. However, the 

tighe Um does not assure acceptance; the departments may, and often do, set 
"admission standards. 

lle admission requirements of a specific professional degree Program, 

lites the department concerned under Programs of Study and Courses of 

on. 


i 


Msg, 


Pro 
: 
Y Iram of Study 


Meg mission, the student is assigned an adviser. Programs are determined 
the sblished prerequisites and the requirements of the department in which 
tate p dent wishes to study. The program of each professional degree candi- 
Ust be approved by the student's adviser and the department chair. 
uis, PPlicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation ae 
‘hed g to take prescribed undergraduate and graduate courses as an unc as- 
Oir : dent before being admitted to degree candidate status. In no case may 


three thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the professional 


Each department may require its degree candidates to undertake and 

€ results of a technical design project or a development problem or to 

a comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the candidate's 

to make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought 

through graduate study. When applicable, the student will be 

ed of this requirement by the faculty adviser at the time the student's 

am is being formulated. In no case, however, will this project be more 
Semester hours out of the minimum 30. 


Sop, 
Olarshj 
lr Ship 


4 a | 
li, dent studying for the professional degree receives two grades of F 9 
Aat Brades below B, study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. 

dent must have a final quality-point index of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


T 

: Limits 

Af ,. e 

ft ‘time student in the professional degree program 1$ allowed a —— 
ĉe calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date 


f 
) 


-r mr 


a VE LU 


See eee 
TT I~ 
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À 
d res 
first registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate p 


> A2 
part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum of five d ; a 
years. The time limit does not include any period of registra riod 
unclassified student before admission to degree candidate status or 4% 


j 


spent on approved leave of absence r ove 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the ai be 

time will have their degree candidate status terminated. They "a the 

readmitted to degree candidate status under conditions specifie j 

department chair. 

Relationship with the Doctoral Program are i? 


Candidates for the Doctor of Science degreeor professioal degree peo gni 
good academic standing may, with the approval of the faculty adv j 
department chair, transfer from one degree rogram to the other e py th 
department if they meet the qualifications and requirements speci à 
department. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program "m 
The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career EE and 
scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowlet o tW 
guidance in the performance of research. The program is divided 1 

stages. The first—made up of a study of related fields of learning th ifyind 
the general area of research concentration—culminates in the Re^ 
examination. The second—composed of original research and the press. ion. 
of findings in a written dissertation—culminates in the final examina 


Admission Requirements 


: ste 

Admission to study toward a doctoral degree requires an appropriate mol 
degree from an accredited institution together with acceptable 
qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, à 
graduate work is required. However, the minimum does not assure 
the departments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. ee 

For admission requirements of a specific Doctor of Science bo 
gram, please see the department concerned under Programs 0 
Courses of Instruction. 


Language Requirement "T. 
of or tudy 


janguas’ 
ledge o 


Since the doctoral program emphasizes the importance | 
technical contributions originating from other countries, some are 
demand the ability to read appropriate literature in a foreign a; 
Therefore, departments have the option of requiring reading kno 
such a language. 


Tool Requirement 


-ipa to0 
; : $ camination ^" pe 
In addition to or in lieu of the language requirement, an exa ed by th 
; + he estab 
requirement (for example, computer programming) may be esta 
department. 


Stug 
- Y for the Qualifying Examination 


PON admic..: 

timin ssion to the first stage of the program (that is, study of related fields 
Avis I in the qualifying examination), the student is assigned a faculty 
Vat y ue his or her studies. The adviser approves appropriate fields 
^ Ptentral fl the student s breadth of knowledge and to support research 
as of study ield of interest, gives advice concerning the scope and content of 
ents inte pr preparation for the qualifying examination. In some 
4 Prove 5 pe € p of a single adviser a faculty committee may be appointed 
leg programs, direct study, and carry out all other advising responsibil- 


e rogre " 
lograms yu mc 
0 ams of study are normally structured to include a major field and 


tw 
Nor : o ; 
Bini. supporting fields. 
im " « e . i z 
ate pom of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at the 
ud )eyond master’s study is required. In many cases, particularly 
K 2a ent undertakes a doctoral program in a field other than that in 
Nester —* degree was obtained, the program of study exceeds 30 
rs > 
, Stud ge 
f ents ¢ y 
full.. Hing ot c d to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year 
b Bm y on campus. In general, the adviser will require the student to 
š a minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 
summer sessions. 


B Quas. 
Ualifying Examination 


YEN 
inr Ying examination is the principal me 
iem B maliy as a candidate for the doctoral de 
ha ound -of the program. Its purpose is to ascertai 
int@teh in oe intellectual development are adequate 
E examin, e central field. (Some departments may administer a preq 
Qua if Em prior to completion of the study program.) 
Verg ng examinations may be written or oral, or both, and ar 
period of several days. They are conducted only during the fall and 


8 " 

Ee on dates established by the departments, and are adminis- 
through E committee. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the 
gree: the : cmd sce chair, the student is admitted to candidacy for 

Vision of a Pes then begins specialized study and research under the 
Sta ing e 3 esignated member of the faculty or, in special instances, an 
the gener or scientist who is not a member of the faculty. — 
Who con pa of the committee that prepared the examination, a 
n i, part of the qualifying examination may be given a 
r e rn to qualify for candidacy. Usually, the entire examination 
gy, Stu 

Qoo TS who fail to qualify for candidacy in 

Nitteg t e considered to have failed on a school-wide 

© further doctoral study within the School. 


ans of determining whether a 
gree and progress to the 
n that the student’s 

to support doctoral 
ualify- 


e sched- 


a doctoral program of the 
basis and will not be 


Sop, 
0| 
Y ürship 


de adr. 
petal omitted to the qualifying examination, the student must have an 
i ree ity-point index of 3.20. If a doctoral student receives two grades of 
a ot Sa below B, graduate study is terminated and further enroll- 
ited. Courses in which the student earns grades below B are not 


Ow 
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h0 
" : ts W 
included in the total semester-hour requirement for the degree. Studen vith 


f study " 
receive any grade below B are required to review their programs of SUC 
their advisers and discuss possible changes. 


Research, Dissertation, and Final Examination 


ges 
m :  c^ience cho? 
l'he student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science . the 


the faculty member under whom he or she wishes to conduct resear’ "E 
faculty member may accept or reject the request to serve as the po 
director of research. The research area is approved by the direct" s 
throughout the remainder of the doctoral program the candidate © gult 
dissertation research under the director. However, the student may 
other members of the faculty as required, on an informal basis, an 
encouraged to do so by the director of research. A committee of the 5 
consisting of three members and including the director as chair, will : ts this 
final preparation of the dissertation. The department chair appoi” d the 
committee on the recommendation of the director of research. Wor 
dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours. 
The Dissertation. A dissertation is required as evidence 
perform original scholarly research and to present and interpre! 
The student is solely responsible for the content of the dissertation. ^. «gl 


$ 


sper 10 
of ability ^ 
t the results 


scientific and engineering journals. The student is expected to attempt 0 ive’ 
the results of the research published as soon as possible after he or she red 
the degree and to submit copies of the published material to the doca 
must be given in the publication to the fact that the material is a yashik. 
summarized, or developed from a dissertation submitted to George octor of 
ton University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Science degree. ies 0 the 
The candidate must submit to the department five complete ete e dat 
dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words) no later than the 
specified in the calendar. The abstract is included in the announceme. of the 
examination and is reproduced by University Microfilms, Inc. One cop? 


dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. duction of 

Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repr iversit 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by ^ didat? 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in department offices. The successful t cove! 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay 4 i onderd 
part of the expense of printing the abstract and for the basic service T anyiné 
by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with accomp in the 


drawings, become the property of the University and are depos? s 
Gelman Library, where bound copies are available for circulation., 

The Final Examination. Upon acceptance of the dissertat ion. 
research committee, the candidate is presented for the final exam iat mus 
final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candi rials and 
demonstrate a mastery of the special field of study and of the mn o 
techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners wil membe” 
at least five members, three of whom must be full-time faculty rni versi! 


y 
on bY e 


advocate for the candidate. When the examining committee 1$ P knot 
high quality and originality of the candidate's contribution to 
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We 


as his or her mastery of the scholarship and research techniques of the 

' the committee recommends the candidate for the degree of Doctor of 

ete. The final examination is conducted only during the fall and spring 

hg ters. The candidate should consult the department chair about schedul- 
* examination. 


Sv ollment Requirements 
time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 hours per 
a Ster until 24 hours of work have been completed beyond the qualifying 
$ mination and one hour of dissertation research (course number 399) each 
- ‘Ster thereafter until satisfactory completion of the final examination. 
ie art-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 hours per 
Mester until 24 hours of work have been completed beyond the qualifying 
mination and one hour of dissertation research (course numbe 3 399) each 
Ster thereafter until satisfactory completion of the final examination. 
No Minimum load is required during the summer sessions. 


Time Limits 


vemneral, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be — » 
for tho tion for the qualifying examination, although the mari que apply 
ing gy amination whenever he or she feels properly — ; " qué oa 
and Xamination must be completed within five years oft ec ate of ac tao b 
Ry) € entire degree program must usually be completed within seven years. 
"ime students in the doctoral program in engineering administration are 
Ment, , à maximum of five calendar years to compete —— 
nec) A minimum of two years of full-time study an | rese "may. S araea in 
ty ed in meeting the requirements for the degree. The time period for 
*tion of the degree will be adjusted for an approved leave of absence. 


M - DI 


SEAT 


Special Programs 


Research Institutes 


Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, 
and Structural Reliability ü 
The basic objective of the Institute for the Studv of F atigue, Eee to 
Structural Reliability of the School of Engineering and Applied § Scien? close 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research throug? js 
cooperation among research workers from different fields. The institut : 


; initia 
primarily with the study of the physical mechanism of damage wr uper rior 
order both to est: bli sh principles for the design of metal alloys d sign and 
fatigue performance and to deve lop advanced methods of fatigue R gió 


reliability. Because much straight fatigue testing of standard test speci no 
and has been done by industrial, government, and unive rsity laboraton* l 
testing of this type is generally conducted by the institute. However, m for 
such tests appearing in publications and reports are carefully scrutini? 
their significance in terms of the purposes of the institute. In 4 
advancing interdisciplinary research, the institute provides specializ 
ing for graduate students. 

The institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and Pi tri 
information, lectures, and consultations to many government an n 
research and development laboratories 


Institute for Management Science and Engine 


The Institute for Management Science and E ngineering defi 
new analytical management techniques to keep pace with an ever- 
technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for an dust’ noms 
research, and public service in fields such as operations research, me 
ics, statistics, economics, and computer science. f nati tional 
The programs of the institute are concerned with conservation 0 reseatt 
resources. Through its Program in Logistics, the institute pe ror odoloBy 
focused on developing a science of logistics with principles an 
for resource allocation in civil affairs and national defense. (i 
grams involve optimization, reliability, queuing, forecasting, and cos 
analyses d dual? 
The institute encourages participation by faculty members an dent may 
students from all schools in the University. Qualified graduate stu 
apply for research assistantships, which ordin: arily support thesis an cialis? 
tion efforts. The programs of the institute also rely on staff rese: arch $ ‘tors 
and there are special provisions for inviting distinguished visi 
government, private industry, and other universities. 


U 
The institute disseminates its results through seminars, colloq 
assified. 


1ia, confer 


ences, and a special series of monographs. All research is unclé 


Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis 


s bas sic 
The Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (IRRA) promeni reliab eil ty 
applied research in the mathematical and statistical pe the 
theory, risk analysis, quality control, and industrial statistics. The 
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h inv 'oq cs : J 
fom Boe University faculty, visiting professors and scholars, scientists 
'isiting es industry, and doctoral-level graduate students. 
gh iem rete and qualified graduate students may be supported 
tate rri erena scholarships, and fellowships. The major effort of 
od port f £ » in research toward the doctoral dissertation. In the past, 
à ce, the Offic -— at IRRA has come from the U.S. Army Research 
ie S Ala eo b aval Research, the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commi 7 
‘Ystems Co mos Scientific Research Laboratories, and the U.S. Naval Air 
‘MMetican E as well as private industry, such as the Association of 
" A pe UN and General Motors Corporation. 
OSA ! eminars and colloquia, featuring distinguishe 
public and the University community and issues te 


Pade 
TS a 
research reports to disseminate research results. 


throy, 
BET 


d scientists, 
chnical 


Int 
ernati 
national Water Resources Institute 


* Internati 
olin mad ater Resources Institute was created to foster a multidis- 
ats and c" to planning, developing, and operating water resources 

oe ing water resources problems on both the national and 

a onal levels. 
. (o ones emphasizes basic and applied research, technical develop- 
we ional he ne professional and scientific services, and special 
«i Agencies id t conducts seminars and supplies information to govern- 
te d matior p ate concerns in the United States and abroad, creating 
*Sible m flow of knowledge about water resources problems and their 

S. 


Insti 
t 
ute for Information Science and Technology 


e Inu: 
stitute fo 
de ute for Information Science and Technology was created by the 


fe tme à , ton 
Z Work fo ee oe and Computer Science to provide a 
ind 0 Be. -— cooperation, and share resources in the 
tia] ; Bic ion: c ications, data networks, signal processing, control theory, 
ti i telligence’ ompute ie eo graphics, and languages; and artifi- 
Tuis and sao en The institute 1s operated by a core staff and 
bie Scholars d ry tn George Washington University. In addition, 
babys While | as » ates from government and industry fill research 
te; tations ig NEU advanced studies. The institute produces research 
met and geran and contract reports, and scholarly papers; sets up SY tem 
Era E re opment demonstrations; and sponsors continuing education 
ts ecans p and conferences. 
Say „Use the rapid pace of technological innovation demands that universi- 
Industrial Liaison Program (ILP) 

d communication between the 

r Science, the Institute for 

at depend on the fields 

anies a 


ILP provides a way to 
so that research and 
arch results quickly to 

the resources 


ow 
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vailable 


needed to strengthen research facilities and programs. Funds made "d assi 


through the Industrial Liaison Program also provide fellowships 8? 
tantships for graduate students. 


Institute for Artificial Intelligence 
strength? 


The Institute for Artificial Intelligence (IAI) was formed to unite, sues 
and extend ongoing activities at the University. In particular, the I [pU and 
an interdisciplinary approach to the research, development, testing, and 
evaluation of artificial intelligence aids to human endeavor in engineering i 
science, in manufacturing and industrial operations, and in policy an ]lige?! 
making. Ongoing research projects include cognitive modeling, ” mati 
interfaces, expert systems, computer-aided manufacturing, an auto 
programming. 


Institute for Technology and Strategic Research 


The Institute for Technology and Strategic Research (ITSR) has be 
lished as a university-based technical organization to provide unbiase® me 
ments of technological innovations in light of national security goa wee? 
institute facilitates research on the mid- to long-term relationships jin? 
technology and national security requirements; presents timely an " evant 
analyses of matters related to key national decisions; and sponsors ra 
seminars, workshops, and colloquia. It encourages public discussio 
promotes cooperation among government, academia, and industry. , of the 
Since an important objective of ITSR is to increase understandin of the 
interdependence of science, technology, and international security an A t 
technological challenges that will shape the future international enviro gcho!l 
the institute's programs are conducted in close cooperation with GW “lege 
of International Affairs and with the participation of the Columbian “Cente 
Arts and Sciences, Graduate School of Arts and Science, National Law 
and School of Government and Business Administration. 


Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis ng 8 


A collaborative effort of the SEAS Department of Electrical Engineer’ edici 
Computer Science and the Department of Radiology of the School of jysi8 
and Health Sciences, the Institute for Medical Imaging and Image ratio 
conducts research into all aspects of this field, including image gererent 
transmission, display, evaluation, enhancement, and interpretation., digit” 
projects, for example, involve the design and implementation p imag? 
imaging networks and their workstations, coding and archiving ° sults 
tissue characterization, and three-dimensional representations. The s and 
this research are disseminated through colloquia, technical rep ings fot 
research papers and are applied in both clinical and technological setti re at 
teaching and diagnosis and for the development of software an hardwa 
will provide better and more useful images. m. rofess 
Faculty from both departments, clinicians in radiology, visiting P. and 
and scholars, and doctoral students participate in the work of the inst .The 
regularly exchange ideas with scientists from government and indus anh 
institute's research is supported by funds from the federal gove 
medical and trade associations, and private industry. 
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WUINASA-Langley Joint Institute for 
ancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS) 


i oint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences was established in 

Mini rough the combined efforts of the National Aeronautics and Space 
versit stration s Langley Research Center and the George Washington Uni- 
ve School of Engineering and Applied Science. The institute, located at 
tivan oY Research Center in Hampton, Virginia, is dedicated to the 
tetany training of students and professional engineers 1n aeroacoustics, 
advan tics, astronautics, and related areas. It also serves as a center for 
s, Ced research in these areas by providing facilities for qualified research- 
Resear’ scholars. Richard W. Barnwell, Chief Scientist, NASA-Langley 
Shoot e Center, is director of the institute and Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the 

of Engineering and Applied Science, is codirector. 

tunities JIAFS offers students closely related instruction and research oppor- 
al Teden that draw on the academic resources of the University, the profession- 
of E facilities of the NASA-Langley Research Center, and the expertise 

ing scholars and researchers. Current programs are described below. | 
‘€roacoustics Program. This program is concerned with the problems of 
ating noise and with providing a technical base for design of acceptable 
, and ground transporta- 


E nonlinear problems in acoustics, structural r 
ical and acoustical coupling problems. 


PSS 


a VEL 
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Aeronautics Program. This program deals with advanced flight © 
of various aircraft, including aerodynamics, performance, flight 
instrumentation, guidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems an aug: 
Areas currently being investigated include aerodynamic analysis of je pntro! 
mented wings, theoretical fluid mechanics, performance, stability and Oni 
of aircraft, wind tunnel and flight testing of aircraft, airfoil aerodyn@ ri- 
stall-spin characteristics of aircraft, computational fluid dynamics, a? >: 
mental evaluation of aircraft handling characteristics. 

Astronautics Program. This program is concerned with the a 
associated with flight and existence in space. Research areas include 4 vcra 
propulsion systems, conceptual design of launch vehicles and spac 
control of large space structures, and characteristics of hypersonic 16 ini? 

Graduate Research Scholar Assistants, faculty from George Wash . 
University, scientists and engineers from NASA Langley, and visiting 
tists and engineers participate in these programs. 

A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to elds 
students pursuing Master of Science and Doctor of Science degrees in the®™’ 
of aeroacoustics, aeronautics, and astronautics. Research Scholar 
receive full tuition remission and stipends of $10,000 a year for rm ort 
degree candidates and $12,000 a year for doctoral students. Application fesso! 
a JIAFS brochure, and additional information may be obtained from 269, 
John L. Whitesides, JIAFS George Washington University, Mail Stop 
NASA-Langley Research Center, Hampton, Va. 23665-5225. 


GWU/NASA-Langley Graduate Program 


George Washington University, in cooperation with the Langley T 
Center, offers a graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley. ges may 
gram is open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. Co 
also be taken by nondegree students, with the approval of the 7 hours ° 
Students may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 
approved graduate course credit from other accredited institutions. rg and 
gley’ 


The program at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master 0 
and Doctor of Science (by special permission of the appropriate dept stich: 
chair) and to the professional degree of Engineer in the fields of aeroac echan 
aeronautics, astronautics, fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, solid D^; 


eripi 
4 : , qun ngine 
ics and materials engineering, structures and dynamics, and eng 


administration (M.E.A. only). fessor Joh? 
Information regarding this program may be obtained from Prote gley Re 
L. Whitesides, GWU/NASA Program, Mail Stop 269, NASA-Lan 
search Center, Hampton, Va. 23665—5225. 
Continuing Engineering Education Program asive 
: ohen? 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a compre. 


program of noncredit courses designed to enhance the competence 0 Pos oth 
engineers. The Continuing Engineering Education Program prora "n nd 
review courses and the latest information in the engineering, scien with the 
engineering administration fields. It enables engineers to keep pace areas? 
rapid advances in scientific and technological knowledge, expand their® 


:ssary for professional certification 


ents more than 500 noncredit short courses annually. All 
he presentation of theory is often 
xperience in à specific 


: i > [ "c 3 
Pline, New courses are continuously and older courses 


"d and updated. In addition to the faculty of the S 

plied Science, outstanding lecturers and instructors from other univer- 
Industry, and government laboratories and agencies serve on the 
“onal staff of the program. The majority of courses are presented on the 
nington, D.C. Courses are also 
United States, Canada, 


ptrue 


Hirra 
mtia ashington University campus in Wasł 
and Bur, scheduled for presentation throughout the 

m Ope 
is, Lue program also offers noncredit courses presented on-site for organiza- 
the Spo € content of an on-site seminar can be tailored to the training needs of 
, POnsoring organization, and the teaching schedule can be adjusted to fit 
ree nization’s requirements. Tuition for sponsored courses is usually 
lably lower than advertised courses. 


ne Continuing E neering Education Program offers courses in the 


Aerospace and aeror iutical engineering 

Civil engineering, transportation, and construction 
Computer and information mane gement sciences 
Communications engineering 

Electrical and electronic engineering 

Energy and environmental systems engineering 
Engineering management 

Geotechnical engineering 

Industrial engineering 

Mechanical engineering 

Medical engineering 

Nuclear engineering 

Quality assurance 

Statistics, reliability, and operations research 


i T . M ° * ° 
E ine receive announcements or additional information, write to C ontinuing 
George VLDE Education Program, School of Engineering and Applied Scene, 
flog ^ Washington University, Washington, D.C. 200 or call (202)994 
r (800)424-9773 in the United States, (800)535-4 in Canada. 


Shan: 
pes Programs for Undergraduates 
Operative Education Program in Engineering 


00 
vith ative education is a proce grat ademic study 
den Work experience in cooperating employer organizations. Usuall , Stu- 
e lemmate periods of college study with periods of experience 1n uis 
the g S of industry and government, which are considered an integral ‘gts 
st E^ s education. Throu the interaction of study and work, th 
enhances academic knowledge, personal development, and profession- 


re ar mm " . ^ z > > ^ 
Paration. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the employing 


„ss that formally integrates ac 


al 


ia VEU 
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‘of 
supervisors share in the educational process of the cooperative educat 
student f full- 

Cooperative education students in a work assıgnment are considere, not 
time students for purposes of housing and campus privileges. They d nan 
considered as full-time students for Veterans Administration benefits work 
cial aid, or visa purposes. The wages received as compensation —-— r 
performed under the Cooperative Education Program are taxable incom 
Section 61 of the IRS Code. 


Advantages of Cooperative Education 


Combines Theory and Practice. By coordinating work expe! 
campus education, students integrate theory and practice and fin 
relevance in their studies. Alternating between academic and 1 it 
environments helps students to understand the role and meaning of eac, 

a deeper appreciation for both. 


nts’ earning 


Helps Finance Educational and Living Expenses. Stude ‘pense 
contribute substantially to financing their education and living @ P dents 


Work assignments usually increase in difficulty and responsibility a$ “dingh 
progress through the academic curriculum, and salaries increase acco" ori! 
Serves as a Bridge to the Future. Cooperative education helps a nge” 
students to the world of work, enabling them to learn more about the rad 
occupations open to them and the qualifications demanded. 
education programs provide opportunities for students to explore t 
ties in connection with real jobs and to gain firsthand information a a hey 
occupations in which they are employed and a number of related fie : Je 0 
have a chance to test their aptitudes more fully than is normally poss! 
campus. pe study 
Increases Motivation to Achieve. The coordination of work 8n they 
increases student motivation. As students see connections between JÀ teres 
hold and the things they are learning in school, they develop greater od work 
in academic work. Work assignments often help students to develop goo 
habits because their efforts are rated by the employer. A IN 
Enhances Human Relationships. Because the work experience. o 
require constructive relationships with coworkers who come from a ve 
backgrounds, most students in cooperative education develop deeper 
standing of other people and greater skills in human relations. putes 
Develops Maturity. For many students the work experience contri : 
an increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, greater depe 
on their own judgment, and a corresponding development of maturity. 


to 
ce 


Why Employers Participate 


Industry and government agencies have found that coopera à 
students are valuable employees. Generally, they are alert and bes wor 
young people who, stimulated by a definite goal, return more than à day sour 
for a day's pay. Graduates of the cooperative program represent à gom for 
of well-trained personnel. The training period provides an opportunity tthe 
employer to evaluate the student as a prospective permanent employe? er 
same time, the student is able to evaluate the employer in terms of o: s 
interests and future plans. About half of the cooperative education gr8 ivin 
remain in permanent positions with their employers after graduation, 

them a substantial head start in their careers. 


ecial Programs 


E is emphasized, however, that the employer is not obligated to offer 
E anent employment after graduation, nor is the student obliged to accept. 
tain and government agencies consider participation in openasare edu- 

n to be a long-range investment, a joint effort with the University to 


“op students’ talents more fully. 


*esponsibilities of the Cooperative Education Student 


ie “Operative education student working with professionals in the field 
adopt professional standards of conduct. Such a student is also a 
*ntative of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. After each 
Period the student prepares a report describing the duties and responsi- 
*$ at work, and the supervisor sends an appraisal of the student's 
ate mance to the Cooperative Education Program coordinator. These reports 
“viewed with the student. 2: 
de * cooperative program is a three-way partnership among the stu "s 
Ilio ployer, and George Washington University. The student s responsibil- 
the “xtend equally to each of the other two members of the E eip - 
ade nership cannot be altered during the program without the knowledge 
Onsent of all. 
* cooperative education student must maintain continuous enrollment 
ES : a p = £ "a ^ " 
teak chool for each semester he or she is on a work per iod. pare po o so 
he 5 the student's registration, and he or she must apply for readmission to 
ate ; ` ergraduate degree program under whatever conditions and regulations 
ree at that time. 


"Dres 
Work 
biliti 


Schola»; 
. Plastic Requirements 


tents entering the program must be in good academic standing and usually 
Prior ave completed at least two semesters of college-level academic study 
tud to their first full-time work assignment. To remain in the program, the 


ploy, Must maintain a passing average and perform satisfactorily for the 
ler. 


ly; 

in 

9 Accommodations 

, Tra ; : PASE UK » 

etaj ments are made for students in the Cooperative Education Program to 


desi their dormitory and dining privileges at the Univers ty, if they so 
bry) during the work periods. During this time, they also retain full student 
"eges and have access to all University facilities. 


Wor 
4 Study Schedules 
anged individually with employers in Washington 
areas, since each employer operates differently. The schedule must 
tually satisfactory to the student, the employer, and the School. ; 
“Om s“herally, the schedule is arranged after the student has successfully 
Wor Sted the first year of study. Many employers will require the student to 
tude Wing the summer immediately following the freshman ge The 
the duy returns to the School for the sophomore year, working again uring 
h spond summer. In the third and fourth years, students alternate betw een 
; d -Yer and classroom each semester, returning to the classroom for the fifth 
|t al year, An alternate method is to work a full academi Ar and then 
n to school. Schedules for transfer students are arranged on an individual 
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y 

| basis according to the number of semester hours transferred and the empl 
er's requirements 
Tuition Aid jd 
Under the Tuition Aid Program, certain employers grant up to 50 pereo 
the cost of tuition, textbooks, and fees (excluding room and board). st 
who receives tuition assistance must agree to serve as an employee time: 
graduation for a period to be determined by regulations in force at thst ee 38 

The cooperative education student who is a civil service employ jd 

eligible for many federal benefits, including annual leave, sick le8V& 

| holidays, health benefits, and life insurance. 


Applications 


Applications for the Cooperative Education Program from register". 
transfer students should be submitted at least 10 weeks prior to the m 
of the first work period. It is recommended, however, that applicati who 
submitted four months in advance of the work period. Transfer stud the 
| meet admission requirements may apply for work assignments duri ity. 
summer or the semester just prior to their registration at this Univers 


Honors Research Program e 


: d 
| To provide individualized research experience to academically gifted 2 b 
| graduate students, the School of Engineering and Applied Science ee int 
| lished an Honors Research Program. A student who maintains à gra gcore 
average of 3.3 or above or is admitted to the School with a combined ] class is 
of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her high acho and 
eligible for this program. Participants attend an honors research ya proj $ 
| each works individually with a faculty member, performing a researc its pet 
of mutual interest. Participation in the program earns 3 academic CT pon 
semester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete the program, nical 
written request by the student, 6 of these credits may be used as i 
electives. arc 
In the honors seminar, students present the results of their pert 5 
projects and discuss techniques applicable to research in many sae ation of 
well as conditions and trends that influence the performance and apP x roject 
| research in universities, industry, and government laboratories. e "" ana 
which emphasize original research, typically involve literature surv” pent 
lytical and numerical studies, and the planning and execution of expe sear 
Students are expected to prepare written and oral reports on their id conta? 
Qualified students interested in applying for the program shoule * 
the honors research chairman of the department in which the researc 
conducted. 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program" ond 
men 9 


! The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young ission m 
| women the opportunity to qualify for a full scholarship and a cor mplete the 
the Navy or Marine Corps. NROTC midshipmen are required to € 


* For Army and Air Force ROTC program information, see page 237 
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Na 4 

timmy ence courses and attend weekly laboratory sessions. During the 

bas , NR( TC midshipmen participate in active duty at sea or on shore- 

uj, ining cruises for approximately four weeks. Upon receiving the 

nmi, i eate and completing the NROTC program, qualified midshipmen are 

Corps — as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine 
: Students may join the NROTC through any one of the following four 


Programs, 


X r Year Scholarship Program. Students enter the 
hipmen up I rogram through national competition and 
Vides in the Naval Reserve. While students are enrolled, the government 
U 3 8 tuition, fees, books, uniforms, and an allowance of $100 per month. 
Teg v eraduation, students are commissioned with an eight-year active/ 
Y ovd obligation and will serve on active duty for at least four years. 
National must include courses in English, calculus, computer science, ph) » 
Xienco i security policy, a foreign language, technical electives, and nava 
tind n their degree programs and participate In three summer training 
of approximately four weeks each. 
Uo-Year Scholarship Program. Selection for this program is made 
alii national competition, based on the student's academic record, physical 
the 1 ations, and an interview. Application should be made by the start of 
Wy," Semester of the student's sophomore year. Selected applicants attend 
m of instruction at the Naval Science Institute (NSD at Newport, 
Sty narra during the summer before their third academic year. At NSI, 
those E take courses in naval science, physical fitness, and drill, milar to 
bh, o dired of four-year NROTC students during their freshman ane 
Mlicants years. Successful completion of the NSI qualifies the two-ye 7 
nt in Coe as midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enroll- 
~ We NROTC Scholarship Program. Upon acceptance of this appoint- 
si etudents receive all the benefits and assume all the obligations of 
"Ipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program. A 
Colle °Ur-Year College Program. Students are enrolled in the Four-Y ear 
Uni E Program upon acceptance by the Department of Naval Science. 
Nive e are provided, and during their junior and senior years, students 
“lence 5100 per month. Students must include courses in mathematics, 
Sy mer and naval science in their degree programs, attend the first class 
“ating eee training period, accept a commission 1n the Naval Reserve or 
obli ati -orps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year active/reserve service 
r ion, and serve on active duty after graduation for at least three years. 
Cy , ommissioning, application for transfer to the regular Navy or Marine 
tudeng be made. Midshipmen who complete one term as College Program 
^" 8, have a satisfactory academic record, and are phys cally — 
pp for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of Naval Education an 
May V 8. College Program students who demonstrate academic excellence 
Paw * nominated for NROTC Scholarships by the Professor of Naval Science. 
Bra arded, the scholarship will be for the remainder of the student's under- 
and a half years; service 


quite enrollment, up to a maximum of three 

€ments and benefits are the same as for the scholarship programs. : 

the g o-Year College Program. Application should be made by the start of 

the | Ting semester of the student’s second year. Selections are made through 

Phy gj “partment of Naval Science, based on the student’s academic record, 

- qualifications, and an interview. Those students selected will attend 
and upon successful completion may enroll in the program. The 


NROTC Four-Year 
are appointed mid- 


troy 


May 
Thai 


the N 


n 


aw WU 


benefits and obligations are the same as those for the Four-Yea 
Program 

Requirements for All Candidates. Qualifications for acceptabl A 
for the Scholarship Program or the College Program include U.S. citi 
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r Colleg? 


e candidat 
zenship, 


equi 


fulfillment of physical requirements, and willingness to participate in "Marine 
summer training periods and to accept a commission in the Navy, 


Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine Corps Reserve when offered. 
Enrollment in NROTC is not a requirement for taking nava 

courses. Any student enrolled at George Washington University m5: 

naval science courses with the approval of the Professor of Naval Scie 


] scient 
y take 
nce. 


Naval Science Courses 


51 


on 
bt 


125 


150 


151 


Introduction to Naval Science (3) 
A general introduction to the naval profession and to concepts > Navy an 
The mission, organization, and warfare components of the U.S. 
Marine Corps. Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates, trà ; 
education, and career patterns. Naval courtesy and customs, military 
leadership, and nomenclature. Professional competencies required to 
a naval officer. 

Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3) - desig? and 
A detailed study of ship characteristics and types, including ship sia ele 
control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, compartmentati é trol 
trical and auxiliary systems, interior communication, and damage rbine 
Included are basic concepts of the theory and design of steam, gas 

and nuclear propulsion. Shipboard safety and firefighting. 

Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) cesses of 
Theory and employment of weapons systems, including the pro ance 
detection, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery; »* 
and explosives. Fire control systems and major weapons types ^ 
capabilities and limitations. Physical aspects of radar and underwa 
Facets of command, control, and communications as means 0 
system integration 

Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) . he pres nt 
A survey of U.S. naval history, from the American Revolution to tne P. yog. 
with emphasis on major developments. The geopolitical theory ding the 
Present-day concerns in sea power and maritime affairs, !nC r of the 
economic and political issues of merchant marine commerce, US. 
sea, the Russian navy and merchant marine, and a comparison 9 
Soviet naval strategies. 

Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 

An in-depth study of piloting and celestial navigation, inc 
principles, and procedures. Students develop practical skills in 5€ ai 
and celestial navigation. The use of charts, visual and electronic 
the theory and operation of magnetic and gyro compasses. 
coordinate system; spherical trigonometry, theory and oper: 
sextant, and a step-by-step treatment of the sight-reduction P 
topics include tides, currents, effects of wind and weather, plot a 
navigation instruments, types and characteristics of electronic n 
systems, and a day's work in navigation. 
Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 
A study of the international and inland rules of the n 
motion vector-analysis theory, relative motion problems, M operatio f 
and ship employment. Introduction to naval operations an ‘od aspe? 
analysis, ship behavior and characteristics in maneuvering, PP! 

of ship handling, and afloat communications. 


inin 
jus? 
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nding theo: 
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Evolution of Warfare (3) 

This course traces the development of warfare, from the dawn of recorded 
history to the present, with focus on the impact of major military theorists, 
strategists, tacticians, and technological developments. The student acquires 
a basic sense of strategy, develops an understanding of military alternatives, 
and sees the impact of historical precedent on military thought and actions. 
Leadership and Management I (3) 

A comprehensive study of organizational behavior and management in the 
context of naval organization. Survey of the management functions of 
planning, organizing, and controlling. Introduction to individual and group 
behavior in organizations and extensive study of motivation and leadership. 
Major behavioral theories. Practical applications are explored by the use of 
experiential exercises, case studies, and laboratory discussions. Other topics 
include decision making, communication, responsibility, authority, and 
accountability. 

Leadership and Management II (3) 

A survey of the interaction of leadership, organizational behavior, and 
human resource management. Employee interviewing and counseling, per- 
formance appraisals, business correspondence, military and civilian law, and 
managerial ethics and values. This capstone course in the naval science 
curriculum builds on and integrates professional competencies to develop a 
thorough understanding of the problems and issues faced by leaders, manag- 
ers, and naval officers 

Amphibious Warfare (3) 

A historical survey of the development of amphibious doctrine and the 
conduct of amphibious operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in 
the 20th century, especially during World War II. Present-day potential and 
limitations on amphibious operations, including the rapid deployment force 
concept. 


N : 
aval Science Course Credit 


tu > . e 
tees nts enrolled in undergraduate degree programs in the School of Engi- 
the m and Applied Science are eligible to receive technical elective credit for 

Successful completion of certain naval science courses. 


Navigation and Naval Operations I 
On 175: Leadership and Management 1 
N ‘ical Engineering majors— 
^ Naval Ships Systems I 
Navigation and Naval Operations I 
alysis and Engineering majors— 
NSe 1: Naval Ships Systems I 
NSe 125: Naval Ships Systems II 
Ng. 150: Navigation and Naval Operations I 
*€ 151: Navigation and Naval Operations II 
So à * 
fid. Science credit may be received for the successful completion of the 
Eram ing naval science courses. (See the Undergraduate and Graduate Pro- 
Ne Dulletin for further information.) 
NS 126: Sea Power and Maritime Affairs 
NS 160: Evolution of Warfare 
5c 180: Amphibious Warfare 
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Secondary Fields of Study 
nin the 


A program of secondary fields of study has been established wit dents 
University to provide opportunities for formal inter-school study. Stu ( 
must be in good academic standing in the school in which they are enro elds 
| be eligible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary wit 
consist of 12 to 30 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, 
scholarship requirements determined by the school offering the field. jd of 
satisfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary dent's 
study and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the stu 
transcript. ' . g and 
| Students enrolled in degree programs in the School of Engineering ion 


8 
students, please see the program brochure available in the SEAS Admis! hly 
Office. Because the undergraduate engineering degree programs are ^ [- 
structured, SEAS students are cautioned to consult their adviser and dep 
ment chair before enrolling in a secondary field of study. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining 
Liberal Arts and Engineering 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual 
| programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following ace 


-degr' e | 
redited — 


GWU 


institutions: 


Bowie State College, Bowie, Md. 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gallaudet University, Washington, D.C. | 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N J. | 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
Mansfield State University, Mansfield, Pa. 
St. Joseph College, Hartford, Conn. 
St. Mary's College of Maryland, St. Mary's City, Md. 
St. Thomas Aquinas College, Sparkhill, N.Y. 
| Southeastern College, Athens, Greece 
| Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, Va. 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


the 
Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of jal 
| above institutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering g the 
sciences, humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which he Phuni- 
student develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and coring 
| cation skills. Students then follow a two-year career program in engin’ study 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. During this phase ‘fered ip 
students may specialize in any of the following areas of engineering 9 
the School’s regular four-year programs: 
1. Civil engineering 
| 2. Computer science with one of the following application elective ceri 
computer-aided design, digital electronics and hardware, eng ste 
administration, financial systems, management decision sy 


tive tracks: 
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management information systems, mathematics, and operations re- 


search 
Electrical engineering or 
computer engineering or premedical engineering 
with one of the following options: computer- 
and thermal sciences, 
and materials 


electrical engineering with an option in 


: Mechanical engineering 
aided design, energy and power, fluid mechanics 
mechanical engineering design, and solid mechanics 
engineering 

: Systems analysis and engineering with one of the following elective 
tracks: computer systems, control and instrumentation systems, elec- 
trical energy systems, electromechanical systems, environmental sys- 
tems, financial systems, management decision systems, mathematical 
Systems, mechanical energy systems network systems, naval systems, 
production systems, and statistical systems 


ae successful completion of the two-year engineering program at 
Brees: a qnam l niversity, students are awarded two baccalaureate 
"nputo s. tm or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or 
Sering c — from GWU. Program graduates may choose to enter engl- 
long Enrues, continue studies for advanced degrees, or enter other profes- 
E such as law, medicine, or teaching. 

e CAS -— dual-degree program are eligible 
‘ co ion Program in Engineering at George 
MEUS ring to GWU is considered to have completed the 

of the first two years of the engineering curriculum. Thus the 


Stude 
nt would have the option of working during the summer and starting 


Clase : 
$ in the fall or working for a full eight months prior to starting classes. 


08, . 

ee rested in applying for cooperative education at GWU should submit 
E _—- application forms six months prior to actual transfer. 

missi urther information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the 
sions offices of the institutions listed above. 


to apply for the Coopera- 


tiv 
Washington University. 


| | 
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Administration 


rcs ied 
Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Appli 


Science; Codirector, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
Director, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structura 
| Reliability; Director, Institute for Technology and Strategic Research 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering í 
Applied Science - 
James David Foley, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Electrical Eng” 
and Computer Science ical, 
| Raymond Richard Fox, M.S., Chair of the Department of Civil, Mechan 
| and Environmental Engineering 
Donald Gross, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Operations Research 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, Ph.D., Mechanical Engineering Curriculum Chair, 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
Robert Charles Waters, D.B.A., Chair of the Department of Engineering 


nd 


eering 


Administration a 
" y 
Robert Mayer Allman, M.D., Codirector, Institute for Medical Imaging 
Image Analysis d 
1 A an 


Walter Kurt Kahn, D.E.E., Director, Institute for Information Science 
Technology a 
Murray Howard Loew, Ph.D., Codirector, Institute for Medical Imaging 
Image Analysis -— 
Khalid Mahmood, Ph.D., Director, International Water Resources Institu e 
William Henry Marlow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Management Scient 
and Engineering E 
Barry George Silverman, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Artificial Intellige E 
Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Reliability 9 
Risk Analysis 
Edward Teller, Ph.D., Honorary Director, Institute for Technology and 
Strategic Research 
Richard Walker Barnwell, Ph.D., Chief Scientist, NASA—Lang : 
Center; Director, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences wom 
Malcolm P. Clark, M.S., Administrator, NASA-Langley Graduate Prog 
John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Director and Director 9 
Research, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
George W.M. Brown, M.A., Manager, Engineering Admissions and 
Cooperative Education Program | 
Margaret Mary Hansen, B.A., School Administrator T 
Graham Wilson McIntyre, M.S., Director, Research and Resources Office 
J.W. Perkins, B.S., Director, Continuing Engineering Education Progra 
Michael Paul White, B.A., Manager, SEAS Computing Facility 


ley Research 


Dean's Council 


Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), S.Y. Berkovich, R.R. Fox, C.A. Garris 
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Mvisory Council 


T 
M E posce of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and 
E rene are to strengthen communication between the School and the 
So om gt schools, and divisions of the University as well as between the 
lnstractic the University’s Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 
cm research, and service in the School and to help interpret these 
to the larger community; and to generate support for the continued 


eve] 
9pment of the School and its programs. 


lembers of the Council for 1988—89* 


hai 
r 
man: L. Stanley Crane (University Trustee), Chairman and Chief 


“Xi 
B AN utive Officer, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
C lh A, Boley, A ssor of Civil Engineering and Engineering Mechanics, 
. 


0 
umbia University 


Jog, ambers, Consultant, E-Systems, Inc. 


NM bh N M. Fox, Chairman, Software Architecture and Engineering, Inc. 
98 ne veedman, Washington, D.C 
Fubini, President, E.G. Fubini Consultants, Limited 
mJ. Harris, Jr., E. B. Snead Distinguished Professor of Transportation 
in E Texas Transportation Institute, Texas A&M 


E Hassan, Washington, D.C. 
M ere, Jr., Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
y 
i E Holt, Consultant 
ena m H. Marlow, Professor, Department of Operations Research 
ard A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Management Consultant, 
Ee ever r & McKee Associates, Inc 
NN G. Shaffer, Consultant, Vitro Laboratories 
Ims rd G. Uhl, T. rappe, Maryland 
arolg = r, President Emeritus, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Cop Wheeler, Chief Scientist and Chairman Emeritus, Hazeltine 
‘Poration 
Upatde h, Professor of Electrical Engineering and Computer Sciences 
ersity of California, Berkeley 


Wal 


Sident of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the Dean of the School 


“ngin 
lee »s ` j m 
Ting and Applied Science are ex officio members of the Advisory Council 
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Programs of Study and 
| Courses of Instruction 


————————gnÓ 


f 
è , M ; hool ? 
Programs of study, curricula, and courses of instruction offered by the Se 


Engineering and Applied Science are described in this section. urs 

Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take C? uing 
offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division of Contin 
Education. 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


h 
|| 

| Courses numbered 1-200 are planned for undergraduate students, althoug, 
certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when approved in adva for 
| the instructor and the dean. Courses numbered 201-300 are plann nde 
graduate students and may in certain instances be taken by quali 
graduate students. Courses numbered 301—400 are primarily for 
students. 


GWU 


| Semester Hours of Credit 


| The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory com " 

a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. A ye á 

| course giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3) P hour 

semester course giving three hours of credit is marked (3). A semester i 

may be defined as one 50-minute period of class work or one laboratory P 
a week for one semester 


. ing the 
Following each course description is a parenthetical statement listing d 
semester for which the course is scheduled. The term academic year " eis 
only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of the ooit 
to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 7 lleti" 
Summer sessions offerings are generally not designated in th Bi er 


| Time of Course Offerings 


18 


> sum 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement vs inform 
offerings. A Schedule of Classes is published each semester to prov! e 

tion concerning the time of course offerings. 


Computer Usage Fee 


f 
the compute" 


A computer usage fee is charged for those courses that use j Class? 
facilities of the University. Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule 2 ster 
, ^ ES hae any S 

| for each semester. The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any 


Key to Abbreviations 


[ 
| The following abbreviations are used for course designations. 


Accountancy 
Administrative Sciences 
Allied Health Administration 
Association Management 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Business Administration 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Cartography 

Civil Engineering 


Child Health and Development 


Chemistry 
Chinese ` 
Classics 
Clinical Engineering 
Counseling 
Communication 
1 Computer Medicine 
Computer Science 
Jermatology 
Engineering Administration 
conomics 
Educational Leadership 
Electrical Engineering 
English as a Foreign 
Language 
Emergency Medicine 
English 
Engineering Science 
Environmental Health 
“nvironmental Studies 
Education Policy 
nvironmental and Resource 
Policy 
Exercise and Sport Activities 
orensic Sciences 
French 
Geography and Regional 
Science 
Geology 
Germanic Languages and 
Ateratures 
Gerontology 
Genet ics 
Health Care Sciences 
listory 
Human Kinetics 
umanities 
uman Services 
luman Resource Development 
Health Services 
Administration 
nternational Affairs 


Programs of S 


Interdisciplinary Courses 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Law Enforcement 

Library 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Management Science 
Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurology 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ophthalmology 
Operations Research 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Public Administration 
Pathology 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Political Communications 
Public Health 
Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Physics 

Portuguese 

Public Policy 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Radiology 

Religion 

Romanian 

Romance Literatures 
Radiological Sciences 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Service Learning Program 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Hearing 
Statistics/Computer and 
Information Systems 
Surgery 
Telecommunications Policy 
Theatre and Dance 
Teacher Education 
Travel and Tourism 
University 

Urology 

Urban and Regional Planning 
Women's Studies 
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Applied Science 


Interdepartmental offerings 
g 


Undergraduate Courses 


58 


116 


199 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) , condi 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems rees, 
tions of force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distribute or 
centroids, internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. Prerequi 
concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14 (Fall and Spring) 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics: mes 
particles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference ffect of 
particle dynamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, amics of 
Earth’s rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and potential energy, dyn 
systems of particles. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 (Fall and Spring) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) f 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering jnants, 
applications of ordinary differential equations, matrices and deter equa 
eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary linear differentia jstr® 
tions, Bessel and Legendre functions. Prerequisite or concurrent reg 
tion: Math 33 (Fall and Spring) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) r oblems 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering P pplace 
complex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogonal functions, jence- 
transforms, partial differential equations in engineering and appli 


"T 
kinematics ^ 


problems 


Prerequisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and Spring) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) E roble 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering P ibuti 


using concepts from probability and statistics: random variables d ati 
` - H e 
functions, mathematical expectation, point and confidence interva 


: e applications 
hypothesis testing, correlation, regression, and engineering applicat 
requisite: Math 32 or OR 130 (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 
Engineering Analysis IV (3) ing 


Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems Gig: 
advanced concepts from probability and statistics: multivarié istri 
tributions, expectation, generating functions, parametric families p 
butions, sampling and sufficient statistics, estimation, hypothes Fall 
ing, and engineering applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. 

and Spring) 

Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) rvision 
Student designs and carries out a research project under close supe ;odicall 
a faculty adviser. Students from all engineering disciplines meet p 
to present projects and discuss results. Enrollment limited to repeated 
admitted to the Undergraduate Honors Research Program. May be 

for credit 


duate Courses 


21] 
Analytical Methods in Engineering I 


Engir 
gine ymplex variables: contour integra- 


I icat yf the theory 0 
t . i 3 
E confor mapping, inver ind boundary-value problems 
rere« Q » Y ^t 
requisite: approval of ¢ and Spring) 


Analytical Methods in Engineering 
Analyti pro] te to tl 


finite 


é zineering problems 
proble ms, gener alized Fourier 


Series 
a Prerequisite: approval oi 


dep mer 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical techniques for solutior alue problems 
engineerins ind potential distribu- 
ill and Spring 


Prereqi t iD " f der 


alytical Methods in Engineering IV 


Ritz and Galerkin 
ts of linear inte 


ineering 
problems, aspet 


is. Prerequisite approval of 


Analytical Methods in Engineering \ 


Ady 1 
Advanced methods of ition of I )blems 1n engl 


nee y } " 
‘ characte i W prop tions. Prerequi 


years 


Selected 
alue problems In enginee 


Solution of 
yplica 


application of 
tions of eleme 


Site ipproval ot department spring, even years 


problems of mechan 


rineering and science erequl 


EE ra e te Eo 


the 

soe 
- Ere 

cot Toe 


pear 


ihe 


POS 


x 
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SE 


af 


C ey 
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Civil, Mechanical, and 
Environmental Engineering 

: x ridisn 
Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox (Chair), H. Liebowitz, J.E. Feir, T.G. To N 


J. Eftis, A.K. Noor, R. Goulard, K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper, M.K. Myer pô 
Yang, R.E. Kaufman, D.M. Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides, 


Liverman, V. Klein, D.L. Jones, B.M. Kramer, C.A. Garris 7 pD. 
Adjunct Professors W.P. Reid, M.P. Gaus, B.W. Hannah, B. Whang, 

Moran, M.O. Critchfield, A.G. Adamantiades, M. Yachnis 3D Loves 
Professorial Lecturers N.L. Basdekas, D.R. Levin, W.D. Erickson, & Mille 


S.-C. Liu, T.-F. Zien, D.J. Michel, W.D. Jackson, H.H. Landon, - RE 
E.F. Skelton, C.J. Astill, W.H. Huang, P.D. Maycock, J.C. Har " Mac 
Tolson, J. Sobieski, D.U. Gubser, J.I. Bregman, E. McCafferty, R. 
H.S. Gill, P.S. Lam, E.C. Yates, Jr., C. Ng, W.J. Boettinger, G.C. BV’, | 
J.A. Sprague, R.W. Barnwell, D.L. Dwoyer, F. Farassat, C.G. Intel 
Kehnemui, T. Kusuda, C.F. Scheffey, C.R. Hauer 

Associate Professors M.I. Haque, E.T. Moyer, Jr. 

Adjunct Associate Professors B. Dendrou, M.A. Imam no Pie Coes 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.C. Yu, D.W. Ellison, R.Y.-Y. Ting jow, Se 
Jr., M.C. Cullingford, F.L. Willingham, Jr., D.W. Coder, A.B. War ein 
C.J. Jachimowski, M.M. Mikulas, Jr., J.C. Coolbaugh, K. Kho ehas 
L.D. Pinson, R.L. Bowles, W.D. Burrows, V. Mukhopadhyay, C. Wa C uns 
R.F. Jones, Jr., S.C. Mehrotra, D.R. Mulville, S. Basu, I.S. Raju, C fran 
S.M. Joshi, R.E. Lindberg, Jr., T.A. Zang, Jr., S.L. Zimmerman, c.v. 
A. Ghamarian 

Assistant Professor S. Sarkani : smith; G) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.C. Montgomery, J.N. ShoosM uss ipi, 
Walberg, R. Lee, H.L. Beach, Jr., K. Sutton, T.L. Walton, Jr., MY. wnseni 

G.E. Hicho, J.F. O’Dea, M.P. Gottlieb, W. Kulyk, J.N. Moss, L.W. el Ab 

E.T. Von Briesen, N.F. Knight, Jr., J.M. Luckring, K.G. Garra 

Dinsenbacher, H. Biswas, A.A. Oni, N.S. Sivakumaran, S.H. Yang 


Civil Engineering Undergraduate Study y 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering mo hy 
related to the control and improvement of our environment and of the P= 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for care 
planning, design, and construction of buildings, bridges, roads, um st 
transportation systems, harbors, off-shore facilities, coastal protec : j 
tures, flood- and pollution-control systems for rivers and lakes, inlan gour” 
tion systems, large power-generation and flood-control dams, water n Jani 
projects, urban renewal and development programs, and pollution pack 
waste-disposal projects. It also provides the scientific and technolog! jon? 
ground required for careers in municipal engineering, urban an search p 
planning, environmental and geotechnical civil engineering, an - A 
structural mechanics, ocean engineering, and materials engineering iy, gi 
The curriculum equips the student to begin a career upon gra to pur?" | 
register as a professional civil engineer as required by law, 8n ! 
graduate study. 


n 
ers ! 
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stud 


ent w . > 
tom t who enrolls for three courses a semester, for example, may expect to 


ple ` : Se Sheer x 
te B.S. degree requirements within 15 semesters. 


C 
re Curriculum 


d rm, 
the Say the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in 
ool of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Fir 
Semester 


ngle-Variable Calculus I (3) 
ES jeneral Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
“lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sec 
d Semester 


3: General Chemistry (4) 
3 4: Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) 
2: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
ive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


7: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
3: Engineering Anal I (3) 
5: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
3: Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Ou 
Em Semester 


: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

: Engineering Analysis II (3) 

: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
Ph : Materials Science (: 
Ays 16: Modern Physi 


‘lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Civi 

: i Engineering Curriculum 
I 

Ñ Semester 


: Engineering Computations (3) 
21: Structural Theory I (3) 
36: Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Fluid Mechanics (3) 


: Thermodynamics (3) 


CE 122 


Geol 136 
Elective 


| CE 168 
| CE 190 
CE 191 


| CE 195: 
| Elective 


CE 197 
Elective 


GWU 


ApSc 199 
CE 198 
CE 201 

CE 202 

| SE 203: 
E 204: 
SE 206 
SE 208 
210: 


*EAd 160 Introduc 


elective 
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| CE 192: 
| CE 193: 
| Engl 110: 


| CE 194: 


»nded 
tion to Engineering Economic Analysis is strongly recomme nded 


Sixth Semester Er 


Structural Theory II (3) 

Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Hydraulics (3) 

Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 
Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester p 


Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 

Contracts and Specifications (2) 

Metal Structures (3) ; (3) 
Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources 
Hydrology (3) 

Technical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester mrt 3 


Foundation Engineering (2) 


E ies : a ; (1) 
5: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory H 
: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures 


" " y ` ( 
Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Contro 
Technical electives (8)* 


| | Technical Electives A 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Research (3) 

Design of Metal Structures (3) 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
Geotechnical Engineering (3) 

Rock Engineering (3) 

Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 

Open Channel Flow (3) 

Hydraulic Structures (3) 

Design of Dams (3) 


5: Urban Construction Technology (3) 


Advanced Hydrology (3) 


: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 


Stations and Terminals (3) 


: Traffic Engineering (3) 


Principles of Environmental Engineering I (3) 

Principles of Environmental Engineering II (3) 
Environmental Impact Assessment (3) (3) 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
Hazards I (3) 

Hydraulic Modeling (3) 


raturê! 
and Other Natu 


poi?! 


as a tee 
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Introduction to Engineering Economic 
Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Structure of Materials (3) 
Composite Materials (3) 
Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
Failure of Materials (3 
Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Engs E Mets Aided Design (3) i 
el Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Civil i 2 
Engineering Undergraduate Courses 
H7 Ras i 
! Engineering Computations (3) 
Application of numerical methods to the solution of eng 
systems to computer models. Optimi- 


phasis on use of small-scale com- 


ineering problems. 


Reduction of physical and engineering 
zation te ques, physical modeling. E 
puting systems. Prerequisite: CSci 51 and junior status (Fall) 
Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 

Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, 


r ; : 

noment, pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in beams, 
stress and plane strain, combined stresses, 
ate problems, columns, the energy 


(Fall and Spring) 


shear force and bending 
compound 


Stresses, analysis of plane 
deflection of beams, statically indetermin 
methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 57, 113 
Structural Theory I-II (3-3) 

Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures 
E approaches Prerequisite or concurrent registr 
(Fall and Spring) 

Materials Science (3) 

Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; ener bands; 
crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction rates; diffu- 
sion; phase transformations, mechanical properties electrical conduction; 
metals, insulators, semiconductors; magnetism; optical properties. Prerequi- 
Site: Chem 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16. (Fall and Spring) 
Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanical properties, plast 
Strengthening mechanisms, microstructure 
Steel, composites, amorphous materials, 
fracture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite: 
rent registration: CE 120. (Fall and Spring) 
Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied for 
ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials 
Study of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures. Prerequi- 
Site or concurrent registration: € (Fall and Spring) 
Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of 1 
capacity, foundations, and slope stability Prere 
(Fall) 

Foundation Engineering (2) 
Subsurface exploration, design of shallo 
tions, earth-retaining structures, professional e 
site: CE 168 (Spring) 

Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 

Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibility, and 
general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: CE 168 (Spring) 
Contracts and Specifications (2) 


Law of contracts, construction contracts, 
arbitration of disputes, 


using both classical and 
ation: CE 120 


deformation dislocation theory, yielding, 


and properties, heat treatment of 
viscoelastic deformation, creep, 
CE 140; concur- 


in 


ateral earth pressures, bearing 


quisite: CE 120, ME 126. 


w foundations, design of pile founda- 
thics applications. Prerequi- 


specifications, bidding, insurance 


and bonds, professional liability, litigation. (Fall) 


fre 
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191 Metal Structures (3) 


ec 
> ] nts, conn 
Principles of the design of metal structures, structural elements, nalism 
tions, specific problems of analysis, methods of construction, professio 
in design. Prerequisite: CE 122 (Fall) 
192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) inforce 


Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures Details of re ad 
ment of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 122. 
ods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 121; or concurrent registration: 
(Spring) 

193 Hydraulics (3) 
Fluid statics: applications to calculation of boundary forces in a 8U 
buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic principles; 


; i 
stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applications to P ann 
: n cha 


hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity. Open, 26 
AE 120. 


flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequisite: N 
(Spring) : 

194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) stems 
Planning and design of water supply and waste-water disposal sy ollu- 
Water quality control and treatment processes. Desalination, stream P 
tion control. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 193. “ 

195 Hydrology (3) 

Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream e 
tion, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph analysis, , 
mating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrographs of bas! ainfal! 
storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: flood frequency t regis 
frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite or concurren 
tration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193 (Fall) 

196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil engineering st 
such as piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platforms, dams, an 
special structures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, steel, and rein 
concrete structures. Prerequisite: senior status (Spring) * 

197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control d ration 
Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatment, s] wa 5 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. Control of industria? 93. 
and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. P 
junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


ructures 
d other 


force 


7 


rerequisi® 


Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Study 
tems 


Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with physical sys sah 
motion—with the conversion, transfer, and control of energy from 1t$ sou for 
its moving system. Mechanical engineers are involved in wor 
example, land and marine vehicles, transportation systems, air-con . gym 
systems, nuclear reactors and fuel cells, pollution-control device? rio 
thetic fuels, and energy resources and practical means of converting E a 

forms of energy to mechanical and electrical power. Training iN t laws of 
should provide the ability to formulate problems based on fundamental lë 
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“at to recognize the methods applicable to their solution, to read with 
'rStanding the relevant work, and to come up with usable answers. 
he curriculum in mechanical engineering begins with a foundation in 
8, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, and social sciences and pro- 
electro, to studies in basic n chanics of solids and fluids, electricity and 
oven materials sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal sciences, energy 
_rslon and power, environmental control, and the design and control of 
rines and systems. Computer applications in me anical engineering are 
tafti egral part of many courses. These applications include computer-aided 
ta] d analysis of mechanical system components, optimization of mechat 
nical] Bineering systems, and laboratory data collection and reduction. l'ech- 
electives in the senior year permit students to select from a range 
Cialty options, including computer-aided design, energy and power, fluid 
and thermal sciences, mechanical engineering design, and solid 
3 and materials engineering 
ates of the mechanical engineering curriculum are qualified for 
Sional positions in analysis, research and development, computer-aided 


n, and manufacturing and for graduate study and research in a variety of 


desi Y 
Ah 


Part-Time S dy 


Whe commodate individuals employed full time in the Washington, D.C., area 

ate ish to obtain the Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) degree, 

ti afternoon and evening classes are scheduled on a regular basis. A part- 

pu Student who enrolls for three courses a semester, for example, ma ect 
Mmplete B.S. degree requirements within 15 semesters. 


nior Year Abroad Program 


he School of Engineering and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 
ration Research of the University of Southampton, England, have estab- 
ed an exchange program so that graduate students in acoustics at both 
titutions may transfer academic credits to either University in fulfillment 
n egre requirements. This exchange program has been extended to the 
the *rgraduate level, enabling some mechanical engineering students to spend 
Junior year abroad. 
: lhe program furthers a student’s jarticular academic interests in me- 
i te eal engineering and develops knowledge of world affairs in general and 
™ational technical fields in particular. 
Students must apply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad Program to 
, department chair before the end of the fall semester of the sophomore year. 
pprova] must be given by the department chair and the dean of the School of 
Sineering and Applied Science. 


lig 


C 
Ore Curriculum 


‘orm; . k : : 
4 "ally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
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First Semester pe 


CSci 51: Introduction to Computing (3) 

Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 
Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester _— 


Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
EngS 4: Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) 
Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester e - 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I ( 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


2) 
3) 


Fourth Semester 
ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester ER 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
ME 117: Engineering Computations (3) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


rade 
ES " r d ;e with & £ 
"Transfer students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course ced 


ake an 8 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take ed to take 
juir 


and grap 
d to tê 


advan 


placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be rec 
1 Y Xry, 
one-hour math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, trigonometr re 
. av be require 
Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result of this test may be red 


Math 3, 6, or 30 to make up the deficiency 
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E EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
ngl 110: Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 
- 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
E 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 
~ 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
E 191: Mechanical Design (3) 


Se 
nth Semester 


Er 187: Heat Transfer (3) 
E 190: Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) 
<i 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 

ective: Technical electives (6) 


2: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 
5: Computer-Aided Design of Mechanical Systems (2) 
Design Project (1) 
ive: Technical electives (6) 
lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Mechan; 
, chanical Engineering Options 


Amin; l i 
the nimum of 12 semester hours of technical electives must be taken in one of 


-e follow; ‘ : I 
iy; Wing options. Alternative elective programs or individual course 


ber agutions may be approved upon written request by the student to his or 
quir Viser and the department. An asterisk indicates that the course 1s 
ed for that option. 


Co 
Mputer-Aided Design 


: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
3: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
: Assembly Language Programming II (3) 
58: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
2: Computer-Aided Design (3) ; à 
3: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
- Finite Element Methods in Engineerin 
2: Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) 
: Robotic System Design and Applications (3) 
: Research (3) 


g Mechanics (3) 


E 
"8gy and Power 


: Sc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
ngs 2 Energy Conservation (3) 
55: Fluid Mechanics II (3) 
Research (3) 
: Energy Systems Analysis I (3) 


ME 
i ME 


ME 291 


Fluid Mecha 


ApSc 199 
| EngS 215 
*EngS 218 


EngS 233 

| EngS 234 
EngS 241: 

EngS 285: 

ME 198: 

Phys 170: 


| 117 Engi 


| zatio 


Prere 
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EngS 221: 
EngS 231: 


EngS 237: 


Energy Systems Analysis II (3) 


9: Solar Heating Systems (3) 
ME 260: Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) 


Power Systems I (3) 


| ME 292: Power Systems II (3) 


nics and Thermal Sciences 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 


Fluid Mechanics II (3) 
: Research (3) 


| | Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
| | Hydrodynamics (3) 
Propulsion (3) 
|| Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 
3: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
39: Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 
Il 
| | Mechanical Engineering Design 
ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 

: | EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations (3) 
9 EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
P | EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
= | *ME 192: Product Design and Process Engineering (3) 

| ME 198: Research (3) 
1 ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis (3) ; 

| ME 241: Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) 

hod ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms (3) 

| | ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 

| 

B. Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 

: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

Structure of Materials (3) 

Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 
Composite Materials (3) 

Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
Failure of Materials (3) 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Research (3) 

Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) 


| Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


neering Computations (3) 


n techniques, physical modeling, numerical methods, an 


: x 8 
solving techniques. Emphasis on use of small-scale computing 


xquisite: CSci 51 and junior status (Fall) 


ems 
| caring prob! 

Application of numerical methods to the solution of engineer Pe tim! 

x s ; 

Reduction of physical and engineering systems to computer mode proble™ 

ems 


Mechanical Engineering—Undergraduate C 


lon 

- Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and 
Simulation. Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of measur- 
Ing instruments and sensors. Fundamentals of digital data acquisition and 
‘se of computer-based data systems Laboratory experiments including the 
Use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and computerized data sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: ME 117 (Spring) 
Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

luid properties, fluid statics, integral and differential formulations of 
Conservation of mass, momentum, and energy Bernoulli's equation. Dimen- 
Siona] analysis and similitude. Inviscid flow. Viscous flow Experimental 
and computational methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. 
(Spring) 
thermodynamics (3) 

Undamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics and 
temperature measurements, work and heat, first law of thermodynamics, 
Properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of some thermodynamic 
Systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, second-law 
analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite: Phys 14, ApSc 113. 

(Fall) x ; 

Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

""atural frequencies, free vibration forced vibration. Unbalance, whirling, 

Vibration isolation. Measuring techniques and application of computers in 
Vibration analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic vibration absorb- 

ers. Shock and transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 

Thermodynamic Systems (3) 

Second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Mixtures of gases and 
vapors, properties of air-water vapor mixtures, hrometry and its appli- 

Cation in some engineering processes. Power from two-phase systems, Ran- 
ine cycle and engine, improving the thermal efficiency of Rankine engines, 

reheat and regeneration. Gas turbine, Brayton and regenerative cycles. 
ternal bustion engines, Otto and diesel cycles. Thermodynamic analy- 

ŝis of reacti ystems. Prerequisite: ME 131 (Spring) 

Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Toject-oriented course. Simulates working environment of professional 
engineers, Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest; student is 
*Xpected to design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instru- 
mentation and computing facilities. Project proposal, progress reports, final 
l'eport, and periodic oral presentations required. Prerequisite: ME 120 
is Pring) 

Fluid Mechanics II (3) 

otential flow theory: stream and potential functions, Laplace’s equation, 
Superposition of elementary flows. D’Alembert’s paradox Boundary-layer 
Cory: von Kármán momentum integral method. Drag on immersed bodies: 
form drag and skin friction for streamlined and bluff bodies in laminar and 
turbulent flow. Turbulence: Prandtl mixing length, eddy viscosity, and 
transport phenomena. Compressible flow: acoustic speed, Mach number, 
isentropic flow, nozzle flow and flow around airfoils and turbine blad 
normal and oblique shock phenomena, Raleigh and Fanno flows. Experimen- 


^ and computational methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131 
(Fall) 


Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 

Application of control theory to the design of electromechanical systems. 
Y aracteristics of transducers, valves, and other control components. Mathe- 
Matical models of open- and closed-loop electromechanical systems. Root 
Ocus and frequency response methods; application to the synthesis of 
*edback systems by both manual and computer-aided techniques. Prerequi- 
Site: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134 (Spring) 


190 


191 


193 


194 


195 


196 
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and vision systems. Current industrial applications and limitations of ro 


Heat Transfer (3) 

Heat transfer processes. General heat conduction equations; steady- and 
unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Methods of analysis; analytic@” 
analog, and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective heat i 
transfer. Evaluation of convective-heat-transfer coefficients; dimension@ 
analysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentum 
transfer. Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts an 

laws, radiation properties, radiative heat transfer between surfaces. Design 
considerations: heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisite: senior 
status (Fall) 

Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) d 
Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacements, velocities, an 
accelerations in linkage, cam, and gear systems by analytical, graphical, an 
computer methods. Synthesis of linkages to meet prescribed performance 
requirements. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 

Mechanical Design (3) 

Integration of knowledge of strength of materials in a design context. 
Stresses and deflections in engineering structures. Theories of failure. 
Introduction to the design of mechanical components, such as fasteners, 
shafts, springs. Introduction to the use of computers in mechanical engineer 
ing design. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 117. (Spring) 

Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) 

Introduction to modern manufacturing techniques for metals, polymers, 
ceramics, and composite materials. Relationships between properties o 
materials and techniques for processing them. Process selection, design: 
control, and integration. Computer-integrated manufacturing, robotic appli- 
cations, and assembly automation. Prerequisite: junior status or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 

Engineering Systems Design (3) 

Creative engineering design, problem definition, and concept genera! 
Design of and familiarization with bearings, clutches, brakes, and couplings 
Optimization of system design using computers and design projects. Graphi- 
cal communication, project presentation, and use of existing design T€ 
sources. Prerequisite: ME 191 (Fall) 

Energy Conversion (3) 

Energy sources and utilization, principal fuels for energy conversion. Produc- 
tion of thermal energy, conversion of chemical energy, fossil fuel systems. 
Energy conservation and environmental considerations in energy conversion 
and use. Production of electrical energy, fundamental principles, technolog? 
cal options, longer-range possibilities. Energy management and economic 
considerations. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) 
Computer-Aided Design of Mechanical Systems (2) 

Presentation of the major elements in a computer-aided design 8 
including interactive computer graphics, database management, and 
active analysis methods, such as the finite element method. Design e 
systems involving a variety of constraints. Consideration of economic, safety, 
and reliability factors in the design process. Prerequisite: ME 193; concur 
rent registration: ME 196 (Spring) 

Design Project (1) " 
Identification and preparation of a design project, including problem formu 
lation, feasibility studies and preliminary design, prototype developmen 
and testing, and design optimization. Concurrent registration: ME 195. 
(Spring) 

Robotic System Design and Applications (3) 

Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics, statics, and dy 
mechanical linkages. Design and analysis of mechanical structures, actua" 


tors, transmissions, and sensors. Robot control system design, programming 


ration. 


ystem, 
inter- 


namics of 


ee o 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


Syster " ~ : 
. ns. Includes laboratory experiments Prerequisite: junior status or 


198 ppruiesion of instructor (Fall) 
Research (1 to 3) 
Ap M re n 
ie plied research and experimentation projects, 
Junior or senior status Fall and Spring) 


as arranged. Prerequisite 


Engi . 
Jineering Science Undergraduate Course 


$ pasincering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) 
canna " te hnical drawing, including use of instruments, lettering, 
auxiliary = etin sketching, and orthographic projection Section and 
Bois. Intz = pie isometric projection, intersections, and devel- 
: oductory computer graphics, including orthographic and iso- 


metric projec i 
cum ic projection techniques and computer-aided drafting 
all and Spring) 


Grad 
y, ate Study 


».* Dep; ys 
Bta Bent of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Enginee 
nce, the Ed in various areas of concentration, leading to the 
The bd > ee and the Doctor of Science degrees. 
Beronautics E Revues degree is offered in the following areas: aeroacous- 
Ber, * as ronautics, computer-integrated design and manufac- 
ences soli ‘ — engineering, fluid mechanics and thermal 
si and dyn: U^ — and materials science, structural engineering, struc- 
lon, whi, amics, and water resources (except the water resources ple nning 
ich is for the M.S. degree on 


ring offers 
Master of 


ees are offered in all of the 
computer-aided design, 
and ocean and 


ional degr 


» following pages. As part 
urses from other 
and from other 


8 c 
er Cmm of the University. Some o 
E E. Re - and, by special permission of the dep : 
Bini eg are offered at the NASA-Langley Research Center, Hampton, 
Sed v, m SA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities are 
hag possible. 
program is designed to fit tl 
This background should normally 


1e student's needs, interests, and 
include an undergraduate 


in e . : : : ə 
engineering, the ph al sciences, or applied mathematics. Each 


gree 
study interests with whom 


he "ht is "amt tae > z 
signed a faculty adviser on the basis of 
am. Graduate areas of 


CE alio w 
meant wil work closely during the course of the progr 
, eroacon and faculty : / are listed below. 
4 tinte 8 -Myers, White sides -— 
4 Stronauti, Goulard, Myers, Noor, W hitesides 
'ivil Enc ict Goulard, Myers, Noor, W hitesides 
Y “ngineering—Fox 


om D É 
uter. : r - = . , “ge 
, mputer-Aided Design—Esterling, Jones, Kaufman, Kramer, Toridis, 


> Co, 
3 n lin : 
"fm. pute r-Integrated Design and Mant 
T. Kramer | 
"ne ` : 

"'g9y—Garris, Goulard, Kiper 


ıfacturing—Esterling, Jones, 
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Environmental Engineering—Fox à 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences—Garris, Goulard, Kipe^ 
Myers 

Geotechnical Engineering—Fox 

Mechanical Engineering Design—Jones, Kaufman, Kramer . 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science—Arkilic, Eftis, Esterli0® 
Gilmore, Jones, Moyer, Yang 

Structural Engineering—F ox, Sarkani, Toridis, Yang 

Structures and Dynamics—Arkilic, Noor, Sarkani, Toridis, YanÉ 

Water Resources Engineering—Haque, Mahmood 


Admission Requirements 


The applicant must be recommended for admission by the chair " the 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering: o yel 
Master of Science degree program, a grade average of B for the last " degre? 
of undergraduate study will normally be required; for the professiona work 
program, a quality-point index of at least 3.0 (on a 4.0 scale) in cour gr 
leading to the master's degree will normally be required; and for the scale)” 
Science degree program, a quality-point index of at least 3.4 (on a 4. a 

course work leading to the master’s degree will normally be requires: 


he 


Computer Requirements 


jot 
, ducati, 
Because the use of computers has become an integral part of both riment ol 
and research, each student entering graduate study in the Depa iat with 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering should be fam 
the use of computers. The ability to use computers will be assumed in £ 
courses. 


radus 


Language Requirement for Doctoral Program 


À 
am 
No foreign language is required for the Doctor of Science degree pro 
proficiency in one computer programming language, however, must 
strated to the doctoral adviser. 
Fields of Concentration 5 


our 
E , : s " à : lv include cou 
Programs of study in any field of concentration will generally 1 


from appropriate allied areas. offered v 
s s 
In this section, an asterisk indicates that a course or program ! range 
y y Y ~ -— a " 
NASA-Langley Research Center but may be offered on campus when 


Aeroacoustics" 
ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
EngS 2 


EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 


l 

l 
217: Analytical Mechanics 
57 

70: Theoretical Acoustics I 


) 
EngS 2 
*EngS 2 
*EngS 2 


1: Random Process Theory I 
2: Random Process Theory II 


~~] 


Time Series Analysis 
Environmental Noise Control 
Theoretical Acoustics II 
Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
: Physical Acoustics 
78: Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
79: Human Factors in Engineering 
s Special Topics in Acoustics 
ingg 28S 298: search 
; Research 
ustics 
: Nonlinear Acoustics 
Theory of Random Vibration 
Structural Acoustics Interaction 
3: Advanced Reading and Research 
: Dissertation Research 
òà: Structural Dynamics 
: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Theory of Turbulence 


d courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 270 
Sory Courses for the professional and doctoral degrees are established by the 
* Committee in consultation with the student 


: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Linear Systems Theory 
Analytical Mechanics 
Theory of Vibrations 
: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
: Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory 
: Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory 
Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics 
: Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Aerodynamics 
: Viscous Flow 
: Hydrodynamics 
Aeroelasticity I 
Aeroelasticity II 
Compressible Flow 
Propulsion 
Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
: Seminar: Aircraft Design II 
: Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
: VTOL Aircraft Technology 
Powered-Lift Technology 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
: Principles of Flight Guidance 
: Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Mechanics of Space Flight 
: Computational Fluid Dynamics 
: Special Topics in Flight Sciences 


requirements 


| "-— oe 
| A minimum of seven courses must be taken in the CMEE department to mé 
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| I 
ME 281: Advanced Thermodynamics 
i *ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 298: Research i 
ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
| ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 275 ed by the 
Required courses for the professional and doctoral degrees are established ™ 
| advisory committee in consultation with the student 
| 
| Astronautics* 
I 
|| ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
| ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
| ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
| ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
| EE 271: Linear Multivariable Control Theory 
E 2: Computer Control Systems 
| EE 273: Systems Optimization 
| EE 274: Nonlinear Systems 
EE 277: Satellite Communications Systems 
EE 278: Spacecraft Systems Design 
| EngS 217: Analytical Mechanics 
| EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Enginering Mechanics 
| EngS 286: Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 
| *EngS 287: Automated Design of Complex Structures 
| EngS 314: Advanced Numerical Methods 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 235: Compressible Flow 
ME 237: Propulsion 
ME 238: Energetics of Fluid Flow 
| *ME 249: Spacecraft Design 
*ME 250: Launch Vehicle Design 
*ME 273: Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
*ME 276: Mechanics of Space Flight 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
*ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
j Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 276 


| Civil Engineering" 


| ApSc 211 
| ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 


t the deg“ 


eee 
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214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Design of Metal Structures 
2: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 
: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
Geotechnical Engineering 
Rock Engineering 
: Methods of Structural Analysis 
Environmental Chemistry 
Open Channel Flow 
Hydraulic Structures 
Design of Dams 
Urban Construction Technology 
: Advanced Hydrology 
: Groundwater and Seepage 
: Urban Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design 
Traffic Engineering 
: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
: Principles of Environmental Engineering II 
: Solid Waste Disposal 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
: Advanced Metal Structures 
Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
: Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Coastal Processes 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
Application of Probability Methods in C 
: Water Resources Planning and Control 
: Research 
: Thesis Research 
4: Administration of Engineering Contracts 
Engineering Law 
2: Construction Management II 
Construction Management III 
261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
Transportation Management I 
'ransportation Management II 
: Physical Oceanography 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
i: Advanced Reading and Research ! 
: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
31: Hydrodynamics 
5-56: Urban Transportation Technology 


ivil Engineering 


M 
OR 201: Survey of Operations Research: De 
Theory of Traffic Flow 
Administration of State and Local Governments 
Urban Public Policy 
Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 


terministic Models 


| Oce 
a Y : È 
Re n and Coastal Engineering Option 


“Wired courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211 or 213 or EngS 284; CE 212, 213, 240, 2 


Or kan " I 
y 3 £ a nte Pri s Bulletin 
urse description, see the l ndergraduate and Graduate Programs E 


Public Works Engineering Option 
Required courses for M.S. degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240: EngS 285 9 or 243 
| | For professional degree: CE 241 or 223 or 276; EngS 284 or OR 201: EAd 242 0 


| Transportation Engineering Option 
Required courses for M.S. degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240: EngS 285 


Computer-Aided Design 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
| CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
| CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
| CE 250: Advanced Metal Structures 
| CE 251: Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability 
| CE 266: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards I 
CE 267: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards II 
CSci : Assembly Language Programming I 


CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming II 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 

| | CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 
CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems 
CSci 212: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
| CSci 215: Advanced Data Structures 

CSci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 
| CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics I 

CSci 222: Design of User-Computer Dialogues 


| CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence 

CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Management 
CSci 258: Advanced Programming Languages 

| CSci 281: Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design 

| EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 

ME 216: Structural Dynamics 

ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 

ME 237: Propulsion 

ME 238: Energetics of Fluid Flow 

ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis 

ME 241: Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems 

ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms 
j ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 

ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems cd 
243; Ene 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; CSci 159, 201: EngS 282 or ME: be take? 
284; CSci 219 or EngS 283. In place of CSci 201, CSci 157 or 147 and 158 p 
For professional degree: CE 203, 250 or 251, 254 or EngS 257; CSci 216, 221. 

degre’ 


1 — set the 
'A minimum of seven courses must be taken in the CMEE department to mee 
requirements 


E Mf Mechanical, end Envie 


C 
‘Mputer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing 


212 
: 213 
159: Programming and Data Structures 
: Introduction to Computer Systems 
: Advanced Data Structures 
: Interactive Computer Graphics II 
: Artificial Intelligence 
Robotics 
: Interactive Computer Graphics III 
: Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence 
: Production Management 
262: Finance for Engineers 
: Cooperating Expert Systems 
: Advanced Strength of Materials 
: Theory of Elasticity I 
: Failure of Materials 
: Theory of Vibrations 
2: Computer-Aided Design 
3: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
34: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
35: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
- Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
: Advanced Numerical Methods 
: Kinematic Synthesis 
: Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems 
: Advanced Mechanisms 
3: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
3: Electromechanical Control S; 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
: Computer-Integrated Manufacturing | 
2: Projects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing 
: Thesis Research 
: Advanced Reading and Research 
: Dissertation Research 
: Introduction to Scheduling 
Inventory Control 


A 

pire courses for M.S. degree: ME 240, 241, 243, 246, 251. 

Po p fessional degree: EAd 270; EngS 283; ME 241, 252; OR 275. 

2. 213: EAd 217 or CSci 224; EngS ME 252. 
a broad range of 
ged. 


: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
2: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
3: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
3: Environmental Impact Assessment 
: Environmental Management 
Energy Management 
Technology and Human Needs 
7: Engineering Climatology 
3: Energy Conservation 


ME : 


of Engineering and Applied Science 


Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 
Nonrenewable Resources 

Renewable Resources 

Materials Recycling and Recovery 
Theoretical Acoustics I 

Environmental Noise Control 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Viscous Flow 


5: Compressible Flow 


Propulsion 

Energy Systems Analysis I 

Energy Systems Analysis II 

Solar Heating Systems 

Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings 
Air Pollution I 

Air Pollution II 

Air Pollution Seminar 

Power Plant Pollution Control 
Intermediate Thermodynamics 


: Advanced Thermodynamics 


Nuclear Reactor Engineering 1 


: Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 


Heat Conduction 


290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME 291-92: Power Systems 
ME 293: Combustion 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299—300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
ME 313: Magnetofluidmechanics 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
OR 201: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models 
pn 
Note: All students are expected to have competency in the use of computers Stu nal 
who have not taken the required courses for the M.S. degree in the energy Wet. 
GWU may be required to take additi nal courses. M.S. candidates without T 
experience are encouraged to pursue the thesis option 
Energy Technology Option anc 984 
Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; ME 221, 257, 258, 280, 288; Ene the 
Students preparing for the comprehensive examination should be familiar W d 
material covered in EngS 218 and ME 237 d above?" 


For professional degree: competency in the areas covered by the courses liste 
EngS 208, 284; ME 259, 260, 291, 292, 298 (6 credits) 

For D.Sc. degree: competency in the areas covered by the courses listed à 
215; ME 227 or 235 or 237, 281, 293. Students preparing for the T 231 


ApSc 212, 


bove and 4 
hy 


examination should be familiar with the material covered in EngS 218 an 


Energy Systems Option 


Required courses for M.S. degree: EngS 208, 284; ME 257, 258; OR 201. 
For D.Sc. degree: competency in the areas covered by the courses listed a 
EngS 210, 283; OR 251, 2 


committee 


bove; 


(igo 


" 8 
; and additional requirements set by ih^ doctora 


ntal Engineering—Graduate Study 83 


nvironme 


Civil, Mechanical, and E 


Enyi 
“ronmental Engineering 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Environmental Chemistry 
Open Channel Flow 
Hydraulic Structures 

3: Advanced Hydrology 
Groundwater and Seepage 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
Principles of Environmental Engineering II 
Solid Waste Disposal 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Biological Wastewater Treatment 

: Water-Supply Engineering 
Water Resources Planning and Control 

: Industrial Waste Treatment 
Pollutant Transport 

: Special Topics in Environmental Engineering 
Research 

: Thesis Research 
Materials Recycling and Recovery 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods 

: Air Pollution I 
Air Pollution II 


Power Plant Pollution Control 


CE 212, 213, 219, 240; ApSc 213 or CE 284. 


Requin 
For D 


ed courses for M.S. deg 
Sc. degree: ApSc 213; C 


Flyi 
ld Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
: 4: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
: Mechanics of Water Waves 
Electromagnetic Waves and 
Plasma Dynamics 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
: Special Topics in Theoretical and Ap 
: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics 
Design of Floating and Submerged M 
: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Aerodynamics 
Turbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery Il 
7: Viscous Flow 
Hydrodynamics 
Aeroelasticity I 
Compressible Flow 


Microwave System Design 


plied Mechanics 
of Continua 
arine Vehicles 


; GWU 


M 


Required courses for M.S. degree 


84 School 


ME 2 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 


E 299 
ME 


ME 
ME 


ME 
ME 
ME 


ME : 


ME 


37 
238 
261 
271 
280 
281 
287 
288 
289 
293 
295 
297 
298 
300 
310 
311 
312 
313 
315 
317 


of Engineering and Applied Science 


398: 
399: 


Propulsion 

Energetics of Fluid Flow 

Air Pollution I 

Computational Fluid Dynamics 
Intermediate Thermodynamics 
Advanced Thermodynamics 

Heat Conduction 

Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 
Combustion 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
Nonsteady Flow 

Theory of Turbulence 
Magnetofluidmechanics 

Hypersonic Flow 

Physical Gas Dynamics 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

; 221 for 


ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 280, 288 (also ME ^ 


nonthesis students) 215 ME 
For professional and D.Sc. degrees: Fluid Mechanics—ApSc 212 or 214 or 216, 


231, 


311, 3 


12. T 


hermal Sciences—ApSc 212 or 214 or 216, 215; ME 235, 287, 


Geotechnical Engineering 
211 
213: 
201: 
202 
203: 
204 


CE 


ApSc 
ApSc 
k 


clc 


SRE SS Dd (d DG DS [DS [3 eee 


C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
( 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


299. E 


EngS 22 


EngS 
EngS 


284 
285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Geotechnical Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Rock Engineering 

Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
Methods of Structural Analysis 


3: Hydraulic Structures 
4: Design of Dams 
: Groundwater and Seepage 


Pavement and Runway Design 


: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 

: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 

: Harbor and Coastal Engineering 

3: Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering 
: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 

: Hydraulic Modeling 


Research 
Thesis Research 


Theory of Elasticity I 


Numerical Methods in Engineering 


Civil ‘Mechanical, and Environmental coe se woes a 85 


,Geol 128: Geomorphology 
Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists 
Geol 224: Advanced Structural Geology 


Reg 
outed courses for M.S. degree: CE 202, 206, 21 ); EngS 285. 
Professional degree: CE 207, 208, 209, 219; EngS 221 


M 
Ene Engineering Design 


:213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

: Advanced Strength of Mate rials 
Theory of Vibrations 

: Random Vibrations of Structures 

: Computer-Aided Design 

3: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Turbomachinery I 
Turbomachinery II 

: Kinematic Synthesis 
: Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems 
: Advanced Mechanisms 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 

ip : Research 
ME : 299. 300 Thesis Research 


m à; 
Wired courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213 or EngS 284; ME 241, 243, 246. 


Oo 
e TN 
an and Marine Engineering* 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
2: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
4: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
4 ical Methods in Engineering V 
: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
: Methods of Structural Analysis 
: Open Channel Flow 
: Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
: Coastal Processes 
: Harbor and Coastal Engineering 
Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics 
: Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
: Research 
Thesis Research 
: Physical Oceanography 
Theory of Vibrations 
Random Process Theory in Engineering 


OF co 
t t leti 
‘P irse desc ription, see the Unde rgradua te and Graduate Programs Bulletin 


to 
"Eram or course offered at DTNSRDC, Carderock, Md 


EngS 
EngS 
EngS 
ME 
"ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
ME 
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of Engineering and Applied Science 


273 
284 
285 
204 
218 


NS b2 DO h2 
-J CO bo bh 


~J M -1 


O 


280 
297 


312 


Time Series Analysis 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Computational Fluid Dynamics 

Intermediate Thermodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 

Theory of Turbulence 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; CE 210; ME 221, 280. 


Solid Mechanics and Materials Science 


ApSc 


I 
EngS 
EngS 299 
EngS 
EngS 


ho b b2 b9 bà IN) INO NO FO 


bt 


) 


2 Do hà bo bà to 


O h2 bh € 


OT e A A Co Co Co Co CO CO 


bo bo ww hw to 


3 284 
3 285 
à 288 


289 
298 
300 
315 
398 


Program or course offered at DTNSRDC, Carderock, Md 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

Soil Dynamics 

Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Analytical Mechanics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity II 

Transformations in Materials 

Deformation of Materials 

Structure of Materials 

Mechanics of Composite Materials 

Composite Materials 

Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
Environmental Effects on Materials 

Fracture Mechanics 

Failure of Materials 

Special Topics in Materials Science 

Plasticity 

Theory of Vibrations 

Random Vibration of Structures 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics " 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanic? 
Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Advanced Reading and Research 


E Civi Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering—Graduate Study 87 


EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
Structural Dynamics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
: Advanced Thermodynamics 
: Statistical Thermodynamics 
: Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
2: Scanning Electron Microscopy 
7: Chemical Bonding 
-12: Physical Chemistry 
3: Chemical Thermodynamics 
: Crystallography 
7: Principles of Quantum Physics 
38: Applied Quantum Physics 
: Elementary Solid-State Physics 
11: Advanced Mechanics 
-22: Quantum Mechanics 
: Statistical Mechanics 
tp ys 243: Solid-State Phys Structure and Binding 
hys 244: Solid-State Physics: Electronic Processes 1n Metals 


bey vi Mechanics 
Yor sed courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 218, 231; ME 280. 
herpes X sional degree: E : 

c. degree: ApSc 212, 215; EngS 222, 230, 256, : 


teri 
iei Science 
Pepai Courses for M.S. e ApSc 211, 213; EngS 218, 231; ME 280. 
hp: *ssional degre 3 234, 240, 241. 


: degree: ApSc 212; "Engs , 230; ME 295. 


lr 
“tural Engineering 


APSe 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
AP 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
aS 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 

: Applied Soil Mechanics I 

: Applied Soil Mechanics II 

: Geotechnical Engineering 

7: Soil Dynamics 

: Rock Engineering 

: Methods of Structural Analysis 

: Urban Construction Technology 

: Pavement and Runway Design 
Advanced Metal Structures 
Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Reliability Analysis of Engineering S Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

Yoastal Proces 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering 


3: Application of Probability Methods in Civil E ngineering 


ür v 
Ou : n 
res description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 
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CE 261 
CE 263 
CE 


JE 266: 


CE 
CE 299 


298: 
300: 
à 398: 


Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Theory of Structural Stability 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards I 


7: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 


and Other Natural Hazards II 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 


: Dissertation Research 

: Advanced Strength of Materials 

: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
: Theory of Elasticity I 

3: Mechanics of Composite Materials 

: Composite Materials 

: Fracture Mechanics 

: Failure of Materials 

à: Plasticity 

: Theory of Vibrations 

EngS 259: 
EngS 282: 
EngS 283: 
EngS 284: 
EngS 285: 
EngS 288: 


Random Vibration of Structures 

Computer-Aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics y 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 


Required courses for M.S. degree: CE 201 or 202, 206, 210; EngS 215, 285. . Eng$ 982 
For professional degree: CE 250 or 251; EngS 257 or CE 253; CE 266 or 267; 


or 288. 


For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 212, 213 or 214; EngS 257; CE 254 or EngS 259; Eng 


g 221,28 


Structures and Dynamics 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 


Analytical Methods 
Analytical Methods 
Analytical Methods 
Analytical Methods 


in Engineering II 
in Engineering III 
in Engineering IV 
in Engineering V 


ApSc 1 
'CE í 


à 


qu qmm, m, m, m, m, 


JE 
JE 
SE 3 
"E 26 
E 
E 


'CE 267: 


Engs í 
Engs í 


EngS 


Engs í 
EngS 22: 


Course offered on campus only 


3: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

: Soil Dynamics 

: Methods of Structural Analysis 

3: Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

4: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

: Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering | 


Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Theory of Structural Stability 


: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 


and Other Natural Hazards I 

Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards II 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Analytical Mechanics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity II 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental 


Mechanics of Composite Materials 
Composite Materials 
: Fracture Mechanics 
: Plasticity 
: Theory of Vibrations 
: Random Vibration of Structures 
Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering Problems 
2: Computer-Aided Design 
: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
35: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
ip gS 286: Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 
“NgS 287: Automated Design of Complex Structures 
- Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
cial Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
rch 
umerical Methods 
Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
: Advanced Reading and Research 
"gs 399: Dissertation Research 
,ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
E E Aeroelasticity I 
247: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 


b. 
og 
Reg rams on Campus 


^ ^ oer a Q 
Engg sed courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; CE 253 or 2: 261 or 263 or EngS 


'A-Langley Research Center , "E 
for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; CE 261 or 263; EngS 221 or 234, 2 


rDe : 
Sc. degree: ApSc 214; EngS 281, 288; ME 223. 


Wat 
er Resources 
W 


ater a 
Resources Engineering Option 


: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
4: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Rock Engineering 
Open Channel Flow 
: Hydraulic Structures 
: Design of Dams 
Advanced Hydrology 
: Groundwater and Seepage 
Principles of Environmental Engineering 
: Environmental Impact Assessment 
: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 


Coastal Processes 


I 


Urse 


Offere 
rse fered on campus only 


Offered a SA-Langley Research Center only 


: GWU 
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CE 273: Water-Supply Engineering 
CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE 278: Pollution Transport System 
CE 281: Special Topics in Water Resources 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
CE 284: Numerical Methods in Water Resources 
CE 298: Research 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 
CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
CE 312: Advanced Hydraulics 
CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
CE 399: Dissertation Research 


EngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 

EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 

EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


ME 227: Viscous Flow 

ME 231: Hydrodynamics 

ME 277: Computational Fluid Dynamics 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 


g 


Nonthesis Option—ApSc 213 or CE 284; CE 212, 213, 219, 240. 
For professional and D.Sc. degrees: ApSc 211, 213; CE 282, 312; ME 221. 


Water Resources Planning Option 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE 214: Design of Dams 
CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
CE 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering I 
CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 256: Coastal Processes 
CE 273: Water-Supply Engineering 
'E 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
XE 278: Pollution Transport System 
E 281: Special Topics in Water Resources 
E 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
E 284: Numerical Methods in Water Resources 
CE 298: Research 
CE 299—300: Thesis Research 
CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration 
EAd 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
EAd 283: Systems Engineering I 
EAd 284: Systems Engineering II 
EngS 206: Technology and Human Needs 
EngS 213: Renewable Resources 
EngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 


91 


uate Courses 
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Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Linear Programming 
Nonlinear Programming I 
Integer and Network Programming 
Forecasting Techniques 
Discrete Systems Simulation 
Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research 
Survey of Economics 
Energy Resources and Policy 
'Geog 929 ———— of the Environment and Natural Resources 
Geog ipa pom Resources and the Environment 

PSe 9 I T he Population-Food Balance 

22: Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 


9 


lie 
Wired 

lon a CC s for MG m 

Mthog: purses for M.S. degree: Thesis Option—ApSc 213 or CE 


Sig = 
$ Option—ApSc 213 or CE 284; CE 212, 213, 219, 240, 


Uil m, 
; Engineering Graduate Courses 


"tse d 
8 de : 
d on a regular basis. 

o 


Signated “As arr » ? 
ignated arranged” are not offere 
Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Structur shavior of 

ictural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of advanced 
hysteretic behavior, plastic design 


Structural c 
tructural components and systems 
ders, and special 


M girders, cable systems, composite gir 
Design of dc CE 191 or equivalent (Spring) 
Structural t as orced Concrete Structures (3) 
al behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and design 
abs, ultimate strength and 


safety considerations, 


(Fall) 


Coe components, prestressed concrete, sl 

ind oe box-type girders, hy steretic behavior, 

Ee ecia topics Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivale 
stressed Concrete Structures (3 


Structural r. > 
uctural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concre 
span structures, bridges, and 


(Spring) 


te structures; 


pes prestressed concrete, including long- 

A ast systems Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 

Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 

theories of soil strength; bearing capacit 

on mee foundations, including pile type 

ones 1 pressure with applications; stability 

Cin its in the soil mechanics laboratory 
t ient Spring, even years) 

NPDlied Soil Mechanics II (3) 

contin en including geological and pedological aspects; flow of water in 

: dh ate involving foundations, dams, and wells stress distribution in 

Mbbtiene: S; one- and three-dimensional theories of consolidation analysis 

ment. Selected € riments in the soil mechanics laboratory Prereq- 
Fall, even years) 


y of shallow foundations and their 
;s and design criteria; theories of 
es of slopes. Selected 


analys 
Prerequisite approval of 


E approval of department. 
o echnical Engineering (3) 
; rinciples of soil mechanics and structur 
and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, retain- 


Ing atit : 
"t structures, including sheeting and bracing systems and waterfront 
Structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, dewatering 


excav » 
avations, and underpinning Prerequisite: approval of department. 


(Spring) 


al mechanics applied to the analysi: 


descript T" , ) 
cription, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 
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207 


208 


209 


211 


to 
bo 


216 


219 


Soil Dynamics (3) 


- 
Stress-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, g e 
earthquakes on foundations and earth dams, design of machinery i 
tions. Prerequisite: CE 204 (Fall, odd years) 

Rock Engineering (3) feb ms rock 
Classification and properties of rock; nature of rock masses 4 appli 
discontinuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; design = equis 
tions to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Prer 
approval of department Fall, odd years) 

Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering (3) wen medi? 
Review of probability concepts; probabilistic theory for particula eote! 
variability of soil properties; applications of reliability analysis " anal) 
nical problems, such as shallow foundations and soil slopes; decision 

in geotechnical engineering (Fall, even years) 

Methods of Structural Analysis (3) att 


Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structure ethod* 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variation® | « «pes 
substructuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of pe 
introduction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduat 

(Fall) 


"AAF : K , m 
Environmental Chemistry (3) wit 


8 


van rent 


treatment, and hazardous waste management. Emphasis on 8 onci" 
lytical techniques, including HPLC, GC, and AA. Prerequisite or © 
registration: CE 240. (Fall, odd years) 

Open Channel Flow (3) e em flo" 


Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, U” nonp!™ 
gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow P prere 
matic channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routing- 

site: CE 193 or ME 221. (Fall) 

Hydraulic Engineering (3) 

Principles and practice of hydraulic design of conveyan ; 
measurement structures. Design considerations for spillways raul 
pators, inlet and outlet works related to dams. Forces acting e aulic tur 
structure and stability analysis. Selection and operation of hy d Fio" 
bines and pumps. Design considerations for flow through Prarie 
transients and cavitation. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of dep 
(Spring) " 
Design of Dams (3) qe rth-re i 
Project planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of ea 


1 

ni 

ting: sf 
$5 


ce regula 
energy 


tection: í 


K ; ins 
struction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation. Safety » years) | 
dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status (Spring, ev ; | 
Urban Construction Technology (3) and pla 


building: * sed) 


Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, ang 
: (As arri 


ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
Advanced Hydrology (3) .. stream fio" 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; ting: Jeslb, 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow -— cont? 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecastinB * 
water-supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. 
(Spring, even years) 

Groundwater and Seepage (3) : compt”, 
Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flow nets, 
solutions; applications to engineering problems such as exc? site! 
ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequis 
of department. (Spring) 


avation rov? 


Civil Engineering—Graduate Courses 


29 3 
^ Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of urban transpor- 
tation requirements. Evaluation procedure for selecting among alternative 
Solutions Prerequisite: approval of department Fall, odd years) 
'avement and Runway Design (3) 
avement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and sub- 
Brades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway and airfield 
Pavements; general principles of runway design. Prerequisite CE 202, 204 or 
205 (Spring, odd years) 
Stations and Terminals ( 
nified treatment of the functions and operations of stations and terminals 
9f transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria 
Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intramodal 
and intermodal interfacing, communication and control. Illustrations in- 
clude railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, airports, and harbors 
Prerequisite approval of department Spring, even years) 
raffic Engineering (: 
Roadway traffic capacity and other road network performance measures; 
Methods of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phenomena; 
traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and data processing; 
Impact of vehicle and operator dynamics on traffic flow behavior; road 
bottlene k flow dynamics; traffic control signalization theory and practical 
Implementation; traffic signal control systems for conventional street net- 
Works and limited-access expressways; examples of traffic control system 
Implementations Prerequisite: approval of department. 
Wall, even years) 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) 
asic principles and practical considerations; hydraulic and structural 
"equirements; basic parameters and elements of design; layout and design of 
Water-supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, and wastewater treat- 
Ment plants; development of design parameters; cost and financing; existing 
pis xpansions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 240, 241. 


(Fall 


; even years) 


p, nciples of Environmental Engineering I (3) 
€ concepts in environmental engineering, including environmental 
chemistry and microbiology, environmental impact assessment, public 


lealth and water supply engineering, waste-water treatment, and hazardous 
W 


aste management. (Fall) 

linciples of Environmental Engineering II (3) 

"hvironmental engineering processes, with emphasis on unit processes used 
in water and waste-water engineering, including reactor characteristics, 
acterial kinetics, sedimentation, thickening, oxygen transfer, biological 
treatment processes, disinfection, and sludge and solids management. Pre- 
requisite: CE 240. (Spring, even years) 

Solid Waste Disposal (3) 

"haracteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation, and disposal prac- 
tices; regional planning and management; resource and energy recovery 
from solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

(Fall, even years) 

“nvironmental Impact Assessment (3) 

Ublic policy and legislation at federal, state, and local levels concerning 
Quality of the environment. Strategies and methodologies that have been 
developed to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology of assessing 
'Mpact on air and water quality and on land use, applied to transportation 
facilities, water supply and pollution-control facilities, and industrial and 
mummunity development. Prerequisite: approval of department 


all, odd years) 


256 


Z0 í 


258 


f 261 
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Advanced Metal Structures (3) iding !' 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise on tion 
elastic and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake cons Pi 


" ni 
and unique structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivale 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) din ngs 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise bec 
ultimate-strength methods, precast systems, progressive © collaps a 
quake considerations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures, and 
topics. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent (Spring) 

Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) nays? 
Probability theory, theory of structural reliability, probabilistic 2 
strength and loads, risk and reliability function, empirical. ^ 
probability plot. Reli: MA of structures in the design service 
perturbation, Monte Carlo simulation. Fatigue and fracture, 
inspection and repair-replacement maintenance. Prerequisite: app" 
department (Fall, odd years) i 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) - g ther? 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design, such à s 
stresses in structural systems, advanced probabilistic structura 
structural design for dynamic loads, structural design for reped 


proof tes 


or advanced structural applications. Topic announced in the Sc val 
Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and 8 
department (As arranged) 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) jicatiO” 
Fundamental aspects of incompressible fluid mechanics and its rm n" 
to analysis of wave motions, circulations, and other free Su os a 


tions: í 
coastal and offshore regions; wave spectra, water-level fluctua Judi"! 


tsunamis, oscillations, and storm surges; wind-generated waves, ve for 
wave statistics and wave spectra; beaches, sediment transport, W3 
on coastal and offshore structures. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or © 
Fal 
Coastal Processes (3) ases? 
Coastal sediment properties and analysis, longshore transport T uctor 
rates; sediment budget; response of beaches to wave action 8n “nsp” 
tidal inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; wind trà 
sand dune stabilization, sediment tracing. Prerequisite: CE 255. 
(Spring, even years) 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Applications of principles of ocean and coastal engineering gea W 
protection structures, harbor design and navigation, breakwater; © del” 
quays, docks; sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries af xp 255 
dredging for maintenance of channels and harbors. Pre requisite: 
(Spring, odd years) | 


$ | 
Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering ‘ 3) s an E 
Uncertainty in real-world information; basic probability concepts esti n 
els; random variables; useful probability distributions, statistica jon” 


nat! 
p : " rmin 
of distribution parameters from observed data; empirical dete aly 


elation 2 psi 
distribution models; testing hypothesis; regression and correta ec 


decision theory as applied to engineering problems in structura’, 2 «ell ? 
cal, hydraulic, transportation, and environmental engineering ET 

construction planning and management (Fall, even years) 
Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) vari" 


p rith V*. as 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading i atio” 


oun 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic neral line 
aS. wu: st 
theory of folded-plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; din jg st stre! 
3 m 
bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; ben ere?" 


18. 
in shells of revolution, shallow-shell theory. Specific applicatio! 
site: graduate status (Spring) 
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Design pi Plate and Shell Structures (3) 
meta] CORSES plate and shell roof structures in reinforced concrete and 
eg eim for fluids and granular materials, computer 
261: £ in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: € E 201, 202, 
ED or equivalent. (Fall, alternate years) 
ere Stability (3) " 
frames sare - — buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
plates t pom sam ateral buckling, variational methods. Buckling of 
neri aes s -— static loads, stability of stiffened structures, effect 
(Fall) 1s and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
ccm Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
and caso m such as rheology of soils, computer 
Cmn ini or ocean engineering problems. May be repeate 
ea x e: — of depart ment. — (As arranged) 
Bu od eem ures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
Nat her | atural H rds I (3) 
M emen loads in problems arising from earthquakes, tornadoes 
floods” n , an ' recurring winds. Other natural-hazard lo ding, such t 
E Stren soils, storm surges, and tsunamis. C haracteristics of 
tion An xi — zoning maps, response spectra, wind characteriza- 
Er t win -tunnel simulation. Use 
Desi . qm F rerequisite: approval of department. 
ind M eg for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
rief er I atural Hazards II (3) : 
(oap y e umi tet loadings and random formulation, earth- 
Res pn design considerations and procedures, review of code 
ln un ente and specifications, balanced-risk approach for natural hazards, 
Coh m ae ae pu integrated natural-hazard design, special problems. 
Theoretic: = x 266 or approval of department. (Fall) 
Introd relay ane Hydromechanics ( 

uctory course. Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary 

eory to fluid moti 


con af’ ^ ^ 
s ditions of fluid media, application of potential-flow th 
und two- and three-dimensional bodies, perturbation concepts. Introduc- 


quem. and slender-body theories Derivation of force and move- 
departme : Of = calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of 
Biolog: an - ered off campus only. (As arranged) 
A ological Wastewater Treatment (3) 
geetees of rinciples from CE 240 and CE 241 to biological treatment. 
Rope denitrification, biological phosphorous removal, oxidatio 
T CI and sequencing batch reactors. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
MCE 241. _ (Spring, even years) 
C r-Supply Engineering (3) 
Quantity and quality aspects of water-supply e 
oe "M de reservoir sizing, groundwater, distribution systems, tre 
a or poe 8, and chemistry of waters. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
Mech; -240. . (Spring, odd years) 
Ir nanics of W ater Waves (3) 

rotational theory for deep- and shallow-water w 


diffrac "$^ 
t fraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite 
leor A 4 , 
eory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. Wave 


pene by w ind, state of the art based on correlation between theory d 

equ — Wave breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or 

E v2 and permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 

cow. l'opics in Ocean Engineering (3) i i 

Mm such as marine aspects of viscous flow theory, interfacial 

kig rv» ) waves, or applied random processes in ocean and coastal engineer- 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


v. 
As arranged) 


applications, excavati 
d for credit. 


of probabilistic concepts in load 


(Spring) 


ngineering are dis ussed. 
at- 


aves, reflexion, refraction, 
amplitude: shallow-water 
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276 


977 


aiid 


284 


298 


300 


310 


312 


Water Resources Planning and Control (3) s of wall! 
The parameters of water resources planning and control, economics contr" 
resources and related natural resources, economics of water-quality rees Jaw 
physical parameters of water resource development, water resour? 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall, even years) 

Industrial Waste Treatment (3) racte!” 
The nature of industry and waste generation, industrial waste char ea 
tics, waste measurements, techniques used in industrial waste e "LA 
and control, nuclear waste control, reuse of industrial effluents p aei 
for industrial process water, problems associated with treatme 
industrial process water and disposal of industrial wastes and thei 
receiving waters. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 240. 

(Fall, odd years) 

Pollution Transport System (3) give 9 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere, dittu E serat 
advective transport, mathematics for stream pollutant deoxy? nal tran 
rates, groundwater pollution transport, sediment transport, pe m atuar 
port, numerical simulation of pollutant transports in streams 8n 
Prerequisite: CE 193, ME 131 (Fall, even years) 

Special Topics in Water Resources (3) 

Morphometric properties of drainage basins, drainage netw? 
hydraulic geometry of streams, advanced hydraulics of alluvial ¢ ydro? 
modeling of drainage basins, computer applications, stochastic 
Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 

Hydraulic Modeling (3) math? 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models—physi a 
matical. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed models. 
CE 193. (Fall, alternate years) 

Special Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) 

Selected topics, such as public health engineering, sludge t" 
disposal, advanced chemistry for environmental engineers. 
(As arranged) 

Numerical Methods in Water Resources (3) - differ?” 
Use of microcomputers in water resources. Elements of finite | nu 
schemes, basic operations, convergence, emm and consistency: ^ plen 
form flow and error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion Ps jo 
unsteady flow in open channels; water hammer, seepage flow, £ - ring 
dispersion problems. Prerequisite: approval of department. (9p 
Research (arr.) 

Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 


rk analys" 


eatmen 


i 
Sedimentation Engineering (3) pom 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. enl 
motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories: * 12 
tion measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: 
approval of department (Fall, odd years) J 
Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) an p. 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Che annel form Desig? ‘ 
forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels chan”, 
stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers Cent 
stabilization, navigation channels. Case studies including envi 
impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of department. 
(Spring, odd years) Y 
Advanced Hydraulics (3) diffusio™ s 
Continuity, energy, and momentum equations. Turbulence, blems i? fi 


" - y, "1c i 
dispersion. Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. Special pre 


` sven years) 
through hydraulic and marine structures (Spring, even y 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and Spring) 


L d 
"'hanical Engineering Graduate Courses 


| “Org 
Ses ot e " * " 
tan: 3 designated As arranged” are not offered on a regular basis. An 


"eris ` 3 TAG " 
tdm, Indicates that a course is offered at NASA-Langley Research Center 
ay be offered on campus when arrange 


*9 

401 Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory (1) 
Development of computer programs for solving fluid dynamics problems for 
incompressible and compressible inviscid and viscous flows. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: ME (As arranged) 
Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) 
Use of computational aerodynamics methods for conducting engineering 
studies of practical low-speed, transonic, and high-speed flows. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: ME 2 (As arranged) 
Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics (3) 
The wind tunnel, instrumentation devices, boundary corrections, testing 
Procedures, data reduction; laboratory experiments including calibration 
of instruments, test-section calibrations, and two-dimensional and three- 
dimensional model tests. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(As arranged) 
Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren and interferome- 
ter systems; laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; signal conditioning, 
use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding techniques; digital tech- 
niques; signal multiplexing; use of computers; error analysis and data 
handling Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of department 
(Fall, odd years) 
Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics (1 to 3) 
Specific research projects in conjunction with experimental laboratory course 
or computational labs. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(As arranged) 
Structural Dynamics 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh-Ritz 
finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: straight, 
curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich construction. 
Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave motion in 
periodic structures. Prerequisite: EngS (As arranged) 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and config- 
uration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; effects of 
Submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet 
Structural considerations. Prerequisite: EngS 228 arranged) 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress and strain tensors; fundamental 
equations of viscous compressible flows. Irrotational flows and Laplace's 
equations; source, sinks, doublets, and vortices. Complex-variable methods; 
laminar flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Pre- 
requisite: approval of department. (Fall) 
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999 


224 


225 


226 


221 


231 


*233 


*234 


Applied Aerodynamics (3) [ dime? 
Introduction to practical and computational methods for solving two 
sional and three-dimensional aerodynamics problems. Linear meth metl 
linear potential methods, coordinate transforms, and boundary-lay@" 
ods. Prerequisite: EngS 284, ME 221 (As arranged) 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 

Classification of combustion engines. Air cycles, vapor cycle 
internal-combustion engines; rotary engines, reciprocating ‘ pr 
turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses and friction ss nd 
cal cycle analysis, status of computerized cycle analysis; combust? 
knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribution; velt ipê, 
nism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-engine, rotary val df 
and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prerequisite: 8 
department (As arranged) 

Turbomachinery I (3) 

Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensiona 
turbomachines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy turbine 
in fluid machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of t rt. d 
compressors, and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, compressor" 
pumps. Prerequisite: ME 221. (Fall) 

Turbomachinery II (3) axial 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, axial-compressor L- pusti” 
turbine aerodynamic design, compressor and turbine matching. ' om be! 
fundamentals, combustion chemistry, and gas-turbine combustion € 
design. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 


d 
S, external- a 
g engin adi 


Viscous Flow (3) 1 numbe! 
Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds „ynold 
flows, laminar boundary-layer theory, stability and separation. ^ “appl 
stresses and turbulence; internal, boundary-layer, and mixing — ApS 
cations to heat and mass transfer and to reacting flows. Prerequisi™ 
213, ME 221 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 

Hydrodynamics (3) : nensi” 
Flow at large Reynolds numbers; inviscid flows in two and three oF moll 
and irrotational flow theory; conformal mapping and application? eor 
theorems and vorticity dynamics. Applications, such as finite wing e n 
instabilities, and large coherent structures. Free surface flow, Fros 
bers, sheet vortex. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring 
Aeroelasticity I (3) vehi" 
Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena. Structural deformations e grat 
under static and dynamic loads. Vibrations of vehicle structure". 


y e C o 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence ee 
0 


1. 


aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces. Piston ane ^ 
flow theories. Prerequisite: EngS 257, ME 221; or equivalent. 
(As arranged) 

Aeroelasticity II (3) sedin”, 
Brief review of potential-flow theory. Steady and oscillating e jc lo" 
sional planar and nonplanar lifting surfaces in subsonic and super?’ veloci 
theoretical and numerical development (acceleration potentia ' gefle 
potential), continuous-load and discrete-load methods, wings with pit 
or oscillating control surfaces. General time-dependent motion ° - roð)" 
configurations in subsonic and supersonic flow. Transonic unste iora , 
namics of three-dimensional lifting surfaces. Dynamic response 0 red jg!" 
atmospheric turbulence. Aeroelasticity in structural design. pre 

ME 233 As arranged) 


Sas 
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1 ompressible Flow (3 
Ther 1 x . . 
rmodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations of 
1 
Í ill-perturbation theory, expansions 1n Mach 


3 i 
8 compressible inviscid 
number ' : 
iber and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role of entro 
holograph transformation, 


) R 
K in supersonic flow, shock-wave interactions, 
arm Tsie p 
mán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic flow theory, 


Bra och rm nn rotational nonisentropic flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 
> 3, ME 221 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 
ropulsion (3) 
c concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows, ga: 
i amics of combustion and detonation processes, nonuniform flows and 
hee — and additive drag, mechanics of flow induction, drag and 
at rrt: multiple-flow thrust generators, thrust recovery and 
ES é n, and the propulsion spectrum. Examples taken from propel- 
- turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: ME 155. 
Spring) 
Energetics of Fluid Flow (3) 
M € of fluids and criteria for identifying flow regime 
o mat and quantum flows. Dimensional analysis an 
ret ds i vn - — conservation equations, including cases 1 
— xy forces are applied, such as magnetofluid-mechani s. High- 
peed chemically reacting flows: aerothermochemistry. Introduction to com- 
putational fluid dynamics. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, ME 221. 
(As arranged) 
Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and motion 
Mn Algebraic and graphical methods for the dimen- 
Design Tw —— having prescribed performance characteristics. 
Comte ig a er requirements. Computer-aided techniques for the 
peters ig 1 of planar linkages using Burmester theory, complex number 
ot M ion operators, Chebyshev polynomials, etc. Review of recent 
- op ents and current research. Term project. Prerequisite: ME 190 or 
quivalent (Spring, even years) 
Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) 

eduction of physical and engineering systems to simplified physical and 
mathematical models. Manipulation of models using PASCAL program- 
ming. Representation of systems using such techniques as linear graphs, 
paan logical operators, and reticular geometry. Numerical 
4 as for optimization, graph identification, mini-sum arithmetic, and 

arching. Styles of problem solving. Prerequisite: ME 117. (Spring) 
Advanced Mechanisms (3) 
Emphasis on spatial kinematic 
plane kinematics. Analysis an 
niques using matrices, dual numbe 
taneous screws, theory of envelopes. Appl 
gears, machined surfaces. Use of digital computers in 
and design. Prerequisite: ME 240 (Spring, odd years) 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 
Design of mechanical engineering systems and components, requiring the 
integration of engineering disciplines at an advanced level. Emphasis on use 
of computer-aided design (CA methods, including computer graphics and 
finite element anal; and completion of a design project. Prerequisite: 


approval of department. (Fall) 
Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 

Advanced techniques for system synthesis, compensation, and stabilization. 
Linear and nonlinear characterization of mechanical, e 
electronic control components. Time domain analys 


fluid, sm: 


3: continuum, 
d simili- 
in which 


s, with some attention to classical theorems of 


d synthesis of mechanisms. Analytical tech- 
rs, quaternion algebra, finite and instan- 
ications to design of linkages, cams, 
mechanism analysis 


lectromechanical, and 
and synthesis using 


to 
- 
-1 


*248 


*249 


to 
on 


253 
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state space methods and matrix differential equation techniques. = 182 of 
tion to digital control theory and its applications. Prerequisite: 
equivalent (Fall) 

Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 

Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirement 
the-art limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircré 
nents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configur* 
obtain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of departmen" 


8, state 
aft compo” 
ation 


(As arranged) 
Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) differe”! 


Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission requiremenm ize, 2 
nt, Sue ad 
j 


configurative concepts, detail design features. Estimation of weig s gn 
power of an aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; design trade-o fight 
compromises. Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for steady cruising jising 
missions. Jet-powered and propeller-driven aircraft; supersonic cru" 
aircraft. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Spacecraft Design (3) ~, missi 
Computer-aided design of spacecraft and satellites to meet specific M pital 


requirements. Environment, propulsion, structure, heat transfer, desif? 
mechanics, control considerations. Use of modern computer codes for 
studies. Prerequisite: approval of department. As arranged) 
Launch Vehicle Design (3) fic mis 
Computer-aided design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet specit m 
sion requirements. Propulsion, structures, flight path, aerothermoc yn die 
control considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design - 
Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 
Computer-Integrated Manufacturing (3) 5 
Automation techniques for the processing of metals, polymers, and compe lid 
materials. Survey of computer technology, computer graphics an x 
modeling, data structures, computer-assisted analysis and optimizatio 4 
of sensing and process modeling to control machining, forming; oi mid 
molding, and welding processes. Numerical control and robot program tem 
applications and limitations. Program verification techniques ute 
integration, scheduling, and tool-management strategies in the re in 
integrated factory. Micro- and macro-social and economic considerat. it 
the introduction of computer-integrated manufacturing. Prered 
ME 192 or equivalent (Fall) ; 
Projects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing (3) roth 
Application of the concepts of computer-integrated manufacturing de 
projects, culminating in written and oral presentations. Use of à com 
aided design (CAD) system to specify the geometry of mechanica” (NC) 
nents. Generation of path instructions for numerically contro " urin£ 
machine tools to produce useful components. Robot programming; y acto) 


and applications in materials handling, machining, and assembly. s, Pre’ 
simulation, part scheduling, and NC program-verification algorithm? 
requisite: ME 251 (Spring) 

Tribology (3) jymer, 
Fundamentals of the friction, wear, and lubrication of metals, P? veal 
ceramics, and composite materials. Theories of the friction and “jon ol 


materials, techniques for the physical and chemical characteriza rob 
surfaces. Wear coatings, boundary and solid lubrication. TribologlC^ sgg. 
lems in the processing of metals and in the application of ceramic 
nents. Prerequisite: CE 166 or equivalent (As arranged) 

Urban Transportation Technology (3) mo 
Introduction to technical evaluation of alternative transportation ‘nett 
including bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system operé 4 
and environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension an¢ 
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systems, life-cycle costs, and measures of system effectiveness. Prerequisite 
approval of department s arranged) 
Energy Systems Analysis I and II (3-3) 
Application of diverse energy analytic te 

stems, devices, and processes Solar photovoltaics, fuel cells; tidal, geother- 
mal, wind energy conversion; controlled thermonuclear fusion and magneto- 
hydrodynamics. Synthesis of fuels and structural aspects of electric utilities 
and their relation to decentralized energy. Coupled issues, such as food- 
energy, population-energy, and transportation-information. alytical 
methods applied to these technologies: hands-on machine literature search- 
ing; supply and demand forecasting, including Delphi, scenario writing, 
linear and multiple statistical regression analysis; data interpretation of 
extremal statistics applied to the design of wind electric generators; input- 
y analysis; life-cycle costing; second-law (exergy) 


niques to a variety of energy 


output analysis; net-ener, 


analysis; technological assessment; mathematical modeling of energy s) 


tems and computer-assisted synthesis (CAS). It is recommended that ME 


257—58 be taken in sequence. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(Academic year) 
Solar Heating Systems (3) 
Fundamentals of solar radiation; methods of solar energy collection and 
storage. Theory of flat-plate collectors, solar energy system analysis, design 
of solar water-heating and space-heating systems, economics of solar heating 
Systems. Passive solar heating systems. Solar industrial proces: heat. Prere- 
quisite: ME 187 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) 
Basic concepts and engineering data including ps) chometrics and comfort 
conditions. Heating and cooling load calculatior omputer programs for 
System design and for energy consumption an is. Codes and standards for 
building energy management, energy conservation opportunities. Heating 
and air-conditioning all-air, air-and-water, all-water, and central- 
control systems. Cost estimates and economic analyses, life-cycle costing. 
Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Spring) 
Air Pollution I (3) 
Introductory course on the generation, monitoring, and control of air pollu- 
tion. Atmospheric pollutants; current levels and health problems. Combus- 
tion chemistry and mixing. Application to automobile and power plant 
controls. Photochemical processes; smog and measurements. Atmospheric 
dispersion; inversion and acid rain. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(Fall, odd years) 
Air Pollution II (3) : - 
Trends in the design of nonpolluting automotive sourc Atmospherics of 
pollution diffusion and long-term chemical evolution. Weather interaction. 
Diagnostic techniques and remote sensing. Air pollution standards. Noise 
control. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. pring, even years) 
Power Plant Pollution Control (3) 
The control of existing emissions from stationary sources. Aerosol controls; 
limentation, precipitation, filtration, and wet collection. Application of 
scrubbers, catalysts, and combustion r odification to control of gaseous 
emissions from stationary sources. Special techniques for fine particulate 
control (fabric, electrostatics). Waste disposal. Alternative power systems 
and future design concepts. Thermal pollution. Prerequisite: ME 261 or 
equivalent. (Fall, even years) 
Wind Tunnel Research Techniques (3) J 
A comprehensive survey of wind tunnel research facilities and techniques. 
Subsonic, transonic, supe and hypersonic facilities. Basic principles of 
wind tunnel design; associated research equipment, including models, bal- 
instrumentation, and flow-visualization techniques. Data acquisition 
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and reduction, research methods, static and dynamic testing techniq, 
| powered-model testing, typical research data, significant research con 
tions. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring 
270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3 - ation of 
| | Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, applica an 


1 : mam 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynan 


| performance. Prerequisite: approval of department Spring) 
271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3 aged 0! 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft. Hovering performance bera 
| momentum theory, analysis of jet-induced interference effects, mh fight 

| | aerodynamics, theoretical stability and control and correlation wit ig, ele- 
data, ground-effect theory and experiment, handling-qualities criteri rove 

| ments of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequisite: app 
of department (Spring) 

| Powered-Lift Technology (3) „speed 
Basic principles of powered-lift aircraft. High-lift aerodynamıcs, low ow 

| stability and control, fundamentals of internally blown and externally Use | 
powered-lift concepts, the spanwise blowing scheme to delay wing sta amic 

| of powered-lift for improved maneuverability of fighter aircraft, aere Y amit | 
ground effects, alleviation of noise of powered-lift systems, aerodyr ent 
loads associated with blown flaps. Prerequisite: approval of depart | 

| Fall) | 

273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) „matical 

| Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathe ontro^ 

WM models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback Tine 
| stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of noni! 

| ties and noise. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) 

AT *274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) + raidan? 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight. Implementation ae matt 
systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with auto 

| data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273 (Fall) | 

| | 275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3 directi } 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and di otio: 

| cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of ter? 

| stability of linear systems with application to longitudinal an alys8 
dynamics, Laplace transform techniques, and frequency-response an | 

| Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 
276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) lied © 
First- and second-order Hamilton—Jacobi perturbation theory apP ati” 

| artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general pert bits Y | 

theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction O — of | 
weighted least-squares and minimum variance techniques. Compal her 
various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination 8 ifs 
space-flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of departmé 
(As arranged) 

| 277 Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) q fuid 

| Theory of discrete methods for solving the governing equation» - Em 
dynamics. Potential flow, Euler equations, Navier-Stokes equation” ers 
phasis on algorithm development appropriate to modern supercom 
Prerequisite: ME 221, EngS 284 (As arranged) 

| *279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 

280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) zuni” 


| Macroscopic and microscopic descriptions of thermodynamic systems. " asl 
| mental equation; conditions of equilibrium and stability of therm? y state 

| systems. Review of methods of statistical thermodynamics, micr? ati 

macrostate, and thermodynamic probability. Classical and quantum * 


> inel 
deis pier nts of kin® 
tics. Properties of perfect gases and crystals. Review of element 
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theory and transport phenomena. Chemical equilibrium and selected appli- 
cations. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 
Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 
concen of ensembles; Boltzmann, Fermi-Dirac, and Bose-Einstein 
atistics; balance and entropy-production equations. Presentation of linear, 
ppn thermodynamics, using Onsager’s reciprocity relations. 
B gogine’s nonlinear, nonequilibrium thermodynamics. Consideration of 
p instability and fluctuation theory, using the formulation of 
paeen; bifurcation and catastrophe theories. Integration of subjects using 
ormation theo computational techniques to determine thermophysical 
Properties. Prerequisite: ME 280 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 
World energy resources and the importance of fission energy. Atomic and 
nuclear structure, nuclear fission and chain reaction, critical mass. Nuclear 
Ed sification, history of reactor development. Nuclear reactions and 
adiation; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazards, and protection. 
Neutron reactions, neutron diffusion and slowing down, the criticality 
pnditim, Reflected reactors, homogeneous and heterogeneous reactor 8) 
d transient reactor behavior and control, description of pressurized and 
g water reactors, other reactor systems. Environmental considerations, 
reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) 
Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal hydraulics, radiation 
damage and reactor material problems. Reactor fuels, shielding, mechanical 


and structural c 
nd structural components. Preliminary reactor design, fuel cycles, nuclear 
ems. The economics of nuclear power. 


pneter systems, engineered safety : 
rerequisite: ME 283. (As arranged) 


Reaction inetics (3) 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneous reactions 
In gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 

rerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 
Heat Conduction (3) 
Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media. Formulation 
~~ methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions. Steady two- and 
curee-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction. Conduc- 
(qi in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. 
“all, odd years) 
Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow. Application of 
boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection. The laminar bound- 
ary-layer and similarity solutions. Heat convection in turbulent flow, mo- 
mentum-heat transfer analogy. The influence of temperature-dependent 
fluid properties. Convective heat transfer at high velocities, mass transfer, 
formulation of a simplified theory me solutions to the conserved-property 
equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 
Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 

Nature of thermal radiation; laws of intensity attenuation and generation. 
Solid angles and frequency spectrum: flames, solar ponds, beam energy 
transmission. Surface properties and view factors: design of furnaces and 
radiant boilers. Radiation vs. convection processes: reentry, lasers. Applica- 
tions to optical temperature diagnostics; emission, absorption, and scattering 
techniques; remote sensing. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(Fall, even years) 
Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 
Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete 
Particles, relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics, Maxwell distribution 
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of molecular velocities, Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular inter 


paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients Introduction to diffusion, „requ! 

ity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density pre 

site: ME 280 (As arranged 

Power Systems (3-3) . nizati 

Design of thermal power system components and system optim! eactor 

Steam-cycle power generation system components: steam generators, pr 
erator, "' 


coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-gen cies 
; le efficien 


heat removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cy¢ 


esign, cooling t 


system optimization studies, component selection and d 
lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution regulatior 


tion, and codes. Survey of electric power system technology. Prered 
ME 148, 187; or equivalent. (Academic year) 

Combustion (3) . Chal 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics. ^, 
reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, hetero£ ata 
combustion. Combustion technology, computer modeling, and experi qu 
measurements. Impact of pollution regulations and alternate fuels. Pre 
site: approval of department. (Spring, even years) 

Statistical Thermodynamics (3) stat! 


Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and 
tics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and $ 
thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interparticle 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas The Debye solid, the 
solid. Prerequisite: ME 280 (As arranged) 

Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. 
Research (arr.) 

Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit 
Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids ( 
Classification of fluids, physical properties of composite flu 
coordinate systems, fundamentals of constitutive equations 0 5 
fluids. Purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law 
Linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, 
elasticity. Nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Eric 
plastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd’s analysis. 


(As arranged) 


(Fall and SP 


ids, co? 


Viscomel" 
ns in 


rheogoniometry, turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsio rov 


app 


fractional drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite: 
department. (As arranged) 

Nonsteady Flow (3) 

Eulerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equatior 
viscous flow. Characteristics and waves, initial and boundary © 


ns of none 


Piston theory and the oscillating airfoil. Nonsteady flows wil m 
; Gas €? j 
production. Discontinuities, interactions, and special transients. Ga uisi 


rere’ 
Analogies and applications. Prered 


(As arranged) 


ics of nonsteady combustion 
ME 235 or 237, or equivalent 


distribution, statistical description of turbulence, energy cas 
spectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynol 
models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall tv 
turbulence in atmospherical environment and effects on air poll 
weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. Prerequisite: ME 221 


ds stress ° 
i 


As arranged) 


;. free 
actions, T 
visco 


s: testing, ID? 


Fermi-Dirac $ 
a 


zins 


ring) 


quasi-lineat jis } 
ksen theory: — 


utio? d 
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Magnetofluidmechanics (3) 

Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically conducting liquids and 

gases, theory and applications. Thermodynamics and transport properties of 

plasmas formulated, reaction kinetics and plasma reactions. Fundamental 

equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magnetofluidmechanics. Flo 

with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves and wave phenomenz 

flow with heat transfer and friction. Relativistic magnetofluidmechanics, 

dimensional analysis and scaling parameters. Applications to MHD power 

generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, controlled thermonuclear 

fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separation Prerequisite: ME 221, 

280. (As arranged) 

Hypersonic Flow (3) 

Shock waves in hypersonic limits, one-dimensional piston problem, and 

method of characteristics. Hypersonic small-disturbance theory and exact 

Solutions. Unsteady analogy and similarity parameters Newtonian flow 
for slender and blunt bodies. Tangent wedge/cone approximation and 

jansion theory. Delta wing problems. Hypersonic viscous interac- 

tion phenomena and real-gas effects. Features of hypersonic »undary layers 

and local similarity approximations Prerequisite ME 235; ApSc 211, 213. 

(As arranged) 

Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 

Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 

heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radiation. 

Prerequisite: ME 235, 295 or equivalent. (As arrang 

Advanced Reading and Rese h (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 

tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 

(Fall and Spring) 


TM 
à Jineering Science Graduate Courses 


Urs 
a, SeS dec » r =" 
8 designated arranged" are not offered on a regular I 


isk ; . 
indicates that a course is offere 


at NASA-Langley Research Center 


May $ 
ay be offered on campus when arranged. 


206 


Technology and Human Needs (3) 

Sociology of science and engineering. Social consequen 
ogy, including energy systems, environmental issues, 
munications biomechanics, and the use of computers in conjunction with it. 
Institutional barriers and incentives to socioeconomic progres made possible 
by high technology. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 
Engineering Climatology (3) 

Constitution of physical properties of Earth and atmosphere, stability 
conditions, energy balance characteristics atmospheric motions, storm fore- 
is, evaporation, precipitation, fog formation, 
approval of department 


; of modern technol- 
transportation, com- 


casting models, tree-ring analy 
soil moisture, ground frost. Prerequisite 
As arranged) 

Ener zy Conservation (3) 

Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivity and the 
quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in transportation, and in 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Second law of thermo- 
dynamics from a conservation viewpoint. Construction methods for low 
energy consumption in large and small edifices. Environmental effects and 
low fuel consumption in ground and air transportation Greenhouses and 
natural fertilizers. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 
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218 


Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) view ° 
Mathematical models presenting social phenomena. Historical rev! nd 


: " > jnistic 
attempts to quantify social phenomena. Comparison of determin! ulation 
stochastic analysis. Population growth, birth and death rates, pop Me 

à di 


diffusion, Lancaster equation, Richardson's approach, the Forreste pability 
ows model. Kinetic theory formulation of peaceful coexistence. wnian 
distributions, characteristic functions, and central-limit theorem. PT flow: 
motion approach to speculation and the stock market. Traffic ators 
the statistical approach and Lighthill’s method Quality-of-life in hern 
and quantification of social indicators. Environmental modeling. 
dynamic approach to self-rejuvenating systems and its application in 
ment and organizations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

(As arranged) 

Nonrenewable Resources (3) ology: 
Nonrenewable fossil and fissil fuel resources. The interplay of 8° tro 
engineering applications, and economics. Fossil fuels include 08 ord 


gover 


à : : X | 
leum, natural gas, shale; fissil fuels include uranium and thorium. pe | 
tion, excavation, production, and processing. Conversion eem uppl” : 

supp” 


solid to liquid and gaseous fuels. Environmental impacts an 
demand issues. Prerequisite: ME 257 or approval of department. | 
(As arranged) | 
Renewable Resources (3) i - definit? 
Renewable energy resources, or those believed to be of practically in io” 
duration. Solar energy aspects, excluding solar heating of building? ical 


mass, including food, fiber, and photosynthesis. Biological an de 
processes, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation. * ar P jon 
voltaics, wind energy conversion systems, ocean thermal energy nr a 
tidal energy, geothermal energy. Central vs. distributed energy pe 
Prerequisite: ME 257 and 258 are desirable, or approval of depart 

(As arranged) 

Geothermal Energy (3) Is d | 


Geothermal energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, fundamenta g | 
geological gradients, geographic location of potential geotherma 
sources, comparison of methods of exploration and study of steam nini 
rock systems. Generation of electricity from geothermal sources. an? | 
hot water process heat. Equipment design. Environmental effects an ent 
of mitigating adverse conditions. Prerequisite: approval of depa 

(As arranged) 

Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 

Deflection of beams using singular functions, unsymme 
beams, beams on elastic foundation. Beam-column problems, shea m 
thin-walled beam cross sections, curve beams. Applications of energy ra Jed 
ods, torsion, basic equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thick: gis 
cylinders, stress concentration, failure criteria and elastic-plastic analy 


"| 
| bending 
trica r center f 


: "I € a] i ) 
beams under bending and torsion. Prerequisite: CE 120. (Spring 
Analytical Mechanics (3) ines and 
Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational princip eor) 


: , ations, 
Lagrange’s equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s equation | 


of small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

(As arranged) 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 

Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic el : 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles; z 
applications. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 
Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

Review of basic concepts and equations, formulation of bounca 
problems, variational principles, general torsion and bending of pri$ 


lid. 


stic 30 
astic 50'i 


valu? 
dary” " 


229 


rods 5 " 
8, solution of plane problems using complex analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 


21 l, EngS 215 or 218 Spring 
Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
geseninet elastostatics, thermoelasticity, and introduction to elas- 
pee p opagation. Prerequisite EngS 221. Prerequisite or concurrent 
PE stra ion: ApSc 215 Fall, odd years) 
-hysic l Oceanography (3) 

Seawater, equations of motion, interaction 


w ; 
ind waves in deep and shallow waters, 
? 221 or equivalent 


between air and sea, currents, 
long ocean waves, tides, wa 


St > > ` 3 
atistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: M (As arranged) 


Transformations in Materials (3) 
gectonsnin of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de- 
D S, | miii rium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase 
(crema sn nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic transfor- 
ne erequisite: CE 140, ME 280. (Spring, odd years) 
eformation of Materials (3) 
Dislocation geometry, stress field 
dislocation reactions, dislocation dynami 
c mm solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispe 
ng. requisite: € EngS 218 (Fall, odd years) 
Structure of Materials ( ; 
Crystal structures, theory of metals, 
metallic bonding, quantum theory of metal 
magnetism, superconductivi dislocation point defects 
—- second phases, structure of real materi Is. Prerequisite: CE 140 
Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 
Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materi 


an orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for 
h to stiffness, elasticity app 
" laminates. Statistical theory of 
rtment. 


of dislocations, forces on a dislocation, 
yield, plastic flow, work harden- 
rsion harden- 


stal energy, covalent bonding, 
Insulators, semiconductors, 
Solid solutions, 


invariant properties of 
an orthotropic lamina 


Mechanics of materials approac roach to stiffness 
Classical lamination theory, strength of 
fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite approval of d 
(Sprir z, odd years) 

Composite Materials (3) 

Principles of composites and composite reinforcement. 


Micromechanics and 
composites, reinforcing materials 
sed polymers, filler-reinforced poly- 
: solidified alloys, dispersion- 
Strengthened metals. Prerequisite approval of department. 
(Spring, even years) 

Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) 


—— interface reactions in various 
Structure of composites: fiber-reinfo 
Comer titan 

ners, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally 


roscopy including polarized lig methods, 
X-ray diffraction including Laue technique 
roanalysis. Electron mic 

. and contrast for scanning 
Prerequisite: 


Sample preparation. Optical m 
phase contrast, interferometry 
and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron probe micr 
copy, including electron optics, image formation 
and transmission electron microscopy. Field ion microscopy. 
ngs (Spring, odd years) 

Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, elect 


Environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, 
and mechanisms of corrosion, 0 


s. Prerequisite: approval of depart- 


rochemical reactions, polarization. 
stress corrosion, high- 
temperature corrosion. Kinetics tion, 
liquid metal corrosion, irradiation effec 
ment Fall, even } 
Physical Ceramics (3) 

tal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of ceramic 
materials. Solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures. Sintering 


itrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects action rate theory. Elas- 
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tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids. V f ceramic 
behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems. Phase equilibria of ct 
systems. Prerequisite: approval of department As arranged) 
Fracture Mechanics (3) 


anit 

: ; s : ions, mecha 

Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, ps tough 

of fracture. Linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, frac proach 
" A - a 

ness. Engineering analysis, notch-strength analysis with limit ap recent 


crack-propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing. Comparison 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261 

(Spring, even years) 

Failure of Materials (3) , of sliP 
Tensile and shear deformation, yield, dislocation motion, geometry nel 
single and polycrystal deformation, twinning, creep deformation, n tem 
deformation, fracture, Griffith theory, fracture toughness, transitio 
perature, microstructure effects, environmental effects, 
cracking, cyclic stress and strain, fatigue crack initiation and propos 166 
statistical analysis, low-cycle fatigue, failure analysis Prerequisite: ~ 
(Fall, odd years) 

Materials Recycling and Recove 


poly? 


stress 


y (3) ET. 
material: d 


cling 
waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling 
environmental impacts of alternative materials and products; legal, j wast? 
ic, institutional, and environmental policy aspects of recycling an: 
reduction. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Materials Science (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department 
Plasticity (3) EC 
Introduction to the continuum theory of plastic deformation. Ph 
of rate-independent plasticity. Concepts of yield, strain harden! 
softening, reverse yield, and cyclic plasticity. Constitutive equation is 
ing plastic deformation, formulation and exact solution of one-dim i 
problems, full-field formulation of multidimensional problems. Sta : 
plastically deformed media. Elastic—plastic wave propagation. F 
EngS 215 or 218 (Spring, odd years) 

Theory of Vibrations 

Damped and undamped natural vibration, response of single- 
degrees-of-freedom systems to steady-state and transient excita! or nul 
analysis, nonproportional damping and complex modes, variation . rati" 
tion of equations of motion, discretization of structural systems for M. 


; arranged) 


e. 
[3 


and mu 
ations, ? 


al analysis. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 

Random Vibration of Structures (3) «tatio an 
Introduction to random processes, responses of linear structures to ve wake 
and nonstationary random inputs. Structural responses to eart? T is o 
waves, boundary-layer turbulences, wind loads, etc. Failure -— cort 
structures under random loads. First passage failure, fatigue, sr uisit* 
sion, and crack propagation under random stress histories. rered 

Engs ^ 


ApSc 115 or CE 258. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
(Spring, even years) 

Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) satis 
Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle. = 
prediction and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its 
threshold crossing problems, prediction of extreme values. Statistic ng 
tion of random vibration, application to civil and mechanical eng 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall) 

Theoretical Acoustics I (3) Iu n 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; "y med? 
infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layere 
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and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from simple solid 
boundari source and dipole fields; propagation inducts and enclosures; 
elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ME 221, ApSc 21: 
equivalent As arranged) 
Random Process Theory I (3) 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; 
mean-square estimation, prediction, and filtering; zero and level crossings 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 
EngS 203 or approval of department As arranged) 
Random Process Theory II (3) 
Discrete and continuous state Markov processes; chains, queues, diffusior 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic 
control; estimation of correlations and power spe applications in engi- 
neering problems; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearization 
and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 259 or 260 or 271 s arranged) 
Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cross- 
correlations and spectra; coherence; modern techniques for spectral estima- 
tion, including periodogram, Blackman-Tukey, direct filtering, maximum 
entropy, and maximum likelihood; fast Fourier transform and zoom FFT; 
effects of finite length and digitization on bias and variability; spectral 
analysis with randomly sampled data; digital filtering; applications in 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of department. 
arranged) 
Environmental Noise Control (3 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on humans, 
Practical sources of noise and their control. Building, ventilation-system, 
mechanical-equipment, aircraft, automobile, and truck noise. Factors affect- 
ing vibration levels and vibration control by structural design, damping, and 
isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215 (As arranged) 
Theoretical Acoustics II (3) 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous and 
heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous wave equa- 
tion; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; radiation from 
moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by obstacles; introduction 
to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric acoustics. Prerequisite 
EngS 270 s arranged) 
Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 
arranged) 
Physical Acoustics (3) 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propagation in 
real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezoelectric 
crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deformable porous 
media. Prerequisite: EngS 275 (As arranged) 
Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology in 
Psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise and its 
evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory system 
response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Human Factors in Engineering (3) 
Human-machine interface, effects of physical stress on human behavior and 
Performance, life-support system, learning and conditioning of physical 
Stress (As arranged) 
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Special Topics in Acoustics (3 h 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from suc . for 
aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce 


1ents; and responses of structures, people, a! 


acoustics measuren 

ties to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department As arrange 
Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 

Problems (3 : neering 
Techniques for efficient construction of computer programs for eng e 
systems with emphasis on fundamental structured programming prin ute! 
Effects of CPU organization and other hardware features 0 E rg 
systems on numerical computations involved in engineering system". ge of 


systems: ^^ » 


nization and management of data bases for large engineering 
: : (As arrang 


computer graphics. Prerequisite: approval of department 
Computer-Aided Design (3) thms for 
Fundamental concepts in the development of computational algorit othe! 
the design of structures, machine components and assemblies, an 
engineering systems. Representation of the design process ane | 
specifications as a network of decision tables and logical flags Optimi ute! 
techniques and algorithms in design applications. Interactive © inal 
aided design methods based on the use of remote-access computer wi 
General-purpose computer programs for engineering analysis an urpo“ 
Students, individually or in groups, develop a small-scale, genera P pine 
design program in an appropriate area, such as structural design jsilé 
design, urban planning, or environmental quality control. 
EE 51 and CE 210, or equivalent, and approval of department. 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) tion of à 
Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construc nts: 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete Pet of 
Representation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by somet 
discrete points. Automatic generation and display on CRT sereen e use 
rical shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnecte ‘ations 
selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transform ute! 
projections, and the concept of “hidden” lines. Use of remote d hic 
terminals and graphic-plotter equipment in interactive computer figs 
applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent; or concurrent regis 
EngS 284 (Spring) 

Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) latio 
Uses of computers in engineering and science Numerical interpo lich 
tion to data fitting, roots of polynomials, eigenvalue and eige! 
lems. Solution of systems of linear equations, ordinary differentia! “9. ns 
introduction to solution of partial differential equations. AP shane 
initial and two-point boundary—value problems in engineering : 
and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: approval of deP 
(Fall) 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Calculus of variations. Variational formulation of the finite € i 
Techniques of constructing and assembling characteristic element mé j 
Rayleigh-Ritz method. Galerkin method. Application to problems in pute! 
tural mechanics, fluid mechanics, heat flow, and solid mechanics. © eristi 
implementation of the finite element method. Convergence charact 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) 

Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures (3) 
Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay be 
and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled apation’, 
Strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures. Classifica ited 
loads and safety factors Considerations governing the design of thin- sil? 
structures and critical evaluation of various design procedures. Prered 
approval of department As arranged) 


*287 
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Automated Design of Complex Structures 
Review of techniques for automated design, including mathematical program- 
ming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria. Application of auto- 
mated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type structures. 
Multiple-load conditions and design constraints Prerequisite: approval 
of department s arranged) 

Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) 
F eview of variational formulation of the finite element method. Formulation 
of various continuum and structural elements. Application to static and 
dynamic problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and instability i 
plates and shells. Recent developments in finite element methods. Prerequi- 
site CE 210, EngS 285 arrange 
posal Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 

rerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3 
(Fall and Spring 
Aeroacoustics (3) 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic jet 
noise, boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, son 
booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite EngS 275 

arranged) 

Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving : 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propage 
media, applications to transmission of sound through c 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of department 
Theory of Random Vibration (3 
Response of linear systems to stationa 


tratified media. Interaction 

ation through nonlinear 

jucts with flow and 
(As arranged) 


y random inputs Failures resulting 
‘e vehicle structures to intense noise 


from dynamic response. Response of sp 
Prerequisite: EngS 271, ME 215. 


fields, measurement, and application 
(As arranged) 

Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, 


finite extent, sound radiation from structure, 
se to turbulent boundary-layer ex "itation. 


system of infinite extent, s; stem of 
sound transmission through 
Sound 


structure vibration. Prerequisite: 


Structure. Panel respon 
radiation from mechanically excited 
EngS 270, 31: As arranged) 
Advan d Numerical Methods (3) 
Finite difference, finite element, and spectral methods for elliptic, parabolic, 
and hyperbolic differential-equation systems. Parallel- and array-processing 
techniques. Nonlinear equations. Prerequisite EngS 284, ApSc 213. 

(As arranged) 


Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 
isotropy representation theore 


Deformation, kinematics, stress, 
Applications to 


9 


> : a 
Polar decomposition, invariance, ms for in- 
variants and isotropic tensor functions 
es. Principles for constitutive relations. 


balance principl 
fluids. Prerequisite: ApSc 


nonlinear elasticity and non-Newtonian 
(Spring, even years) 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates 
(Fall and Spring) 


May be repeated for credit. 
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Professors R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, M.F. Eisenberg, A.C. Melt? 
W.D. Maurer, A.D. Friedman, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang, J.D. Foley = 
T.N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R. J. Harrington, L. J. Hoffman, O. N. o 
W. Wasylkiwskyj, N.A. Alexandridis, S. Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, 24 
Raff (Research), M.H. Loew vadat 

Professorial Lecturers J.M. Aein, H.-L.A. Hung, A.A. Wolf, W.D. Jacks 
W.T. Bisignani, P.J. Crepeau, S.H. Durrani, R.K. Khatri, C.E. Dunha f 
L.M. Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M. Mohajerbi, F. Dellon, J.R. Silverman, 3 
Knight, F.P. Pantuso, J.H. Scharen-Guivel, J. Foreman, M.H. Frie aif 
T.T. Nieh, C. Alexander, Jr., D.C. Roberts, G.J. Kowalski, A. Schnett 
G.M. Borsuk, J. Donelson III . na 

Associate Professors N. Kyriakopoulos, R.L. Carroll, Jr., D.C. Rohlfs (Dire 
of Laboratories), J.L. Sibert, P.S. Bock, M.E. Zaghloul, D. B. Newman, *" 
N.S. Chauhan (Visiting) 

Adjunct Associate Professor B. Jabbari -oMa 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.W. Benoit, A.S. Gill, W.W. Wu, e 
Wang, H. Carus, M.C. Chen, A.F. Manfredi, Jr., R.D. Angelari, 9*7 
Hsing, G.R. Lawrence, J.W. Fussel, R.A. Herring, Jr., A.K. Mehrotra, 4h. 
Lamb, C.V. Stewart, R.R. Landberg, M.S. Gluck, S.H. Kaisler, D.R. poo 
A.L. Breitler, P.K. Wahi, H.I. Bassen, C.A. Eldridge, R.F. Rada, J.A. Lip 
Y.-S. Fu, C.M. Waespy, J. Epstein, L.A. Fletcher 

Assistant Professors S. Rotenstreich, D. Saha, Z. Kitov (Visiting), R-9.' 
A.K. Kakaes, C.D. Martin, B. Narahari, H. Senay, L.H. Reuter, A. Yo ' 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.M. Brosi, Jr., T.R. Husson, E.H. Neal, gh, 
Leiderman, K.J. Schmucker, J.J. Seppy, J.S. Davies, Jr., C.E. McCullon 
J.B. Bronder, C.E. Knadler, Jr., S.J. Koch, J.D. Kotulski, R.M. Tara +r 
E.A. Walker, D.A.J. Eide, T. Nelson, R.M. Holland, P.P. Seny0; . lat: 
Finlayson, V.A. Marshall III, J.W. Sargent, M.F. D’Antonio, F.T. Kha! 
bari, M.C. McElvaney, Y.K. Park 

Lecturer E. Abramic 


--— 
The undergraduate programs of study in the Department of Electrical pm 
neering and Computer Science lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Sde 
(Electrical Engineering) and Bachelor of Science (Computer Science). n 
electrical engineering program, options are available in computer eng!” 
and premedical engineering. 


eering 


Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Study 


rol, 
Electrical engineering is concerned with the generation, transmission, oat 
and utilization of electricity as a source of energy and a medium of commu g ; 
tion. Electrical engineers design generators that produce electrical en* : 
transmission networks that carry this power to homes and factories tion 
motors that use it to drive machinery. They harness electromagnetic ra e 
to produce radio waves for the propagation of radio and television sign? onii 
the transmission of information via satellites, and design the elect” igi 
circuits used in communications equipment and computers. Electrical €?* 
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Electrical Engineering—Unde 


ire now developing instrumentation to assist the medical profession in 
pro] standing the causes of disease and to aid in enhancing the quality of and 
"longing life 
€cause the worl 


wien Setrical gineering is a discipline in which practical, theoretical, and 
and TI aspects are integrated. Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in 
integr; he electrical engineering curriculum provides the student with such an 
ed approé h. I he first two years of the curriculum are common to all 
reete fields in the School and allow students to de relop a sound 
Year Em of basic and engineeri g sciences. At the beginning of the third 
ing pudents decide whether they will follow the regular electrical engineer- 
‘urriculum or concentrate in computer or premedical engineering. 
io he Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has 
„ erm laboratory equipment, including its own computers. The student has 


g P Portunity during the last year to work on individual projects in areas 
s, medi- 


tal as computers, communications, microwaves, controls, electron 
e 


gineering, and circuits 
ee curse schedules have been arranged to accommodate full-time, part- 
i, nd cooperative education students. Undergraduate courses are offered 
€ eve ear during the day for full-time students and once every two years ın 
ning for part-time students. 


ti 


Subject Areas 


C 
°mmunications 


EE 143: Elements of Communications Engineering Design I 
EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design II 
EE 146: Communications Design Laboratory 


C 
°Mputer Engineering 


: Introduction to Computing 

: Computers and Society 
FORTRAN Programming 
Assembly Language Programming I 
Introduction to Microcomputers 

: Systems Software and Software Engineering 
Design of Switching S 
Digital Computer Design 
Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
Introduction to Operating Systems 
Assembly Language Programming II 
Algorithmic Methods 
Programming and Data Structures 
Discrete Structures for Computing 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
Computer Science Laboratory I 

: Computer Science Laboratory II 
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Controls, Systems, and Power 


EE 166: Electrical Power Laboratory I 
EE 172: Control Systems Design 
EE 176: Control Systems Laboratory 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion 
EE 178: Electrical Power Systems 
Electronics 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design 
EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design 
EE 124: Electronic Devices 
EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 


Fields and Waves 


EE 31: Fields and Waves I 
E 32: Fields and Waves II 


SE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 


EE 
EE 168: Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory 


Laboratories and Measurement 


CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory 

EE 65: Solid-State Devices Laboratory 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory 


EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II 


Medical Engineering 


EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 


EE 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory 


Networks 


EE 11: Linear Networks I 

EE 12: Linear Networks II 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design 
EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 


Core Curriculum 


. ` . Te xine 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all electrical eng! 
undergraduate degree programs and to undergraduate fields in othe 


ments of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (pre-med option only) 


Engl 9 or 10: 
Math : 


Introduction to Computing (3) 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 


3: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 


Se 
—ond Semester 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (except pre-med option) 


2: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (pre-med option only) 
: General Chemistry (4) 
93: Computers and Society (2) 
j: FORTRAN Programming (1) 
2: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (except pre-med option) 


Thin 


d Se, 
O a vati s 


alytical Mechanics I (2) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Electricity and Magnetism (3) 


: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


3: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
: Engineering Analysis II (3) 


: Materials Science (3) (except computer engineering option) 


23: Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) and Laboratory (2) 


(pre-med option only) 


31: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 


(computer engineering option only) 


: Linear Networks I (3) 
: Modern Physics (3) 


re: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (except pre-med option) 


Een, 
"ical Engineering Curriculum 


ith 
V Semester 


7: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 


: Linear Networks II (3) 

: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

: Fields and Waves I (3) 
Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


iY: GWU 
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Sixth Semester p 


l 
EE 1 


Elective 


Seventh Semester = 


EE 121 
EE 143 
EE 163: 
Elective 


Elective 


Eighth Semester p 


EE 144 
EE 164: 
EE 172 
Elective 


Elective 


Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1 

Digital Electronics and Design (3) 

Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 
Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (2) 
Technical electives (9)—three courses selected from ApSc 199; | 
EE 113, 126, 127, 133, 178; CSci 150, 155; ME 131, 187 | 
One laboratory (1 credit) selected from EE 146, 166, 169 


Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 
Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (2) 
Control Systems Design (3) 

Technical electives (5)—two courses selected from ApSc 199; 
EE 116, 124, 128, 160, 184; ME 194 


One laboratory (1 credit) selected from EE 166, 168, 176, 186 


Technical Electives = 


ApSc 199 
CSci 150 
CSci 

EE 


- 


2 b32 bh3 NNR I oO 
> 


© O0 


ME 194 


Note: Students may also elect appropriate graduate courses with the 
sion of their advisers. 


: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3 
Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Network Analysis and Design (3) 

Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 

Electronic Devices (3) 


VLSI Fabrication Techniques | 
Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 

Zlectromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
'ommunications Design Laboratory (1) 

ectrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 
Slectrical Power Laboratory I (1 

icrowave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

Control Systems Laboratory (1) 

Electrical Power Systems (3) 

Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 
Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 


(3) 


: Thermodynamics (3) 


Heat Transfer (3) 
Energy Conversion (3) 


per" 


de * uter engineering is a developing discipline that combines electronic 
Sign. 
area, 


ee and software for minicomputers and large-scale computing 

n he student will also be able to use computer hardware and software 

eer E. of large systems The curriculum prepares the student to begin a 
computer design, applications, and use or to pursue graduate study. 

int x peram of study for the first four semesters is the same as that outlined 
ectrical engineering core curriculum, above 


loi 


Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3 
Fields and Waves I (3 

Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1 


Design of Switching Systems (3) 
Algorithmic Methods 

Fields and Waves II (3 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
Digital Electronics and Design (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Introduction to Microcomputer 
5: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (: 
}: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (2) 
3: Computer Science Laboratory I (1 
: » Technical elective (3)—selected from EE 113, 121, 126 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


3) 


& 
Shth Semester 


System Software and Software Engineering (3) 

Digital Computer Design (3 

Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 

Computer Science Laboratory II (1) or EE 176: Control Systems 
Laboratory (1) j 


Control Systems Design (3 
selected from EE 124, 128, 144, 177, 184 
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Technical Electives 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Electronic Devices (3) 


Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation (: 


VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) 


Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits (3) 
: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
: Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 
: Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 


: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 


Premedical Engineering Option 


The premedical engineering option permits the student to obtain a bach 
degree in engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to a M 
school for study toward the Doctor of Medicine degree. The student W! 
have sufficient background to work in various allied health fields and 
research and development of new electronic equipment used in med 
continue as a graduate student in engineering with exceptional quali 


for medical engineering. 


The program of study for the first four semesters is the same 


in the electrical engineering core curriculum, above. 


ia Y: GWU 


Fifth Semester 


Sixth Semester 


Organic Chemistry (3) 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
: Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


Fields and Waves I (3) 


as that outline? 


Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 


Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) 


Organic Chemistry (3) 
Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
Design of Switching Systems (3) 


2: Fields and Waves II (3) 


Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 


37: Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 


Seventh Semester 


Digital Electronics and Design (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 


Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 
Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (2) 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 


Technical elective (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
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Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (2) 
Control Systems Design (3 
Medical Engineering and Systems Design (3) 
E Medical Engineering Laboratory (1 
pective Technical elective (3 
‘lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Teoh»; 
<hnical Electives 


Bie 8c 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3 
Bis General Biochemistry (4—4) 
E 145: Principles of Development (4) 
SC 148: Histology (4 
EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 


lect: 
p trical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


t fa 

pE ac ; " i 
8 the Eo member whose name appears at the end of each course description 
g irector for that course. The course director is not necessarily the 


"Tüctor f. i 
tor for any given semester 


3 Electronics for Nonengineer 
Introduction to the basic theory and practical 
tronics, with emphasis on material of value to the nontechnical individual in 
an increasingly technological society. Topics include basic electrical theory, 
solid-state devices, amplifiers and other electronic circuits, instrumentation, 
communications computer circuits. May not be taken for credit by 
Students in SEAS (Fall) (Eisenberg) 
Linear Networks I (3) 
Signals and waveforms, averag 
ments, and parameters. Kirchhoffs lav 
power, differential equations of networks and their solution, phasors and 
Stead) tate analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, resonance, and 
filtering. Prerequisite: Phys 15, ApSc 113. (Spring—day and evening; 
Fall—evening) (Zaghloul) 
Linear Networks II (3) 
Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles and 


zeros; total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; 
response, Bode plots; two-port 


(Fall—day and evening; 


applications of modern elec- 


value and RMS, network concepts, ele 
simple networks, energy and 


Fourier analysis, spectra; frequency 
parameters. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 11 
Spring—evening) (Zaghloul) 
Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Various types of solid-state devices used in electronic engineering considered 
from the point of view of the physics of their operation and from the 
engineering point of view of their application to electronic circuits. Primary 
emphasis on application of these elements 1n power supplies and in linear 
amplifiers. Introduction of design concepts through use of SPICE, MICRO- 
CAP II, and graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. (Fall—day and 
evening; Spring—evening) (Heller) 
Fields and Waves I (3) 

Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, 
potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, capacitance, steady cur- 
rents, Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary-value problems. Prerequi- 
Site: Phys 15, 16; / 113. (Fall—day; Fall, even years—evening) 


(Kahn) 


Coulomb and Gauss laws, scalar 
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' 32 Fields and Waves II (3 m 
Biot-Savart law, Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, Faraday 
Maxwell ogni ations, plane waves, and Poynting vector. P. rerequisité: 
114, EE : (Spring—day; Spring, odd years—eve ning) (Kahn) 
| 63 ae oc hslne and Networks Laboratory (1) 
| | Use of standard laboratory electronic instruments in the measure 
| 


electrical and electronic components and networks. Verification 0 | 
laws and theorems. Characteristics and limitations of instruments. Aa 
tion of instruments to measure voltage, current, resistance, 1m ent! 
power, time, period, and frequency. Use of digital multimeter, f 
counter, function generator, and oscilloscope to measure steady-s 9 W 
| transient phenomena Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 9^ Š 
| Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Rohlfs) 
65 Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) sedi! | 
Testing and measurement of the characteristics of solid-state devices er ICs 
electronic systems: diodes, BJTs, FETs, SCRs, timers, op amps " gup 
| applications Design and measurement of the characteristics of PoW® ow! 
| plies, BJT and FET amplifier circuits, clipping and cle imping circuits, atio 
control circuits, and timing circuits. Prerequisite or concurrent regi | 
| EE 12, 20, 63 Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Rohlfs) 
66 Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) d wave 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching, sweeping; ae and | 
forming circuits. Generation of waveforms Digital storage device’ ina? 
| | sequential circuits. Characteristics of different methods to produce > re 


EE 65; P 
d eve! » 


GWU 


logic gates. Characteristics of integrated circuits Prerequisite: 
requisite or concurrent registration: EE 122 (Spring—day an 
Fall—evening) (Rohlfs) 


$714 d 


| 67 Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) ng € 
| Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switch! " 

cuits using integrated circuits. Design of decoders, adders, counter? s e of 

registers, character generators, and arithmetic circuits. Prerequ inf | 

| concurrent registration: EE 66, CSci 153 (Spring—day and € | 

M | Fall—evening) (Rohlfs) 


111 Circuits and Electronics (3) s circi 

| Introduction to electrical circuit theory and analog electron. ies OF 
x à 

for students in computer science. Topics include electrical-quan circ 


ts, 
cuit principles, network theorems, waveforms, impedance concep - ;sof 


| response, network analysis, two-part networks, diode circuits, urhis 
| circuits, operational amplifiers, biasing circuits, small-signal 4 Opis 
multistage amplifiers. Prerequisite: Phys 15, ApSc 113. (Fall an } 
(Meltzer) $ 
112 Digital Electronics (3) : gput 
Continuation of the study of electronic circuits for students 1n "o 
science. Topics include diode characteristics, diode switches, tran 


gates, transistor switching characteristics, transistor switches, 
gates, mode-transistor gates, transistor-transistor gates, cepe 
tor logic, emitter-coupled logic, MOS gates, flip-flop circuits, AX 
flops, counters and registers, memory system, PROMS, DERAM 
PROMS, RAM, analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: EE 11 
and Spring) (Meltzer) 


113 Network Analysis and Design (3) neto? 


l 4 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical ti spa 
analysis; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to § Nero 
er 


NI techniques; solution of state-space equations on a digital compute roel!) 
transfer functions; properties of active networks, including recip he 
stability, activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis program» gni 
ECAP. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Fall—day; Fall, even years— 

Lee) 


P d 
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Introduction to Network Synthesis (3 
Network functions and their properties. Positive real functions and testing 
for this property. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; RLC on -port 
Synthesis; the approximation problem in the frequency domain; modern filter 
theory and design; two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introduction 
to digital filters; truncation errors; realization techniques. Prerequisite 
EE 113 (Spring—day; Spring, odd years—evening) (Lee) 
Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Design 
of push-pull, direct-coupled, and class B and C amplifiers. Design of opera- 
tional amplifiers; use in filters and electronic systems. Design of oscillators, 
active filters, modulators, and demodulators.Use of SPICE and MICRO-CAP 
Il in design. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Fall—day and evening) (Heller) 
Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
Introduction to and design of large signal circuits used in computers and 
communications systems. Design of logic gates and flip-flops. Concepts in 
Integrated iit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using ICs 
Pulse, sweep, and wave-shaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 
(Spring day and evening) (Eisenberg) 
Electronic Devices (3) 
Principles of operation of electronic devices used in electrical networks, 
communication systems, and electronic circuits. Properties of surface acous- 
tic wave electronic devices and their applications. Modeling of devices such 
as diodes, transistors, charge-coupled devices, and lasers. Fabrication meth- 
ods of discrete components and integrated circuits. Prerequisite 
Phys 16 (Spring—day; Spring, odd years—evening) (Heller) 
Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation (3) 
Introduction to the theory and use of a CAD/CAM system for the design of 
LSI circuits. Topics include stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch 
and gate logic, PLAs, finite-state machines, master-slice techniques, design 
rules for the CAD system, speed and power considerations, floor planning, 
layout techniques. The student will design a VLSI circuit using the CAD 
Computer and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate credit 
Prerequisite CSci 147, 1 EE 122 or equivalent. (Fall) (Zaghloul) 
LSI Fabrication Techniques (3) 
Choice of circuit technologies, process technologies associated with various 
types of components, different chip architectures, master-slice techniques, 
Sate arrays, standard cell, PLA. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS 
technologies and other available technologies, oxidation, photoengraving, 
chemical etching, diffusion. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite 
CSci 147, 153; EE 122 Spring) (Zaghloul) 
Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
Continuation of EE 126, principally for the testing of VLSI circuits that have 
been designed and fabricated. Topics include testing techniques and use of 
the VLSI system-testing laboratory. Design for testability techniques and 
design of a testable system. Simulation techniques used in the design of VLSI 
Circuits. Static tests, dynamic testing, functional testing. Students must test 
the circuits previously designed. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequi- 
Site: EE 126. (Spring) (Zaghloul) 
Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I (1) 
For students in computer science. Use of electronic instruments for the 
Measurement of electronic components. Characteristics of laboratory instru- 
ments, Applications for the measurement of voltage, current, resistance, 
Impedance, period, and frequency. Measurements of electronic devices, such 
as translators and amplifiers. Prerequisite: EE 111 Fall) (Meltzer) 
Computer Science Hardware Laboratory II (1) 
or students in computer science. Analysis and design of combinational and 
Sequential circuits using integrated circuits. Analysis of two-level logic, 


an’ 


io units 
decoders, adders 1 of counters, shift registers, arithmetic Melt 
p * (we 
| | memory systems. Prerequisite: EE 111, 112: CSci 153 Spring) 
| 133 Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) sion 


m ansm^» 
l'ime-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, tran charte 


! ; Smi 
| lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities. Sn ante" 


| design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, simp da 
| nas, design of linear antenna arrays. Prerequisite: EE 32 (Fa 
| Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 
| 143 Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) lé 


Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles een an 
tion, amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation. Comparison of an m 
digital transmission. Time and frequency division multiplexing: ite, 4" 
signals and noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, S8te pu. 


g 


b se di 
optical links. Prerequisite: ApSc 114 or permission of course eni 


prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 121 (Fall—day an 
(Newman) 
| 144 Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) -sations s 
| Statistical theory of communications. Comparison of communicar ept | 
| tems in noisy channels. Data communications, design of modems. Co rm | 
information theory. Coding for noisy channels. ARQ and forwa topic | 
| control. Communications protocols. Elements of traffic theory. Spe? ecto 


and student project. Prerequisite: EE 143 or permission of course ajorint 
May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are not m 
in communications (Spring—day and evening) (Newman) 
146 Communications Design Laboratory (1) 
| Experiments in support of the analysis and design of comm ma | 
systems. Characteristics of real-time communication signals. Spectr’ deo 
| lyzer verification of waveforms. Analysis and design of encoding on ire 
ing amplitude-modulation (AM) and frequency-modulation (FN igit” 
frequency conversion, frequency and time-division multiplexing, angulati” 
communication circuits—continuously variable slope delta ji g 
(Delta) and pulse-code modulation (PCM). Prerequisite or concur, ohl | 
tration: EE 32, 67, 121, 143; CSci 153 (Fall—day and evening 
160 Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) : ueni? 
Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio fred ^ 
ay 
(E 


unicà 


wer; GWU 


Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, 

tance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements i 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, 
ance, and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques pe 
instrumentation for the control of measurement and instrumen ent? 
tems. Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing 1n? ntati” 
tion. Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and instrum enint 
techniques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121; CSci 150 (Spring- 
Heller , 

163 Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (2) . FÉ 10 
Conception and design of a one-year project to be completed v produ“ 
Performance of a market survey and economic analysis of the ro 
Completion of the preliminary design. Prerequisite: EE 67 and so day E 
prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 122, 143. (Fal 
evening) (Meltzer) 


9 ial 
ig 


1c 1 " 1 e " . : a € an? 
164 Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (2) ^ 163 oral a 
j Completion and construction of the project started in EE 109- ap M 


written presentation of the product designed Prerequisite: 

Spring—day and evening) (Meltzer) > 

166 Electrical Power Laboratory I (1 3 trical pow 

j Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electr elect 


à i 2 onerate © ig 
systems. Measurements of the characteristics of devices to gene d dr" 
ie ms an ; 


d Spr 


ity. Rectification and inversion processes for power syste 


YD en 199 “(Fall an 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 67, 177 (Fall £ 
day and evening) (Harrington) 


a 
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rowave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) 

Experiments in support of analysis and design of transmission lines, micro- 
Wave components, microwave systems, fiber-optic systems, antennas and 
antenna arrays. Introduction to the characteristics of laser and optical 

Stems. Prerequisite: EE 67, " 14 Spring—day and evening) 
(Kahn) 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Experiments in support of the theory of the analog operation of electronic 
devices. Characteristics of nonlinear operation of electronic devices. Use of 
electronic devices in communication equipment. May be taken for graduate 
credit by graduate students who are not majoring in energy conversion, 
Power, and transmission. Prerequisite: EE 32, 67; prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 121, 122 Fall—day and evening) (Heller) 
Control Systems Design (3 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses; 
root locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear feedback 
control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134 Spring—day 
and evening) (Carroll) 
Control Systems Laboratory (1) 
Experiments in support of control theory, involving the use of the digital 
computer for process control in real time. Design of feedback and compensa- 
tion with computer implementation. Digital simulation of linear and nonlin- 
ear systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 67, 172 or equiva 
lent Spring—day and evening) (Carroll) 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion Electromechanical 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-phase AC 
rotating machines, DC machines, rotating machines as circuit elements 
Prerequisite EE 12, 31 (Fall and Spring—day; Spring, even years- 
evening) (Harrington) 
Electrical Power Systems (3) 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of 
electrical power, three-phase circuits, sy mmetrical components, fault ana 
Sis. Voltage, current, and power restrictions and limitations. Analysis of 
lightning and switching surges in power systems Protective devi 
Switchgear, arresters, and isolators. May be taken for graduate credit 
Prerequisite: EE 177 and senior status (Fall—evening) (Harrington) 
Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 
Introduction to the applications of engineering design in the medical sci- 
ences. Terminology of the medical profession; physiology of the human body, 
from overall systems or functional approach; survey of present-day medical 
Measurements and consideration of those areas in which engineering design 
vantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate 


May be applied 
" (Spring—evening) 


credit except by medical engineering majors 
(Eisenberg) 
Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 

periments in support of instrumentation used in medicine and biology; 
Safety considerations. Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals, 
EKG, EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from physiologi- 
cal measurements. Concepts in telemetry of medical signals. Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: EE 12, 32, 66, 121, 184 (Spring—day and 
evening) (Loew 
Special Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and Spring 
Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 
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Computer Science Undergraduate Study 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and "Am Science offer 

program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science (Compe 

Science) "m 
Computer science is the study of the computer's physical attribu p 


hardware, and the methods of its use, or software. The undergr? emt 
curric ulum combines systems design, computer programming, and math" " 
ics to give the student a broad background in the fundamentals of comp 
science. Students who complete the program will be able to iip i 
hardware and software needed for both large computing systems an^ y | 
microprocessor-based systems. The curriculum prepares students for £ +h the | 
school, for careers in computer or software design, and for work " 
applications of computers ip 

Widespread use of the digital computer has caused great chan ]lec " 
virtually every area of human endeavor involving data generation, a 
analysis, reduction, and display. Business, economic, legal, education®, 
tific, military, political, and humanitarian organizations have all bendi, 
some way by using computers. Careers are available in every area Te 
computer science, including designing, testing, operating, installing, P" yit 9 
ming, maintaining, instructing, and buying and selling computers an o thi 
equipment. Faculty members in the department have research interes yg | 
include time-sharing systems, information systems, associative memor! Jat 
processors, simulation, artificial intelligence, robotics, programmin oft | 
guages, automat: a theory, interactive computer graphics, human factors 0 an | 
human-machine interface, microprocessors, distributed processing " 
networking, fault-tolerant design, security and privacy, correctness, "m 
grams, analysis of algorithms, database systems, cartography, an 
analysis. m. 

Qualified undergraduate students may participate in faculty "m T 
through the Honors Research Program. Students admitted to that progni an? 
assigned to selected computer science faculty for academic advising, de 
guidance. They are afforded the opportunity to participate in speci? 
signed research projects and in re slated seminars. be con 

In addition, a limited number of undergraduate students may fact m 
research assistants, and summer employment as an assistant to 8 
member conducting research may be available 


Subject Area 


CSci 10: Word Processing, Filing, and Spreadsheet Systems 
CSci 11: Microcomputer DBMS, Charting, and Ledger Systems 
CSci 30: Computer Literacy 
CSci 51: Introduction to Computing 
CSci 53: Computers and Society 
Sci 100: Introduction to Programming | 
Sci 132: Theoretical Foundations of Computing | 
Assembly Language Programming I 
Introduction to Microcomputers 
Sci 151: System Software and Software Engineering 
3: Design of Switching Systems 
Sci 154: Digital Computer Design 
5: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems 
CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming II 
S 58: Algorithmic Methods 
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Computational Methods for Simulation 

E Theory of Computer Translators 

Sei 174: Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence 
CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management 
CSci 185: Interactive Computer Graphics I 
CSi 188: Distributed Computing Systems 

EE 111: Circuits and Electronics 

EE 112: Digital Electronics 


Programming Laboratory 

Software Laboratory I 

Software Laboratory II 

Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 

Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
: Computer Science Laboratory I 

Computer Science Laboratory II 

Computer Science Hardware Laboratory 1 

Computer Science Hardware Laboratory II 


( 
Mputer Science Curriculum 


* first f 3 - : 
rst four semesters of the curriculum include core courses in scier 


“matics, and computer science as well as study in English, the humani- 
^. the social sciences. During the last four semesters, the student must 
entra application elective track, which provides the opportunity to 
a E in an area to which computers may be applied. The following 
ts an 10n elective tracks are offered: computer-aided design, digital electron- 
e hardware, engineering administration, financial systems, manage- 
wre Cision systems, management information systems, mathematics, and 
" lons research. 

dej, 08 the sixth, seventh, and eighth semesters, students select free 
LN *8, in consultation with their adviser, in a nontechnical area to broaden 
the Benera] education. Students are encouraged to select these courses from 

UManities, social sciences, communication skills, or other disciplines. 

C 


tthe 
ti 


® Curriculum 


51: Introduction to Computing (3 
: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
:: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Computers and Society 
Programming Laboratory (1) 
Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
: Single-Variable Calculus II 
: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
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Third Semester 


ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 

CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 

CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 

Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 

CSci 132: Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 

CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 


Curriculum for Digital Electronics and Hardware 
Application Elective Track 

A student selecting the Digital Electronics and Hardware Application E 
Track must complete the following curriculum, which includes 13 credi 
of application electives. Students admitted to the Honors Research 


: 4 : : ault 
may substitute ApSc 199 for one three-credit course, chosen in consu 


with their adviser. 


Jecti 
hour 


Prog? 


ation 


Fifth Semester E 


CSci 121: Software Laboratory I (1) 
CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
CSci 173: Theory of Computer Translators (3) 
EE 111: Circuits and Electronics (3) (application elective) t 
EE 131: Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I (1) (application elec 
Engl 110: Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 

CSci 122: Software Laboratory II (1) 

CSci 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 

CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 

CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simulation (3) 
EE 112: Digital Electronics (3) (application elective) 
EE 132: Computer Science Hardware Laboratory II (1) (application € 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 
CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering (3) 
CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (2) 
CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory I (1) (application elective) 
CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 

or 

CSci 185: Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 
CSci 188: Distributed Computing Systems (3) (application elective) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Elective: Free elective (nontechnical) (3) 


jve) 
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Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 
Computer Science Laboratory II (1) (application elective) 
Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) 
Introduction to Database Management (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

lective: Free electives (nontechnical) (6) 


Curriculum for Other Application Elective Tracks 


ident who does not wish to follow the Digital Electronics and Hardware 

à lon Elective Track Curriculum must choose one of the other applica- 
“lective tracks listed below and complete the following curriculum. 

i “nts admitted to the Honors Research Program may substitute ApSc 199 
* three-credit course, chosen in consultation with their adviser. 


21: Software Laboratory I (1 
Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3 
i 173: Theory of Computer Translators (3) 
Engl 110: Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 
‘lective: Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 
$j 
X Semester 
Software Laboratory II (1) 
Digital Computer Design ( 
à: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 
: Computational Methods for Simulation (3) 
Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 
lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
tlective: Free elective (nontechnical) (3) 


stem Software and Software Engineering 
: Programming for Management Systems (3) 


35: Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 
re: Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 
ye: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

: Free elective (nontechnical) (3) 


34: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 
: Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) 
E : Introduction to Database Management (3) 
lective: Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 
‘lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
lective: Free elective (nontechnical) (3) 
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Other Application Elective Tracks 


: ` M e. 
A student must choose an application elective track from those listed b 
and complete 12 credit hours in the track selected. 


Computer-Aided Design 


EngS 282 


EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 


EngS 284 
EngS 285 


Computer-Aided Design (3) 


: Numerical Methods in Engineering 


Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


Engineering Administration 


EAd 150: Introduction to Engineering Administration 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 


3) 


3 


Jow 


; = s 3) 
EAd 170: Basic Quantitative Methods of Engineering Administration (3 


EAd 211 


: Engineering Administration (3 


Financial Systems 


Acct 51 
Acct 52 
BAd 120 
BAd 123 


Introductory Financial Accounting (3 


Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) 


Business Finance (3) 


Investment and Portfolio Management 


Management Decision Systems 


BAd 140 
BAd 183 
BAd 188 
BAd 191 


Management 


Mgt 107 
Mgt 120: 
Mgt 121 
Mgt 122 


Mathematics 


ApSc 114 
Math 101 
Math 113 
Math 121-22 
Math 123: 


OR 101: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 
OR 102: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 


OR 151 


OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) 


Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Logistics Management (3) 
Managing Production/Operations (3) 
Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Information Systems 


Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) 
Information Systems Development I (3) 
Information Systems Development II (3) 
Special Studies in Information Systems (3) 


Engineering Analysis II (3) 


Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 


Graph Theory (3) 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3 
Linear Algebra (3) 


Operations Research 


Linear Programming (3) 
g 


3 


Computer Science Undergraduate Courses 

The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course p 
is the course director. He or she is not necessarily the instructor for an) 
semester 


yn 
descrip j | 
g" 
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Computer Science—Undergraduate Courses 


Word Processing, Filing, and Spreadsheet Systems (3) 
Introduction to the use of a modern microcomputer system. Word-processing 
Systems, such a ppleWriter or WordStar. Filing systems, such as DB 
MASTER or PFS. Spreadsheet systems, such as VISICALC or SUPERCALC 
Construction of word-processing, database, and spreadsheet files of medium 
size and processing on microcomputers. May not be counted toward degree 
requirements for EE/CSci majors (Fall and Spring) (Heller) 
icrocomputer DBMS, Charting, and Ledger Systems (3) 
Microcomputer database management systems such as dBASE II. Charting 
Systems such as VISIPLOT. Ledger systems such as Peachtree General 
Ledger. Hands-on experience in using these systems on microcomputers 
May not be counted toward degree requirements for EE/CSci majors. Prereq- 
uisite: CSci 10 (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 
Computer Literacy (3) 
For students whose majors are not electrical engineering or computer 
science. Survey of computers and languages, communicating with a comput- 
er, introduction to BASIC, obtaining output from a computer, history of 
computing, positions in the computing industry, the effect of computers on 
our lives, uses for computers. May not be counted toward degree require- 
ments for EE/CSci majors. Prerequisite: high school algebra. (Fall and 
Spring) (Martin) 
Introduction to Computing (3 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer, using the 
Pascal language. Structured programming concepts, including top-down 
algorithm design and step-wise refinement of problem solution; peer review 
and proper documentation techniques; efficiency of programs; design of test 
data. Numerical and nonnumerical problems, including theory and solution 
of matrix problems. Writing, debugging, and running programs in an 
interactive computing environment. Graduate students seeking a first 
course in computing should enroll in CSci 100. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Math 31 or permission of instructor Fall and Spring) 
(Martin) 
Computers and Society (2) 
History and impact of computers. Use of computers in the professions 
Professional ethics for programmers and engineers. Applications of comput- 
ers in the analysis and synthesis of physical, social, cultural, economic, and 
environmental processes and s. Nature, use, and effects of a com 
simulation. Application of software engineering concepts to problem solving 
Prerequisite: CSci 51 or permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 
(Martin) 
Programn Laboratory (1) 
Advanced programming techniques, including efficiency and complexity of 
programs, dynamic data structures, and recursion. Design and implementa- 
tion of a large programming project, using the programmer team model 
Prerequisite: CSci 51 or permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 
(Martin) 
FORTRAN Programming (1) 
Introduction to the FORTRAN language, using concepts of program struc- 
ture, modularity, and data structures. Advanced program techniques, 
including efficiency and complexity of programs and use of COMMON. 
Design and implementation of a large programming project, using the 
programmer team model. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and Spring) (Martin) 
Introduction to Programming (3) 
More intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, 
or other quantitative background. Solution of problems on a digital computer 
using FORTRAN. Data-processing concepts, numerical and nonnumerical 
methods using batch or interactive time-shared terminal computer systems. 
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: i uter 
Writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital om 
systems. Recommended for graduate and advanced undergraduate ol ap 

as all 8 
in other departments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent (Fé 


Spring—evening) (Martin 
Software Laboratory I (1) 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the th 


cji e erg 2 ams and Us 
programs of CSci 158 and 173. Students write structured programs v. 58 
qci E 


* 


" and 
ory * 
e01 j s 


proper documentation Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
173 (Fall) (Rotenstreich 

Software Laboratory II (1) , and 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory ilar 
programs of CSci 156. Team projects to design new I/O drives and 8 2 
projects involving operating system modules. Structured programming : 


: n 
proper documentation techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati? 
CSci 156, 158 (Spring) (Rotenstreich 
Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) pine’ 
Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines, equivalence of mac dow? 


$8 


reduction, finite-state languages, acceptors, regular expressions, pU reret 
automata, context-free languages, Turing machines, computability. 


22) 
uisite: CSci 161; concurrent registration: CSci 158 Spring) (Feldman 
Assembly Language Programming I (3) Num 
Programming of microcomputers in machine and assembly language. nds of 
ber systems and codes. Architectures of various microcomputers. Methe ute! 
addressing and machine control. Data representation in a microcomT en 
input-output control. Timing and bench-marking techniques. May be t 


um 
^ »rerequis! 
for graduate credit except by majors in computer science. Prered 


CSci 51 or equivalent Fall and Spring) (Rotenstreich) 
Introduction to Microcomputers (3) Repre 
Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and microcomputers. proces 


sentation of information in the computer. Logic and storage devices ing 
sor structure, registers, transfer of information, and control Programm ye 
microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronics Interrupt uters 
tures, direct memory access. LSI and its implication for microcomP isi 
Arithmetic operations. Different microcomputer architectures prerod anl 
CSci 147, 153, or permission of course director (Fall and Spring—9? 
evening) (Alexandridis) 

System Software and Software Engineering (3) + module? 
Concepts and use of macroassemblers, loading and relocation of mo ods 
library management, linkers and loaders. Control of I/O via access me ulat 
Concepts in software engineering such as requirements definition, me fic 
ity, structured design, data specifications, functional specifications, es gral 
tion, documentation, software maintenance. Program design using m 
design languages, HIPO charts. Software tools. Software project = 141, 
tion, design teams, quality assurance approaches. Prerequisite: Cs 

156, 158, 159. (Fall—day and evening) (Rotenstreich) 
Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Introduction to switching logic and combinational circuits. A d codes 
switching devices. Minimization techniques. Number systems a^. units 
encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of functional diga. jon 
Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequential circuits. Minim pulse 
of sequential machines. Design of synchronous, asynchronous, ee ate 
sequential circuits. State assignment and covers May be taken for gT „day 


` Sprin. 
credit except by majors in computer science (Fall and Spring 
and evening) (Friedman) 
Digital Computer Design (3) of digit?! 


Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design rams i 
computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diag al 
timing and control signals; binary and decimal, serial and para 


llel digi? 
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tems; the control unit of a digital computer. Introduction to microprogram- 
ming. Design of a small digital computer. May be taken for graduate credit, 
except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 150, 1: 
(Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Meltzer) 
Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Concepts 
of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical methods 
Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous linear 
algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues and 
eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation and 
solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical methods 
for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation techniques, curve 
fitting be taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer 
Science. Prerequisite Sc 113, 115; CSci 51 or equivalent; a course in high- 
level computing (Fall—day and evening) (Meltzer) 
Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 
Introduction to operating systems, evaluation of operating systems services 
Process management, process state, concurrent processing, synchronization, 
events. Operating system structure, the kernel approach, processor schedul- 
ing, task switching, monitors. System management, memory management, 
process loading, resource allocation, queue management, communication 
with peripherals. File systems. Interactive computation. Protection systems 
Performance evaluation. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 1 
(Spring—day and evening) (Rotenstreich 
Assembly Language Programming II (3 
Data types and numbering conventions. Organization of computers dress 
ing modes. The instruction set and its use. Assembler operators and pseudo- 
operators. Interfacing to the operating system, I/O, and high-level languages 
Macro and conditional pseudo-operations. Programming is carried out on a 
16-bit machine, such as a member of the 8088 or 68000 family or a 65C02 
May be taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer science 
Prerequisite: CSci 147 or equivalent Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 
Algorithmic Methods (3) 
Structure and application of high-level programming languages. Structural 
programming techniques. Development of nonnumeric algorithms. Use of 
recursion, data types, parsing, grammars, compiling, and BNF. Semantics of 
computer languages. Concepts in binding times, sequence and data control, 
run-time resources, and object language code. Introduction to translator and 
Storage management. Comparison of computer languages. Team program- 
ming techniques and proper documentation of programs. May be taken for 
graduate credit except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 147 
or 157, 159, 161 (Fall and Spring) (Heller) 
Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Data structures used in computer programming and algorithms. Use of tree 
structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings, and linked structures. Sortir 
ing, hashing, and merging of data. Performance of algorithms using 
different data structures. May be taken for graduate credit except by majors 
in computer science. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 161. 
(Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Feldman 
Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 
Introduction to discrete mathematical structures that form the basis for 
Computing. Sets, functions, and sequences. Propositional calculus, formal 
Proofs, quantifiers, predicate calculus, mathematical induction. Matrices, 
Semigroups, groups, homomorphism and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, 
equivalence relations, trees, directed and undirected graphs. May be taken 
for graduate credit except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 
51, Math 32. (Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Maurer) 


164 


166 


167 


171 
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Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I ( 


to 

are 

Conception and design of a one-year project in hé An tome and/or soft gi 
0 

be completed in CSci 164. Performance of a market survey and e: m 

analysis of the product. Completion of the preliminary design. Prered 


: ,veninf 
EE 122; CSci 150, 158, 159; and senior status (Fall—day and even 


(Della Torre) 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 


G 
Completion and construction of the project started in CSci 163 Oral ^ 
written presentation of the product designed Prerequisite: cse 
(Spring—day and evening) (Della Torre) 
Computer Science Laboratory I (1) and 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of microprocessor fo 
microcomputer hardware and software. Use of microprocessors in cont" $ 


, ste 
systems. Use of simulators, cross-compilers, and development "a 141, 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12 or 122; CSci 67 or 

150, 153 (Fall—day and evening) (Meltzer) 

Computer Science Laboratory II (1) 

Experiments in support of the design of digital computing systems. Desi 
memory, control, and arithmetic units. Input and output in a comput 
Software experiments to support the operating system for a small compu 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 154, 156, 166. (Spring 
and evening) (Meltzer) 

Computational Methods for Simulation (3) : using 
Computational methods for continuous and discrete system simulation 
both digital and analog computers. Effects of computer software 8n ment 
ware architectures on computational precision and accuracy requ i 
Random-number generation and testing. Calibration and scaling tec 
Verification and validation technique. Class project: applications dies 
for small microcomputers. Graphics interfacing. Analysis of case © : y oof 


Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 155, 158, 159. (Spring—™ 
evening) (Bock) 
Theory of Computer Translators (3) gol” 


Lexical analysis, syntax analysis, data structures and operators, 
expressions, context-free grammars, parsıng techniques, top-down | w’ 
efficient parsing, syntax-directed translation, intermediate formats, age 
control, block structures, procedure calls, symbol tables, run-time © ur 


re 
error-detection and recovery, code optimization, code generation. F 

site: CSci 132, 158, 159 (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 

Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) an 


Computation using lists as symbolic structures. Abstraction of proce ng e 
data structures in symbolic and logic computation for artificial inte min ing 
Computation with lambda calculus or pure LISP in functional progr?' "T 
style. Computation using changes in the state of objects and processe" virt! 
streams. The model of a LISP interpreter using EVAL or AP PLY. gni 
ments, object-centered programming, message passing. Symbolic logic M 
formal inference; unification and resolution. Course uses the ? cred 
(dialect of LISP) and PROLOG languages. May be taken for gradus? “pal! 
except by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159. 

and Spring) (Garcia) 

Programming for Management Systems (3) 
Intermediate programming course with application in busi 
ment commercial programming. Emphasis on programming for acc ration 
and management information systems. Use of file editing, re port ge. jó" 
and tapes. Course uses the COBOL language Prerequisite: CSci * 
(Fall—day and evening) (Bock) 

Introduction to Database Management (3) dal 
Design and architecture of database systems Query formulation: Aw” 
models, data structures to minimize access time, relational data struc 
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Construction of a database management system. Survey of existing systems. 
Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159. (Spring—day and evening) (Rotenstreich) 
Interactive Computer Graphics I (3 

(formerly Introduction to Computer Graphics) 

Two-dimensional interactive computer graphics. Relevant hardware; basic 
concepts and organization of graphics subroutine pack programming 
concepts for interaction, display, and data structuring; basic clipping and 
Scan-conversion algorithms; two-dimensional homogeneous coordinates. 
May be taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer science 
Prerequisite: CSci 154, 158 Spring) (Reuter) 

Distributed Computing Systems (3) 

Connection of microprocessors and minicomputers into a distributed comput- 
ing system. Use of shared memory and distributed data bases. Synchroniza- 
tion problems and concurrency in distributed systems. Shared bus structure, 
both loop and token passing. Geographically distributed systems and com- 
puter networks. Local area networks and point-to-point interconnections 
Examples of systems. Prerequisites: CSci 151, 154, 156, 159. (Spring) 
(Meltzer) 

Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) 

Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and Spring) 
Research (1 to 3) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


Vaduate Study 


iu Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science provides the 
y br Who possesses a degree of basic knowledge a stimulating opportunity 
ki vanced study. The department offers programs leading to the Master of 
Is. © professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. The student may concen- 
th En the following areas: systems science, netw rks, and controls; electro- 
tom > electronics, fields, and waves); communications; medical engineering; 
Meme science (artificial intelligence); computer science (hardware and 
tq a: computer science (software a ad systems); energy conversion, power, 
nsmission; and telecommunications and computers. 
the W * graduate programs are designed to provide an educational service to 
tter ashington technical community. Many courses have been developed 
Ap asultation with private industry and government agencies in the area. 
a stantial number are offered during both the afternoon and the evening 
ternate from year to year. 
€ department has continuously kept the graduate program up to date 
research generated within the department and the addition of experts 
Propriate fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty. 
this p € department periodically publishes a detailed brochure to supplement 
ting ulletin, with information about the procedures, requirements, regula- 
Moor 22d scope of its graduate programs. Pamphlets describing specific 
àms are also available. 
Olloqguium Requirement. Graduate students are required to attend 
u enta partment colloquia each semester. These are intended to broaden the 
edule professional outlook and to encourage interaction with the faculty. 
es are posted. 


h 


Ar 
ĉas of Concentration 


y do, 
‘oral student must select a minimum of three courses designated with an 


Tisk . "s . 
8K as part of his or her program in the major area. 
prog 
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Communications 


EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 


EE 208: Digital Image Processing 
EE 241: Information Theory 
EE 242: Coding Theory 
Communication Theory I 
Communication Theory II 
Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
Digital Communications 
Communications Systems 
Computer Communication Networks I 
: Computer Communication Networks II 
Telecommunications Security Systems 
Switched Telecommunication Networks 
Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
Radar Systems 
Secure Communications 
Radio Communications Systems I 
Radio Communications Systems II 
Satellite Communications Systems 
: Research 
Thesis Research 
Advanced Detection Theory 
Telecommunications Protocols 
Telecommunications Software Engineering 
Communications Research 
: Dissertation Research 


Computer Science (Core Courses) 


stem? 
: . and syst? 
| | Required of computer science majors in artificial intelligence, hardware and 8) 
| 
| 


and software and systems. 


Computing Algorithms 
Automata and Formal Languages 
Computing Systems I 


Advanced Programming Languages 
g Bg guag 


Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence) 


CSci 212: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
CSci 215: Advanced Data Structures 

*CSci 220: Pattern Recognition 

CSci 221: Machine Learning 

*CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence 


*CSci 226: Robotics 

CSci 298: Research 

CSci 299—300: Thesis Research 
*CSci 321: Advanced Machine Learning 
*CSci 322: Natural Language Understanding 
*CSci 324: Knowledge-Based Systems 
CSci 391: Computer Science Research 

| CSci 399: Dissertation Research 

EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 


C i 
Mputer Science (Hardware and Systems) 


1 203: Microprocessors and Microcomputers 
2: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
Sequential Machines 
: Computing Systems II 
Comparative Computer System 
: Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
: Fault-Tolerant Systems and Design Automation 
: Data Communications 
5: Advanced Computer Systems Theory I 
Advanced Computer Systems Theory II 
Research 
Thesis Research 
“Sci 337: VLSI System Organization and Applications 
CSci 391: Computer Science Research 
ÜSci 399: Dissertation Research 
EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Systems 
EE 214: VLSI Design 
EE 230: Physical Design of Memory Devices 


Co 
Mputer Science (Software and Systems) 


NO. 
CSci 215: Advanced Data Structures 
CSci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 
oti 219: Interactive Computer Graphics II 
Sei 222: Design of User-Computer Dialogues 
CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Management 
29: Computer Security Systems 
: Languages for Systems Programming 
Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms 
56: Design of Translators 
7: Operating Systems I 
38: Operating Systems II 
: Software Engineering 
: Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 
2: Numerical Solution of Ordinary Differential Equations 
: Research 
: Thesis Research 
: Interactive Computer Graphics III 
Advanced Topics in Information Systems 
Seminar in Programming Language Design and Implementation 
: Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Languages 
: Computer Science Research 
: Dissertation Research 


Els 
"I'ophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves) 


EE 201: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
E 206: Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
: Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II 
: Physical Electronics I 
: Physical Electronics II 
: Optical Communications Systems 
: Electronics of Lasers 


EE 280 
EE 281 
EE 282 


EE 287 

*EE 289: 

EE 298 

EE 299—300: 

| *EE 381 


EE 283: 
EE 285: 


Engineering and Applied Science 


Nonlinear Electronics 

Fiber and Integrated Optics 

Industrial Electronics 

High-Frequency Electronics 
Electrodynamics 

Microwaves and Components 
Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 
Antennas 

Plasma Dynamics 

Waves in Random Media 

Remote Sensing 

Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics 
Optical Processing 

: Research 

Thesis Research 

Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics 
Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design 
Principles of Microelectronics 


29: Electrophysics Research 
35: High-Resolution Antenna Array Processing Techniques 
; 399: Dissertation Research 


Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


3 EE 178: Electrical Power Systems 
ES | EE 202: Linear Systems Theory I 
à EE 206: Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
^ *EE 261: Electromechanical Energy Conversion 
` | Power Electronics 
263: Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power Systems 
X | Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 
Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines 
| Electrical Power Transmission I 

| : Electrical Power Transmission II 

N : Electrical Power Distribution 


| EE 269: Issues in Electrical Power Generation and Transmission 
EE 298: Research 

| EE 364: Applications of Direct Energy Conversion 
EE 368: High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Electrical Apparatus 


: Dissertation Research 


| Medical Engineering 


E atomy 
: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and yer 
: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Physiology and An 


: Medical Measurements I 

Medical Measurements II 

Evoked Potentials I 

Rehabilitation Engineering 

Clinical Engineering 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 
Physiological Controls and Systems 


: Medical Imaging 


Evoked Potentials II 


36: Bioelectromagnetics 
: Medical Engineering Research 


Dissertation Research 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science—Graduate St 


§ 
WStems Science, Networks, and Controls 


Pattern Recognition 
Linear Systems Theory 

3: Graph Theory and Applications 

: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
2: Network Analysis 
3: Computer-Aided Analysis and Design of Systems 
: VLSI Design 
5: Linear Network Synthesis I 

à: Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks 
: Analog MOS VLSI Circuits for Signal Processing 
: Digital Filter: Design and Realization 

Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
: Power Electronics 
: Linear Multivariable Control Theory 

Computer Control Systems 
: Systems Optimization 
: Nonlinear Systems 
: System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems 
: Stochastic Control Systems 
: Research 
: Thesis Research 
: Systems Science, Networks, and Control Research 
: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
: Dissertation Research 


Nd b 
INE 


to 


O 


to 
aj aj a) a oj a 
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el : 
Communications and Computers 


i 159: Programming and Data Structures 
201: Introduction to Computer Systems 
i 216: Information Retrieval Systems 
217: Computing Algorithms 
Xi 227: Management Information Systems and Database Management 
i 229: Computer Security Systems 
x ci 247: Languages for Systems Programming 
267: Operating Systems I 
268: Operating Systems II 
261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
262: Finance for Engineers 
281: Systems Analysis and Management I 
144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design II 
204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
ù 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
5 242: Coding Theory 
243: Communication Theory I 
? 244: Communication Theory II 
2 246: Digital Communications 
248: Computer Communication Networks I 
? 249: Computer Communication Networks II 
: Telecommunications Security stems 
: Switched Telecommunication Networks 
Secure Communications 
: Radio Communications Systems I 
259: Radio Communications Systems II 
346: Telecommunications Protocols 
ù 347: Telecommunications Software Engineering 
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Master of Science Degree Program 

«ence offer 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science ofi 


ang 
graduate study leading to the degree of Master of Science in the follow! 
areas of concentration. There are no required courses or programs of pod 
except for the core courses required in the computer science concentrati an 
Each student formulates an individualized program in consultation wit a 
assigned faculty adviser. Faculty members who may serve as advisers 
listed after each area. 


Communications—Helgert, Heller, Kakaes, Lang, Newman, Pickholt? 
Saha, Wasylkiwskyj mé | 
Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence)—Bock, Carroll, Della To 
Foley, Garcia, Loew, Meltzer, Rotenstreich, Senay, Sibert, Zaghloul . h 
Computer Science (Hardware and Systems)—Alexandridis, BerkoViC^ 

Della Torre, Foley, Friedman, Garcia, Meltzer, Narahari, Senay, Yousse^ 
Zaghloul Í 
Computer Science (Software and Systems)—Berkovich, Bock, Della | 
Torre, Feldman, Foley, Heller, Hoffman, Martin, Maurer, Reuter, 
Rotenstreich, Senay, Sibert 
Electrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves)—Heller, Kahn, Lang 
Wasylkiwskyj 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission Harrington, Kahn, 
Lang 
Medical Engineering—Eisenberg, Loew à 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls—Carroll. Kyriakopoulos, 
Lee, Loew, Zaghloul : 
odes. ia NE and Computers—Alexandridis, Helgert, Hoffman: 
Kakaes, Meltzer, Pickholtz, Saha; Shane, Steiner (Engineering 
Administration) 


Admission 


e 
Admission to study toward a master's degree requires an appropriate nt 
lor’s degree (one in engineering technology is normally not sufficient) eel 
recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive work in t 3 tion 
selected, as indicated by grades, scores on the Graduate Record Examines 
general test, and similar data. Students are encouraged to submit GRE s¢ and 
those who do will be given preference in consideration for researe ]y t0 
teaching fellowships. The regulations regarding transfer of credit also apP "nf 
courses taken as a nondegree student through the Division of Contin 
Education at George Washington University. 


General Requirements the 
The applicant must be recommended for admission by the chair Rene 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; must for the 
quality-point index of at least 2.90 (on a scale of 4.00), or equivalent, satel’ 
last 60 semester hours of undergraduate work; and must be aded" | jp 
prepared in the basic sciences (physics and either chemistry or biology) 8 

mathematics (four semesters beyond precalculus). 
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Specific Requirements 


n applicant must also have satisfied, through undergraduate studies, the 
Owing specific requirements according to the area of concentration. 


Communications 
l. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester 
hours—EE 11 and 12, or equivalent) 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20 or equivalent) 
€ Communication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143 or equivalent) 
puter Science 
L. Computer programming using assembly language, Pascal, and 
programming theory (9 semester hours—CSci 51, 147, and 158; or 
equivalent) 
- Computer hardware (6 semester hours—CSci 153 and 154, or 
equivalent) 
Discrete mathematics and data structures (6 semester hours— 
CSci 159 and 161, or equivalent) 
Tophysics 
- Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester 
hours—EE 11 and 12, or equivalent) 
2. Electronics including analysis, design, and physical theory (6 semester 
hours—EE 20 and 121, or equivalent) 
- Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32, or equivalent) 
nergy Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
- Network analysis using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours—EE 11 
and 12, or equivalent) 
2. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32, or equivalent) 
3. Electrical energy conversion (3 semester hours—EE 177 or equivalent) 


Elect 


n 


*dical Engineering 
Either: 
l. Network theory (3 semester hours—EE 11 or equivalent) 
2. Electronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20 and 121, or equivalent) 


l. Computer programming (3 semester hours—CSci 100 or equivalent) 
2. Computer hardware and software (6 semester hours—CSci 153 and 147, 
or equivalent) 
Wtemg Science, Networks, and Controls 
- Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (9 semester 
hours—EE 11, 12, 113; or equivalent) 
- Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20 or equivalent) 
- Control theory (3 semester hours—EE 172 or equivalent) 
"communications and Computers 
- Communication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143 or equivalent) 
2. Computer science (6 semester hours—CSci 100, either 150 or 147; 
or equivalent) 
bey, Students with some undergraduate deficiencies may be required to com- 
tom 6 semester hours of undergraduate work. Normally this work must be 
Mo Pleted prior to enrolling in graduate courses. If such deficiencies represent 
te than 6 semester hours, the applicant may be admitted as an unclassified 
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student to complete a specified undergraduate program before being adm 


' as a degree candidate 


Program of Study 
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Upon admission to the Master of Science program, the student is assig" 
faculty adviser. The student and faculty adviser formulate a program of stu e 
complete the Graduate Program of Studies (Form 1), and submit it t0 e 
department chair for approval. This form should be completed prior to oF at in? 
student’s first registration. During consultation the student should deter 


tted 


ed 8 
dy 


whether to request permission to pursue the nonthesis option. of 8 
The program of study for the Master of Science degree consists ©. 


; ster hot", 
minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate-level courses and 6 semester h if 
of thesis or, for the nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 semester nee 
graduate-level courses. In both cases a student must select a minimum 0 


rs ° 
hre? 


` . 288 
graduate courses outside his or her major area of concentration unles 


| student already has a graduate degree in another field 
For the thesis option, a minimum of 12 semester hours mus 


: the ! 
t be in. | 


. ` " ol ^ 
major field of concentration. For the nonthesis option, a minimun inst 

k > x pe a 
semester hours must be in the major field. In the case of an interdisciP e | 


program, no courses outside the major 


' 8 
are required, but courses mU | 


divided approximately equally between or among the disciplines chosen. " 
A maximum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted tows the 
i s ee 
| requirements for the degree; the course description must specify thé 


course may be taken for graduate credit. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


: : thes! 
After completing the prescribed program in either the thesis or the nonthe A 


option, the student must pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination 
examination is scheduled twice a year. On the prescribed form and prior he 


deadline, students must notif 


; , "m 3 : e in wrill 
examination. Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted in k^ ^ 
in advance of the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes j sts 
> ; E : ation lasts 
ture and is regarded as a failure of the examination. The examination lt he 


` ake 
y the department of their intent to take g 


fer 
an 


. m ating to 
entire day. The student is asked to solve several problems relating te the 
H . . ` Y a 
subject matter of his or her major area of study and must demonstr? to 


ability to apply what has been learned. 


p „trate 
specific courses that the student has taken but is designed to demonstra 


m > ; : imite 
The examination is not lim! the 


, P x . b "mi 
student's ability to integrate material from several course areas and t | 


from the readings. 


: E : Maa e fir? 
A student who fails the Master's ( omprehensive Examination on th if 


attempt may, in exceptional circumstances, be reexamined once ep 
approval is given by the appropriate examining committee and the 


more 
art 


&. ` student? 
ment. If the student fails the examination on the second attempt, the stu 


graduate status is terminated. 


Professional Degree Program 


Students may study for the professional degree in the following con 
tions: communications; computer science (artificial intelligence, hard 
systems, software and systems); electrophysics (electronics, fields, an 
medical engineering; systems science, networks, and controls; and € 


centr? 
ware s 
d wave 
ners) 
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version. power, and transmission. There are no required courses or pro- 

a of study, except for the core courses required in the computer science 
"entrations. Each student formulates an individualized program in consul- 
lon with an assigned faculty adviser. 


Admission 


t addition to satisfying SEAS requirements for admission to study toward a 

*ssional degree, applicants to professional degree programs in the Depart- 

nt of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science must meet the following 
Wirements, 


Generaj Requirements 


ma rPPlicant, must be recommended for admission by the chair of the 
Walit ment of Electrical Engineering and ( omputer Science; must have a 
Y-point index of at least 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0) and two years of 
nal experience after obtaining the master's degree; and must be 

ly prepared in the basic sciences (physics and either chemistry or 


Sh... 
Decific- Requirements 


m. -PPlicant must also have satisfied, through previous studies, the following 
afic requirements according to the area of concentration. 


ay; Communications —Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communi- 
‘ons and 3 semester hours of information theory (EE 204, 241, 243, 244; 
*quivalent) 
(y Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence)—Fifteen semester hours of 
a; üter Science and numerical methods at the graduate level (CSci 215, 
' £21, 224, 232; or equivalent) 
Co Computer Science (Hardware and Systems)—Twelve semester hours of 
e ter design and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215, 217, 232 e 
Wivalent) 
ty Computer Science (Software and Systems)—Twelve semester hours of 
gouter programming and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215, 217, 232, 
' Or equivalent) 
tle Electrophysics—Twelve semester hours of physical electronics and 
Tomagnetics at the graduate level (EE 201, 206, 207, 221; or equivalent) 
of nergy Conversion, Power, and Transmission—Twelve semester hours 
^ &trical machine theory and networks at the graduate level (EE 261, 
' 264. 266; or equivalent) 
the Medical Engineering—Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at 
" Fraduate level (EE 280, 281, 282, 283; or equivalent) 
iw stems Science, Networks, and € 'ontrols—Fifteen semester hours of net- 
Pace Systems analysis at the graduate level, including a knowledge of state- 
and linear graph theory, (EE 202, 204, 212, 272, 273; or equivalent) 
they applicant who does not meet the specific requirements, but meets all 
admission requirements, may be admitted with a program of study that 
€s additional course work to cover the needed background material. 


Or 


Or 


elo 
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Program of Study 


Upon admission to the professional degree program, the student is assigned? 
faculty adviser. Together they formulate a program of study for the stude? / 
which must contain a minimum of 30 semester hours of courses, and e 
complete the Graduate Program of Studies form. Programs of study and » 
subsequent changes must be approved by both the faculty adviser and 
department chair. A 

The program of study for the professional degree in the Department 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science will normally consist? f 
minimum of 18 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the major are 
concentration and a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of graduate-le 
courses outside the major. A student who is changing his or her major e 
from that studied for the master's degree or who lacks specific admis? 
requirements may have to take additional courses to make up deficient?" 
Such additional work normally should not exceed 12 semester hours. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


T ; Me : : ei ers 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science ie f 
programs of study leading to the Doctor of Science degree in the area 
concentration listed under Specific Requirements, below. There are 2° de 


computer science areas of concentration. Upon admission, each student for 
lates an individualized program in consultation with the assigned facu!” 
adviser. Special fields of each faculty member are listed below. 


‘ S, 
N.A. Alexandridis—microprocessors, super computing systems architectul@ 


multiprocessor systems, adaptable computer architectures, image 
processing I: 

S. Berkovich —information systems, data structures, associative memorie? 
and processors, computer organization, mathematical modeling 

P. Bock— computer science, artificial intelligence, robotics, simulation, 
programming languages, microprocessor systems 

R.L. Carroll —control theory, adaptive systems ple 

E. Della Torre —numerical device modeling, magnetic recording and bub 
memory and VLSI components, magnetic phenomena 

M. F. Eisenberg —medical engineering, thermography, evoked response 
ultrasonics ress 

M.B. Feldman—computer science, programming languages, data struct 
automata theory, software engineering 

J.D. Foley—interactive computer graphics, human factors of the man- 
machine interface, distributed processing and networking , 

A.D. Friedman—computer architecture and organization, switching theo!) 
and logic design, microprocessors, diagnosis and fault-tolerant design ? 
digital circuits, digital system design automation 

O.N. Garcia—computer architecture, artificial intelligence, symbolic 
logic processors, testing and reliability of digital systems 

R.J. Harrington —simulation and control of electrical machinery and p? 
systems, transient stability, transmission line switching transients, 
computer modeling 

H.J. Helgert —communications and information theory, coding theory; 

communications, computer networks 


and 


wet 


dat? 


Rt a 


RB. Heller information processing, computer-to-computer communi- 
cations networks, satellite communications, electromagnetic radiation 
*5. Heller computer literacy, computers in education, programming 
anguages 
J. Hoffman —computer science, security and privacy, criminal justice 
"formation systems, social implications 
E" Kahn —antennas, microwave components, fiber optics, electrophysics 
‘K, Kakaes—communications theory, computer communication 
y ctworks, packet radio networks i 
: ' Kyriakopoulos —computer-aided network design, systems theory, 
Contro] theory, digital filtering 
"I. Lang —wave propagation in random media, remote sensing, 
phase-locked loops, adaptive arrays 
“Y. Lee—networks, linear systems 
n- Loew—pattern recognition, medical engineering, image processing 
à * Martin — computer literacy, computers in education, computers and 
Society, Loco 
we Maurer—computer science, correctness of programs, analysis of 
algorithms, semantics of programming languages 
: : Meltzer — computer architecture, design of computer systems, 
b atabase systems, multi-processor systems, hybrid computation 
""'arahari — parallel processing, algorithms and interconnection networks, 
p configurable parallel computer architectures, special purpose computing 
«e Newman, Jr.— data communications, computer communication 
pp Works, detection and estimation theory À 
"^ Pickholtz —data communications, computer communication networks, 
communications theory, secure communications 
de Reuter — computer graphics, fractal modeling , 
, : Rohlfs specialized measurements and instrumentation, electronic 
8. $vices, high-power HF systems 
D, solenstreich —software engineering, operating systems 
H sdha — communication theory, modulation and coding techniques 
\Senay — artificial intelligence, human-computer interaction, 
Dus programming, computer architecture 
‘ie tbert—computer graphics, human-computer interaction 
' 'asylkiwskyj —electromagnetic waves, propagation, signal processing, 
4 Mote sensing 
: Youssef. interconnection networks, parallel computer architecture, 
y Parallel algorithms, algorithms and data structures, theory of computing 
is "aghloul — computer-aided analysis and design, VLSI modeling, design, 
testing 


Admission 


addition to satisfying SEAS requirements for admission to study toward the 
lor of Science degree, applicants to doctoral programs in the Department 
lectrical Engineering and Computer Science must meet the following 
urements. 


G i 
eneral Requirements 


* applicant must be recommended for admission by the chair of the 
Partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; must have a 
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minimum quality-point index of 3.40 (on a scale of 4.00), or equivalent, S 
graduate course work leading to the master's degree; and must be adequa 4^ 
prepared in the basic sciences (physics and either chemistry or biology) 8? : 
mathematics (calculus through differential equations) 


Language Requirement 

^en : : : suing 
Although knowledge of a foreign language is often advantageous in pursui 
graduate study, there is no formal foreign language requirement for the Doc of 
of Science program in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Comp" 
Science. 


Specific Requirements 


"m . a ` ving 
The applicant must also have satisfied, through previous studies, the foo 
specific requirements according to the area of concentration (major area): 


Communications—Nine semester hours of statistical theory of comm | 
cations and 3 semester hours of information theory (EE 204, 241, 243, ^*^ 
or equivalent) 

Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence)—Fifteen semester hours of, 
computer science and numerical methods at the graduate level (CSci 24% 
217, 221, 224, 232; or equivalent) f 

Computer Science (Hardware and Systems)—Twelve semester hours se, 
computer design and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215, 217, 232, 4?” 
or equivalent) , 

Computer Science (Software and Systems)—Twelve semester hours of 3), 
computer programming and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215, 217; 
258; or equivalent) "m 

Electrophysics—Twelve semester hours of electronics and electromag ) 
fields and waves at the graduate level (EE 201, 206, 207, 221; or equiv4 

Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission—Twelve semester ho 262, 
electrical-machines theory and networks at the graduate level (EE 261, ^ 
264, 266) í 

; —— . "m n ’ "ning 8 

Medical Engineering—Twelve semester hours of medical engineering 
the graduate level (EE 280, 281, 282, 283; or equivalent) 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls—Twelve semester hours 1! 
work systems analysis at the graduate level, including a knowledge of Ü 
space and linear graph theory (EE 202, 204, 212, 272, 273; or equivalen al | 
ets ? 
that 


n net 
state | 


: ? N 
An applicant who does not meet the specific requirements, but ma ; 

other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program of stu # 

includes additional course work to cover the needed background mater! 


Program of Study A 
gree | 


At the time of admission, the student pursuing a Doctor of Science del ed à 
the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science is assign er 
faculty adviser in the major area of study. In consultation with the adv iy 
during the first semester, the student determines the two minor areas of en to 
Together they formulate a program of study for the student that will a of 
the qualifying examination, and they complete the Graduate Progr? e 
Studies form (Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent changes us 

approved by both the faculty adviser and department chair 


Major Area 


The Program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree will normally consist of 
‘ * major area of concentration and two minor areas, including a minimum of 
ia ester hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above) beyond the 
ioa er's level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be taken in the major 
int op ncluding a minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk in the 
ln E of concentration. A student who is changing his or her major area 
" EM studied for the master's degree or who lacks specific admission 
Such ements may have to take additional courses to make up deficiencies 
additional work normally should not exceed 12 semester hours. 


Minor Areas 


por areas are not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering and 
“Puter Science but may be taken from other departments within the 
Nersity, such as mathematics, statistics, operations research, and physics. 
Por anlly a minimum of three graduate-level courses constitutes a minor area. 
Ose students whose major area of study is not computer science and who 
uj (eir minor area studies within the Department of Electrical Engineering 
tach ^mputer Science, the following courses represent adequate programs in 
minor area. 
Communications—EE 204, 205 or 241, 243, and 244 or 249 
Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence)—CSci 
‘Omputer Science (Hardware and Systems)—CSci 15: 
omputer Science (Software and Systems)—CSci 15 
Electrophysics—EE 201, 206, 207, 221 
nergy Conversion, Power, and Transmissi 
Medical Engineering—EE 280, 281, 282, 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 


Walitying Examination 


* qualifying examination for doctoral students in the department is com- 
Ree of two parts. The first part is the department’s Master’s Comprehensive 
A Mination in the major area, on which the student must demonstrate 
Tlor performance in order to qualify as a doctoral student. This require- 
and I$ waived for those who received the M.S. degree from the department 
w Within two years prior to entering the doctoral program, demonstrated 
mr performance on the comprehensive examination. All other incoming 
a nts must take the comprehensive within three semesters of the date of 
Mission to the doctoral program or, for those entering as unclassified 
Reign > because of stated course deficiencies, within five semesters of first 
w "ration as an unclassified student. A student who fails to demonstrate 
Tlor performance must take the amination again in one of the two 

ing semesters. A student may take the comprehensive only twice. 

Ure to show superior performance on the second try will result in 
nation of the student's candidacy. 
Comp) e student takes the second part of the qualifying examination upon 
tea On of the formal program of study. The purpose of this part is to 
ade ain that the student's background and intellectual development are 
t n aate to support doctoral research in the major area. It normally consists of 
tam, tions, each of one day’s duration. One section, a written and/or oral 
mation covering the major area of study, is given only in the spring 
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semester. The other, a written and/or oral examination covering one mind? 
area, is given in the fall and spring. Additional oral examinations may ‘ 
required. The student must pass both sections of this examination within 

most, two semesters of the semester in which any section is first attempte vá 
candidate who fails either section of the examination on the first attempt ™ 


take that section once more, if the examining committee approves and th 
limit is not exceeded. Failure to pass the qualifying examination will t 


nate the student’s doctoral candidacy. ress 
The questions on the qualifying examination are not limited to the 47 


in which the student has taken course work but are designe 
the student's ability to integrate material from several areas 
individual study. The student should be familiar with the contents of cull, 


e time 
erm 


tra 

to demons 

d to 7 from 
ent 


g o 

Í , areas 

journals and with the books on the reading lists for both the area 
examination and the courses taken 


Dissertation 


After passing the qualifying examination, the student makes arrange 
for the assignment of a research director (not necessarily the student's fa 
adviser), who selects an appropriate advisory committee. The advisory 
mittee monitors the student's dissertation development and, in conjun 
with the research director, gives guidance to the student. After the St" ^ 
completes the dissertation, the advisory committee becomes the exam. 
committee, with the addition of at least one new person. The dissertà 
should be of such quality that all or part is suitable for publication. Doc 


students are encouraged to publish their work. 


Graduate Courses 


In addition to the Electrical Engineering and Computer Science gradus 
courses described below, the following undergraduate courses may be taken 
graduate credit if they are included in the student’s approved progra! 
study. Students considering these courses should consult with their adv 


com 
ctio 
dent 


on 
toral 


ate 


m 0 
jse! 


See the undergraduate section for course descriptions and restrictions. 
E 


EE 126 
EE 127 


EE 128: 


EE 144 


EE 169: 
EE 178: 


EE 184 


CSci 147: 
CSci 153: 
CSci 154: 


CSci 155 


CSci 157: 


CSci 158: 


CSci 159: 


CSci 161: 
CSci 174: 
CSci 185: 


Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 


VLSI Fabrication Techniques 


Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 


Elements of Communications Engineering Design II 


Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 


Electrical Power Systems 


Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 


Assembly Language Programming I 
Design of Switching Systems 
Digital Computer Design 


Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 


Assembly Language Programming II 
Algorithmic Methods 

Programming and Data Structures 
Discrete Structures for Computing 


Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence 


Interactive Computer Graphics I 


Electrical Engineering aduate Courses 


Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses 


à faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course description 
~ Ae director for that course. The course director is not necessarily the 


tructor for any given semester. 


201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Sys 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems, techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs, Fourier 
and Laplace transforms. Inversion, integration in the complex plane. Sam- 
pling; discrete systems, z-transforms; applications. Prerequisite: graduate 
Status. (Fall and Spring—evening) (Heller) 
Linear Systems Theory 
Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include linear vector spaces and 
linear operators, mathematical representation of dynamic linear systems, 
concept of state and solution of the state equation, controllability and 
observability, canonical forms of the state equation, state feedback, and state 
estimation. (Spring and Fall) (Zaghloul) 
Graph Theory and Applications (3) 
Introduction to oriented and nonoriented graphs. Topics may include graph 
theory applications to the routing problems of multiple printed circuits; 
circuit concepts of linear vector spaces; network analysis and synthesis, 
topological formulas; paths, reachability, connectedness, tree representa- 
tions, transportation flows, and communications networks. Computer science 
applications such as storage representation and manipulation of computer 
data and other related techniques. (Spring, even years) (Zaghloul) 
Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random pro- 
cesses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 
munications, control theory, computer science. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or 
equivalent. (Fall and Spring—day and evening) (Lang) 
Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) 
Markov chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to 
probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to 
queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of communications nets. 
Continuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
tion problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
differential equations. Applications to communications theory, control the- 
ory, computer science, and propagation theory of random media. Prerequi- 
Site: EE 204 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) (Lang) 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I (3) 
Brief review of vector-phasors and Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic 
potentials, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
effect, anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchhoff 
approximation; elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent 
(Fall—evening) (Lang) 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II (3 
Introduction to advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; leaky 
waves and complex wave types, stationary phase and steepest descent 
approximations for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continuous 
spect Application to optical fibers, surface and leaky-wave antennas, 
ground-wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 206 Spring—evening) 
(Lang) 
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Digital Image Processing (3) Bar 
; r 

Properties of images and visual systems. Picture description, sampling b 

quantization. One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques 


uisite: EE 204 (Spring—evening) (Loew) 

Network Analysis (3) 

Network theorems, functions, and properties; relationship of par 
work functions; realizability and causality concepts. Introduction = 
theory of nonlinear networks, nonlinear resistive network equation form, 
tion, hybrid and other nonlinear equations. Nonlinear dynamic netw d 
equation formulation, state space, conditions for existence. Concer 
stability in nonlinear networks, conservative and Lagrangian networks’ 
systems. (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 

Computer-Aided Analysis and Design of Systems (3) gn 
Numerical solution of algebraic set of equations, Newton Raphson jth 
modified Newton-Raphson techniques, solution of algebraic equations 
multiple solutions. Numerical solution of nonlinear ordinary differe 
equations for stable and stiff systems. Numerical optimization techn. 
Linear and nonlinear programming. Computer-aided sensitivity analys 
networks. Application in the design of large systems and in autom | 
design. Prerequisite: EE 202 or 212. (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 

VLSI Design (3) "m 
Advanced design and analysis techniques for VLSI circuits. Desig” ad 
reliable VLSI circuits, noise consideration, worst-case design Design jes: 
optimization of large fan-out and fan-in circuits clocking methodolog is, 
Techniques for data-path and data-control design. Simulation technid. 
Students design VLSI circuits using CAD computer and simulate 307 
Prerequisite: EE 126, undergraduate degree in electrical engineerinP 
permission of instructor (Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 

Linear Network Synthesis I (3) . RL RC 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, d 
one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington esi 
thesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice SY? , and 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequen? og 
time domains. Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of course ire 
(Fall, even years—evening) (Lee) 

Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks (3) : | 
Active network synthesis using negative resistors, control source? ted 
operator, and operational amplifiers. Uniform and nonuniform distri 


; of nev 
ts 0 the 


tia 
ues: 


network analysis and synthesis—computer-aided design. Prerequi® 
EE 215 (Spring, odd years) (Lee) 
Analog MOS VLSI Circuits for Signal Processing (3) z ding 
MOS devices as circuit elements, MOS technology, analog MOS buz of 
blocks, MOS capacitors, limitation, low-noise design techniques; mr 
switched-capacitor circuits, A/D converters. Layout examples an late 
principles. Students use the CAD VLSI laboratory to design and sim jou) 
Zagh!t 


circuits. Prerequisite: EE 126 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 
Digital Filter: Design and Realization (3) 


a „, and co 
Properties of transfer functions. Filter approximation, sensitivity, P$, sits 


f dig 


papers. Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of course director 
(Spring, odd years) (Zaghloul) 
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Physical Electronics I (3) 

Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices; classi- 
cal mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum theory, wave 
and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. (Fall—evening) (Braun) 
Physical Electronics II (3) 

The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time-dependent 
perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor and other 
solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, me 3, and lasers. 
Prerequisite: EE 221 (Spring—evening) (Braun) 

Optical Communications Systems (3) 

Optical communications channels; survey of laser sources; modulation; line- 
of-sight links; system models and analysis; detection, photoemitters, photo- 
diodes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms and signal-to-noise analy 
optical-fiber waveguides, electromagnetic field description of material, wave- 
guide, and modal dispersion; optical-fiber cabling, repeaters, and systems 
analysis; integrated optical components. Prerequisite: EE 207, 243. 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) 

Electronics of Lasers (3) 

Basic concepts from quantum mechanics, Einstein coefficients, inversion and 
pumping mechanisms, rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; organic d 
lasers, injection lasers. jnlinear interactions in lasers. Prerequi 

EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall 1987 and every third year thereafter- 
evening) (Kahn) 

Nonlinear Electronics (3) 

Analysis and design of electronic components and systems operating as 
switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators. Study of multivibrators, 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscillators. 
Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent. (Fall, even years—evening) (Heller) 
Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) 

Single-mode and multimode propagation in stepped-index and gradient- 
index optical fibers: scattering and attenuation characteristics of fibers, 
phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transport, ray 
tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism. Directional couplers, 
modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films. Coupled-mode 
theory (Spring, even years—evening) (Kahn) 

Industrial Electronics (3) 

Applications of electronic dev in industry, continuous and sampled 
control systems, induction and dielectric heating, timing and counting 
circuits, reliability and automatic checking equipment, digital control of 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent and graduate status. 
(Fall, odd years—evening) (Heller) 

High-Frequency Electronics (3) 

Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, crossed- 
field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying 
devices that lay the foundation of modern communications systems. Prereq- 
uisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) (Heller) 

Design of Memory Devices 

Physical principles of magnetic and semiconductor memory devices. Design 
and manufacture of Ram's and disk files. Device and system characteristics 
reliability. Prerequisite: EE 122. (Spring, odd years) (Della Torre) 
Electrodynamics (3) 

Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation, Minkowski 
formulation. Maxwell's equations in the context of special relativity, electro- 
magnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formu- 
lations, radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum electro- 
dynamics. Prerequisite: EE 207 (Spring 1988 and every third year 
thereafter) (Braun) 
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233 Microwaves and Components (3 ag ted 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems, matching Jer, 
niques, scattering parameters, transfer parameters, directional € 
cavity resonators, Faraday rotation, ferrite isolators and circulators. Pre f 
uisite: EE 207 (Fall—evening) (Kahn) 
| 234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) array 
Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipol ip 


fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by spheres. Propaga"" ls. 
electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielectric crys 5 
| space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in inhomogen® B 
media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange’s variation of parameters, " 
| solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propagation in stochasi ig 
| dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 207 (Spring, even years—eve 
(Lang) 
235 Antennas (3) 


| : : . „eg, pola 
General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, P^. 


‘ $, 
| ization, the far-field approximations, radiation from current distributio 
| field equivalence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, 8P* gÜ | 
| antennas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and application "A 
| specific antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207 (Spring 
years—evening) (Kahn) 
236 Plasma Dynamics (3) jized 
Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Genera ni 
m Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and —— 
E | hydrodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical dem 
g turbulence, generalized von Kármán-Howarth equation, Boltzmann a 
M | port equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: EE 207. 
(Fall 1986 and every third year thereafter) (Braun) 
2 237 Waves in Random Media (3) esin 


A tic wav 
Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic : ibu 
random media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly distr 


d fog 
particles, turbulence. Applications to propagation through rain 8n nel 


chan! 


Laser beam scintillations, remote sensing, and communications visit? 
quis 


modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carlo techniques. Prere 
EE 204, 207 (Fall, even years—evening) (Lang) 
238 Remote Sensing (3) 

Description and analysis of active and passive remote-sensing 
including scatterometers, real-aperture imaging, and synthetic-aPe 
radars. Sensing of surface, subsurface, and atmospheric parameter 
microwave, infrared, and optical frequencies. Analysis of radiometri¢ ofile 
niques using radiative transport theory, inverse scattering methods, p | 
inversion. Prerequisite: EE 207 (Spring, odd years—evening) (Lang | 


system 
Y ture 
at 


239 Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics (3) aling 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic problems de 
with scattering by complex shapes, antenna design, transmission t ge 
anisotropic and dispersive media, electrodynamic interactions with € * prid 
particles. Convergence experiments dealing with moment methods, ring 
GTD, variational computations. Prerequisite: EE 207, CSci 100. (Sp 
even years—evening) (Kahn) 

241 Information Theory (3) 

Measure of information, noiseless coding. Communication channels, 

capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem. Bounds on the performan sel 

communications systems. The Gaussian and binary symmetric &™ y 

Feedback communications systems. Rate-distortion theory. Prerequ^ 

EE 204 Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 

Coding Theory (3) W-— 

The PCM communication system, mathematics of coding; groups, ring" et” 

fields. Linear codes: parity and generator matrices syndrome error v 


chant 
ap 0 


wo 
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tion and deletion capability, minimum distance. Performance bounds of 
linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial algebras and Galois 
fields, shift-register implementation. Cyclic codes: implementation and 
performance. BCH codes: encoding, decoding, minimum distance, the BCH 
decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolutional codes, sequential 
and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes. Prerequisite: EE 204 
o,a Wpring—evening) (Pickholtz) 
243 Communication Theory I (3) 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaussian 
noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and noncoher- 
ent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogonal, and coded 
Systems; bounds on the performance of communications in Gaussian noise; 
comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: EE 204 or equivalent 
d (Fall—day and evening; Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) 
244 Communication T heory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing at the 
receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and simplex coded commu- 
nication. Convolutional codes; bounds on performance decoding by sequen- 
tial (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algorithms. Fading and 
dispersive channels, diversity techniques and their performance. Topics from 
analog communications. Prerequisite: EE 243. (Spring—day and evening) 
(Pickholtz) 
45 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima- 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signal 
parameters and continuous waveforms, Wiener and Kalman filters, applica- 
tions to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequisite 
E E 41, 244, or equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 
246 Digital Communications (3) 
Analysis and design of digital communications systems for voice, video, and 
data. Digital coding of waveforms: uniform and nonuniform quantization, 
pulse-code modulation, digital multiplexers, and digital system hierarchy 
Model and performance characterization of digital communications systems, 
baseband signaling technique, efficient modulation techniques for band-limited 
channels, baseband shaping and Nyquist criteria, intersymbol interference 
(ISI) and eye diagrams, partial response signaling, application of Viterbi 
algorithm to data transmission, system performance in presence of ISI and 
additive white Gaussian noise, optimization of two-dimensional signal constel- 
lations. Baseband representation of band-pass signals; BPSK, DPSK, QPSK, 
QPSK, and MSK: power spectrum and performance; concept of multi-A 
modulations; practical considerations in design of modems. Digital switching 
and integrated services digital networks. Prerequisite: EE 243, 244. (Fall- 
9,, evening) (Pickholtz) 
247 Communications Systems 
Analysis and design of digital communications systems. Generation of 
coherent references: phase-locked loops, linear and nonlinear model of PLL 
in the presence of additive noise, optimum design of PLL. Synchronization of 
digital communications systems: maximum-likelihood parameter estimation 
and application in carrier-phase and symbol-timing recovery, performance 
degradation due to imperfect phase and bit timing, frame synchronization 
techniques and application to PCM and TDMA systems, synchronization of 
Switched digital communications networ Spread-spectrum signals for 
digital communications, digital switching and integrated services digital 
networks, selected topics in design of digital communications networks, case 
Studies. Prerequisite: EE 243, 244; or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 
(Pickholtz) 
8 Computer Communication Networks I (3) 
Introduction to data networks, common carriers, specialized carriers, and 
value-added networks. Operations, facilities, services, and tariffs. Data 
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cations processors. Coding for baseband transmission and error cc ols 
d proto 


transmission via satellites. Local area networks. Interfaces an 
Should be taken in sequence with EE 249 (Fall) (Helgert) 
Computer Communication Networks II (3) 

Design and analysis of computer communication networks. son Bn 
packet switching. Traffic theory for data. Queuing models. Buffer dene i 
statistical multiplexing. Delay and cost minimization, topological cce 
algorithms. Network routing and flow control. Analysis of multiple: 
algorithms. Should be taken in sequence with EE 248 Prerequ" 
EE 204 (Spring) (Helgert) 

Telecommunications Security Systems (3) z yonli 
Mathematical theory of cryptography. Speech and data scrambling. plic 
ear transformations. Block and stream ciphers. DES algorithm an menh 
key cryptography. Applications to data communications. Key manag y, 
digital signatures, and authentication. Data communication security gee uU 
OSI security architecture. Transaction-oriented security. Secure voice CF 0 
nications. Companion course to CSci 229. Prerequisite: EE 204. (prin | 
years—evening) (Pickholtz) | 
Switched Telecommunication Networks (3) e 
Switching technology: step-by-step, common control, stored program» ver 
tronic switching systems. Traffic models. Engineering of multiple isi? 
systems; analysis of multistage connecting networks. Digital time y of 


Circuit and 


- t exit) 
and store and forward switches. Analytical bounds on the comp ches 
switched networks. Hybrid circuit-message switching. Large-scale pu 


` , igsio 
PEABX, and distributed switched networks. Prerequisite: permis? 


course director (Spring, even years) (Pickholtz) 

Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) hnique 
Signal representations, sampling and quantization, transform tec ursi? 
Recursive estimation, linear predictive filtering, recursive and nonrec uiv? 
digital filter design. Computer-aided design. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or ed 

lent (Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) | 
Radar Systems (3) „tion and 
The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars; dete wr 


: gig 
n x er; 98. 
estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection in clutt i 


design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; SYP nt 
aperture techniques; digital and optical processing and computer D 
Applications. Prerequisite: EE 206, 243 (Spring—evening) (Helge 
Optical Processing (3) E optic? 
Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysis, rie 
memories and systems, holography and holographic techniques, prope 
and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: EE 201. 
(Fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 


Secure Communications (3) „oguen? 
Spread-spectrum techniques, time and frequency hopping, direct pris! pul! 
encoding. Link jamming models and jamming effectiveness. Adapt" ow 
steering arrays, nulling algorithms, effects of intelligent jammer 
probability of intercept. Prerequisite: EE 243 (Fall, even years) 
(Pickholtz) 

Radio Communications Systems I (3) atrial 
Analysis and design of microwave communications systems for terre roct 


satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. Propagation path, 
and channel characterization including refraction, reflection, MU ies 

scattering, and absorption. Effects of Earth curvature and charact 
overland and over-water propagation. Antenna considerations 
gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequency a 
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division multiplexing and modulation techniques. Effects of noise, interfer- 
ence, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: EE 206, 244 
(Fall—evening) (Lang) 

Radio Communications Systems II (3) 

Morphology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionospherically reflected radio 
Waves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechanisms, linear antenna 
Structures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation techniques, non-Gaussian 
channel performance, diversity, fading channel error control, typical VLF, 
LF, and HF ystem design. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening) (Lang) 

Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) 

Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance, reactance 
theories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of machines, 
Characteristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements 
Steady-state and dynamic performance of alternati urrent machines 
Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course director (Fall 
evening) (Harrington) 

Power Electronics (3) 

Dynami requirements of industrial drives. Detailed analysis of inverter 
circuits. Frequency control of inverter drives and cycloconverters. Computer 
modeling of rectifier and inverter circuits. Feedback control loops and their 
effect on stability. Prerequisite: EE 177 or permission of course director 
Spring—evening) (Harrington) 

Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power Systems (3) 

General requirements and guidelines. Factors affecting power-line distur- 
bances. Characteristics and settings of system protection. Disturbance effects 
on computer power supplies. Grounding and noise control. Evaluation of 
reliability of power systems. Reliability evaluation from an economic view- 
Point. Cost of power outages. Reliability of specific equipment. Practical 
application problems. Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course 
director. (Spring—evening) (Harrington) 

Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Theory and practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells, 
thermionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid-state 
energy bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations 
Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, and permission of course director Fall 
evening) (Harrington) 

Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines (3) 

Theory of traveling wave phenomena in electrical power transmission lines 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long lines 
for various terminations. Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source 
Side inductance and multiple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line 
faults. Methods and effectiveness of protection. Analysis of transient corona 
and its effect on wave shape. Methods of automatic calculation of over- 
voltages in complex systems and insulation level requirements. Prerequisite: 
EE 202, 206, or permission of course director. (Fall, odd years—evening) 
(Harrington) 

Electrical Power Transmission I (3) 

EHV AC power transmission. Overhead line and underground cable trans- 
mission systems. Symmetrical components; short-circuit studies; load flow, 
transient stability, and sustained fault analysis; multimachine sy 
machine and system modeling. Prerequisite: EE 178, 261, 26 

even years—evening) (Harrington) 

Electrical Power Transmission II (3) 

Practical studies using a computer in the following areas: load-flow analysis 
Short-circuit analysis, transient stability, design of power system network: 
insulation coordination. Prerequisite: EE Fall, even years— 
evening) (Harrington) 
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Electrical Power Distribution (3 
Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage levels. onie 
and low-voltage switchgear requirements. Protective relaying, a 178, 
filtering, power-factor correction, grounding systems Prerequisite: E 
202, and permission of course director (Spring, odd years 
(Harrington) 

Issues in Electrical Power Generation and Transmission (3) 
Assessment of various energy systems. Interfacing of differen 1 
energy systems Dispersed generation; concepts of conversion and col me Y 
tion. Pollution control. Biological effects of high electric and p 
fields. Prerequisite: EE 264, 265, 267, and permission of course di 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Harrington) 

Linear Multivariable Control Theory (3) lin the 
Control of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Topics usefu tiv” 
control of multivariable systems, including the algebraic theory of MU atro 
iable feedback; static and dynamic decoupling; invertibility; moda h feed: 
integrity; and computer-aided frequency-domain techniques, Such desig? 
back design, using inverse Nyquist arrays and characteristic 10%” 
Prerequisite: EE 172, 202, or equivalent (Spring, even years) (Ca 
Computer Control Systems (3) vie 
Analysis of automatic control systems in which the control procedure jing 
on-line digital computation. Topics include single- and multirate sgt 
2-transforms, responses of discrete systems, stability criteria, an eg 
control design. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 202. 
(Carroll) 

System Optimization (3) 

Parameter optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima. ji 
tion problems for dynamic systems, calculus of variations, the ye wit? 
principle and the Hamilton—Jacobi equation. Optimization problem? rob 
constraints, optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optim? I!) 
lems. Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent (Spring—evening) (Carr? 
Nonlinear Systems (3) ima 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to appro’ igbo 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bo : 
asymptotical method, and Tsypkin locus. Forced oscillations—jUmPy p 
nance. Stability analysis—Liapunov criterion. Luré problem 8n 
method. Prerequisite: EE 203 (Spring, odd years—evening) (Ca 
System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems (3) ged 
Identification is the process of mathematically modeling a syste™ trt 
measurement data that may be limited or uncertain. Adaptive contro d 
means whereby a system that is poorly modeled is adequately Mr the 
Various approaches to each of these problems are discussed, inclu?! ad?" 


t types : 
gent 


least-squares approach of identification and the stability approac" rrol) 
tive control. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204 (Spring, even years) (Ca 
Satellite Communications Systems (3) yip* 


: vs u 
Theory and applications of satellite communications. Modulation and p% ent 
" a 5" ar 
access techniques. Link design. Satellite transponders and antenna = ica 
Ground stations. Random-access techniques and satellite packet com 


tions. Prerequisite: EE 244 (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) , 
Spacecraft Systems Design (3) atio? Ü 
Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrument aub" 
spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and reentry problems; bioast vea 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring, even - 
evening) (Heller) 

Stochastic Control Systems (3) gre 


st! 


Introduction to random process in control systems. Properties of 
process, systems of covariance equivalence and of deterministic 
chastic control equivalence; dynamic programming for Markov 


an 
proce 
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principle of optimality; linear systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filtering, 
smoothing, and predicting. The separation theorem and applications con 
cepts of adaptive estimations. Prerequisite: EE 204, 273 (Fall, odd years) 


(Lee) 

Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: 

Physiology and Anatomy (3) 

The physiology of the human body from a systems viewpoint; concepts of 

cellular structure and function integrated into the tissue and organs and 

related to the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body 

Systems, such as the interaction of the nervous system with the musculo- 

skeletal system or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions 

with the cardiovascular sys (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 

Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: 

Physiology and Anatomy (3) 

Further elaboration of physiological systems, such as the endocrine system, 

renal physiology, gastrointestinal physiology; integration of the sep 

Systems to present the functioning of the body as an overall 

Prerequisite: EE 280 (Spring—evening) (Eisenberg) 

Medical Measurements I (3) 

Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic mea- 

surements on biological specimens, current problems in medical metrology, 
ssing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course 

director. (Fall rening) (Eisenberg) 

Medical Measurements II (3) 

Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 

niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. 

Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course director. (Spring) 

(Eisenberg) 

Evoked Potentials I 

Physiological significance of the sensory-evoked potentials, stimulation 

variables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and instrumenta- 

tion, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, applica- 

tions of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 280, 

281, 282, 283; or permission of course director (Fall—evening) 

(Eisenberg) 

Rehabilitation Engineering (3) 

Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the 

treatment of handicapped individuals. Application of engineering theory and 

techniques to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals. Major problem 

areas and general solutions, solutions to some specific problems. Prereq- 

uisite: EE 289. (Spring, odd years) (Eisenberg) 

Clinical Engineering (3) 

Overview of clinical medicine with emphasis on those areas most affected by 

engineering and technology. Prerequisite: EE 280, 281, 282, 283. 

(Fall, even years) (Eisenberg) 

Special Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3) 

Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall and Spring) 

Research (arr.) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be re- 

peated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 

tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3) 

Asymptotic methods for Maxwell’s equations, geometric optics, WKB approx- 

imation for stratified media, uniform expansion near a caustic and shadow 
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335 


346 


347 


349 


364 


vans 
boundary. Perturbation techniques for tenuous medium Rayleigh", 
approximation, smoothing, and multivariable methods for stochastic Ps 
lems. Prerequisite: EE 204, 207 (Spring 1988 and every thire > 
thereafter) (Lang) 

Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design (3) : 
Selections from the following. Analytical treatment of wavegu! xim* 
tions and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, static appr ides 
tion, and other techniques. Small apertures (obstacles) in wave’ Grol? 
Variational methods for evaluation of equivalent circuit parameters. 
theoretic methods for symmetrical junctions. Prerequisite: EE 233. 
(Fall, every third year) (Kahn 


de pifurc? 


Principles of Microelectronics (3 tandis 
> Ts 

Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for under row? 

microelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crys june 


epitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidatiey ered 
tion formation, masking, and properties of thin films and materia? 
uisite: EE 222 or equivalent (Fall, odd years—evening) (Heller/ 
Electrophysics Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify! 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 
High-Resolution Antenna Array Processing Techniques (3) tion by 
Review of electromagnetic-wave propagation; radiation and recep nois 
array antennas; antenna arrays as multiport receivers; signal am 


> : -0 
models for radar detection and wave-front reconstruction. Angle aver 
ng- lti 


g 
samih” 
ng exar 


ofa 


estimation using the maximum entropy, autoregressive movi 
techniques, and singular-value decomposition. Application to ré 
path problems, low-elevation tracking radar, and angle-of-arriv 4) 
tion. Prerequisite: EE 204, 207 (Fall, even years) (WasylkiwskY) 
Advanced Detection Theory (3) 

Review of general estimation equations. Linear estimation, 


al e 


m 
Weiner A 
dulatioD © 


tems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum ang 

rate-distortion theory. Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, de forma™ 
i i g er 

parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and pe 


, pr? 
: stationary 
calculations for diversity systems, multiple-pulse radars, statio enié 


cesses, and threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245 (Spring— 
(Pickholtz) 

Telecommunications Protocols (3) . 0p 
Layered protocol models for computer communications networks. gari 
systems interconnection reference model. CCITT and ISO protocol pace ane 
in support of OSI. Proprietary communications architectures. ~ digi 
DNA. Protocols for local area networks and integrated services 
networks. Prerequisite: EE 248. (Fall, even years) (Helgert) 
Telecommunications Software Engineering (3) gat 


Formal description techniques for protocol specification. Graphic Decr ion 
representations of finite-state protocol models. Specification and peg im ? 
Language (SDL) and CCITT High-Level Language (CHILL). Softwé twor 


mentations of computer communications protocol architectures i s, fil 
metho” ng 
intere 


A jin 


management and control programs, telecommunications access 
transfer programs, electronic mail systems, and document j 
architectures. Terminal emulations. Selected programs for OSI ane " ayiné 
network, transport, and session layers. Prerequisite: EE 248, 346. 

odd years) (Helgert) 


Communications Research (arr.) E. p? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying uc 

tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

Applications of Direct Energy Conversion (3) ject", 


atto? ]; a 


Electrostatic and magnetic conversion systems, conversion of he | cel 
ue 


ity, thermoelectric systems, conversion of light to electricity, f 
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batteries, magnetohydrodynamic systems, superconductive machines and 
systems. Prerequisite: EE 264 (Spring, even years) (Harrington) 
High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Electrical Apparatus (3) 

Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testing 
techniques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting-impulse volt- 
ages, switching-impulse voltages, and impulse currents for conducting tests 
on all types of apparatus. General applications and requirements regarding 
test objects and test procedures. Determination of the dielectric strength of 
electrical insulation materials at commercial power frequencies. The use of 
sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values; the geometry of the 
standard sphere gap, its connections and use. Procedures for wet tests, 
contamination testing, and an application guide for measuring devices 
(Spring, even years—evening) (Harrington) 

Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 


Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for material- 
Treatment of these systems with notion of 


and machine-based systems 
insactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of growth problems 
Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by means of case 
Studies; speed and cost of alternate computing procedures. Project-type 
problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prerequisite: CSci 278 or 
permission of course director (Fall, odd years—evening) (Bock) 


Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model 
making and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by 
models of lower dimension: reduction to simplified models, decentralized 
stems. Differential games, computation of saddle points, construction of an 
equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Fall, even years—evening) 
(Lee) 
Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 
Computer analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovascular, 
pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of various signals 
Obtained from these systems, preprocessing of real signals, algorithmic 
techniques applicable to the analysis of these signals. Students are provided 
with real data and develop computer software for determining pertinent 
medical parameters as established by physicians. Prerequisite: EE 280, 281, 
282, 283. (Fall, even years—evening) (Loew) 
Physiological Controls and Systems (3) 
Some applications of control and systems theory in the medical and biological 
fields. Application of general control and systems theory as applied to 
physiological systems. Specific applications of control and systems theory to 
the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, and musculo- 
Skeletal em. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent, 280, 281, 2, 
283. (Spring, even ye evening) (Loew) 
Medical Imaging (3) 
Principles of medical imaging by projection radiography, fluoroscopy, tomog- 
raphy, ultrasound, and nuclear sources. Characterization of source and 
object; recorder resolution and noise; analysis of scatter, energy considera- 
tions; attenuation; computerized tomograp Mathematics, algorithms, and 
implementation. Ultrasonic imaging in A-, B-, and M-modes; tissue charac- 
teristics; imaging using arrays. Nuclear imaging with gamma-ray cameras, 
ger camera, positron-emission tomograp Prerequisite: EE 201 or 
equivalent, 280, 282, 283 (Fall, odd years—evening) (Loew) 
Evoked Potentials II (3) 
Continuation of EE 285. Advanced lecture, discussion, and laboratory. 
Current topics in sensory-evoked potentials research, with emphasis on 
clinical applications. Planning and conducting of an advanced (clinical or 
research) project chosen to take maximum advantage of the studen 
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a analy’ 
technical background in instrumentation, computers, and data an d 


Prerequisite: EE 285 and permission of course director (Spring 
years—evening) (Eisenberg) 

386 Bioelectromagnetics (3) etic 
Electrical properties of biological tissues. Mechanisms for electromag in 


interactions with biological systems. Energy absorption and heat P d radi? 

Non-ionizing radiation dosimetry and quantification of microwave an tro 

frequency hazards. Temperature measurement in the presence of à "rmi 

electromagnetic field. Physical aspects of diathermy and hypert p 7 

Other therapeutic and diagnostic applications of electromagnetic êy odd 
Prerequisite: EE 31, 32, 280, 281; or permission of instructor. Fa’, 
years—evening) (Eisenberg) 

387 Bioelectric Phenomena (3) ther 
Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. Membran 
modynamics, membrane electrical potentials and subthreshold mem " 
effects, membrane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena in biology an jd 
cine. Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve propagation. Electrical m0^^ yj 
the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects in biological systems. 
site: EE 206, 280, 282, 283 (Spring, even years—evening) (Loew) 


389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 1 yay * 
Limited to students working on the Doctor of Science dissertation. ~~ 
repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

390 Colloquium (0) ute! 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and const) 
science. Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and Spring) ‘ 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) s 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 

450 Telecommunications System Concepts (3) TV and 
Essential elements of an electrical communications system: speech, ' god 
data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequency ies 


pulse-code modulation and comparative performance Multiplexing 8 weh 
communications quality standards and objectives. Signal power, noise} voice 
distortion, and channel capacity. Probability; traffic theory; reliability: iy, 
TV, and data transmission. Telecommunications, microwave-radlor mi 
and satellite-communications system. May not be applied toward a |" } 
degree in the School of Engineering and Applied Science (As arr? 
(Pickholtz) 
451 Survey of Telecommunications Systems (3) 
Design of a communication link for voice, TV, and data. à 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and ma) 
considerations. Overall design of microwave-radio system. Radio-wave Fg | 
agation. Satellite communications, factors affecting the choice of or ader 
orbital separation of satellites, satellite transponder. Major design C? "m 
ations and values of significant parameters for a typical satellite com ran 
cation link. Overall design of a cable communication system. Digita gti? 
mission and terminals. Wideband data transmission. Frequency alloc ing 
May not be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engine 
and Applied Science (As arranged) (Pickholtz) 


or de 


Computer Science Graduate Courses 

The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course descr 
is the director for that course. The course director is not necessarii 
instructor for any given semester. 


: tion 
] 
i the 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems (3) P) 
Introduction to programming digital computers in high-level and a co 
languages. Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-b89 
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puters. Techniques in machine control and memory addressing. Number 
systems and codes. Software engineering. Introduction to parsing, compiling, 
and meta-language. Stacks and recursion. CSci 201 is equivalent to CSci 147 
or 157, and 158. May not be taken for graduate credit by majors in computer 
Science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or equivalent (Pascal) and programming 
experience using assembly language (Fall and Spring—evening) (Bock) 
Microprocessors and Microcomputers 

Unified approach to the design of 8-, 16-, and 32-bit microprocessor-based 
systems. Microprocessor (CPU) and system architecture. PMS- and ISP-level 
description. Instruction formats and microprocessor programming. Micro- 
processor arithmetic. Operation and bus-timing diagrams. CPU and systems 
buses and signals. Hardware—software design equivalence. RTL description 
of a microprocessor, advanced architectural and systems concepts. Memory 
and I/O system design and interfacing techniques. Memory management 
techniques and structures. Bit-sliced microprocessors. Prerequisite: CSci 147 
and 154 or permission of course director (Fall and Spring) (Alexandridis) 
Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) 

Formal systems, fundamentals of graph theory, combinatorics and combina- 
torial algorithms, complexity theory, discrete probability, and the generation 
of random variables and sequences. Applications to the analysis of algo- 
rithms, simulation, and other problems in computer science. Prerequisite: 
CSci 161 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) (Berkovich) 
Advanced Data Structures (3) 

Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletion, lists 
of available space. The boundary tag method, the Deutsch-Schorr-Waite 
algorithm, the Knuth-Morris-Pratt algorithm. In-order, preorder, and post- 
order traversal of trees, alpha-beta pruning. Tarjans UNION and FIND. 


Depth-first and breadth-first search, Kruskal algorithm, topological sorting, 
shortest paths in a graph. Quick sort, heap sort, radix sorting, merge sorting, 
sorting of files. Binary search trees, including AVL trees, B-trees, and tries. 
Hashing and collision handling. Critical paths and PERT. Prerequisite: 
CSci 158, 159, 161. (Spring—evening) (Berkovich) 


Information Retrieval Systems (3) 

Information organization and retrieval of natural language data by digital 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical ana 3 of natural 
language used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems, including thesaurus 
look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and cataloging. Input 
preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures and operating 
systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159; or permission of 
course director. (Spring—evening) (Berkovich) 

Computing Algorithms (3) 

Design and analysis of five classes of algorithms: greedy dynamic program- 
ming, tree and graph traversals, backtracking, branch-and-bound. Applica- 
tions to problems such as sorting and searching, graph coloring, traveling 
salesperson, knapsack, and code generation. Lower bound theory. NP-hard 
and NP-complete problems. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159, 161. (Fall and 
Spring—evening) (Berkovich) 

Interactive Computer Graphics II (3) 

Raster display system architecture and display technologies. Clipping and 
Scan-conversion algorithms. Three-dimensional homogeneous coordinates 
and viewing. Visible-surface determination and shading models. Prerequi- 
Site: CSci 185, 217 or 258. (Spring—evening) (Sibert) 


Pattern Recognition (3) 

Applications of pattern recognition, vector spaces, estimation and s: 

Bayes estimation; density functions; stochastic approximation; dec 

in pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; bounds of risk, 
nearest-neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature extraction. 
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Sequential and nonparametric methods. Pattern recognition with a P 


knowledge. Introduction to syntactic methods. Computer application? an 
projects. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall—evening) (Loew) 
Machine Learning (3) "m 
Learning as an alternative to traditional, rule-based schemes for pin 
intelligence. Game theory: a formalism for specifying interactive prom. 
Deterministic and probabilistic simulation of games. Random number gue. 
ation and testing. Markovian and bounded-context systems. The alged? a 
process. Introduction to collective learning systems theory. Design; eim 
tion, and evaluation of collective learning automata. Case studies, read 
and projects. Prerequisite: CSci 174, 232; or permission of course direc 
(Fall—evening) (Bock) 

Design of User-Computer Dialogues (3) 

Design of dialogues for interactive terminal systems, including graph 
systems. Psychological, physiological, linguistic, and perceptual 18 fac nd 
Advantages and disadvantages of various interaction techniques, comma? 


suide 
language syntaxes, and data presentations. Design methodology v 156. 
lines. Case studies, research readings, and projects. Prerequisite: F ley) | 
! ole) 


159; or permission of course director (Spring—day or evening) ! 
Artificial Intelligence (3) 

Survey of topics. Analogies and simple concepts. Symbol manip 
programming in LISP. Networks and simple learning. Scene an 
analysis. Programming the BLOCKS world. Depth-first and bread 
searching, hill climbing, network searching, min-max and € alpha- " and 
pruning. Problem-solving systems. Prerequisite: CSci 174, 232 (Fa 
Spring—evening) (Garcia) 

Robotics (3) 

Industrial automation. Manipulator and sensor technology. Fee 
and aue servos Multiple — of freedom and coordinate ^ 


ulation and | 
d sentent | 
th-first 
4 


dback looP* 


sys ste! 
opo it 


continuous pé ith control: Robot control: comms "m rinse navi 
mapping, optical and acoustic ranging and pattern recognition, co pilit 
avoidance algorithms, positioning accuracy, resolution, and repeata €: 
Distribution of intelligence. Adaptive hierarchical control. Class pro 
using the Mobile Robot in the Interactive Systems Lab. Prerequi? 
CSci 174 or permission of course director (Spring—evening) (Bock 
Management Information Systems and 

Database Management (3) 

Concepts in management ue mation systems. Commercial program, ing 
features of COBOL and PL/1. Inverted files and query systems. dire 
report generation, updating, me updating load. Trade-off betwee? e | 
access and indexed-sequential access. Maintaining large programming 

tems that lead to the need for database management systems; construction ns 
database management systems. Survey of some existing database sys nd 
Relational database concepts and future developments. ( oncepU ing 
logical design of a data base. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159 (Fall—eve 
(Rotenstreich) 

Computer Security Systems (3) 
Techniques for security of data and programs in computer systems. trols 
tion methods, logging, authorization, encryption, statistical inference rad 
Effects of operating systems and machine architecture on security. Cost and 
offs among various countermeasures. Information flow models. Automate on 
manual risk-analysis systems. Related nontechnical measures. Comp 
course to EE 250. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159; or equivalent. 
evening) (Hoffman) 

Information Policy (3) f 
Topics of current interest in information policy, including privacy, fr ans 
information, antitrust and other business implications of policies 


mm 
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border data flow, information as a weapon, cryptographic poli inter- 
national aspects of information law and policy, technology transfer, elec- 
tronic funds transfer, electronic mail, criminal justice information systems, 
and cross-cultural implications and the lower classes. May not be taken for 
graduate credit by majors in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 100 or 
equivalent (Spring, even years) (Hoffman) 
Sequential Machines (3) 
Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, state identification, 
information losslessness, state minimization in incompletely specified tables, 
partition theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronous machine design, 
structural simplicity, and design with ROMs and PLAs (planar logic arr 
Prerequisite: CSci 153, 161 (Fall, even years—evening) (Friedman) 
Automata and Formal Languages (3) 
Regular expressions including equality and transformations between 
sequential machines and regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive 
functions, predicate calculus, and computability. Complexity of algorithms 
Formal language theory, including grammatical construction, recognizers, 
relationships between machines and grammars. Nondeterministic automata 
Prerequisite: CSci 153, 158, 1 161 (Fall and Spring—evening) 
(Feldman) 
Computing Systems I (3) 
Organization of large computing systems. Design of high-speed integer 
decimal and floating-point arithmetic units. Pipelined instruction and execu- 
tion units. Array and vector processors, multiprocessors and overlap. Look- 
ahead and parallelism in control processors. Trends in processor design. 
Prerequisite: CSci 147, 154 (Fall and Spring) (Meltzer) 
Computing Systems II (3) 
Organization of large computing systems. Memory hierarchy. Analysis and 
design of cache memory, main memory technology. Anal f interleaved 
memory. Secondary storage devices. Analysis of data movement from second- 
ary storage. Virtual memory systems. Input/output subsystems and chan- 
nels. Analysis of I/O overlap. Introduction to computer networking. High- 
bility architectures. Prerequisite: CSci 147, 154. (Spring) (Meltzer) 
Comparative Computer Systems (3) 
Structures of computers and a general language for system description. 
History of different computer structures. Development of the operating 
system. Special purpose processors. Multiprocessors and large computing 
systems. Computer networks and time-shared systems. Comparison of com- 
puter families. Characteristics and philosophies of computer design of the 
major manufacturers. Introduction to performance evaluation and measure- 
ment. Effects of software and technology on computer structures. Prerequi- 
site: CSci 237 (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 
Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) 
Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming as applied to 
the implementation of control systems for sequential machines. Micro- 
programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, includin 
specific applications of these to the design of current computer systems and 
their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 147, 237 
(Spring, even years—evening) (Friedman) 
Fault-Tolerant Systems and Design Automation ( 
Fault-test generation for combination and sequential circuits, digital simula- 
tion as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault-tolerant systems 
Physical packaging of digital circuits; design of circuit boards, including 
nd interconnection of elements. Prerequisite: 


partitioning, placement, 
CSci 153 (Fall, odd years—evening) (Friedman) 

Data Communications (3) 

Principles and practice of modern data communications. Modes for data 
transmission; terminals, modems, multiplexers, concentrators. Line control 
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procedures. Protocols for buffer management, message reassembly, ‘on 
control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriented systems, data-collec" 
loops, multidrop lines. Switched data systems; circuit and packet switchin : 
Error control, cryptosecurity. Hardware and software interfacing. Prered 
uisite: CSci 147 or 157, 154, 158, 159; or permission of course director. 
(Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 
45 Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) uel 
Fundamentals of performance evaluation of digital computer systems. qu " 
ing models of computer systems and applications of queuing d 


bo 


computer modeling. Bounds on system performance. Mean-value anal} n 
computer systems. Modeling specific subsystems, such as memory, disks? 
processors. Use of queuing models for analysis of existing and prop? is 
systems and for capacity planning. Limitations of queuing models. 
of transaction processors, terminal-oriented systems, and batch proc 
Prerequisite: CSci 237. (Fall—evening) (Meltzer) 
246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3) 

Methods of performance evaluation: measurement techniques and ding 
instrumentation and simulation methods; analytical techniques, inclu 


1 i : “fatal an i 
analysis of CPU-I/O overlap. Work-load characterization, artificia is 
g us 
nce 


tools: 


synthetic work loads. Performance comparisons, capacity plannin 
modeling. Evaluation of program performance Improvement of performa 
through use of timing methods and data placement based on analys 
| memory hierarchy. Prerequisite: CSci 245 (Spring—evening) (Melt 
247 Languages for Systems Programming (3) ply: 
| | Use of a macroassembler in structured programming. Conditional assem r 
Design and programming of an assembler, macrogenerator, an loa 
| Prerequisite: CSci 147, 159. (Spring—evening) (Maurer) 
255 Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) ) and 
Basic tools of analysis of algorithms. Space and time measures, Moos 
O(f(n), computer time versus programmer time. Divide-and-conque! and 
tracking, branch-and-bound. Lower bounds on computations. NP-ha run 
NP-complete problems. Correctness, partial correctness, termination, an 
time errors. The inductive assertion method, verification condition? lm | 
their generation and proof. Applications to algebraic and assembly 


guages. Prerequisite: CSci 161, 258. (Fall—evening) (Maurer) 

256 Design of Translators (3) ompi 
Introduction to programming language implementation. Overview of ooma 
ers, interpreters, and assemblers. Lexical analysis. Introduction to cama 
parsing techniques. Symbol tables and static semantic analysis. Coda or 


ation and run-time environments. Writing a recursive-descent comp! ing 
simple block-structured language. Prerequisite: CSci 232, 258. (Sp 
evening) 


258 Advanced Programming Languages (3) 1 and 
Issues in modern programming languages. Data abstraction. Classic? an 
experimental control structures. Exception handling. Portability and 8^ ill 
dardization of programming languages. Student programming projects ula 
compare alternative models as embodied in languages such as Ada, M " and 
2, LISP, Snobol4, C, and APL. Prerequisite: CSci 158, 159, 161. (Fa : 
| Spring—evening) (Feldman) ; 
267 Operating Systems I (3) ed 


" amm 
Introduction to the operating system for batch-oriented, multiprogra™ ys- 


computer systems. Software components that constitute the operating ing 
tem. Facilities of the macroassembler utilizing the operating system, gE the 
and linking routines, initializing programs and tasks, dispatching 8D* 
interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed and variable P of 
tions, device and storage management. Input output control an A z 
access methods. Performance evaluation. Prerequisite: CSci 215 or 444: 
(Fall—evening) (Rotenstreich) 


ze 
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Operating Systems II (3 

Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor com- 
puter systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; dead- 
locks, processor utilization, and I/O management. System availability and 
fail-safe mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating systems and 
subsystems, transaction-processing subsystems, memory management in a 
paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance of the operating 
system. Computer network software and introduction to the computer as a 
utility. Introduction to security and large database management. Prerequi- 
site: CSci 267 (Spring—evening) (Rotenstreich) 

Soft e Engineering (3) 

The life-cycle model. Requirements and specifications. Design models, struc- 
tured and object-oriented design. Program development, PDL’s tools, config- 
uration control. Program, unit, and integration testing. Program verifica- 
tion. Other development models. Development metrics. Computer-aided 
software engineering (CASE). Prerequisite: CSci 217, 258. (Spring— 
evening) (Rotenstreich) 

Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) 

Numerical solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebraic eigen- 
value problem. Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions of nonlinear simulta- 
neous equations. Multidimensional search algorithms. Interpolation and 
extrapolation. Prerequisite: CSci 155. (Fall) (Della Torre) 

Numerical Solution of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 

Classical treatment of numerical solutions of problems in one dimension, 
with emph on the application of the calculus of finite differences in the 
derivation of the various methods. Error analysis and the propagation of 
errors; Lagrangian interpolation; interpolation in tables and the calculus of 
finite differences; numerical quadrature; zeros of functions and zeros of 
polynomials; solution of ordinary differential equations by finite difference, 
predictor-corrector, and Runge-Kutta methods; boundary-value and eigen- 
value problems of ordinary differential equations. Prerequisite: advanced 
calculus. (Spring, even years) (Della Torre) 

Numerical Solutions to Field, Wave, and Diffusion Problems (3) 

Finite difference, finite element, and boundary element methods. Eigen- 
function solutions. Boundary approximation. Graphical presentation of re- 
sults. Convergence acceleration techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 281. 
(Spring, odd years) (Della Torre) 

Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) 

Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinear 
techniques, gradient search methods; parameter estimation with discrete 
data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation and curve fitting by spline 
functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite: CSci 281. (Fall- 
evening, at NASA-Langley Research Center; Fall, odd years—evening, on 
campus) (Meltzer) 

Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) 

Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall and Spring) 
Research (arr.) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be re- 
peated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 


Interactive Computer Graphics III (3) 
Parametric cubic curves and bicubic surfaces. Color models. Stochastic 


modeling. Multiple-processor display system architectures. Window manag- 
ers and user interface management systems. Current topics. Prerequisite: 
CSci 217, 219, 237 (Fall, odd years—evening) (Foley) 

Advanced Machine Learning (3) 

A universal model for the structure and function of collective learning 
systems. Design, application, and performance evaluation of collective learn- 
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324 


356 


358 


‘orward and 
ing automata. Efficient data structures for transition spaces. For og 
backward contexts. Stationary/nonstationary and progressive/nonPr S or. 


sive policies. Environment, compensation, update, and selection policy 
natives. Metrics for performance evaluation of collective learning auto : 
Self-organizing, hierarchical networks of learning cells. Genetic and yin 
tionary models for reproduction and expiration of automata. Prerequi* 
CSci 221, 224 (Spring—evening) (Bock) 

Natural Language Understanding (3) 

Survey of the state of the art of natural language parsing and $ 
understanding by computer systems. Review of formal, context-fr 
transformational grammars and parsing. Augmented transition ne 


mata 
olu 


nd semanti 
ee, al 
twor $ 


problems of complexity, semantics, and context. Deterministic parsing 
Marcus nontracking systems and ungrammatical input. Semantic par afl 
semantic nets and scripts. Prerequisite: CSci 224, 232 (Spring- Bi 
(Bock) 

Knowledge-Based Systems (3) . 1 intelli" 
The design, structure, and application of expert systems in artificial In" : 
gence. Knowledge representation, data bases, inference engines, ru dil 


and user interfaces. Specific tools used to build expert systems, IC c 
semantic networks, frame systems, and deduction-inferencing mechani? jt 
Applications of expert systems, including consultation, CAI support, a se 
analysis, intelligent front ends, and planning systems. Examination 9 cut 
studies, including EMYCIN, SACON, PROSPECTOR, TERESIA5 4 
DON, and SOPHIE. Prerequisite: CSci 224. (Fall) (Bock) 

Advanced Topics in Information Systems (3) E" 
Special topics, such as architecture of information systems, organizati@ 
large dynamic files, multidimensional search, user interfaces, and data sys 
machines. Students are encouraged to present reports in information 215, 
tems research. Prerequisite: CSci 159 and one course chosen from c ing) 
216, or 226; or permission of course director. (Fall, odd years—ever 
(Berkovich) 

VLSI Systems Organization and Applications (3) + putt” 
Impact of VLSI on the philosophy of computer systems design. Comp ta 
tional models for concurrent processing. Concept of cellular automaton- jons 
flow. Processor arrays. Associative processing. Computer communicat $ 
Redundancy and reliability. Fault tolerance. Parallel algorithms and orf. 1 
zation of highly concurrent computations for large-scale problems. SP ral 
ized applications of VLSI systems. Prerequisite: CSci 237, EE 214. 

even years) (Berkovich) 

Seminar in Programming Design and Implementation (3) age 
Topics may include the following. Approaches to programming lane 
design. Models and methodologies. Top-down and bottom-up parsing jal 
niques. Code optimization techniques. Compilation techniques for $ 
language features, such as parallel processing, coroutines, abstract am 
types, and nonprocedural languages. Incremental compilers and prog 
ming environments. Portability issues, translator writing systems. Pre 
sites: CSci 256, 258. (Fall—evening, alternate odd years) 
Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Languages (3) 

Models as embodied in current and experimental programming lang iad 
for the support of concurrency and parallelism. Recent work by Ic v 
Dijkstra, Hoare, Brinch-Hansen, Liskov, and others. Tasks and rendez 
semaphores, synchronization, monitors, and message passing. Language nt 
port for distributed processing. Languages considered include Ada, Conc" nce 
Pascal, Modula-2, and CSP. Student projects incorporate hands-on expe arch 
where feasible; emphasis on comparison of alternative strategies. 
paper required. Prerequisite: CSci 258 or permission of instructor. 
even years) (Feldman) 


(Springs 
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391 


399 


Computer 


Colloquium (0) 

Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and computer 
science. Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and Spring) (Lang) 
Computer Science Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 

(Fall and Spring) 


- 
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Professors S. Rothman, H.M. Steiner, R.C. Waters (Chair), H.B. Sewell, EL 
Murphree, Jr., B.G. Silverman 
| Wn Adjunct Professor J. Costantino RL 
| Professorial Lecturers J.B. DuPeza, C.W. Fotis, G.T. Malley, E.S. Hoe, R, 
| Bangert, L.H. Blakey, W.A. Goetz, G.M. Hollander, J.R. Margulies, 21 
| Romano, A.N. Kontaratos, G.L. Pauler, W.L. Williams, R.R. Nunam@ 
| R.R. Blanchard, S.F. Pauls, R.W. Swezey 
| Associate Professor J.F. Dinwiddie 
M Adjunct Associate Professors G.R. Brier, J.P. Wenzelberger det, 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.D. Rosenberg, V.R. Hayles, R.E. Snye 
I.S. Raju, H.S. Kimmel, J.L. Pokorney, H.J. Peake, R.W. Doyon, J.F. Patri» 
L.M. Farrell, D.S. Friedman, C.C. Myers, Jr., D.R. Skeen, J.P. Deason, d 
| Reynolds, F. Allario, H.P. Henderson, J.C. Mathews III, P.E. Heartqu^ 
| L.E. Putnam, M.P. Clark, C. Alvord, D.A. Wellman Pay 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.D. Liveris, R.B. Davis, M.R. Habib, ^ | 
Moghadam, R.D. Hofler, P.G. Meikle, F. Suber, Jr., T.P. Henry, ™ 
Jackson, S.M. Janssen, R.W. Witzel 
Lecturer A.R. Murray 
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Programs in the Department of Engineering Administration lead © 
Fg Master of Engineering Administration, Master of Science, professional, 
Doctor of Science degrees. The department offers both a general program 
| | engineering administration and specialized programs in administration ^ 
| | research and development, artificial intelligence and human factors, cons aci 
| tion management, environmental and energy management, information 8) » 
tems management, marketing of technology, systems analysis and man 

mn ment, technology and public affairs, public works management, 
X | transportation management. 
| 
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Master of Engineering Administration Degree program 


| The program leading to the Master of Engineering Administration prepa 
| students with undergraduate degrees in engineering, natural scienco, 
mathematics for managerial positions in technological and scientific organ 
tions in industry, government, and the armed services. 

The program consists of a minimum of 24 semester hours of ap 
| graduate courses and a master’s thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours), | 
| | least 33 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. i T 
| The program is designed to give students a broad understanding ° 
administrative process and help them to develop managerial skills 1? » 
functional areas of engineering administration. Although years of exper at 
are required to develop the ability, insight, and mature judgment ic 
distinguish an effective manager, a graduate professional management e gin 
ulum can give the student an excellent start. One of the programs nag | 
objectives is to help the student learn to examine problems from the ma” ach 
rial point of view. By integrating past experience with graduate study vy 
student develops a personal frame of reference for managing technologic 


prove! 


scientific organizations. eate? 
The management of technological organizations is one of the £T must 
| | challenges of our times. The professional engineering manager today 
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derstand both the technologies being developed and the rapidly changing 

atketplace in which these technologies will be applied. The engineering 
Ministrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the needs of 
lety. Therefore, the program in engineering administration provides an 

qportunity for students to both enhance their technical knowledge and 
arpen their administrative skills. 


Admission Requirements 


An applicant for the Master of Engineering Administration program must 
E" àn undergraduate degree in engineering, natural science, or mathemat- 
Sd In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the 
ool, applicants for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering 
Ministration must meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 
3ve basic knowledge of calculus, the principles of management, engineering 
nomic analysis, and quantitative methods. These requirements, except for 
wleulus, can be met by satisfactory completion of EAd 150, 160, and 170 or 
Proved equivalents. (2) The applicant may be required to complete other 
Mergraduate prerequisite courses with a grade of C or better (in some cases, 
Stade of B or better may be stipulated). If this scholarship requirement is not 
*5 the student is barred from further enrollment. Credit for prerequisite 
Urses is not applicable toward the master's degree and, unless approved by 
tuga Partment chair, all prerequisite courses must be completed before the 
ent registers for graduate courses. 
" À student must be accepted in a graduate program to receive credit for any 
"duate courses taken to satisfy degree requirements. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


Al Students must pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination, which is 
Yen twice a year. On the prescribed form and prior to the deadline, students 
Ust notify the department of their intent to take the examination. There- 
T, requests to withdraw must be submitted in writing in advance of the 
amination date. Unexcused absence constitutes a forfeiture and is regarded 
à failure of the examination. 
T he examination lasts four hours. It is designed to demonstrate the 
wh *nt's ability to integrate material from several course areas and apply 
at has been learned. The examination is drawn from prerequisite and core 
meses; however, answers should be supplemented by information from other 
Ses, 
The comprehensive examination may be taken any time after completion 
© core courses. With faculty approval, a student who fails the Master's 
Iibrehensive Examination may be reexamined. If the student fails the 
4mination on the second attempt, the student's graduate status is terminated. 


êr 


of 
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wire Courses 


te following courses are required for the Master of Engineering Administra- 
ù degree and must be taken prior to any other courses in the program: 


EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration (3—3) 
EAd 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
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General Program in Engineering Administration 


The general program in engineering administration provides the background 
managers need to confront the increasing complexities of science and techno 
ogy. Technical knowledge is complemented by understanding of manageme 

theory and practice as applied to the administration of engineering "m 
science. The program emphasizes study of general administrative prom 
and opportunities as well as the use of specific knowledge and methods to 80 iy 
problems and explore opportunities. Each student designs a program of stu : 
in consultation with the adviser. The program must include the following 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 299—300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) ; 

Electives (15-21): Chosen from the Department of Engineering Administration 
and other departments of the University, with no more than two courses 
selected from other departments 


Areas of Concentration 
an 


/ 1 1 1 th 
Students who wish to pursue a specific area of concentration, rather d 
follow the general program in engineering administration, may select on 
the programs described below. 


Administration of Research and Development 

ns that 
are 
Jta- 


The program prepares students for managerial positions in organizatio 
conduct, plan, or administer programs of technological or scientific rese 
and development. The program of study designed by each student in consu 
tion with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 207: The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 

EAd 255: Administration of Research and Development (3) 

EAd 299—300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (9—15) 


Construction Management 


nde t field  , 
l'his program encompasses all levels of construction management: in the asc d 
in the project office, and in the main office. It covers such areas 8$ ifi- 


planning, design, and construction methods; problems of contracts and op 
cations; techniques of scheduling and control; and labor relations and 1? "m 
trial psychology. The program of study designed by each student in consu 
tion with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 241: Construction Management I (3) 

EAd 242: Construction Management II (3) 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 299—300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (6—12) 


Environmental and Energy Management 


This program prepares students for positions in organizations concerned with 
NVironmental, energy, and related resource management, including pro- 
fams in environmental control and energy conservation, energy resource 
“velopment and use, and prevention and control of environmental pollution. 
~€ program of study designed by each student in consultation with the 
adviser must include the following: 


core courses (9) 
221: Environmental Management (3) 
Energy Management (3) 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 
Electives (6—12) 


Marketing of Technology 


This : 
| ie Program prepares students to market technical products and services 
i *rnationally. The program of study designed by each student in consulta- 
with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9 

EAd 293: Technical Enterprises (3) 

EAd 294: Marketing of Technology I (3) 

EAd 299—300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

EAd 311: Marketing of Technology II (3) 

‘lectives (6—12) 


Public Works Management 


The Public works sector is one of the largest and most diverse fields of public 

E The program in public works management is designed to help students 

rel y pertinent knowledge to the field and develop sensitivity to the people- 
ed technical problems that confront the public works professional. The 
gram of study designed by each student in consultation with the adviser 
ust include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 215: Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3) 

PAd 231: Personnel Management (3) 

PAd 242: Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 

EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) or PAd 290: Special Topics 
in Public Administration (3) 

Electives (6): Chosen from engineering administration 

Electives (6): Chosen from public administration and/or civil engineering 


Technology and Public Affairs 


quis Program prepares students for decision-making positions concerned with 


* impact of technology on public policy and the interrelationship between 


odern technology and public affairs. The program of study designed by each 


5i 2 A 1 ° . è 
Udent in consultation with the adviser must include the following: 
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EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 288: Technology Issue Analysis (3) 

EAd 299—300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

EAd 386: Advanced Topics in Management (3) 

Electives (6—12) 


Transportation Management 


r è ur 
This program prepares students to manage transportation systems or neg 
late transportation policy. The program of study designed by each studen 
consultation with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 265: Transportation Management I (3) 

EAd 266: Transportation Management II (3) 

EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (6-12) 


Master of Science Degree Program 


a RS : ee ; : ni 
The Department of Engineering Administration also offers several oppor 


e 
ties for interdisciplinary study leading to the Master of Science degree. b. 
program consists of a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved gradu 33 


courses and a master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours), or at least 
semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. In addition to 
core courses in engineering administration listed below, each student mu 
select an area of concentration. The student is assigned an adviser in the 8 
of concentration with whom a program of study is developed 


Admission Requirements 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the School 
applicants for the program leading to the Master of Science degree must hayss 
basic knowledge of calculus, probability and statistics, principles of manag” 
ment, and engineering economic analysis. This requirement can be met e 
satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate courses or appro" 
equivalents: Math 51 and 52, Mathematics for the Social and Manageme 
Sciences I and II; EAd 150, Introduction to Engineering Administration; ic 
160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; and EAd 170, Bas a 
Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. A student must earn 
grade of C or better in each undergraduate prerequisite course, and In s0 " 
cases a grade of B or better may be stipulated. If this scholarship requireme 
is not met, the student is barred from further enrollment. Credit for prered 4 
site courses is not applicable toward the master’s degree and, unless appro. 
by the department chair, all prerequisite courses must be completed before 
student registers for graduate courses. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


All students must pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination, W 
given twice a year. On the prescribed form and prior to the deadline, stu 


hich is 
dents 
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Must notify the department of their intent to take the examination. There- 
"ler, requests to withdraw must be submitted in writing in advance of the 
*Xamination date. Unexcused absence constitutes a forfeiture and is regarded 
*5 a failure of the examination. 

The examination lasts four hours. It is designed to demonstrate the 
Student's ability to integrate material from several course areas and apply 
What has been learned. The examination is drawn from prerequisite and core 
Üurses: however, answers should be supplemented by information from other 
Courses, 

The comprehensive examination may be taken any time after completion 
of the core courses. With faculty approval, a student who fails the Master’s 
Üprehensive Examination may be reexamined. If the student fails the 
amination on the second attempt, the student's graduate status is terminated. 


Core Courses 


The following courses are required for the Master of Science degree and should 
taken prior to any other courses in the program: 


EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration (3—3) 

EAd 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 

[In the ms analysis and management concentration, OR 201 is substituted 
for EAd 269.] 


Areas of Concentration 


Students should select one of the following areas of concentration. 


Artificial Intelligence and Human Factors 


18 concentration takes a cognitive approach to artificial intelligence, with 

Phasis on how humans think and how the brain works. It examines the 

fans by which a researcher can determine users’ support system needs, 
Süblect to. user cognitive needs and styles, task requirements, and optimum 
"Banizational environments. Students learn how to apply existing AI pack- 
8s and, more important, how to develop appropriate packages in response to 
€w demands. Course work in the concentration provides hands-on experience 

translating human cognitive behavior into machine intelligence. Students 
te encouraged to choose electives that complement this approach. 

he program of study designed by each student in consultation with the 
ser must include the following: 


N 


advi 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 217: Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) 

EAd 270: Comparative Expert Systems (3) 

EAd 287: Decision Support Systems and Models (3) 

EAd 290: Human Factors Engineering (3) 

EAd 299-300: Thesis Research (6) or EAd 297: Problems in Engineering 
Administration (3) (nonthesis option) 

Electives (3-9) 


formation Management 


l : : = : 
AMormation has become a major resource of modern organizations. The design 
operation of efficient information management systems requires knowl- 
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[I | edge of both the management process and computer technology. This program 
offers interdisciplinary study in engineering administration, managemen 
science, and computer science. It provides insight into the problems P 
| management, understanding of the viewpoints and techniques of manager" 
| and an appreciation of the technology of data processing and data communica- 
tions. Two areas of specialization are offered: software systems and applic? 
tions of information systems. f 

Only a nonthesis option is offered in this concentration. The program "4 
study designed by each student in consultation with the adviser must include 
the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 251: Management of Information Resources (3) 
EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


m a , areas ol 
| The student must also complete the required courses in one of the area 


| specialization, as listed below. 


| Software Systems 


I 
| CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
or 
*CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming II (3) 
| *CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
| CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
| | CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Management (3) 


Applications of Information Systems 
| EAd 254: Computer Systems in Information Management (3) 
EAd 256: Survey of Information Systems (3) 


| EAd 295: Management of Technical Information and Databases (3) 
^ EAd 321: Management of Information Systems and Networks (3) 


ARY: GWU 


: dies SER i tal 
Additional courses are selected, with permission of the faculty adviser, to to 


| 33 credit hours. 


Systems Analysis and Management 


t" : ^ x : : ; : and 
The systems viewpoint has proven useful in designing organizations 


detecting, analyzing, and solving organizational problems. It emphasizes : 
interconnectedness of elements and activities of a system, including personn? 
considerations. There is increasing demand for individuals who can applY this 
approach to organizational systems. int 
Analysis and management of organizations from the systems standpon, 
requires study in both management and operations research. Such d 
should provide insight into organizations and their personnel, understandiP: 
of the viewpoints and techniques of managers with whom the systems ana T 
| or manager must interact, mathematical and statistical tools for analyzine 
and synthesizing systems, and scientifically based methods for detecting yo 
solving system problems. In addition, the increasing application of compute 
for management makes understanding of their capabilities essential. 


sci 201 
perience in assembly language programming may take Cs 


) and CSci 158 


i 
| * Students who have training or « 
in place of CSci 147 (or CSci 15 


] Only a nonthesis option is offered in this concentration. The program of 
Study designed by each student in consultation with the adviser must include 
the following: 


EAd core courses, excluding EAd 269 (6) 
EAd 281: Systems Anal and Management I (3) 
EAd 282: Systems Analysis and Management II (3) 
EAd 287: Decision Support Systems and Models (3) 
OR 201: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 
OR 202: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
OR 2: ystems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) 
EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) or OR 291: Problems in 
Operations Research (3) 
Electives: Two courses chosen with adviser's approval, normally from offerings of 
the Department of Operations Research 


Professional Degree Program 


The professional degree program provides graduate study beyond the master's 
*gree in the following areas: 


Administration of Research Information Management 

and Development Marketing of Technology 
Artificial Intelligence and Public Works Management 

Human Factors Systems Analysis and Management 
Construction Management Technology and Public Affairs 
Engineering Administration Transportation Management 
Environmental and Energy 

Management 


Admission Requirements 


Admission to study toward the professional degree requires appropriate 
&chelor's and master's degrees from recognized institutions and evidence of 
"abacity for productive study. To study toward the professional degree of 
hgineer, an applicant must have a bachelor's degree in engineering; for the 
Professional degree of Applied Scientist, an applicant must have a bachelor’s 
€gree in mathematics or a natural science. In both cases, applicants must 
have a master’s degree in engineering administration or a related field, with a 
Brade-point average of at least 3.2 (on a 4.0 scale) in course work leading to the 
*gree. Applicants who have equivalent backgrounds may be considered. 
Applicants with master's degrees in engineering, natural science, or 
mathematics may be required to complete the three core courses (EAd 211-12, 
269) and at least one elective, selected with approval of the student’s adviser, 
With a grade of B or better. 


Degree Candidacy 


An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
Neeting all prerequisites. No courses taken by the applicant to make up 
deficiencies can be applied toward the professional degree. If course work 
Seyond the prerequisites is taken before admission to degree candidacy, a 
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` ` e > riser, 
maximum of 9 hours of this course work can, with the approval of the advis 
be applied toward degree requirements 


Program of Study 


| i Upon admission to the professional degree program, the student is assigned ê 
faculty adviser. Together they formulate a program of st udy for the stu ri 
| that must include a minimum of 30 semester hours of course work beyond t 
master's degree, of which 6 are devoted to completion of a professional projec 
| Students whose prior study does not include specified prerequisites may s 
| required to take additional courses. The program of study must be approve ”? 
the student's adviser and the department chair. 

As part of the program of study, the student selects an area of concen 
tion to prepare for work on the professional project. Additional courses pi 
chosen to support work on the planned project or meet other needs. With prio 
approval of the adviser, up to 12 semester hours may be taken in othe 
University departments if such work is pertinent to the program. (These 
| | hours include any transfer credit.) 


tra- 


| Professional Project 


Each degree candidate must submit an acceptable report of a professiona 
project involving the analysis and solution of an actual problem in engineer 
administration. The project should demonstrate the student’s ability to o 
| | newly acquired knowledge, to identify a problem, to work out a solution, an 
communicate the results in writing. , 
| When all other course work is essentially completed and with the advi à 
| approval, the candidate registers for EAd 395-96, Seminar: Professio. 
Project, to receive guidance in the professional project. Before registering ^" 
this course, the candidate should identify a project or area of study and proe 
a written proposal that includes consideration of the project's feasibility. At i 
registering for EAd 395-96, the candidate must submit a detailed pra® 
| proposal to the project adviser and the department chair for approval- 
semester hours are assigned for work on the professional project. 


ser’s 
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Scholarship 


If a student studying for the professional degree receives more than two CO " 
grades below B or more than one F, study is terminated and further enrollme 
prohibited. A student must achieve a final quality-point average of at least 9: 
to receive the degree. 


urse 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 
Admission Requirements 


All applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctor? 
study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, ; 
| applicant must have a master's degree in engineering administration "int 
related field, with a record of superior academic achievement (a grade-po in 
average of at least 3.4 on a 4.0 scale). Applicants with master's degree" he 
engineering, natural science, or mathematics may be required to complete 
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three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) and at least one elective, selected with 
‘Dproval of the student's adviser, with a grade of B or better. 

An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
Meeting all prerequisites and completing all course and language require- 
ments and qualifying examinations. No courses taken by the student to make 
Up deficiencies can be applied toward the doctoral degree. If course work 

Yond the prerequisites is taken before admission to the degree program, a 
Maximum of 9 hours of this course work can, with the approval of the adviser, 
applied toward degree requirements. 


Language Requirement 


A reading knowledge of one foreign language must be demonstrated before the 
Walifying examination may be taken. The student must obtain the adviser’s 
*Pproval of the language selected. 

For doctoral students whose native language is not English, English will 
be designated as the language to satisfy the student’s foreign language 
"quirement. Before taking the qualifying examination, the student must pass 
1 examination in English administered for doctoral candidates in the 
g partment of Engineering Administration by the English for International 
Students program. 


Program of Study 


The program of study will consist of a major and a minor area of concentration, 
ich may be chosen from the areas administered by this department or from 
propriate areas available in other departments of the University. 
Upon admission to the doctoral program, the student is assigned a faculty 
Miser. Together they formulate a program of study by which the student will 
ake up any deficiencies, prepare for the qualifying examination, and meet 
degree requirements. An area of study is selected to prepare the student to 
"hdertake dissertation research. Additional courses are chosen to support 
ork on the dissertation or meet other needs. The program of study must be 
*Pproved by the student’s adviser and the department chair. 


Doctoral Qualifying Examination 


After completing all course work and fulfilling the language requirement, 
doctora] candidates in the Department of Engineering Administration must be 
Xamined in their major and minor areas of concentration. A typical qualifying 
Xamination, covering both fields, extends over four or five days. The examina- 
Wns are offered twice a year, in the fall and spring semesters, and students 
Must take the major and the minor field examinations in the same semester. 
-üe candidate’s adviser should notify the department chair of the student's 
ltention to take the qualifying examination before the end of the first month 
the semester in which the student wishes to be examined. 


Dissertation 


After passing the qualifying examination, the candidate identifies a project or 
àrea of study and prepares a detailed proposal that includes consideration of 

© merit of the planned research and the adequacy of his or her preparation to 
"Onduct it successfully. The proposal is submitted for approval to a selected 
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faculty member, who will serve as the student’s director of research, and - 
additional members of the department who will constitute the propos? 
committee. Work on the research project is conducted as part of the disse 
tion course, EAd 399. 


Scholarship 


. > ‘ ive 
A student must have a cumulative quality-point index of at least 3.4 to e 
the doctoral degree. If a student receives more than two course grades belo 
or more than one F, study is terminated and further enrollment prohibite® 


Time Limits 


A full-time student in the doctoral program is allowed a maximum of fi 
calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of J 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. A P® 
time student in this program is allowed a maximum of seven calendar ye 
The time limit does not include any period of registration as an unclass! = 
student before admission to degree candidate status or any period spent ? 
approved leave of absence. 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the ; to 
time will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted 
degree candidate status under conditions specified by the department chair. 


ve 


allowe? 


Special Facilities 


Artificial Intelligence Laboratory | 
270 


This research-grade laboratory may be used by students enrolled in EAd he 
and, as available, by those conducting thesis or dissertation research. ' A 
laboratory consists of a number of single-user LISP machines connected M. 
local area network (Ethernet) Each LISP machine is a state-of-the^ 
minicomputer with a wide range of programmer "workbench" intelligent al i 
Most major expert-system packages are in use at the AI laboratory, 809 ^ 
substantial library of expert-system construction kits has been granted to : 
laboratory by producers such as IntelliCorp (KEE™), Teknowledge (S.1° )} a 
Xerox AI Systems. The INNOVATOR expert-system generator kit was cre 
at the AI laboratory. 


Decision Support Systems Laboratory 


A computer laboratory is provided for the primary use of engineering admin", 
tration and operations research students. This laboratory is intended to er 
hands-on experience in the use of computers as a management tool a 
provides microcomputers and user-friendly management software program. 
When additional computing power is needed, however, the microcompy,* f 
can be used as reactive terminals with minicomputers in the Scho? m 
Engineering and Applied Science and with the University's mainframe "€ 

puter processing unit. The laboratory is also used for research on deci?! e 
support systems for management and computer-aided teaching in manag 

ment education. 


Human Factors Laboratory 


The human factors laboratory provides a setting for interdisciplinary research 

he area of human- system interaction, with emphasis on the design of 
of pan- computer interfaces. Current research projects include investigations 
em supervisory control of computer-aided manufacturing systems, 
E. ive aspects of software design, expert-novice differences in problem 
ieri human factors in hospital critical care units, and the comparative 

‘tiveness of two- and three-dimensional presentations of graphical infor- 
Mation, The laboratory is equipped with IBM computers, statistical packages, 
Staphics software, and various psychometric tests. 


Engineering Administration Undergraduate Courses 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
Interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; interaction 
among individuals and groups in the engineering environment. Typical 
activities of engineering managers, motivations of engineers, engineers as 
managers. Social and organizational factors relevant to the management of 
engineers. This course is preliminary to study of the complete management 
process in EAd 211-12 (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 
Introduction to Engineering Economic Anal) (3) 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, 
annual cost or profit, internal rate of return, cost-benefit ratio, incremental 
analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, fit and loss statements, the 
accountant's view, and before- and after-tax analysis. 
(Fall, Spring, and Summer) 
Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
Introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important in 
engineering administration. Concepts of probability, statistics, and opera 
tions research. (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 


"hgineering Administration Graduate Courses 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 
Study of the total contracting process (including initial budget preparation 
and justification, execution of a contract, and administration of the contract 
to completion) considered from the viewpoints of the industrial and govern- 
ment buyer and the seller of technical materials and services. 
(Fall and Spring) 
The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 
Principles, theory, and practical considerations of the personnel function for 
engineering managers, with applications for engineering administration. 
(Fall) 
Engineering Law (3) 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American legal 
system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineers, 
product liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, special 
problems in research-and-development contracts. (Fall and Spring) 
Engineering Administration (3 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process in indus 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, predic- 
tion, policies, characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of orga ation, 
structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff, committees. Directing: 


to 
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d 
à setting 
leadership, managing human and material resources. Controlling: f 


standards, evaluating performance, using system feedback data for c9 
tion and improvement. Prerequisite: EAd 150, 160, or equivalent. 

Fall, Spring, and Summer) 

Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3) ms 
Moral philosophy from which ethics are derived; ethical issues and proble oí 
encountered in the administration of engineering and related areas. Use f 
case study method to enhance student's ability to recognize ethical aspects‘ 
situations and to think analytically and synthetically about such aspects. 
(Spring) 

Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) 


> „hnique® 
History of AI, knowledge representation, search and control techniqu®® 
obotics 


natural language processing, computer vision, computer speech, T LISP 
e LIS 


expert systems, evidential reasoning, AI machines, and features of th at 
and PROLOG languages. Hands-on experience with LISP, a robot arm, 4 
ural language system, and an intelligent database interfacer. (Spring 
Environmental Management (3) ing 
Technical, economic, political, administrative, and social forces influate 
the quality of the environment and the use of resources. Review of adire 
ment and industrial programs to combat pollution of the air, land, and W8 n 
Review of existing and pending legislation involving environmental 8 s 
related energy matters, theoretical aspects of specific management probler 
tools for assessing environmental impact, institutional designs, procedures 
promoting public participation. (Fall) 

Energy Management (3) h 
Conservation and management of the supply of and demand for a 
resources, including petroleum, natural gas, coal, nuclear power, and une, 
ventional forms. Topics include energy legislation; theoretical aspect? id 
pricing and scarcity doctrine; instruments for energy policy; hard, 80 e 
balanced energy paths; social, legal, and institutional barriers to » to 
technologies in extraction, processing, and utilization. Attention 1s giu 
combating scarcity, using methods that have the least cost and environm 
tal impact (Spring) 

Program Management (3) ria 
Management science, the systems approach, and traditional manag® 
concepts applied to a variety of typical cases, such as technical programs & 
projects in government and industry (Spring) 

Construction Management I (3) ‘ ions 
Types of construction procurement, aspects of contracts and specificati 
important to project management, subcontracting, project income, insuran 
bonds, mechanics’ liens. (Fall and Spring) 

Construction Management II (3) trol, 
Administration of construction projects: planning, scheduling, CO? es). 
resource allocation, and least-cost expediting (CPM and PERT technique 
Labor relations, project safety (OSHA). (Fall and Spring) 
Construction Management III (3) 

Application of quantitative models to construction management prob on 
using microcomputers. Decision and risk analysis, applied probability © ‘ 
cepts, bidding theory and practice, simulation of the construction p 
queuing models, dynamic programming. Formulation and solution of que a 
tative models through the use of case studies. Integrated use of the mi eet 
computer, including database creation and management and spreaos 
programs. (Fall and Spring) 

Maintenance Management (3) enin: 
Maintenance functions and the role of the technical manager in desig?" i 
supervising, and implementing maintenance programs. Topics include | j 
man aspects of maintenance, preventive maintenance, and computer? 
maintenance. Prerequisite: EAd 211, 212, 269. (Fall) 
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Management of Information Resources (3) 

Introduction to analysis, design, and implementation of on-line management 
information systems, including feasibility studies, requirements analysis, 
specifications, hardware and software considerations, performance evalua- 
tion, implementation plans, and postmortem considerations. Elements of 
information-processing technology, including data transmission and com- 
puter networking. Consideration of time sharing, facilities management, 
stand-alone computers, service bureaus, centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion, with emphasis on the use of micro- and minicomputers in distributed 


processing. Prerequisite d 254 or permission of instructor (Fall and 


Spring) 

Production Management (3) 

Consideration of production operations in the context of an integrated 

company strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capacity management and 

planning, technology planning. (Spring) 

Computer Systems in Information Management (3) 

Use of computers in information systems, with emphasis on accounting 

applications. Introduction to microcomputer analytical tools, logic of comput- 

ers, hardware and software concepts, and data communications. Laboratory 

required. (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 

Administration of Research and Development 

Study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organizational 

adaptation process. Role of the technical manager in using organization, 

planning, and motivation to accomplish research and development objec- 

tives. (Fall) 

Survey of Information Systems (3) 

Information systems that provide support for management in areas such as 

finances, manufacturing, and marketing. Introduction to analysis of data 

flow, databases, and data communications. Laboratory required. Prerequi- 

site: EAd 254 or permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in engi- 

neering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in engineer- 

ing economy, EAd 269 or permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 

Finance for Engineers (3) 

Financial concepts encountered in engineering situations: financial state- 
costing, inventories, profitability analysis, depreciation, credit, leas- 

ing, capital formation. (Fall) 

Transportation Management I (3) 

Integration of social, technical, economic, and political considerations that 

shape transportation systems and their management. Focus on modal 

histories and relative advantages. (Fall) 

Transportation Management II (3) 

Investigation of the economics and management of the airline industry from 

the U.S. and international perspectives. Topics include impact of deregula- 

tion and politics on the provision of air transportation. (Spring) 

Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 

Concepts and quantitative techniques of the scientific method used in solving 

administrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective factors 

Bayesian analysis. Value of information. Mathematical programming: lin- 

(jar, integer, and dynamic. Introduction to queuing theory. Forecasting. 

Quality control: control charts and acceptance sampling. Prerequisite: EAd 

170 or equivalent (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 

Cooperating pert Systems (3) 

Human use of intuitional heuristics, parallel reasoning, and holistic analo- 

gies considered from a cognitive point of view. Students attempt to model 

expert human behavior and emulate it in a LISP-machine environment. 

Includes hands-on experience with expert-system tools, paradigms, and 
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" 
languages and a class project involving a distributed blackboard expe 
system Fall and Spring) 

Systems Analysis and Management I (3 m 
The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making decisions " 
allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, ™ ET 
criteria, and feedback. Prerequisite: EAd 269 or equivalent (Fall) 
Systems Analysis and Management II (3) trial, 
Case studies in systems analysis, including applications to indust ý 
economic, and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281 or permission 
instructor (Spring 

Seminar: Administrative Problems (3 


Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group eni 
tion and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate CI* 
(Fall and Spring) 

Decision Support Systems and Models (3) s, and 


Intended to expose managers to decision tools and the modeling proces 
modelers and system designers to the decision maker's perspective Imp 
human behavioral, managerial, and situational factors on choice of r 
puter-based technique; simplified models. Review of theory, language’ the 
methods in system modeling and artificial intelligence. Management ur) 
modeling process, including predesign, software costing (make oF Case 
development, verification, validation, and implementation cycles. and 
studies. Prerequisite: EAd < (Fal 
Spring) 

Technology Issue Analysis (3 Jog) 
Contextual background and intellectual basis for addressing techno ot 
issues in the public and private sectors. Technology impact assess ay 
forecasting, innovation, and the principles and practices of techno os 
transfer as elements of a systematic approach to making technology decis" 
(Fall) 


Human Factors Engineering (3) 


act o 
com 


4 or permission of instructor 


interfaces, such as computerized systems, command and control sj 
instrument panels. Theoretical underpinnings of human factors é 
tion; human reliability as information processors. Methodologies for me xinh 
ing and designing machine interfaces from the human factors viowP 
case studies of successful human-machine interfaces, job design and » d 
logical change. Hands-on experience in designing and evaluating inter 
(Fall) 

Technical Enterprises (3) eur? 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entrepren vg 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in a computer-SimU a, 
environment. Designed for those working in technical firms and for e" 
ment personnel who depend on technical firms as suppliers (Fall) 
Marketing of Technology I (3) ) 
Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects, with special 
tion to the federal government as a market. Products, channels, P" 
promotion, and personal selling as elements of strategy. (Spring? 
Management of Technical Information and Databases (3) „actio? 
Logical and physical structures of databases: record structures, trans? ues 
processing, access methods, inverted files. Traditional storage techn put 
database management systems, relational databases, databases for É 
er-aided engineering. Laboratory required. Prerequisite: EAd 254 or P 
sion of instructor Fall and Spring) 

Problems in Engineering Administration (3) ous!) 
Project course providing the opportunity to apply concepts and tools pre’ ents 
studied to the solution of a problem in engineering administration ou dent 
work individually or in small groups, each on a problem proposed by thes 

and approved by the instructor (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 
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Research (arr.) 
Basic or applied research in engineering administration or systems analysis 
Open to master’s degree candidates in the department. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and Spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) 

l and Spring) 
Marketing of Technology II (3) 
Special attention to marketing research, negotiation, and international 
marketing. Required for master’s degree candidates in the marketing of 
technology program. Prerequisite: EAd 294 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall, even years) 
Management Information Systems and Networks (3) 
Advanced course in management information systems (MIS) with emphasis 
on technologies for making computer/communication networks a reality. 
Traditional methodologies used in the development of MIS, introduction of 
computer/communication networks and distributed data processing, and the 
resulting impact and trends in the development of MIS within organizations. 
Prerequisite: EAd 254 or permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 
Construction Management IV (3) 
Construction methods and machinery. Examination of equipment available 
for construction, economics of equipment ownership, selection and manage- 
ment of optimum equipment for projects. Use of microcomputers for equip- 
ment simulation. (Fall and Spring) 
Advanced Topics in Management (3) 
Reading and discussion of classical and recent literature concerning the 
philosophy and application of management principles. (Fall, odd years) 
Technological Forecasting (3) 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, resource 
allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological change and its 
effects on forecasting, technology as ment. (Spring, even years) 
Cost Effectiveness (3) 
Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and trends in 
methodology, system resource requirements, probability and decision theory 
in cost-effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost-effectiveness studies. 
Prerequisite: EAd 160 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 
Advanced Study (arr.) 
Limited to professional degree candidates in the department. May be 
repeated for credit. (As arranged) 
Seminar: Professional Project (3-3) 
Limited to professional degree candidates in the department. 
(Fall and Spring) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to professional degree and Doctor of Science candidates. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 
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Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross (Chair), N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiacco 
G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland, D.R. Miller 

Adjunct Professor R.H. Clark "m 

Professorial Lecturers J.D. Waller, C.C. Sherbrooke, W. R. Nunn, C. Ane» 
G.R. McNichols, D.R. Edmonds, S.J. Balut, P.J. Evanovich, W.P. Hutzlt" 
J.F. Ince, J.W. Johnson, J.L. Kreuser, S.E. Nevius, B.D. Nussbaum, BL 
Schwartz, W.J. Smith 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M.F. McGrath 

Assistant Professor T.A. Mazzuchi (Visiting) 


. s . Ynjences 
Programs in operations research lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Scien > 

im sarin " a = D 
Master of Science, and Doctor of Science and to the professional degree 
Applied Scientist. 


Undergraduate Program in Systems Analysis 
and Engineering 


In systems analysis and engineering, scientific methods and engine " 
techniques are applied to the solution of management problems, particular " 
those concerning the most efficient and effective use of resources. Practitione" 
seek to observe, understand, and predict the behavior of human-machin 
systems so that the best decisions about these systems can be made. 
Applications of systems analysis and engineering can be found almo" 
everywhere—in the single waiting line now used at most banks and p 
offices; in the signal synchronization that improves traffic flow; in the route? 
and schedules of food distributors, delivery services, and garbage collector? 
Other applications include choosing fire station locations; coordinating a 
scheduling tasks for large construction projects; scheduling the production " 
manufactured items such as automobiles and appliances; determining SP" 
parts needs for the automobile industry and for individual dealers; n 
calculating fair multiple-shift work schedules for airline crews, nurses, po"! 
officers, and emergency service personnel. -to 
Systems analysis and engineering uses a body of specialized methods 
design, analyze, and improve operations and management systems. It 1$ - 
interdisciplinary field, combining many techniques and theories of engine? 
ing, mathematics, computer science, statistics, management, and economic" 
Because of its great range of applications and varied scientific techniques 
the profession is dynamic and vital. Systems analysis and engineering shou » 
considered by the student who is interested in using mathematics, statis ^^ 
engineering, and other sciences to find practical solutions to problems. 


ering 


Core Curriculum 


The first four semesters introduce the fundamentals of science and mathemat 
ics and include study in English, the humanities, and the social science: ; 
During the last four semesters, the student concentrates on profession 
courses in operations research, computer science, engineering administrat 
and statistics. In addition, the student chooses a technical elective track 1? 
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ay of special interest, such as production systems, energy systems, manage- 
€nt decision systems, computer systems, or financial systems. 


j First Semester 


_ C&ci 51: Introduction to Computing (3) 

Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 

CSci 53: Computers and Society (2) 

CSci 56: FORTRAN Programming (1) 

Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 

CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 

Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
sembly Language Programming I (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Systems Analysis and Engineering Curriculum 


Pih Semester 


ApSc 116: Engineering Analysis IV (3) 

CSci 1 Programming and Data Structures (3) 

Math 124: Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
OR 101: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 
Stat 187: Introduction to Sampling (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Six th Semester 


CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods (3) 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
OR 102: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis (: 
Elective: Technical elective selected from chosen track (see below) (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
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Seventh Semester 


CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
| | OR 135: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) 

| | OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) 

ECL d Stat 181: Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 

Elective: Technical elective selected from chosen track (3) 


Eighth Semester 


OR 151: Linear Programming (3) 

| OR 173: Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 

| OR 191: Problems in Operations Research (3) 

Elective: Two technical electives selected from chosen track (6) 


| Technical Elective Tracks 


+ a x . * e ol 
Each systems analysis and engineering major must take four courses in 0n 
the following technical elective tracks. 


3 Computer Systems 

Y CSci 132: Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) 

X | | CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering (3) 

E | CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 

M CSci 173: Theory of Computer Translators (3) 

Nj | CSci 174: Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) 
AER | CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 

» | CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 

N 


Control and Instrumentation Systems 
t EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
| EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 


Electrical Energy Systems 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


Electromechanical Systems 


ME 117: Engineering Computations (3) 

ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

| ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

ME 182: Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 


| Environmental Systems 


CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 
Jr CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
| CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
| ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 


es 


Financial Systems 


Accy 51: Introductory Financial Accounting (3) 
Accy 52: Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) 
BAd 120: Business Finance (3) 

BAd 123: Investmenu and Portfolio Management (3) 


Management Decision Systems 


BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management (3) 

BAd 183: Logistics Management (3) 

BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations (3) 

BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 

CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 


Mathematical Systems 


Math 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
Math 103: Computability (3) 
Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 

lath 121-22: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 
Math 139: Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Math 140: Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Math 157: Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 


Mechanical Energy Systems 


CE 140: Materials Science (3) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


Naval S ystems 


Naval Ships Systems I (3) 

Naval Ships Systems II (3) 
: Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
: Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 


Network Systems 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 

EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 


Production Systems 


BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations (3) 

BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 

CE 140: Materials Science (3) 

ME 192: Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) 


Statistical Systems 


Stat 119: Analysis of Variance (3) 

Stat 121: Contingency Table Techniques (3) 

Stat 183: Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) 

Stat 188: Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 


aduate Study 


Applied Science m 


Advanced Standing 

Graduates of the systems analysis and engineering program are E 
2 semester hours of advanced standing applicable to the master's program 
operations research at GWU. 


given 


Operations Research Undergraduate Courses 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) ling 
| Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research mode?! " 
as applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decis 
making. Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networ™, 
| game theory. Prerequisite: Math 33 or OR 130. (Fall, Spring, 9? 
| Summer) 
102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Ln 
| | Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling " 
| applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military dec! 
| | making. Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, de 
analysis, and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 or 
130 (Fall, Spring, and Summer) | 
130 Computational Techniques for Management Science (3) i 
Use of microcomputers in formulating and solving quantitative doom 
| problems of management science and operations research. Elements 5 
TRUEBASIC programming language; use of software packages; basic ma 2 
| | ematical functions, linear equations and matrices, elementary calcu ye! 
| Classes use microcomputers in the decision support systems laboratory: 
Prerequisite: Math 3. (Fall and Spring) 
Q | 135 Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) 
Modeling techniques—including simulation, stock-flow analysis, 
back systems—combined in a practical framework useful to policy anal; 


v | : inci 
^ | and management science. System dynamics is emphasized, and the Pi ing 
m-80!V 
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ples of systems are employed as a means of structuring the proble 
process. Problems and case studies are solved through use of mic 
puters (Fall) 
151 Linear Programming (3) 
| The Simplex method and its variants considered from theoretical and com : 
tional points of view. Duality, sensitivity, and parametric programming. Leal 
| | scale optimization Prerequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor. | 
| and Spring) 
173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) lex 
Monte Carlo simulation of discrete stochastic models. Modeling om 
operations research systems. Simulation languages. Random-number z 


put" 


: à Jatio® 
random-deviate generation. Statistical design and analysis of simu „uet: 
experiments. Validation of simulation models. Applications such as 116 


PST 
ing, inventory, scheduling, and computer models. Prerequisite: Apoc 


| CSci 51, OR 101, 102; or permission of instructor (Spring) 
| 190 Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) Use 
" " 7, " 
Practical and professional aspects of systems analysis and engineering 


0 
p . s r pr 
of existing computer software and development of student compute P 


grams. Analysis and solution of case studies and design problems Studer, 
use the decision support systems laboratory. Prerequisite: CSci 158; OR 
102 (Fall) 
191 Problems in Operations Research (3) soup 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small £ ons 
| locates an actual problem and formulates a solution using opera il 
research models. Prerequisite: knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC 
and Spring) 
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Graduate Study in Operations Research— 
Master of Science Degree Program 


The master's program in operations research is designed for students with 
propriate undergraduate Lackgrounds who wish to study analytic tech- 
ques of management decision making and their application. 

. Expanded scientific knowledge, combined with growing technological and 
‘cial needs, has created increased demand for individuals trained in opera- 
"ons research. This discipline applies scientific principles and statistical and 
Mathematical methodology to the study of complex industrial, military, and 
“cial systems in order to evaluate the probable consequences of proposed 
‘tions, establish criteria for judging the effectiveness of these actions, and 
‘sist decision making. The program in operations research provides a 
Wantitative basis for solving problems involving the interaction of many 
‘Mponents in the interest of the whole system. Most operations research 
"lorts begin with specific aspects of a problem and proceed to consideration of 

* system as a whole. 


Admission Requirements 


ln addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the School, 
‘Dplicants for the master's program in operations research must have ade- 
luate knowledge of calculus, probability and statistics, and computer pro- 
amming. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of ApSc 
115 and 116 and CSci 100, or approved equivalents. These courses can usually 
* taken concurrently with graduate courses; however, the undergraduate 
"urses do not fulfill any part of the requirements for the master's degree. 


Required Courses 
The core courses in the field of operations research are OR 201, 202, 209, 210, 


‘nd 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for the nonthesis option). 
Students must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and 210 before enrolling in other 
nurses; in certain cases, however, permission may be granted for concurrent 
*gistration. Students electing OR 291 normally complete this course in the 
ast semester of study. The remainder of the program is selected, with the 
“Pproval of the adviser, in an area of concentration from courses in the 
partment of Operations Research or other departments of the University. 


Áreas of Concentration 

The goal of the Department of Operations Research is to provide programs 
*xible enough to accommodate both students interested in applications and 
Ose interested in theory. Specific areas of concentration and suggested 
*partmental electives follow. 


General Operations Research 


OR 251: Linear Programming 
Nonlinear Programming I 
eory of Games 
Discrete Systems Simulation 
Queuing Theory 
OR 279: Inventory Control 


Wi : 
Vith the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may be elected. 
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Defense Science 


OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
OR 236: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 262: Decision Analysis 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may be elected. 


Energy Systems 


OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
OR 236: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 


p : ivil, 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of Ci 


Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


Logistics Engineering 


OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
OR 236: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


1 of 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departmen j. 
Economics, Engineering Administration, Management Science, and Electrical 
neering and Computer Science. 


Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 


r 8 of 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departmen fan- 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, an 
agement Science. 


Mathematical Optimization 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
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i 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from applied science offerings 
nd the Department of Mathematics. 


Model Building for Transportation Flows 
OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 
OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
ystems Modeling for Management and Policy H 
: Linear Programming 
2: Nonlinear Programming I 
: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
3: Discrete Systems Simulation 
: Queuing Theory 
Reliability Theory I 


Wi A 
ith the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of Civil, 
chanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Administration; and Urban 
gional Planning. 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Systems 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 254: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


W; 
th the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may be elected. 


Quantitative Decision Making for Public Policy 


OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 

OR 236: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 254: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of Civil, 
„chanical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; Public Administration; and 

an and Regional Planning. 


Stochastic Modeling 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


ar the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of 
istics, 
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Graduate Study in Operations Research with a 
Concentration in Management Science— 
Master of Science Degree Program 


The master's program in operations research with a concentration in manage. 
ment science teaches students to apply quantitative techniques to problems E 
managerial control, decision making, and policy analysis. While it develops 
knowledge of basic mathematics, the program is oriented toward quantitativ 
modeling of problems and their solution using modern management scien? 
software. 


Admission Requirements 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the School, 
applicants for the master’s program in operations research with a concentra 
tion in management science must have adequate introductory knowledge T 
mathematics and statistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory 
completion of ApSc 115 and OR 130, or approved equivalents. 


Required Courses | 


"n 
Core courses required in the field of management science are EAd 281 and 281; 
OR 201, 202, 235, 236, and 299—300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for t s 
nonthesis option). Students electing OR 291 normally complete this course ! 
the last semester of study. The remainder of the program is generally selec?’ 
with the approval of the adviser, from courses in the Departments of Ope? 
tions Research, Engineering Administration, and Economics. The following 
courses are recommended: 


EAd 251: Management of Information Resources 
EAd 253: Production Management 
EAd 254: Computer Systems in Information Management 
EAd 270: Cooperating Expert Systems 
EAd 282: Systems Analysis and Management II 
EAd 295: Management of Technical Information 
Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics 
OR 251: Linear Programming 


Professional Degree Program 


This program of advanced study and research leads to the degree of Appl 
Scientist. The program is designed for students interested in pursuing § her 
beyond the master’s degree with emphasis on applied subject matter rat 
than on basic research. 


Admission Requirements , 
war 


Applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to study t0 a | 
the professional degree in the School: an appropriate master's degree from : 
recognized institution; a bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, 
administration; and evidence of a capacity for productive work as indicateo 7 
prior scholarship. In certain cases, applicants who have equivalent quanti" 

tive backgrounds may be considered. 
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Program of Study and Requirements 


* Program of study consists of an applied operations research major and an 
plied out-of-department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours is required 
EU the professional degree, including (a) a minimum of 12 hours in 

‘tations research, (b) Stat 201-2, (c) a 9-hour applied minor in a field other 

an operations research, and (d) either a 3-hour professional degree project 

~~ 391) or another 300-level course in operations research. Appropriate 
Minor areas include economics; engineering administration; systems analysis; 
Mputer science; systems science, networks, and controls; urban and regional 
Hanning: transportation systems; environmental engineering; and energy 
d Stems. Professional degree candidates in operations research must pass the 
s rtment's Master's Comprehensive Examination before their final program 

Study can be approved. Full-time students are advised to take the compre- 
sive within one year of their admission; all students must take the 
tmination within two years. Extensions are permitted at the department’s 

*retion, 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


Admission Requirements 


‘Mlicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
Udy in the School. Outstanding professional performance is also considered 


st 


l au . . 
evaluating applicants. 


"nguage Requirement 


: 0 foreign language is required for the Doctor of Science degree program in 

rations research. A proficiency in one computer programming language 
pst be demonstrated before the student is admitted to the doctoral qualifying 
mination. 


Programs of Study 


io toral programs are planned to give students sufficient breadth in opera- 
Yang research and depth in areas of specialization to enable them to complete 
ite, tations that will make significant contributions to the field. Possible 

as of study include mathematical programming, multicriteria decision 
‘king, inventory, queuing, and reliability. In addition to the major in 
rations research, two minor areas of concentration are normally required. 
* minor generally is in applied science, mathematics, or statistics. The 
"Ond minor may be chosen from within the artment or from other 

àrtments of the University, such as business administration; civil, mechan- 
` and environmental engineering; economics; electrical engineering and 

Puter science; engineering administration; health care administration: 
“Nagement science; and urban and regional planning. Incoming doctoral 
Mdidates will be required to take the department's Master's Comprehensive 
“amination and must demonstrate superior performance on that examina- 
"0 before final approval of the program of study can be granted. Doctoral 


Idates must attempt the comprehensive within two years of their a 
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James E. Falk 


Donald Gross 


W.H. Marlow 


Garth P. McCormick 


Douglas R. Miller 


Anthony V. Fiacco 


sion; full-time students usually take it within one year. Extensions may 
granted at the discretion of the department. For the general requirements 
| doctoral study, see page 34. 


Areas of Specialization 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Mathematical 
programming 
Numerical methods 
Mathematical modeling 
Stability analysis 


Inventory theory 
Queuing theory 


Mathematical methods 
and numerical pro- 
cedures in operations 
research and man- 
agement science 


Mathematical 
programming 

Numerical methods 

Mathematical modeling 


Applied probability 
Stochastic processes 
Simulation 
Mathematical statistics 


be 
for 


Professional Fields and Research Interests 
of Operations Research Faculty 


Research Interests 


Nonconvex programming 

Sequential optimization 
problems 

Sequential games  . 

Application of optimiza- 
tion methods to 
economics, military, 
logistics, and location 
problems 


Penalty function methods 
Approximation and sen- | 
sitivity analysis in n0- 
linear programming 
Parametric solution an 
bounding techniques 
Applications to water pol 
lution, structural desig? 
energy, and manpower 


ations 


Queuing approxim 
ations !° 


Numerical comput 
queues 

Inventory models i 

Closed queuing networks 


Logistics 
Systems effectiveness 


Rate of convergence 
of algorithms 

Nonconvex programm 

Mathematical program" 
ming applied to 
pollution problems | 
and conservation of 
resources 

Energy modeling 


ning 


Stochastic models 1n 
polymer engineering 
Algorithms for solving n 
queuing and inventor) 

models 
Software reliability 


Nozer D. Singpurwalla 


Richard M. Soland 
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Areas of Specialization 


Applied probability 
and Bayesian 
statistics 

Reliability theory and 
quality con rol 

Time series analysis 

Fault tree analysis 

Filtering theory 

Uncertainty in 
expert systems 


Mathematical modeling 
Discrete optimization 
Decision analysis 


Research Interests 


Applications of time 
series analysis to 
reliability problems 

Extreme value theory 
and applications 

Software reliabilit 

Maintenance policies 

Reliability modeling 


Missile defense problems 
Interactive multiple- 
criteria decision making 
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Solution and applications 
of structured integer 
programming problems 

Discrete optimization in 
stochastic systems 


Multiple-criteria 
decision making 


Operations Research Graduate Courses 


201 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 

Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling 
as applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision 
making. Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; 


game theory. Prerequisite: Math 33 or OR 130. (Fall, Spring, and 


Summer) 

Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 

Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling as 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision 
making. Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, decision 
analysis, and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math or OR 130 
(Fall, Spring, and Summer) 

Mathematics in Operations Research I 

Methods for developing deterministic decision models in operations research 
involving a number of variables. Applications of linear models for resource 
allocations. Applications to data representation and algorithmic procedures 
for linear and nonlinear optimization models. Applications of linear algebra 
and real multivariate analysis. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall and Spring) 
Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) 

Methods for developing stochastic decision models in operations research 
involving applications of complex variables. Applications of linear differen- 
tial, difference, and differential-difference systems to various areas in 
operations research. Applications of modern numerical methods. Prerequi- 
site: Math 33 (Fall and Spring) 

Theory of Traffic Flow (3) 

Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters, dynamic theories 
Follow-the-leader models of t ic flow, kinematic theories and fluid analo- 
gies, traffic cybernetics, statistical distributions and queuing theory, stochas- 
tic approaches to static delay problems, simulation of traffic problems 


Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 (As arranged) 


UIT Ys GWU 
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Analytic Models for Management and Administration (3) 
Application of quantitative methods and concepts and experim 
niques taken from system theory, simulation, decision analysis, discou 
queuing, mathematical programming, and functional analysis. For gra 
students outside the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) si: 
Modeling techniques—including simulation, stock-flow analysis, and -— 
back systems—combined in a practical framework useful to policy analys“ 
and management science. System dynamics is emphasized, and the princr 
ples of systems are employed as a means of structuring the problem-solvin® 
process. Problems and case studies are solved through use of microco” 
puters. (Fall) 

Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II (3) X 
Delays, feedback, and sampling in dynamic problems. Case studies s 
dynamic policy analysis. Use of microcomputers, electronic spreadshet y 
statistics, and simulation. Includes small-group projects. Prerequis! 
OR 235 (Spring) 

Logistics Planning (3) ing 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems, includi 
organization, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance, k- 5, 
their interrelationships. Stresses applications. Prerequisite: ApSe ^" 
Math 33 (Spring, even years) 

Linear Programming (3) | E 
The Simplex method and its variants considered from theoretical : Y 
computational points of view. Duality, sensitivity, and parametric progran ; 
ming. Large-scale optimization. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission 
instructor Fall and Spring) 
Nonlinear Programming I (3) l ding 
Basic theoretical and computational topics in optimization theory, inclu oit 
convexity and the optimality conditions. Algorithms for solving nei. 
strained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems. ApP 
cations. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Integer and Network Programming (3) 

Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring inte z 
tions. Implicit enumeration, branch-and-bound, and cutting plane mel 
Network programming, including shortest route, maximum flow, minim" 
cost flow, and minimum spanning tree problems. Elements of computat 
complexity. Prerequisite: OR 201, 251; or permission of instructor. 
(Fall, even years) 

Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) 
Introduction to penalty function methods for solving linear and nc 
optimization problems through use of existing computer codes. Formu 
of optimization models in application areas of structural design, nutr atis 
pollution control, inventory control, energy, economics, psychology: gn 
tics, and chemical processes. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 

Theory of Games (3) 

Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships 8 / 
independent competitive entities (that is, persons or organizations e 
environment of competition, bargaining, or bidding), selection of optim’ ins 
strategies, mini—max concept, connections with linear programming; S 

in fair division, two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum gan 
Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

Decision Analysis (3) „and 
Study of decision making under certainty and uncertainty and under 0™ "t 
several criteria. Decision analysis and decision trees, the value of "^ 
tion, subjective probability and Bayesian statistics, utility and value 2 | 
ries, multiple-criteria decision making and multiple-criteria optimi of 
goal programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201, 202; or permiss!* 
instructor (Spring, odd years 


ental tech 
nting: 
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asting Techniques 
Introduction to various techniques of forecasting available to an operations 
research analyst or engineer. Topics include the use of regression analysis in 
forecasting and other heuristic forecasting techniques. Emphasis on detailed 
development of the Box—Jenkins technique for time-series analysis, includ- 
ing moving averages and exponential smoothing as special cases Applica- 
tion to engineering, business, aud economic situations, using special com- 
puter software packages. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 202 (Fall, odd 
years) 
Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 
Monte Carlo simulation of discrete stochastic models. Modeling complex 
operations research systems. Simulation languages. Random-number and 
random-deviate generation. Statistical design and analysis of simulation 
experiments. Validation of simulation models. Applications such as queu- 
ing, inventory, scheduling, and computer models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, 
CSci 51, OR 201, 202; or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Introduction to Scheduling (3) 
Theory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications assembly line 
balancing, sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. Mathe- 
matical optimization, heuristic programming, and computer simulation 
approaches to these problems. Prerequisite: OR 201, 202, 251; or permission 
of instructor. (As arranged) 
Queuing Theory (3) 
Characterization of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential models 
Additional Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birth 
death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and series 


queues. Models with general arrival and service patterns. Model building, 
basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments. Prerequi- 
site: ApSc 116, OR 202; or permission of instructor (Spring) 


Inventory Control (3) 


Application of mathematical techniques to decisions about when and how 


much to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models of inventory 
systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, continuous and periodic 
review policies, multi-item models with constraints, multi-echelon models. 
Demand uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisit 
ApSc 116, OR 202; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Reliability Theory I (3) 

Topics introducing mathematical and statistical theories of reliability. 
Mathematical theory: theory of coherent structures, association of random 
variables, stochastic characterization of wear, total positivity, preservation 
theorems, bounds and inequalities. Statistical theory: probabilistic deriva- 
tion of failure models; censored, truncated, and sequential life testing 
procedures using Bayesian techniques; commonly used military standard 
plans. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 202. (Fall) 

Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) 

Topics covering mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assur- 
ance. Control charts, acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, 
outgoing quality levels, cost of quality, relationship between reliability and 
quality, Bayesian techniques and time-series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 
116, OR 271 or 281, or permission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) 
Problems in Operations Research (3) 

Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations 
research models. Prerequisite: Knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC. (Fall 
and Spring) 

Special Topics in Operations Research 

Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (As arranged) 
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Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated fo 
(Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 

Special topics selected from fractional and geometric programming, b al- 
and-bound methods, max—min problems, pseudo-Boolean programming: id 
culus of variations, optimal control, penalty function methods, Lagrang! le 
algorithms, fixed-point procedures, sensitivity analysis, and largest, 
programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. (Spr! 
Nonlinear Programming II (3) d the 
Continuation of OR 252. Optimality conditions, convex analysis, 4 di 
development of families of unconstrained and constrained algorithms stu : 
in greater depth. Key results selected for discussion from several topics 
current importance in mathematical programming, such as duality, T ‘vit 
convergence, nonconvex programming, factorable functions, and sensitiv 
analysis. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) odel, 
Continuation of OR 271. Estimation of parameters of Box—Jenkins ™ for 
transfer function models for relating two or more time series, MO els es. 
intervention analysis and for feedforward and feedback control -€-—— 
Kalman filtering and Bayes empirical Bayes methods in forecasting. ~= 
techniques useful in forecasting, such as spectral analysis of time oe us 
including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier analysis. Review and ong 
sion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271 or permission of instruc 
(Spring, even years) 

Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) wal 
Selected applied probability models, including the Poisson process, ren 
theory, Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, regenerative processes, 
continuous-time, denumerable-state Markov processes. Application’ s, 
queues, inventories, and other operations research systems. Special top 
Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 277; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Reliability Theory II (3) :o8 of 
Topics of current interest in the mathematical and statistical theori? i 
reliability. Mathematical theory includes stochastic characterization “peor! 
tivariate survival, shock models and wear processes, and reliability t ed 
for multistate components. Statistical theory includes recent develop™ 

in analysis of failure data. Prerequisite: OR 281. (Spring, odd years 
Project for Professional Degree (3) ring) 
Limited to students in the professional degree program. (Fall and SP 
Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) lysi* 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for ana ‘oul 
presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from professional Ji. 
nals selected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for € 
Admission by permission of instructor. (As arranged) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying € 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 
Dissertation Research (arr.) A 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 
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d courses in 


Descriptions of English as a Foreign Language courses and require * 
SEAS undergraduate curricula offered by Columbian College of Arts s^ t 
Sciences are given below. See the Undergraduate and Graduate Program 
Bulletin for elective courses in the humanities and social sciences * 
technical electives offered by departments outside of SEAS. 


Biological Sciences 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) «ates of 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation of princip eral 
inheritance, physiology, development, and cell biology. BiSc 12: ie 9 
survey of microorganisms, plants, and animals, including morpho ong 
physiology, embryology, ecology, and evolutionary relationshi 
phyla. Designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology a 
sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $40 per seme 
(Academic year) 


Chemistry 


13 General Chemistry (4) 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical b 
chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid an tion 
states; periodicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite or concurrent registra en 
Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion of Chem 13, 
11-12 may not be taken for credit. (Fall and Spring) 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) atio? 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; eval oh 
of analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental rT and 
Correlated with Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 16. (Fa 
Spring) 

23 Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) ; tration 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or concurrent registr 
Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall and Spring) 

151-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) related 


Introductory course for science majors and others preparing for rope 
graduate work. Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, P 
ties, and reactions of the principal classes of organic compounds. Fu 


ic 
tal principles of stereochemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spec ros 
methods of analysis are included. Credit may not be earned for both er to 
and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 12 or 16. Prerequi* 
Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 
153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) ice jp 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and pract ds 


basic skills of synthesis, separation, and purification of organic comp? her? 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite p 
154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic ye 


English 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) ork” 
Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive WO njas 
analytical reading and on fluency and control in the writing proces? 
meets 5 hours per week. Special fee, $25 (Fall and Spring) 

10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Practice of expository techniques in writing assignments ranging 4° 
autobiographical to the academic; emphasis on the writing proces" 


m 
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guidance in revising toward meaningful, engaging, idiomatic, and controlled 
discourse; analysis of such discourse through readings in professional writing 
and good student prose Fall and Spring) 

Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 

Study of writings by engineers and scientists who h considered the 
implications of technology in the modern world. Concurrently, study and 
practice of the communication skills needed for careers in engineering and 
the sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate 
status. Material fee, $i (Spring) 


iglish as a Foreign Language 


15 Intensive Basic English (0) 
Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary, and composition. Development of 
readir speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per week 
Students registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other 
academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester JUTS; 
laboratory fee, $70 
Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) 
Continued study of basic grammar. Continued practice in speaking, listen- 
ing, reading, vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integration of skills. 
Twenty class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be 
permitted to register for any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the 
rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $70. 
Intensive Intermediate English (0) 
Continued practice of grammar with emphasis on complex structures 
Further practice in reading, vocabulary, oral communication, and composi- 
tion. Introduction to academic lectures and note-taking practice. Twenty 
class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to 
take additional academic work without approval of the adviser. Tuition is 
charged at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee 5 
Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Continued practice in 
complex grammar, oral communication, vocabulary, note-taking skills, and 
composition. Practice in reading strategies for unadapted material. Introduc 
tion to bz research techniques. Twenty class hours per week. Students 
registered in EFL 40 will not be permitted to take additional < mic work 
without approval of the adviser. Sections are offered with general academic 
and technical emphasis. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester 
hours; laboratory fee, $35. 
Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Selective review of 
grammar. Practice in reading university-level materials, speaking, and 
study skills. Continued practice in composition and research techniques. Ten 
class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of five semester hours. 
English Composition/Research Methods 
for International Students (3) 
Composition and library research methods course for students who dem 
strate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. This course can 
be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Sections are offered 
with general academic and technical emphasis. Special fee, $25. 


Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) 

For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geological 
principles and processes and their application to civil and mechanical 
engineering. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and Spring) 
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Mathematics 


31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentials, s 
logarithms with simple applications. Arc length. Conic sections. Prered 
site: Math 30 or equivalent (Fall and Spring) 

32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) . ^ 
Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. Techniques of integr 
tion. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; polar coordinate? 
three-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31 Fall and Spring 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) 


and 


Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. Topics !? 
vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Fall and Spring) 

124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) á 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spa 


characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley theorem. System? 
linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms Application r 
economic, biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42, | 
permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 


Physics 


13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Development 0 
principles of optics and dynamics. Topics include geometrical optics, 
algebra, statics of rigid bodies, hydrostatics, single-particle kinematics ^5 
dynamics, conservation of energy. Concurrent registration in Math 
required. Laboratory fee, $20 

14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) elot 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary deve 
ment of mechanics for many-particle systems and basic thermodynam 
Topics include collisions, rotational motion, small vibrations, gravitall ; 
fluid dynamics, wave motion, the ideal gas, the laws of thermodynam! 1. 
thermal properties of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 13, Mat 
Laboratory fee, $20 

15 Electricity and Magnetism (3 


f basic 


v 


5 of 
‘ -y aspects 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory aspec ^ 


electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fields, Coulomb $ an 
Gauss’s Law, electrical potential, capacitance and dielectrics, electric cun i 
and resistance, Ampere’s Law, Faraday’s Law, Maxwell’s equation? 4 
integral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 14, Mat 
Laboratory fee, $20 

16 Modern Physics (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary aP! 
to the basic principles of special relativity and quantum theory: te 
include relativistic kinematics and dynamics, wave-particle duality, n 
hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, X-ray spectra, the atom. 
cleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribution laws, applic 32. 
to molecular and solid-state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Mat 
Laboratory fee, $20 


proach 


Statistics/Computer and Information Systems 


118 Regression Analysis (3) E 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Simple and multiple linear repre” jin 
partial correlation, residual analysis, stepwise model building, multo. 1 
earity and diagnostic methods, indicator variables. Prerequisite: 3 M gn 
hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127, or ApSc 115 (Fa 
Spring) 


18] 
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Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecast- 
density functions, white 


Theory and applications using SAS on 


3, Stat 157-58 or 118. 


ing of univariate time series. Estimation of spectr: 
noise tests, and tests for periodicities 
the GWU computer. Prerequisite: Math 3 


Introduction to Sampling (3) 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or ApSc 115, or 


equivalent. (Fall) 


hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 

hich is available well in advance of each semester. 
Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
mitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those 
Ee in good standing who are continuing in an approved program of 


No registration is accepted for less than one semester or one summer 
Vision. 
ing A student may not register concurrently in this University and another 
Itution that is not a member of the Consortium of Universities of the 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., without the prior permission of the dean 
t € college, school, or division in which the student is registered in this 
lVersity. Registration in more than one college, school, or division of the 
liversity requires the written permission of the deans concerned prior to 
he Stration. Forms for requesting concurrent registration are available from 
EAS Admissions and Registration Office. 


Sigibility for Registration 
istration for the following categories of on-campus students is held on the 
8 of registration stated in the University Calendar and published in the 
dule of Classes. A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for 
Teason is not eligible to register. 
» New Student. Upon receipt of a letter of admission, a new student is 
Bible for registration on the stated days of registration. 
hy Readmitte Student. A student previously registered in the University 
Was not registered on campus during the preceding semester or summer 
Ns must apply for and be granted readmission by the appropriate 
Mtting office before the student is eligible for registration. 
ontinuing Student. A student registered on campus or having continu- 
"enrollment or leave-of-absence status in the immediately preceding semes- 
or summer sessions is eligible to register, assuming good standing and 
ollment in a continuing program. 


registration 


ttinuing students are encouraged to preregister for courses for the following 
“ester. Students are cautioned, however, that preregistration in a program 
turses is predicated on satisfactory completion of all prerequisites for the 
Ses and on meeting scholastic requirements. 
he School reserves the right to cancel the preregistration of any student 
as not met the requirements for satisfactory academic performance. 
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Completion of Registration 


T > 1flled: 
Registration is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfill 
Attendance in class is not permitted until registration has been complete 


Registration Changes and Withdrawals 


See pages 219 and 231-32. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions ? 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area; = 
should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. CO 
tium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office 0 ^ 
Registrar after obtaining registration materials. To participate in the Conso 
tium program, students must obtain the approval of an adviser and shoni 
ascertain from the department of the institution where the course is taug 
whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the clas 
Specific inquiries should be addressed to the registrar. 


Fees and Financial Regulations = 
z I ; ; i he 
Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of k: 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 8 

friends of the institution makes up the difference. 


Ws 6 EID : i i , 1988 
The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 13% 
summer sessions and the academic year 1988-89. 
Tuition Fees 
4 er oF F $3 1.00 
Each semester hour, not to exceed $5,254 per fall or spring semester .. $342 
H p B 5 00 


Marvin Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 


50 
: c I ab, n b 
Each semester hour, to a maximum of $100.50 per semester ............- 9 


m d $ zE ; -ator 
Additional Course Fees —In certain courses additional fees, such as laborat?" 


and materials fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the cour 
descriptions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal am 
provided for in the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay gu 
additional charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


ties 9 


E Í 
Computer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facili ah 


the University)—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for * 
semester. The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester. 


Residence Hall Fees—See page 242. 
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$30.00 
35.00 


100.00 


g deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for r 


300.00 
15.00 


gistration fee, for failure to register v 
(charged on-campus students only): 
uring first week of classes ioi né 00 
uring second and third week of classes....... 50.00 
fter third week of classes (if permitted).... vehe 100.00 
9, “Payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below)....... iip 15.00 
"Campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after fin 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below)... : 35.00 
‘ampus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after finan 
*ncumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) .............. 15.00 
leturned.check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
Incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ................ : 15.00 
‘nding master's thesis...... 15.00 
"Krofilm serv 
andidates).. x 75.00 


8.00 


50.00 


amination to qualify for advanced placement S 20.00 

"&lish test for international students (when require 15.00 
» ratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 
eadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a chemistry course 
"fore the end of the semester must check out of the laboratory at the next 


vaboratory period) o DR e 10.00 
anscript fee... meee = 2.00 
Placement of lost or stolen picture identification card....... j 2.00 


t Registration for on-campus courses in the Unive sity entitles each student 
9 the following: (1) the use of the University Library, (2) gymnasium 
ui lleges, (3) the services of the Career Services Center, (4) admission to all 

letic contests, unless otherwise specified, (5) the Hatchet, the student 
ge Sbaper, and (6) medical attention as described under Student Health 
‘vice. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dis- 
Rissed from the University. 


Payment of Fees 


e Student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 

i arges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 

N d fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the 

ashier at the time of each registration. Checks should be made payable to 

“orge Washington University, with the student identification number in the 
Per left corner. 
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The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintain- 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges 
student registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payme” 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, 
permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for 026 
| payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or 

| before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and kao 

| semesters. Interest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balane 
| will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 
10-month payment plan is also available. 
| | Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern: 

| ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted V) 

| sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exce? 
the value of the tuition awards by $2,000 or more. Under such circumstance? 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time? 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will automatically 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge ° 
8 percent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due wil : 
financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encum 
bered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts 1? 
future semesters and the Student Accounts Office will notify the registrar to 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, si 
| | other academic information until the account is settled. In addition, applic 
| | tions for institutional and federal financial aid cannot be processed until 4 

encumbrances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have been pes 
Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts due to t 
University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. Accounts tha 
| must be referred to a collection service will be assessed all collection cost 
including fees charged by the collection agency. : 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students 
| registered for credit. 


Returned-Check Policy. A student whose check is returned unpaid by the 
bank for any reason will be charged a returned-check fee. If the check i$ no 
paid within 15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbere" 

| with the same penalties and restrictions as for late payment enumerate 
above. t 
One-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan. Undergraduate students paying the 8e 
upper limit of tuition may receive a discount for the spring semester ' 
payment is made for the full academic year at the time of fall registration. Ü 
the 1988-89 rate, students choosing this plan would pay $10,402 for tw 
semesters instead of $10,508. " 
Four-Year Prepaid Tuition Plan. New undergraduate students may elect : 
| pay in advance the total tuition for the full four-year program (eight consecu 
| tive semesters) at the rate applicable to their first year. Under this plan, t 
payment for programs beginning with the 1988 fall semester woul s 
$42,032. Refunds to students who do not complete their full four-year pr 
grams would be made at the original rate for all remaining full semesters. a 
GWU Monthly Payment Plan. The University’s Monthly Payment Pia 
available to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, t á 
University will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelope 
| | for use to ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic yea 


> . , Ma) 
(excluding summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, * 
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through February. Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a 
*cision is made after May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made 

ring the account current to the time participation is initiated. There is no 
Charge and no interest for using the plan if all payments are made as 
Scheduled. 

Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans. Several commercial 
"grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are 
Wailable. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy 
ù the contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the 
M lowing: 

Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 
night Tuition Payment Plans, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 
'hool-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
ducational Loan Program, Consumer Credit Department, The Riggs 
National Bank, 1120 Vermont Avenu W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
e Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03: 
uition Line, Maryland tional Bank, Consumer Banking Division, 
P.O. Box 1954, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


| Off-Campus Courses 


ĉes for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each 
"Eistration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer credit 
Ourse may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make 
Payments in three equal installments—one-third at the time of registration. 
Ne-third by October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semester): 
Me-third at the time of registration, one-third by February 7, and one-third by 
parch 6 (for the spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated times. 
Merest at the rate of 8 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be 
"àrged from the beginning of each semester to the date payment is made. 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee bene- 
S, and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the 
Me of registration. 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses 
’Sting less than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are payable in full at 
Bistration. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


‘plications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class 
E edule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, 
‘hool, or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an 
Structor is not an acceptable notice (see Withdrawal, page 231). Financial 
recipients must notify the Office of Student Financial Aid in writing. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of 
ester tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the 
by: ing schedule for the fall and spring semesters. No refund of the $100 
“tion deposit required of entering students is granted. 

l. Complete withdrawal from the University: 

Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes ....9 

Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of class 

Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fifth week of classes. 

Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of CADDO cvnssasecseccesaceszas tee S NOTI 
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2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition 
charge, the refund schedule above applies to the difference. : 

3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence 
hall and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange 
ments. 4 

4. Summer sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from course 
refunds of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within 
the first seven calendar days following the scheduled registration day: 
refund will be made for courses dropped thereafter. 

5. Refund Schedule for Off-Campus Registration: 
Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 

Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days... 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days ........cecececccccscsesesseeseo™™** 
Starting date of class plus 34 calendar days... 
Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end 
Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 
Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days ....................eeennnm 
Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days .......................- 
Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to end 
Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 
Starting date of class plus 2 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 8 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to end 
Mini Session (3 weeks) 
Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day............... 
Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 9 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end 
No refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days. 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulation, 
require that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial 4 
received for that semester’s attendance. This policy applies to institutional # 
as well. 

In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence fr” 
classes. be 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not 
given a student who does not have a clear financial record. op 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they €? 
make banking arrangements in the community. 


. " m 
Financial Aid — 
= pe ‘ ; Y ; ; » for 
George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance dit 
undergraduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two ges 
types: awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circ 2 
; A rme 
stances (honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employ™ 


based on academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. Applicants 
ay apply for only one type of aid: need-based or honor. The program of 
lancia] assistance for graduate students includes assistantships, fellowships, 
'aineeships, graduate scholarships, research appointments, part-time em- 
*yment, and loans. In addition, loans and resident assistantships not based 
nancial need are available to undergraduates and graduates alike. 
,. In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good 
"'ademic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
‘Wards and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. Al] 
indergraduate gift aid (instituticaal scholarships and grants and federal 
ants) requires that the student be working on the first undergraduate 
“gree. Undergraduate gift aid and all federal aid require that the recipient 
registered for a full-time course load at GWU. 
: Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the 
'elevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. 
~cuments submitted as part of aid applications become the property of the 
p Versity and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require that the 
"lversity sport suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the appro- 
Nate federal, state, and local authorities. 


| Scholarships and Other Forms of Aid for Undergraduates 


Shgineering Honor and High Honor Scholarships 


» Se programs were initiated to recognize academically talented students 
ho wish to study at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The 
*holarships are awarded on the basis of merit only, and financial need is not a 
, Wirement for consideration. They are available to entering freshmen and 
.tsfer students who meet the criteria given below and are U.S. citizens or 
"manent residents. 
a. The Evelyn Elder and Lloyd Hartman Elliott Engineering Honor Scholar- 
thing (EHS), so designated upon the retirement of the former president after 23 
Mag f service to the University, cover one-half petition PET of attending 
5. Engineering High Honor Scholarships (EHHS) cover full tuition. Both 
4y be renewed through completion of the undergraduate degree, provided the 
Pient is enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum and scholarship 
“teria are met, with the option of an additional year if the student wishes to 
» Sue graduate study at the master’s level. A minimum quality-point index of 
in 15 or more credit hours per semester is needed to retain the EHS, and a 
Minimum quality-point index of 3.3 in 15 or more credit hours per semester is 
"ded to retain the EHHS. Applicants with financial need should apply for 
Ved-based aid, not for these scholarships. 
All undergraduate students must file applications and supporting creden- 
8 for financial aid by March 1 preceding the academic year of the award for 
* fall semester; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the 
Ammer sessions.* A student must reapply for the EHS or EHHS each year. 
ES. 
Only students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester hours in the immediately 
a eding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall semester are 


"Bible for consideration for summer sessions financial aid, provided that they will graduate at the 


th > 4 
~ of that summer or the following fall semester or are required by their program to attend the 
Un, 

m 


el 


Mer sessions 
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| Criteria for Engineering Honor Scholarships 


Entering Freshmen 


The student must have 

| 1. a minimum combined SAT score of 1250 or better or, if the SAT will not 
be taken, an average ACT score of 30 or better in the verbal. mathemat- 

| ics, and natural science sections or a combined PSAT score of 125 9 
| better; » 
| 2. a cumulative rank at the end of the junior year in the upper 10% of the 
class over a period of three years or more; and 

| 3. a grade average of 85% or better at the end of the junior year n 


«oo years: 
mathematics and science courses taken during the previous three ye 


Transfer Students 


The student must have 30 

| 1. completed (or be completing by the end of the present semester) «d 
| semester hours at an accredited community college, college, or univer 
| sity; - 
2. completed at least 6 semester hours of college calculus or higher mathe 

matics and at least 3 semester hours of college-level physics or chemistry 


and T 
| 3. achieved an overall grade average of at least 85% (3.4) and a combin 
| average of 80% (3.2) in college-level mathematics and science courses: 


| Criteria for Engineering High Honor Scholarships 


Entering Freshmen 


The student must have ley 
1. a minimum combined SAT score of 1450 or better or, if the SAT will A 
be taken, an average ACT score of 34 or better in the verbal, mathema 
ics, and natural science sections or a combined PSAT score of 145 ° 
better; he 
2. a cumulative rank at the end of the junior year in the upper 5% of t 
class over a period of three years or more; and 
3. a grade average of 9296 or better at the end of the junior yeé 
mathematics and science courses taken during the previous three ye? 


jr n 
rs. 


Transfer Students 


The student must have 30 
1. completed (or be completing by the end of the present semester) j 
semester hours at an accredited community college, college, or univ? 
sity; he- 
2. completed at least 6 semester hours of college calculus or higher mat a 
matics and at least 3 semester hours of college-level physics or chemist!” 
and ‘ned 
3. achieved an overall grade average of at least 90% (3.6) and a combin 
average of 85% (3.4) in college-level mathematics and science courses: 
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Need-Based Financial Aid 


The University offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and 
*mployment based on demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
erkins Loan, Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and 
the College Work-Study programs. 
, , All undergraduate students must file applications and supporting creden- 
tials for financial aid by March 1 preceding the academic year of the award for 
€ fall semester; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the 
Summer sessions.* A student must reapply for financial aid, including scholar- 
Ships, each year; renewal is contii gent upon funds being available when the 
Student completes the application. 
Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
Student financial aid pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Student 
inancial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


| Scholarships and Grants 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 
ire credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry at least 
9 semester hours per semester in subjects related to the degree program 
lring the period for which the scholarship is awarded. Most of the following 
*holarships are limited to students in the School of Engineering and Applied 

lence. The University also offers other scholarships that are open to 
gineering students. 

American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977). Established 
by the American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistance to a 
Ul-time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum that 
cludes courses related to cost engineering. 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979). Established by the 
Atlantic Research Corporation for graduate and undergraduate students. The 
dergraduate scholarship includes full tuition, books, and fees for a student 

the senior year only. Graduate students receive full tuition, books, and fees 
r one year of full-time graduate work. Recipients of the award must have an 
Werall' B average and must agree to accept employment with Atlantic 
Research Corporation for one year after graduation. Awards are offered on 
both a financial-need and a non-financial-need basis. See manager of engineer- 
"€ admissions for further details. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). Bequest of 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the School 
f ngineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to pursue 

ch professional study. Also available for graduate study. 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896). Established by Maria M. 
arter in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing 
t the civil engineering profession. Available to students working toward the 
gree of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). 


à Only students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester hours in the immediately 
Preceding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall semester are 
tligible for consideration for summer sessions financial aid, provided that they will graduate at the 
“ad of that summer or the following fall semester or are required by their program to attend the 


[ 
mmer sessions 
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Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955). Established by Helen B. Erwin 
as a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A partia 
scholarship for a student in engineering and applied science. d 

George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships. Full- an : 
partial-tuition scholarships that begin in the fall semester and may be 
renewed through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the 
published deadlines, maintains a B average, and continues to be in financia! 
need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor $ 
degree. : 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966). Bequest of Susie E. Giles ™. 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to students in the School 0 
Engineering and Applied Science who need financial assistance. Also ava!" 
able to graduate students. š 

The George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (1974). Esta? 
lished by the George Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving students 
preparing for the civil engineering profession. These partial-tuition scholar- 
ships begin in the fall semester and may be renewed through the senior year: 
provided the holder reapplies by the published deadlines, maintains 8 
average based on a full course load leading to a degree in civil engineering, 2? 
continues to be in financial need. 


stab- 


Scholarships, Fellowships, Assistantships, and Other 
Forms of Aid for Graduate Students 


Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, t 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the departmen 
concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, P7 
20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting credenti? 
should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year 10 
which the award is made. Application for admission to graduate study !9 
prerequisite for consideration. 


rain- 


Graduate Scholarships and Fellowships 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Award (1984). Established in memory of Professt 
Abdelfattah Abdalla (1937-1984). Dr. Abdalla served his profession 2° . 
professor and as chair of the Department of Electrical Engineering e 
Computer Science. The award is based on academic merit and is made to ^ 
incoming full-time graduate student in the Department of Electrical Enginee" 
ing and Computer Science. Minimum academic criteria for the award are hé 
same as for the Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship (see below). Ti 
award consists of one-half tuition and a $6,000 stipend for an academic Y€? 
and is renewable. 

Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, [nes 
Scholarship. For outstanding students in the fields of science, engineer!P?' 
and medicine. 993 

American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977). See page 2% 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979). See page 223. " 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). See pab 
293 
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Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966). See above. 
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Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship (GEHF) Program. Established 
to recognize students who have achieved academic excellence and are inter- 
ested in starting or furthering graduate work. Students selected for the GEHF 

rogram receive a half-tuition scholarship for the first year of graduate study, 
Which may be renewed for (a) one additional year for master’s and professional 
degree students or (b) two additional years for doctoral students, provided that 
à minimum 3.4 cumulative quality-point index is maintained while a full-time 
Student. One grade of F, regardless of cumulative quality-point index, disqual- 
fies the recipient from further scholarship assistance. 

To be considered for the CEHF Program a student must (1) be a USS. 
citizen or a permanent resident of the United States, (2) meet current School of 
“Ngineering and Applied Science requirements for admission to the appropri- 
ate program, (3) have attained approximately a 3.5 grade-point average in the 
Prior degree from an accredited college or university (consideration is given to 

€ content of programs completed and the academic reputation of all post- 
Secondary institutions at which study was undertaken), and (4) provide three 
etters of recommendation from professors in the previous academic program. 

lection is made by the dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science. A limited number of these fellowships are available each year. 
tudents in the GEHF Program must take at least 9 credit hours at the 
&raduate level per semester, in the degree program in which they have been 
Accepted. At least three months prior to the semester in which they wish to 
egin study, students should submit applications, transcripts, and letters of 
recommendation to the appropriate department chair, School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships. Fellowships provid- 

ing tuition, fees, and stipends to students in programs leading to graduate 
*grees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, and 
Social sciences and in the history and philosophy of science. Open to students 
Who have been admitted to a graduate program and who have completed less 

àn one calendar year of graduate study. Applications should be made to the 
ellowship Office, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968). Established by 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma (national fraternity for graduate 
Women) for women graduate students. 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships. Available to graduate students in SEAS pro- 
rams. Research assistants are expected to work 20 hours per week conducting 
"esearch in support of an established research program. Stipends range up to 

12,000, depending on the status of the student and the length of the 
’ppointment (9 to 12 months). In addition, selected recipients may be awarded 
Uition assistance. Further information and applications are available in 
€partment offices. 

Research Scholar Assistantships, GWU/NASA-Langley Program. See 
Page 41. 

_. Teaching Assistantships. Awarded to qualified graduate students in the 
School on the basis of academic criteria established by the respective depart- 
ments, Teaching assistants receive financial compensation of $900 to $3,000 
Per course and tuition for a maximum of 9 credit hours for the semester in 
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which they teach. Further information and applications are available ™ 
department offices. 


Industrial Liaison Program Awards 


The Industrial Liaison Program (ILP) has been established to develop closer 
cooperation and communication between the Department of Electrical Eng! 
neering and Computer Science, its Institute for Information Science 8n 
Technology, and companies that depend upon the technological foundations 
represented by the department. A steering committee of Washington are 
industrial leaders has provided important guidance in founding the program 
which is structured to meet the needs of both the department and industry: 
The ILP offers the following awards. a 

Abdelfattah Abdalla Award. See Graduate Scholarships and Fellowships 
above. 

ILP Corporate Graduate Student Fellowship. Awards sponsored by E- 
Systems, Inc., MELPAR Division and Laboratoire Central de Telecommunica- 
tions for entering graduate students. The award consists of tuition for 9 credit 
hours per semester and a $7,500 annual stipend. The award is renewable if the 
student’s academic performance meets the requirements of the departmen 
and funds are available. Applicants must have a minimum grade-poin 
average of 3.5 (on a 4.0 scale) in course work leading to their previous degree 
and must be U.S. citizens or permanent residents. 

ILP Distinguished Graduate Teaching Assistantship. Additional cash 
awards of $4,000 offered to outstanding first-year students who are selected 4 
graduate teaching assistants. Applicants must have a minimum grade-point 
average of 3.5 and demonstrate excellent command of the English language 
Previous teaching experience is preferred. The teaching assistantship (provic- 
ing tuition for 9 credit hours per semester and financial compensation 0 
$2,000 or $6,000 for the academic year) is renewable if the student meet 
scholarship requirements and performs satisfactorily as an instructor; t si 
$4,000 ILP cash award is not renewable. Recipients are encouraged to app 
for a research assistantship with a faculty member upon completion of thelr 
first year of study. x 

ILP Graduate Research Assistant Matching Grant. The Industrial Lia” 
son Program will provide grants of up to $5,000 to match awards from the 
School, to a maximum total of $10,000 per student for the academic yea" 
Students work with a faculty member on a research project. 

ILP Supplement to the Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship Per 
gram. Research fellowships awarded to select first-year students who a" 
recipients of the GEHF. The award consists of $6,000. Fellowship recipient? 
work with a faculty member on a research project. j 

Richard E. Merwin Memorial Award. Awarded annually to an oustanding 
doctoral student in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Compute” 
Science. Dr. Merwin (1922-1981) served his profession as a research profess? 
in the department, as president of the IEEE Computer Society, and as editor 9 
IEEE Transactions on Computers and worked on ENIAC, this country's "C 
electronic computer. The award is $3,000 for one year and is made to a fU 
time D.Sc. student, based on academic merit. Recipients are not eligible for s 
additional award. 
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Other Government- and Industry-Sponsored Fellowships 


From time to time, individual companies have sponsored graduate fellowships 
in specific fields of interest. Some recent examples are the following. 

Association of American Railroads Fellowship Grant. Awarded to the 
Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis, for graduate education and 
research in engineering, operations research, economics, and statistics with 
Special emphasis on reliability, failure data analysis, risk analysis, and 
Statistical methodology. Recipients must work 20 hours per week during the 
academic year and full time during the summer. The grant provides tuition for 
Up to 9 credit hours per semester and 3 credit hours during the summer, along 
With a subsistence allowance. 

National Bureau of Standards. Awarded to two graduate students in the 
fields of robotics, computer graphics, industrial automation, or computer- 
integrated manufacturing. Recipients must work 20 hours per week during the 
academic year and full time during the summer and receive a stipend of 
$12,000 per year. Students must meet the minimum requirements for the 

raduate Engineering Honors Fellowship to be considered. 


Other Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 

earned societies, corporations, and others that may be used in support of 

&raduate study is available on the first floor of the Gelman Library. Informa- 

lion is also available on such programs as the Rhodes, Marshall, National 
lence Foundation, Fulbright, and Luce as well as many others. 


Forms of Aid Available to Undergraduate 
and Graduate Students 


Resident Assistantships 
Resident assistantships are available to graduate students and seniors in 
any field of study who are interested in working with the student personnel 
Program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, 
ut basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administra- 
lon, Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished room for the 
Academic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are required to 
enroll as full-time students in degree programs. Further information may be 
tained from the Office of the Director of Housing and Residence Life. 


Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and graduate 
Students, A separate application must be submitted for all loan programs, 

Pplications for the Perkins Loan Program should be filed no later than 
March 1 (all undergraduates) or April 1 (graduate students) for the following 
academic year. Complete information is contained in the student financial aid 
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pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 

George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

International Student Loan Fund (1967) 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

Perkins Loan Program 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund j 

John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering. 
Established by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John 
Brewster Willis, Jr. Available to mechanical engineering students (graduate 
or undergraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program. George Washington Unive 
eligible participant in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Freshman | 
sophomores may apply for a maximum of $2,625 per year; juniors and seniors, 
a maximum of $4,000 per year. Graduate students may apply for a maximum 
of $7,500 per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition 
at registration should submit an application and all required supporting 
documents no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spring 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration). 

Parent Loans for Undergraduate Students/Supplemental Loans 


rsity is an 
an 


for Stu- 


dents. George Washington University is also an eligible participant in the 
Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS) and Supplemental Loana m 
d on 


Students (SLS) programs. The interest rate on the loans is variable, base 
the interest rate of U.S. Treasury bills, to a maximum of 12 percent. 
Repayment begins 60 days after the disbursement of the check. Parents of 
dependent undergraduate and graduate students may apply for up to $4,000 
per year for each student Independent undergraduate and graduate students 
may apply for up to $4,000 per year on their own behalf. Students who inten 
to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration should submit an 
application no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spring 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration) 

CONSERN Loan Program. This program, jointly sponsored by the Dist 
of Columbia and the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropo d 
tan Area, provides supplementary aid to creditworthy students and parents 
who have financial need remaining after having exhausted benefits from 4 
other federal, state, and institutional aid programs for which they qualify 
(except the College Work-Study Program and PLUS/SLS). Applicants must be 
enrolled at least half time and must demonstrate financial need otherwise 
unmet. CONSERN loans range from $2,000 to the full certified cost ° 
attendance per academic year and carry a variable interest rate, initially 
9 percent. Since this program will end in late November 1988, applicati 
CONSERN loans must be submitted by November 1 


rict 
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Student Employment 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inqui 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, the 
Career Services Center maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time 
positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate 
students. , 
After registration students may apply at the Career Services Center foF 
interviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


ries 


International Students 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
Completed one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a 

average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; those 
With a C average are eligible to apply for GWU Grants. Aid is awarded in the 
a for the following academic year. See Need-Based Financial Aid, page 
2 


Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University 
fellowships are the responsibility of the chair of the department or dean of the 
School in which the degree is to be earned. 

International students i pplying for graduate teaching assistantships 
Must have minimum scores of 570 on the Test of English as a Foreign 

anguage (55 in listening comprehension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken 
nglish. International students applying from outside the University may be 
üppointed to graduate teaching assistantships but must attend a five-day 
Orientation and evaluation program held the week prior to registration. Those 
found to have difficulties with English will be required to enroll in specified 
Courses in English as a Foreign Language (tuition fees for these courses will be 
Waived) and will be assigned nonteaching duties in place of classroom 
instruction. Such students will be reevaluated each semester; if they are not 
esignated as qualified to give classroom instruction by the end of one 
academic year, the teaching assistantship will be withdrawn. 

Graduate students who are presently enrolled at GWU and have been 
Proposed as candidates for graduate teaching assistantships by their depart- 
ments must pass the Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels 
Indicated above and will be required to complete successfully the English for 
Dternational Students oral interview and the orientation and evaluation 
Program before they will be considered for graduate teaching assistantships. 

For further information on requirements for international teaching assis 
tants, contact the office of the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Rice Hall, fifth floor, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international 
Students are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born 
Persons who have established resident status in the United States through the 
Mmigration and Naturalization Service. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have available 
Sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a 
College or university. The cost at this University for one academic year 
(September-May) is at a minimum approximately $17,300. This estimate 
Includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses are included. 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye 
Street, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty 
Personnel, veterans, or widows or children of deceased or totally disabled 
Veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. This 
9ffice also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans 
dministration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, 

Veterans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor 
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prior to submitting application to the Veterans Administration. All such 
students should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, 
which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment 
can be made to the Veterans Administration and includes other information 0 
general interest. 1 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 North Capitol Street, N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20421 


Prizes 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize. Established as a memorial by the many 

friends and colleagues of Professor Abdalla and awarded annually to 8" 
electrical engineering or computer science junior or senior for scholarship an 

| service to Eta Kappa Nu, IEEE, Tau Beta Pi, or the Department of Electrica 
| Engineering and Computer Science. The recipient must have a quality-pol” 


index of at least 3.5. Selection is made by Eta Kappa Nu. The student receives 
a cash award, and his or her name is engraved on a plaque displayed ™ 
Tompkins Hall. The award is presented at the Dean's Honors Reception he 

during the spring semester z 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Award. Established by many friends of 
Professor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the Schoo js 
Engineering and Applied Science who is nominated by fellow students 87 
having made significant contributions to the students in the School ° 
Engineering and Applied Science, to the School, and to the University. The 
student receives a cash award, which is presented at the Annual Commence 
ment in May. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing. A one-year membership in the 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete 
tests. The award is presented at the Annual Commencement in May. 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize. Established as a memorial to Professor 
Freudenthal by his wife, friends, students, and colleagues for his outstanding 
contributions to engineering education and awarded annually to the senior 
who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. To be eligible for this 
prize, the student must have completed at GWU at least one-half the Wo 
required for his or her degree. The student receives a cash award, and his = 
her name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. The award * 
presented at the Dean's Honors Reception held during the spring semester: i 

Tau Beta Pi Outstanding Sophomore Award. Established by the GW 
Chapter of Tau Beta Pi and awarded annually to the student who ranks first of 
his or her class at the completion of the sophomore year. The award consists a 
a medal, and the recipient’s name is engraved on a plaque displaye x 
Tompkins Hall. The award is presented at the Dean’s Honors Reception hel 
during the spring semester. 


Regulations a 


A student enrolled in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
required to conform to the following regulations. 
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A student who withdraws, is suspended, or for any other reason is not 
Tegistered at the University for one semester or more may reenter and 
‘ontinue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the 
time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material 
Information on an application for admission, registration form, or any other 

hiversity document, the student's registration may be canceled. If such 
alsification is discovered after the student has matriculated at the University, 
the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student 
Will be ineligible (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent 
'egistration in the University 


Student Conduct 


All Students, upon enrolling and while attending the George Washington 
niversity, are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
*sponsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of 

'onduct, the Judicial System for Nonacademic Student Discipline, and other 

Policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Universi- 
Y authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained from the Office of 

the Vice President for Student Affairs Sanctions for violation of these 

tegulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may 

Nake enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or 

Tequirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of 

Students may not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements 

shal] be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected 

Students. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 

&intain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are 
*Xpected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
Se of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
Xaminations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the 
toper academic procedures and will be held responsible for applying them. 
eliberate failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered 

*ademic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are legal, moral, and 
intellectual offenses against the community and will be prosecuted through 
* proper University channels. 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained 
ftom the following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the 
“¥gistrar, and the vice president for academic affairs. 


Withdrawal 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for changes in class 
*hedule must be made on a program adjustment form. The signatures of the 
‘Curse instructor(: tudent’s adviser, department chair, and, where appropri- 

» the international student services adviser must be obtained on the form 
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prior to receiving the dean's approval. Financial aid recipients must notify the 
Office of Student Financial Aid in writing. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to 
the refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. UnauthoriZe 
withdrawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses 

Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted to 4 
student who does not have a clear financial record 

A student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University 
one semester or more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, the student 
continues work under the requirements and regulations in force at the time 0 
readmission. 


for 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any changes in an approved program of study without 
the consent of the faculty adviser, instructor, international student service 
adviser (when appropriate), and the associate dean. Requests for changes m 
class registration must be made on a program adjustment form, available 1? 
the SEAS Admissions and Registration Office (see Withdrawal, above). 


Adding Courses 


During the first 14 days of the semester, courses may be added to the students 
program by submitting a program adjustment form with the necessary 
signatures. 


Dropping Courses 


Regular Drop. Courses may be dropped without academic penalty during 
the first 28 days of the semester by submitting a program adjustment form 
with the necessary signatures. 

Late Drop. Permission to drop a course without academic penalty after the 
28th day of a semester may be granted with the approval of the instructor, t° 
student's adviser, the chair of the department in which the student is enrollet, 
and the associate dean. Requests for late drops must be submitted to #° 
associate dean's office on the appropriate late-drop form and must be accomP®, 
nied by a program adjustment form and certification of sickness or injury; * 
such is the cause of the late withdrawal. A late drop may be granted only under 
both of the following conditions: bu 

l. It is necessary because of exceptional circumstances, such as certifies 
medical absence or forced absence caused by work-related requirements: 

2. The grades in all courses involved are C or better for graduate student? 
and D or better for undergraduate students as of the date of the reque?" 

In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effec" 


Change in Course Status 


: i : A : "orga 
The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or vice Ve” 


after the 28th day of the semester. 


Credit 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory comp 
of the required work or upon the granting of advanced standing. 
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Auditing. A person who has been admitted to the University may be 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass 
examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it 
ater for credit. Tuition is charged at the prevailing rate. 

Balance Sheet. On request, the School’s Admissions and Registration 
Office will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a balance sheet showing 
the amount of work completed and the requirements remaining to be met for 
the degree. A second balance sheet is issued only if the student changes major 
or degree objectives. It is recommended that a balance sheet be requested at 
the end of the junior year. 

. Postadmission Transfer Credit. A student who plans to attend another 
Institution not in the Consortium and apply credit so earned toward gradua- 
tion from this U ersity must first secure the written approval of the adviser, 
the department chair, and the associate dean on a form available in Tompkins 

all, Room 103. Students wishing to take courses in Consortium schools 
Should complete this form and follow the procedures outlined on page 216. In 
ho event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar period in 
this University be recognized 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the 
Student or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan 
Installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 is 
Charged for each transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have 
Met the admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the 
Scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for 
Which he or she is registered; filed an application for graduation prior to the 
Published deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to the Universitv 

nrollment is required for the semester or summer session at the close of 
Which the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation. Applications for graduation must be filed by 
October 1 for the February convocation, February 1 for May convocation, and 
July 1 for September graduation. (Students who complete degree requirements 

uring the summer sessions will be awarded diplomas dated September 30, 
although there is no formal convocation at this time.) 

Student Records. Information on the status of credit, transfer-of-credit 
Awards, balance sheets, and other information relating to graduation may be 
obtained in Tompkins Hall, Room 103. 

Area of Concentration Certificate. Upon successful completion of the 
master’s or doctoral degree, the student may obtain a certificate indicating the 
area of concentration by submitting a written request to the appropriate 
epartment chair. 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the 
Iniversity’s Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome 
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to browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must 
be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. ' 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates 1$ 
subject to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books 
must be used in the reserve reading room when the library is open; they may 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades 
are withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books 
returned and any fines paid. . 

All students using the Gelman Library are expected to be familiar with 18 
detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institution- 
al policies governing access to and release of student education record 
maintained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. 
The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that suc 
institutions must 
l. afford students access to education records directly related to them; t 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records 4° 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; I 
3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information from the! 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by 
the Act and except for directory information as indicated below (inform? 
tion may be furnished to a student's parents without such written consent 
only upon certification of the student's financial dependency); and 
4. comply with a judicial order or a lawfully issued subpoena to release à 
student’s record, notifying the student of such action. 

The University will release the following directory information upo” 
request: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of nex 
of kin; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field 0 
study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in 
organizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Univer 
sity (including intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age ? 
members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory 
information released must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the 
Registrar at the beginning of each semester or session of enrollment. 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Right to Dismiss Students 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student i 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of t 
student or the University, the University administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 


The University and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right : 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go ™ 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 
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Right to Make Changes in Programs 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone v.3lations of law, including violations of those 
àws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
Ne academic community should know that administrative action, which may 
Include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
Suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken to protect the 
Interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Associations and Services 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
etropolitan Area, Inc. 

Ten universities in the Washington area (American University, Catholic 
niversity of America, Gallaudet University, George Mason University, 
eorge Washington University, Georgetown University, Howard lL niversity, 

,arymount University, the University of the District of Columbia, and the 
niversity of Maryland) are as ated in a Consortium through which they 

Coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Mount Vernon College and 
Tinity College are associate members of the Consortium. Students in ap- 

Proved programs leading to degrees in any one of these institutions have the 

portunity to select from the combined offerings of all of the members the 

Particular courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to the 

tegulations of the school or division in which the student is enrolled. 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, however, are 
excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, nursing, and theology 
aw students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
he degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
“wn University. 

In special courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) or 
toria] study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the 
Vonsortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the 
Institution administering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the program announcements of all 
Participating institutions. See page 216 for more information concerning 
l'egistration for Consortium courses. 

. . Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar and 

m Tompkins Hall, Room 103. Students register and pay tuition at their own 

Institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the visited 

Institutions. 
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University Computer Center 


The University Computer Center is in the Academic Center, 801 22nd Street, 
N.W. The center is normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, during 
the academic semesters; the user area may not be open nights during the 
winter and summer breaks. 

The center provides computational facilities, consultation, and operation 
al assistance as required. It operates two IBM 4381 computers (VM/VS1 CMS). 
Public terminals and dial-in lines are available for academic users. There i$ 8 
full range of compilers and application software packages. 

In addition to the central facility, computer services and facilities are 
available in several of the schools; microcomputers are widely available 4 
well. The University’s GW Data Network ties together the mainframes an 
many of the microcomputers, and the University computers are connected t0 
the national computer networks BITNET and SURANET. 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information and Resource Center/User Services (CIRC/US) : 
the primary source of information and consultation on the use of computer? 
and computer networks at the University. CIRC/US publishes a periodic 
newsletter on computing issues, gives seminars, and offers technical advice @ 
faculty and students regarding access to and use of the IBM mainframe 4” 
microcomputers, the GW Data Network, and microcomputer selection 8n 
acquisition. CIRC/US is responsible for distribution of a number of site- 
licensed microcomputer software packages and administers and can make 
recommendations on various discount-purchase programs for microcompute! 
equipment. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics/Computer 4” 
Information Systems, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In 
addition, many other departments offer courses that utilize the computer 8$? 
research adjunct to course work. 

Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for 
individual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access 1$ 
by request; the schedule of charges is available at CIRC/US. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The George Washington University Speech and Hearing Center provides 
diagnosis and treatment of a wide range of speech, language, and hearing 
disorders. These include developmental impairments of articulation 4D 
language, stuttering, voice disorders, and speech and language impairment 
resulting from neurological damage. Evaluation and aural rehabilitation art 
also provided for hearing-impaired individuals. The Speech and Hearing 
Center operates in conjunction with the Department of Speech and Hearing 


Reading Center 


The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. Special reading improve 
ment classes are conducted for high school and college students as well as othe 
adults. There is also an After-School Program designed for academically gift? 
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Children. Instruction is available on an individual. semi-individual, and small- 
Stoup basis. 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
1 Nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and 
ibtitude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in 
“nference with the parents or the individual. 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
Students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
Study skills, Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. 
$ Fees. Individuals should cont: the center regarding the fee schedule. All 
“es are payable in advance. 


The Writing Center 


The Writing Center offers informal and personal writing instruction: its 
*tvices are provided free to all GWU students. Students at all levels of 
perience and expertise are encouraged to use the center for help in 
identifying writing problems and learning how best to express ideas. Trained 
tors (undergra duate peer tutors, graduate students, the director, and other 
embers of the faculty) work with students individually on areas of specific 
Need or interest. Tutors can provide assistance in such areas as organizing a 
88s of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar ar 
Punctuation. getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, provid- 
! evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an 
"periment or the solution to a research problem. 


The main television resource of the University is GWTV, a state-of-the-art 
WN multichannel broadcast facility. Goals of GWTV are to develop courses 
Programs in cooperation with academic departments for broadcast off 
Ampus; to develop videotapes for class use and for continuing professional 
Mucation: to expand a program of national and international teleconferences, 

to manage the acquisition and maintenance of television equipment and 
“cilities in various instructional units. 

Operating from studios located in the Academic Center, GWTV has the 
"Ipability to receive from and transmit to any communications satellite. Video 
"leconference programs are delivered to a number of on-campus locations, 

'h as studios, conference rooms, and auditoriums, where participants can 
Mteract by telephone link with the originating site. 


“rge Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 
the Army ROTC rogram offered at Georgetown Univ sity, the AFROTC 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at 
°Ward University. Those interested should contact the ROT enrollment 
leer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such courses (primarily 
ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements at 
shington versity; prior approval is required by the dean of the 
90l in which the student is enrolled. 

For information on the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program at 

“rge Washington University, see page 46 
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Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this association are to unite graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes and to 
promote the general welfare of the University 

Membership in the association is conveyed automatically to anyone who 
has graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who 
has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has 
left the University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is elig! 
ble for membership. For Division of Continuing Education students, however? 
only the "15 credit hours earned" requirement and not the "graduation oft E 
class" requirement applies. Graduates of CCEW certificate programs are 8^ 
eligible. 

The activities of the association are directed by a Governing Boar» 
composed of members representing the constituent alumni of the University” 
schools and colleges. The voluntary leadership of the association works close? 
with the staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out association affa? 
The association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. i 

Alumni are encouraged to inquire about available services and program 
at the Alumni Relations Office and to keep the office informed of any change 
in address or occupation. The office is located in Alumni House, 714 2 
Street, N.W., George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Engineer Alumni Association 


The Engineer Alumni Association of the George Washington University we 
organized in 1936 and incorporated in 1963 to coordinate with the Gener 
Alumni Association those activities of primary interest to engineering alum? 
The objectives of the association are to provide a link between graduates na 
faculty of the School, to help promote the general welfare of the Schoo! ^, 
Engineering and Applied Science and of the University, to foster activities 4 
the engineering organizations recognized by the University, and to adva™ 
the engineering profession in general. de 

In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 members elected from he 
association and the engineers’ representatives on the Governing Board 0! ^, 
General Alumni Association, was established. The membership of the boar d 
directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alumni Relation 
and one representative each from the faculty of the School and the stu r 1 
body. Those directors chosen by the association are elected each year, prio, d 
the June meeting, to three-year terms. Current board members are list 
below 


Term Expiring 1988 Term Expiring 1989 Term Expiring 1990 
Richard Hu Leslie A. Grant Arthur L. Howard 
William H. Huf Gregg D. Hagedorn Nahid Khozeimeh 
Zamir Iqbal Tewolde A. Iyob Jeffrey Meeker 
Jay Mendelbaum Marshall A. Levitan Frank Moy 


Michael Whitley John D. Scott, Jr. James A. Sinsabaugh 


| 
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General Alumni General Alumni General Alumni 
Association Association Association Faculty 
Representatives Members-at-Large Representative 
Pastor Farinas Mary O. Jones Douglas L. Jones 
Issa Khozeimeh Eric S. Mendelsohn 

John R. Manning 


Student Representatives Faculty Representative 
Ilyas Anjum Galip M. Arkilic 
Ibrahim Hassan 


At the June meeting each year, the board elects officers for its operation during 
* upcoming year. Following ar> the officers for 1987-88: 


President: Nahid Khozeimeh, M.S. 1976: 7005 Milwood Road, Bethesda, 
Maryland 20817 

Vice President: Jay Mandelbaum, D.Sc. 1982; 16728 Sioux Lane, Gaithers- 
burg, Maryland 20878 

Secretary: John D. Scott, Jr., M.E.A. 1981: 7602 Ingle Place, Springfield, 
Virginia 22151 

Treasurer: Gregg D. Hagedorn, M.E.A. 1977: 1124 Allison Street, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia 22302 


Student Life 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life 
i ‘Vices, policies, and procedures to complement the Universitys formal 
listruction program. These activities are implemented through the offices of 
Æ Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 
lona] Opportunity Program, Housing and Residence Life, International Stu- 
“nt Services, Disabled Student Services, Student Activities, Career Services 
*hter, and Student Health Service. 


Office of the Dean of Students 


* Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
tudents, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system, and 
sists in program development for the Division of Student Affairs. Staff 
*mbers are well informed on University policies and the various student 

"Vices provided on campus, enabling them to provide referrals and answers 

Many questions concerning general student life. Personal letters of recom- 
jendation for students applying to graduate and professional schools can be 
tained from this office. The dean of students is responsible for the services 
Programs offered by Judicial Affairs, the Counseling Center, Educational 
PPortunity Program, International Student Services, Disabled Student Ser- 
čes, Student Health Service, and Career Services Center. 


Junseling Center 


e Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and helps 
dividuals with personal, social, career, and study problems that interfere 
th their educational goals. University students, staff. and faculty are 
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eligible for services. These include (1) short-term individual counseling, gTOUP 
counseling, art therapy, crisis intervention, and referral services for persona! 
problems (e.g., academic pressures, relationship issues, family problems; 
concerns about sex, self-esteem); (2) educational/vocational counseling k^ 
assessment to assist students in planning their majors and careers; (3 
workshops designed to facilitate students’ learning about themselves 8n 
developing new ways of interacting with others (e.g., assertiveness training: 
stress management, relationship skills, and study skills seminars); (4) consu" 
tation with faculty, staff, and student groups about their special needs i? 
designing programs to improve the campus environment. À 
The center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions tests, 
and special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Vocation? 
Counseling Services provides career counseling and testing to GWU alumn! 
and the greater Washington community. ; 
Students, staff, and faculty may schedule a cost-free initial interview from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 5 p.m. on Friday’. 
For most services a modest fee per appointment is charged. An addition? 
materials fee is charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments can be made! 
financial need is a factor. Disabled students are asked to call ahead so t^? 
arrangements can be made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 


Educational Opportunity Program i 
i 


The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected District i 
Columbia students with financial aid, academic support services, and persona 
advising to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at George Washing 
ton University. The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program as well iA 
educational and cultural activities to promote the success and enhance th 
experience of program participants. à 

The EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship Program, 
(HI/SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high scho? 
seniors. Participants enroll at GWU as nondegree candidates, taking * 
maximum of 6 credit*hours per semester in addition to their high scho? 
curriculum. Application to the HI/SCIP program is made through the studen D 
high school guidance office. Counseling and advising are provided by the 9^. 
staff. HI/SCIP students have access to all of the academic support service 
available to EOP participants. 


International Student Services 


9 
International students, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assistant 
through International Student Services. The staff offers immigration E 
ance and information on government requirements and regulations specif 
the international community; orientation programs to help with adjustment E 
living and studying in the United States; and advising and counseling !9 4 
variety of personal problems, including cultural adjustment, living conditio™ 
budgets, academic concerns, and financial aid. 


Disabled Student Services 

ervi?” 
dem 
the?" 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special s 
necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in their act 
programs and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for 
through University or community resources 
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Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 

l'actitioners, and physician assistants who are capable of addressing most of 
j “udents’ medical problems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by 

pointment or, during certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Many 

Dutine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Service lab at cost. 

è lergy shots, immunizations, and various lab tests are done at little or no 

harge, Psychiatric evaluation, crisis intervention, and short-term therapy are 

'ailable by appointment. 

, For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
“ervice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
Hospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently e rolled on campus in the University to 

“ceive treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off- 
ampus programs and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not 
fligible, The bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student 

falth Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to 

"vate physicians) are the responsibility of the student 
,, Health and Accident Insurance. The University has arranged for and 
"ldorseg group health and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for all 
"dents. Interested students should consult the Student Health Service or the 

Ce of the Dean of Students. 


| Career Services Center 
The Career Services Center provides career planning and job-seeking assist- 
Xe to students and alumni. Programs and services include full-time and 
“tt-time job vacancy listings; career counseling; workshops (e.g., organizing 
hb Searches, resume and letter writing, effective interviewing, negotiating for 
Alary); a resource library of career field and employer literature: on-campus 
Merviews for students within one year of graduation; a resume referral 
Vice; resume critiques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; and a creden- 
{ls service that supports employment and graduate/professional school 
Pijcations. 


‘busing and Residence Life 


“plete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Univer- 

Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing 

e University may also be obtained at this office. 

, Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 
"ident will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence 
“all information, an application for residence hall space or apartment accom- 
dation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application 
;' residence hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by 
*$300 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first 
"lester's room or apartment charge. Rooms and apartments are leased for 
ne academic year, and lease payment must be made in early June for the fall 
“Nester, unless the student elects the deferred payment plan or the 10-month 
“Yment plan. Please check with Housing and Residence Life for the deferred 
nent plan and with the Student Accounts Office for the 10-month payment 
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1988-89 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


Adams Hall 


DNO UTR SRE aed ates TUS A © SETS SST S SEL MRS Eph $307 
de s ant E LEUMIISIEES T A MET REGERE: WE ch T M E CE e ERES 2,92 
Crawford Hall 
UU LLL AEREN AIL RR NETUS 3,04 
Everglades Hall 
triple aas EDS ORBE O S SEE TET HAERES A ET 3,04 
Guthridge Hall " 
apartment for one person...................« eere rre erre 3,430 or Re^ 
apartment for two PUEDE Leider ce) odi S ESAO E TN ENN EEE A en 
apartment for three persons.................. eret 30 
Building JJ 40 
apartment for. CWO. DOrS0DS ;.. 4. ej ces red eno ors aene sch oa iara Aoo 3, 
apartment for four Persons......c.ccccccsccsceccssesseseceeeeecesseecessers 2.920 or 3 
apariment for sux pereons... 3i... qurcrendeecese i inis iaoiae sees i22 osn 2,9 
Francis Scott Key Hall 
apartment for one person .................... 


apartment for two or three persons 
Madison Hall 


NOUO TOR TS IC IERI Gadel oco oon ce ccessavseuepeterssberrai arcere d csi 

A ONIN cia ccu GM OMM RE UN UE M EIYT- 
Milton Hallt 

&parüiment for CWO PETBONG ............ eren sorrensoncares erase aae anaa copi OD 

apartment for three persons...............cscceccssscssscssescscecssssscesssseoeseseess 
Mitchell Hall 

Cu at ocn tH Ier coi a S te ete t er 
Munson Hallt 

apartment for two persons ............cccccccsssssescssscsscssscecscesscesssescsusceueee® 

apartment for three persons. ..............cccccsccscccsssscssscossscssecessaceeseceosee® 
Riverside Towers Hall 

apartment for one person.................eeeeeeeeeeenee entes 

apártment for CWO-PETBONG. D ENDE 
Strong Hall (for women only) 960 

single room 

double room 

LLLI etate aeter EHE ETE aries mien Se RE E I ER 
Thurston Hall 3 m 

double room, triple room, room for four or five .........cccccccceceeseeeeeee*® , 


Food Service 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the followin 
food service plans: the any 14 meals per week plan for $2,150 for the acade k 
year; the any 10 meals per week plan at $2,090; or the any 7 meals per w 


*Residence hall prices and allocation are subject to change : 
'Residents must pay electricity bills (which do not include the cost of heating) in addition 
stated rate 

*Rates include surcharge for HBO 

3Food service prices are subject to change 


to th? 
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Man at $2,030 for the academic year. Participation in the food service plans is 
9Ptional for junior, senior, and graduate students. Food service payment does 
lot cover University intersession or vacation periods. All meal cards admit 
Carer to the dining room in Thurston Hall and to the second-floor contract 
ining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. A small percentage of the meal 
‘ard may also be used on a cash basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria, 
George’s, and the Courtyard Cafe at Mitchell Hall. 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrar 

tents with the George Washington University Housing and Residence Life 
ffice regarding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center is the campus community center, offering 
Tvices and recreational and social opportunities for students, faculty, staff, 
“umni, and campus guests. Its wide range of facilities includes an information 
tenter, dining services, offices to accommodate campus organizations, and 
“nference and meeting rooms. The center also provides the setting for a 
'ariety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, by the 
*ademic departments that include the performing arts, and by other student 

faculty organizations. 
The Marvin Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of 
he University community, plays an important role in the functioning of the 
| nter by working closely with the center’s staff in the review and development 
| k Policies, guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the center. 


Religious Life 


e University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
"udents and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
‘ons of their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and 
am a link between the University and the religious community. The advisers 
f the religious organizations are available for counseling. Religious services 
tnd Special observances are also provided for the University community as 

nounced. 


Student Activities Office 
The Student Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in 
Pogram development, campus leadership training, and participation in spe- 
la] projects, both within the University community and the community at 
krge, The office serves as a clearinghouse for activities information, registers 
advises student organizations, and informs the University community of 
“tivities and programs through monthly and annual publications. The 
Udent Activities Office is also responsible for coordinating the orientation 
"gram for new students and for planning supplemental development pro- 
ams for graduate and undergraduate students Students who want to 
larticipate in the extracurricular phases of University life should acquaint 
hemselves with the facilities and staff of the Student Activities Office. 
Additional information about the numerous student organizations and 
“Mmittees is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and available 
"om the Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 
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Student Government 


The George Washington University Student Association comprises all full- 
time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate students who 
are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected and appointe 
individuals is responsible for representing the interests of students at the 
University. The Student Association provides various services for students 
such as an academic evaluation, a student directory, and the Student Advocate 
Service. Further information can be obtained from the Student Association 
office in the Marvin Center. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also poss! 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate commi" 
tees, advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the 
Board of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the Residence Hall Associa 
tion, the Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Boare 
This involvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial t0 
students and the total University community. 


ble 


Engineers' Council 


The Engineers' Council is the elected student governing body for the School o! 
Engineering and Applied Science. The council acts as a liaison between the 
student body, faculty, and administration of the School and the stude? 
government of the University in all matters affecting the general interests 8?! 
welfare of the student body, the School, and the University. The counc 
sponsors a number of services and activities, including MECHELECIV mag? 
zine, the Annual School Picnic in the fall, and the Engineers’ Week 8? 
Engineers' Ball in the spring. The council also nominates a graduating senior 
for the Norman B. Ames Memorial Award each year and manages the Davi? 
Hodgkins House. The council is supported by the Engineers’ Council fee p?! 
by each student in the School, and elections are held in the spring. 

Davis-Hodgkins House. The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student cente 
of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, providing lounges, reading 
rooms, and student organization offices. The house, at 2142 G Street, N.W 
provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the exchange of ideas and 80° 
fellowship. by 

MECHELECIV Magazine. MECHELECIV, published four times a year ^: 
the Engineers' Council, is the award-winning student magazine of the Scho? 
of Engineering and Applied Science. It contains technical articles and inform? 
tion on campus events and activities. MELCHELECIV provides opportunits 
for SEAS students in all aspects of magazine production, including techni 
writing, editing, illustration, photography, design and pasteup, and advert” 
ing and public relations. The magazine is circulated to all SEAS students aD 
faculty, as well as to members of the administration and alumni who hav" 
contributed to the School. 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student organi? 
tions or to initiate their own. There are approximately 200 organizations i 
campus concerning a broad spectrum of interests: academic, profession; 
international, cultural, political, service, sports, hobbies, recreational, T n 
gious, and meditative, as well as social fraternities and sororities. 
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following are of particular interest to students in the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science. 


Honor Societies 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha. A national forensic society. 

Eta Kappa Nu (Theta Iota Chapter). A national electrical engineering 

onor society established to recognize scholarship, character, and service. 

Mortar Board. A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing 
eadership, scholarship, and service. 

. Omega Rho. A national honor society established to recognize outstand- 
lng scholarship in disciplines related to operations research and management 
Science, 

Omicron Delta Kappa A national society emphasizing leadership in 
*xtracurricular activities. 

Phi Eta Sigma. A national society established to encourage and reward 
high scholarship and attainment; limited to those freshmen who attain a 
Scholastic average of at least 3.5 or the equivalent. 

Pi Tau Sigma. A national mechanical engineering honor society. Candi- 
dates are selected from the junior and senior classes on the basis of sound 
*ngineering ability, scholarship, and personality. 

Sigma Xi. A national scientific honor society whose purpose is to encour- 
àge original investigation in pure and applied science. Outstanding graduate 

| Sudents in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates 
Who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate 
Membership. 

Tau Beta Pi. A national engineering honor society whose purpose is to 

"ecognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 


Professional Organizations 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter) 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter) 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter) 

EEE Communications Society (Student Branch Chapter) 
IEEE Computer Society (Student Branch Chapter) 

EERE Engineering in Medicine and Biology Society (Student Branch ( ‘hapter) 
ational Society of Black Engineers (Student Chapter) 
National Society of Professional Engineers (Student Chapter) 
Society of Women Engineers (Student Chapter) 

heta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter) 


Athletics, Intramural Sports, and Recreation 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers many 
cilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and 
adminton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and 
Weight rooms; handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in 
€ Smith Center, the men's and women's athletic departments offer a broad 
Program of intramural and recreational activities designed to accommodate 
Various levels of skill, xperience, and interest. 
. The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion and the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its varsity teams compete against major 
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universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sports 45 
basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming an 
diving, squash, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits. The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner 
Auditorium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Student 
art exhibits are presented each semester 

Concert Series. The Department of Music presents a series of concerts 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year 1 

Dance. The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal studio 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture 
demonstrations. Students may audition to become company members and have 
the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technica 
aspects of dance production. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra. The University Glee Club, Jaz 
Band, and Orchestra are open to students either as credit courses oF a 
cocurricular activities. All of these organizations present major performance? 
to the University community several times a year, including regular winte 
and spring concerts. 

International Programs. The International Student Society presents 2” 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies 8n 
international restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and spe@* 
ers on international topics. f 

Program Board. The University Program Board, composed chiefly s 
elected and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resource? 
for student programming on campus. Through its various committees and n 
cooperation with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures 
concerts, social activities, and special events. d 

Theater. The University Theater produces four or five major plays 8? 
musicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental play® 
are produced in a more intimate studio theater. Students can participate in 8^ 
aspects of theater and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degree 
for some of their production work. 


The University 


| 
lE E S 
History and Organization 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbi- 
a College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
thanged in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to the George Washing- 
JI University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
ears, is an intangible one. 
George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently 
sisted upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. 
ere he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students 
m all parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, 
throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the 
tactice, as well as the theory, of republican government. To further the 
Naterialization of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of the 
‘tomac Company "towards the endowment of a University to be established 
Within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General 
vernment, if that government should incline to extend a fostering hand 
Wards it." The Congress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac 
kea pany passed out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worth- 
8s, 


by a great 

a group of dedicated 

tablishment of a college 

by the zeal and energy of the 

: r Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and 

ongress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 

anted a charter, which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 

321. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian character, it provided "That 

"Sons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected 

'ustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 

: refused admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, 

munities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in 
atters of religion.” 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 

€ge, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a 

lf acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extend- 

5 north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The 
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Medical School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbia” 
University period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street 
between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century, the University’s present plant has been 
developed in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
Bottom,” between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue. The area has many reminders of historic interest to the Unive! 
sity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The 
first president of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was 
for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, an 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the nationa 
university he hoped to see established. : 

The University as it is now organized consists of the Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
the professional schools, which include the National Law Center and thé 
Schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Scien 
Education and Human Development, Government and Business Administra 
tion, and Public and International Affairs; and the Division of Continuing 
Education. 


University Libraries 2 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelma? 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 
National Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 4 

These collections contain approximately 1,540,000 volumes, to which 2 
added some 60,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Univers" 
ty appropriation provide research materials in the fields of American civiliza 
tion, American literature, art history, foreign service, history, labor relation? 
public finance, the social sciences, and transportation. Gifts from many source 
have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The 
libraries currently receive about 15,000 serials. j 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at libra” 
service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library à" 
orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. | 

The library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreation?" 
needs and interests of the students. Through computerized searches of bibl 
ographic data bases, the reference staff identifies and locates desired researe 
materials not easily found through more traditional methods. The staff assis" 
all members of the University in using the rich resources of the Washing” 
area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. : 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upo” 
application, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowinP 
from the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in t 
Washington area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journ? 
articles on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout t^" 
United States, and in various other countries. 


Board of Trustees of the University 


The Unive rsity is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
Which the president of the University is an ex officio member. 


Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Chairman 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S., Vice Chairman 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Secretary 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Robert McC. Adams, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
Harold F. Baker, J.D. 

*Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D. 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 

"Barbara W. Callahan, B.A., M.B.A. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr. 

A. James Clark, B.S. 
Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 
John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 
“Robert F. Guarasci, B.A. 
“Ira C. Gubernick, B.Acct. 
Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P. 
"Norris C. Hekimian, B.E. E., 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 
"Howard P. Hoffman, B.A. 
Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 
Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S 
Theodore N. Lerner, LL.B. 

Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

Floretta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 

Thomas J. Owen, B.A. 

*Robert G. Perry, B.S 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B. A. 

Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

"Robert A. Rosenfeld, B.A., J.D. 

3 John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

James E. Shuler, B.A. 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
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Honorary Trustees 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 

Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


Officers of Administration 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., President 

William David Johnson, B.S., Provost 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs j 

Lawrence T. Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Acting Vice President for Medical Affairs 
and Acting Executive Dean of the Medical Center 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 

Ralph J. Olmo, B.A., C.P.A., Comptroller 

Robert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for Student 
Affairs z 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and University 
Relations 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


Emeritus 


Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S. 1942, Robert College, ’ M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1 University of lowa 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 


Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 
Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933 University of Rome 
Kenneth hnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 
John Kay Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1930, C.E City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York University 
Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology; Ae.E 1939, 
Stanford University 


Active 


Edward Abramic, Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.Ed. 1959, Belleville College; B.S.E.E. 1962, University of Missouri; M.S.E.E. 1970, Illinois Institute of 


Technology 
Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


Diploma 1957, National Polytechnic, Greece; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Joseph Morris Aein, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; M.S. in E.E. 1 , Ph.D. 1962, Purdue University 


Charles Alexander, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1$ Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1973, University of 
Maryland 

Frank Allario, Associate Profess 'turer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Manhattan College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.B.A 1978, Stanford 
University 


Charles Alvord, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1967, West V nia University 1973, American University; Ph.D. 1981 Pennsylvania State 
University 
Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


7. 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Charles Anello, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Richard D. Angelari, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1956, M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1975, New York University 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, Northwestern 
University 
Clifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1958, University of Queensland; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Columbia University 
Stephen John Balut, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1960, King’s College (Pennsylvania); M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1973, Naval Postgraduate School 
Robert L. Bangert, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1946, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1955, University of Illinois 
Richard Walker Barnwell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Nicholas L. Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of America 
Howard I. Bassen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.S.E.E. 1965, University of Maryland; M.S. 1980, George Washington University 
Sudhamay Basu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
` & 
B.Eng. 1973, M.Eng. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, McGill University, Canada 
Harry Lee Beach, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
John William Benoit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.S. 1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; Ph.D 
Princeton University 
Simon Y. Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 1 
M.S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, U.S.S.R.; Ph.D. 1964, Institute of Precise Mechanics am 
Computer Technology, U.S.S.R 
William Thomas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University 
Hiranmay Biswas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering J 
B.C.A.E. 1962, Bangladesh University of Engineering and Technology; M.E. 1975, City University of New York 
City College 
Lewis Horrigan Blakey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering f 
B.S. in C.E. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1971, Catholic 
University of Ameri M.B.A. 1974, University of Chicago 
Richard R. Blanchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1966, University of Vermont; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Peter S. Bock, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
William James Boettinger, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Gerald Michael Borsuk, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 197 


1961, 


Georgetown University 


Roland Lee Bowles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 19 University of Virginia 

Jacob I. Bregman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, Providence College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Alan L. Breitler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering j 
B.A. 1960, Florida State University; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University: Ph.D. 1975, Catho!™ 
University of America 

George Roy Brier, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 


f . ; à " rton 
B.S. 1946, University of South Carolina; B.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1967, George Washingt 


University 


Joseph B. Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1955, University Dayton; M.A. 1957, Washington University: Ph.D 965, University of Arizona 
Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington Universit 

y " " y 
William Dickinson Burrows, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1953, Cornell University 


Robert L. Carroll, Jr 
B.S. 1967, North Caroling 
( 


Ph.D. 1956, Stanford University; M.S. 1973, Vanderbilt University 


ssociate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


fp " ] ^q ty ? 
e University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973, Universit 


onnecticut 


Facult 


Herbert Carus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, City University of New York, City Colle M.S. 1964, New York University 
Narinder S. Chauhan, Visiting Associate Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979. Punjabi University, India; M.S. 1983 Thapar Institute of Engineering and Tec hnology, 
India 
Mike C. Chen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
- 4i 5 
B.S. 1969, National Tsin-Hua Univer: y, Taiwan; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Kansas State University 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, National Taiwan l niversity; M.S. 1970, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern 
University 
Malcolm P. Clark, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Ed. 196 Murray State University; M.S. 1968 George Washington University 
Rolf Hans C ark, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Yale University; M.S 1966, Naval Postgrac School; Ph.D. 1976, University of Massachusetts; 
P.E 
David William € oder, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1973 University of Maryland 
Pau] LeRoy Coe, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Hofstra University M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University 
James Cameron Coolbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, ( alifornia State University at Long Beach: Ph.D 74, Baylor College of Medicine 
mes Costantino, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1958, University of Massachusetts; M.E.A. 1961 George Washington University; Ph.D 1971 
American University 
Paul James Crepe Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1967 Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965 Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971 University of Illinois 
Michael Charles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineerin 
B.Sc. 1961, University of Durham, England; M.Sc. 1966 King's College, England; Ph.D. 197 rth Carolina 
State University 
“üchael Francis D'Antonio, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. (E.E.) 1985, M.S 1$ George Washington University 
John Severy Davies Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 19€ Mexico State University; M.S. in E.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1979, Iowa State University 
nald B. Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, University of Virginia; M.S. 19 University of Cincinnati; M.B.A. 19 Lynchburg College 
"nathan Pierce Deason, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 1970, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1975, Golden Gate University. M.S. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 
Ph.D. 1984, University of Virginia 
Edward Della Torre, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, Polytechnic Institute of w York; M.S. 1956, Princeton University; M.S. 1961 Rutgers—The 
State University; D.Eng.Sc. 1964, Columbia University 
tanklin Dellon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S.E.E. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D 1968, 
New York University 
Basile Dendrou, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 


Diploma 1972, Federal Polytechnic Institute of Lausanne Switzerland; M.S. 1974, Ph.D. 1977 Purdue 


University 
Obert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 19% University of Florida 
mes Fearing Dinwiddie, Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, 


Stanford University 
Alfred Ludwig Dinsenbacher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1962 Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John Donelson III, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963 Yale University; Ph.D. 1971, Stanford l niversity 
oger W, on, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, University of New Hampshire; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 


arles Earl Dunham, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology: M.S. ir E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse University 
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Jules Berthold Du Peza, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1964, Naval Postgraduate School 
Sajjad H. Durrani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ; 
B.A. 1946, B.Sc.E. 1949, Punjab University, Pakistan; M.Sc. Tech. 1953, University of Manchester, Englan¢ 
Sc.D. 1962, University of New Mexic 
Douglas Leon Dwoyer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State | niversity 
Donald Ray Edmonds, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E., B.A. 1960, Rutgers— The State University: M.S. 1966. Ph D. 1973, Ohio State University 
*John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct 
Professor of Applied Mathematics s 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S.C.E. 1958, Columbia University; D.Sc. 196% 
George Washington University 
Douglas A.J. Eide, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, State University of New York, Buffalo; M.A. 1978 Pepperdine University 
Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of Florida; P.E 
Charles Arthur Eldridge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1971, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Donald W. Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 
Joseph Epstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1953, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Wayne Douglas Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Donald Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 
Peter Jon Evanovich, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers— The State University 
Gordon C. Everstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University: Ph.D 1971, Brown University 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D 1965, University of Michigan 
Fereidoun Farassat, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D 1973, Cornell University 
Lawrence Michael Farrell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1956, Canisius College; LL.B. 1966, Catholic University of America 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science ens 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London England; Ph.D. 1966, Cambridg 
University, England 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
Lee Stuart Finlayson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1984, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Larry Allen Fletcher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Colorado State University; M.S. in E.E. 1961, Massac husetts Institute of Technology 
James David Foley, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D 1969, University of Michigan 
Joe G. Foreman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.A. 1967, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 
Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington; P.E 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1988 
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Calvin Charles Frantz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, University of Illinois; B.S. 1969, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1980, George Washington 
University 

Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 

Donald Seymour Friedman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.LE. 1951, Washington University; M.E.A. 1960 George Washington University 


Melvin Harvey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie-Mellon University: M.S. 1981 M.S. 1983, Johns Hopkins University 


Yuen-Sun Fu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S, 1955, Taipei Institute of Technology, Tai M.S. 1959, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1975, University 
of Kansas d 
Jesse Warren Fussell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Louisiana State University; M.S. 1 , D.Sc. 1981, George Washington University 
* e . : . ; = 
Oscar Nicholas Garcia, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, North Carolina State University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Kevin George Garrahan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, University of Massachusetts; M.S. 1982, George Washington University 
Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook 
Michael Paul Gaus, A djunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1 University of Illinois 
Ahmad Ghamarian, Associate Profi ial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, Arya-Mehr University of Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977, D.Sc. 1981 George Washington University 
Amritpal Singh Gill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1963, Howard Unive y; M.S. 1$ George Washington University 
Harcharan Singh Gill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1964, University of Malaya; M.S. 1967, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 
Charles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971 University of Maryland; P.E 
Michael Stanley Gluck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineerin 
B.S. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1963, New York University; D.Sc. 1 , George 
Washington University 
Walter Anthony Goetz, P ofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Robert Goulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University; P.E 
Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Michel Ramzi Habib, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1973, Cairo University, Egypt; M.E.A. 1978, George Washington University 
John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, B.Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland, New Zealand 
Michael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 
Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 
Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Sc. 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan; B.Sc. 1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S 1970, Ph.D. 1973, 
Colorado State University 
Jay Charles Hardin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
Robert J eph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 196 h.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England 
* : ; : : 
Charles R. Hauer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1951, M.S.Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 
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V. Robert Hayles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in En "ineering 
Ü & 1 


B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1974, University of Colorad 

Paul Edwin Heartquist, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1970, University of Lowell; M.B.A. 1976, University of Missouri; M.S. 1976, Central Missouri State 
University; Ph.D. 1985, University of Southern California 


Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
3.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Rachelle Sara Heller, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1986, University of Marvland 
Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
3.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 
William Price Henderson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Georgia; M.E.A. 1985, George Was 
Thomas Pendleton Henry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.E.E. 1957, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1979, George Wash 
Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
Edward Sanderson Hoe, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Colby College; J.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Lance Joel Hoffman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
3.8. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 
Richard D. Hofler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1962, University of North Carolina; M.É.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
R. Michael Holland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1974, Florida Institute of Technology; M.A. 1982, Central Michigan University 


Gerald M. Hollander, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1949, University of Southern California; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


Alexander Hoshovsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University of Texas; M.A. 1963 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, American 
University 
John Chang-Cheng Hsing, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1967, National Taiwan University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of Massachusetts 
Wen H. Huang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(C.E.), National Taiwan University; M.S.(C.E.), Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Hing-Loi A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 
Mohammed Yousuff Hussaini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, University of Madras, India; Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkelev 
Timothy Ray Husson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 
William Peter Hutzler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Adelphi University; M.A. 1972, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1981, George Washington University 
M. Ashraf Imam, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Regional Institute of Technology, Ranchi University, India; M.S. 1972 Carnegie-Mellon University 
D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
John Frederic Ince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ‘ 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Te hnology; M.S. 1972, 
D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Charles Gabriel Interrante, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Lehigh University 
Bijan Jabbari, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1974, Arya-Mehr University, Iran; M.S. 1977, M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Stanford University 
Casimir Joseph Jachimowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
Leon Frederick Jackson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1951, Purdue University; M.E.A. 1986, George Washington University 


William D. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948, University of Strathclyde, Scotland 
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Steven Mark Janssen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1980, University of Virginia; M.S. 1987, George Was gton University 
James Weldon Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Prairie View A&M College; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland; D.Sc 1981, George Washington 
University 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965, D. 70, George Washington University; P.E 
Toward Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1956, University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 
Rembert Fred Jones, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.C.E 1964, Ph.D. 1973, Catholic University of America 
Suresh M. Joshi, Associate Pro essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
f & 
B.S. 1967, Banaras Hindu University, India; M. Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of T :hnology; Ph.D. 1973, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Walter Kurt Kahn, Pr fessor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1951, Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Stephen H. Kaisler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1 , University of Maryland 
Apostolos Konstantinos Kakaes, Assistant Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science 


B.S. 1976, M.S. 1977, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1987 Polytechnic University 


Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
"ufts University; M.F.A. 1965 ? University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute; P.E 


Azer Kehnemui, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert Coll 


Farhad Tonekaboni Khalatbari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 


B.A. 1976 College of Communication, Iran; M.A. 1979, Tehran University: M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, Ed.D 1986, 


Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975 George Washington Universitv 


George Washington University 

Ram K. Khatri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 19 Agra University, India; B.E. 1956, Sagar University; M.S 1961, Lehigh University; Ph.D 1971, 
University of Maryland 

Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, G orge Washington University 

H. Steven Kimmel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983, George Washington University 

Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical Unive sity of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D 1956, Purdue University 
P.E 

Zeey Kitov, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1968, Moscow Institute of Communication Engineers, U.S.S.R 

y . . " B . 

Vladislav Klein, Professor of Engineering 
Mech.Engr. 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of Technology, England 

Charles Eugene Knadler, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.E.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 


Ph.D. 1968, Georgia 


Norman Francis Knight, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1€ Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; D.Sc. 1984, George Washington 


University 
X, E r . . n s 
Stephen Jeffery Koch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Memphis State niversity 


Anthony Nikolas Kontaratos Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, Massachusetts Institute of T chnology; M.S. 1956, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1960, 


National Technical University, Greece 
Joseph Daniel Kotulski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, M.S. 1977, University of Illinois Chicago C 


Gerald Joseph Kowalsk ofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Marshall University; M.S. 197 niversity of Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983 George Washington University 
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*Bruce Michael Kramer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S./M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Jerome Lawrence Kreuser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1979, University of Wisconsin 
Walter Kulyk, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1970, M.S.C.E. 1971, University of Akron 
Tamami Kusuda, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, Tokyo University, Japan; Ph.D. 1955, University of Minnesota 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
Peter S. Lam, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Oregon State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 
Paul A. Lamb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; D.Sc. 1982, George 
Washington University 
Ramona R. Landberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Knox College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; M.A. in H.C.A. 1982, George Washington 
University 


Harry Hill Landon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, Yale University 
tRoger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
George Robert Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Widener College; M.S. in E.E. 1973, Engr. 1978, George Washington University 
Robert Edward Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1968, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Robert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 
Ting N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science - 
B.S.E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1972, 
University of Wisconsin 
Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Eugene Barry Leiderman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.L.S. 1967, University of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Ohio State University 
Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of New York; P.E 


Robert E. Lindberg, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1974, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1976, University of Virginia; Sc.D. 1982, Columbia University 
Joel Arthur Lipkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.A. 1974, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
Shih-Chi Liu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Berkeley 
John D. Liveris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.M.E. 1974, Tufts University; M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct 

Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
Murray Howard Loew, Professor of Engineering 

B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University; P.E 
Gerald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1956, Iowa State University; D.Eng. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
James Michael Luckring, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, North Carolina State University 


Gordon Edward Lyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in LE ngineering 
B.S. 1964, Michigan Technologic: al University; M.S. 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, University of Michigan 
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Richard Charles Macon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B 3. 1969, University of South ama; M.S.E. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Southern Methodist University 


Khalid Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964 University of Washington; Ph.D 1971, Colorado 
State University 

George T. Malley, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1936, University of Rochester; J.D. 1948, Cornell University 

Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic Institute New York; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
University 

J. Richard Margulies, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University; M.E.A. 1971, George Washington University; J.D. 1974, Georgetown University 

"William Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Researc 

B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa 

Veloris Allen Marshall III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1970, University of Louisville; M 7. 1975, Air Force Institute of Technology 

Carol Dianne Martin, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland; Ed.D 1987, George Washington 
University 

John Cornelius Mathews III, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.D. 19% University of Tennessee 

Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 

Paul D. Maycock, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1962, Iowa State University 

Thomas A. Mazzuchi, Visiting Assistant Professor of Operations Research 
B.A. 1978, Gettysburg College; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Washington University 

Edward McCafferty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Wilkes College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Lehigh University 

Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 

Charles Edmund McCullough III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1973, M.S.E.E. 1978, George Washington University 

Michelle Carter McElvaney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1977, Loyola College of Baltimore; M.A. 1980, University of Maryland 

Michael Francis McGrath, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1972, Catholic University of America; D.Sc. 1986, George Washington Unive: ity 

Graham Wilson McIntyre, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Military demy; M.S. 1966, University of Southern California 

Gerald Robert McNichols, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; D.Sc 1976, George 
Washington University 


Asha K. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1961, Bengal Engineering College, India; M.E. 1965, Roorkee University, India; M.S. 1968, Nova Scotia 


Technical College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Subhash C. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E gineering 
B.Tech Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, India; M.S. 1967, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973 
University of California 
Philip G. Meikle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.M. 1961, M.S.E.M. 1965, West Virginia University; M.E.A. 1980 George Washington University 


Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

David John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, PhD. 1968, Pennsylvania State University 

Martin Milton Mikulas, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Bennett Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
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Douglas Rathke Miller, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 

Abolghasem Asadi Moghadam, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Abadan Institute of Technology, Iran; M.S. in Adm. 1973, M.S. 1975, App.Sc. 1980, D.Sc. 1986, George 
Washington University 


Manouchehr Mohajeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Iran; M.Sc. 1968, Sc.D. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Raymond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, University of Alabam 


a; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


David Dunston Moran, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of lowa 
Joseph David Morgan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, Georgia Institute of Technology 
James Norvel Moss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1968, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1974, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 
Erwin Thomas Moyer, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1977, Moravian College; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1982, Lehigh University 
Vivekananda Mukhopadhyay, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Tech. 1968, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1970, Sc.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Daniel R. Mulville, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic University of America 
Edward Lile Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S.C.E. 1954, M.A. 1962, University of Mississippi; M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Ph.D. 1967, University of Illinois 
Arthur Joseph Murray, Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1975, Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Clayman Campbell Myers, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1952, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington University; M.A. 1979. 
University of Southern California 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Bhagirath Narahari, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E. 1982, Birla Institute of Technology and Science, India; M.S.E. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of Pennsylvania 
Edgar Henry Neal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1976, George Washington University 
Thomas J. Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1981, Old Dominion University 
S. Edward Nevius, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1967, University of Kansas; M.S. 1969, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1975, Florida State University 
David Bruce Newman, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1970, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1983, 
American University 
Christopher Ng, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, Chiao-Tung University, China; M.S. 1959, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1973, University 9! 
Maryland 
Ahmed Khairy Noor, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
Robert R. Nunamaker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1957, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Barry David Nussbaum, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1971, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
John Francis O’Dea, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Adeboyejo Adetokunbo Oni, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.Sc. 1976, University of Ibadan, Nigeria; M.E.R. 1981, University of Pittsburgh; D.Sc. 1986, George 
Washington University 
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Francis P. Pantuso, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1963, Manhattan College S. in E.E. 1965, Newark College of Engineering; Ph.D. 1973, Polytechnic 
Institute of New York 
You Keun Park, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S, 1973, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1983 George Mason University 
John Franklin Patrick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, University of Virginia; M.A. 1961, George Washington University; Ph.D 1977, University of 
Maryland 
Gerald Lee Pauler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1 Emporia State University; M.B.A. 1970, University of Mississippi; Ph.D. 1974, Oklahoma State 
University 
S. F. Pauls, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S.A. 1970. George Washington University 
Harold Jackson Peake, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1942, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S 1953, University of Maryland; M.E.A 1969, George 
Washington University 
J. W. Perkins, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Raymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic Institute of 
New York 
Larry D. Pinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1963, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1973 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Joseph L. Pokorney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1967, Northeastern University 
Lawrence Elwood Putnam, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A.E. 1959, M.A.E. 1964, University of Virginia; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Roy Frank Rada, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineerir 
B.A. 1973, Yale University; M.S. 1976, Ur y of Houston; M.D. 1977, Baylor College o! edicine 
Ph.D. 1981, University of Illinois 
Samuel Joseph Raff, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, University of Maryland 
Ivatury Sanyasi Raju, A iate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1965, Andhra University, India; M.E. 1967, Ph.D 1973, Indian Institute of Science, India 
Walter Phillip Reid, A djunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942 versity of Pittsburgh 
Laurie Hodges Reuter, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1982, University of Georgia; M.S 


Robert Bruce Reynolds, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1€ ‘mory and Henry College; M.C.S. 1 niversity of Virginia; M.S. 1974, George ashington 


3 


5, Ph.D. 1987, Georgia Institute of Technology 


University 


David Caron Roberts Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.S 1973, University 
Maryland 

Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University; P.E 

Robert Richard Romano, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Southwest Texas State University; M.S. 1971, M.S. 1972, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1976, Purdue 


University 

Peter David Rosenberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1962, B.Ch.E. 1963 w York University; J.D. 1968, New York Law School LL.M. 1971, George 
Washington University 

Shmuel Rotenstreich, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1974, Tel Aviv University; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1983, University ornia, San Diego 

Sam Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University 

Debabrata Saha, Assistant Professor o "Engineering and Applied Science 

5 d 
B.S. 1976, B.Tech University of Calcutta, India; M.A.S. 1982, University of oronto, Canada; Ph.D. 1986 
University of Michig 
ames William Sargent, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1982, Cornell University; M.S. 1987 George Was jn University 
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Shahram Sarkani, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S. 1981, M.S. 1981, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1987, Rice University 
James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Prof. 


sorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University England; M.S 


2, Purdue University 

Charles Frank Scheffey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1943, Drexel University; M.S.C.E. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; D.Sc. 1984 
Washington University 


Kurt James Schmucker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


George 


B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Michigan State University; M.S. 1977, Johns Hopkins University 
Allan Schneider, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University: Ph.D. 1974 


University of Maryland 
Benjamin L. Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1947, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1965 Stanford University 
Hikmet Senay, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1979, Istanbul Technical University, Turkey; M.S. 1982, M.S. 1986, Ph.D. 1987, Syracuse Į 
Pat Paul Senyo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, University of Science and Technology: MS 1979, George Washington Un 
Joseph John Seppy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1973, Villanova University; M.S. 1981 George Washington University 
Homer Belk Sewell, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958 George Washington University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, 
University of Lancaster 
Francis William Shepherd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1950, University of Minnesota; M E.A. 1960 
D.Sc. 1€ 
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ersity 


George Washington University 

Craig Conway Sherbrooke, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1969, University of California. Los Angeles 

John N. Shoosmith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1956, Queens University, Ontario, Canada; M.S. 1967 College of William and Mary; Ph.D. 1973, 
University of Virginia 

John Lee Sibert, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
A.B. 1968, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1971, Miami University Ohio); Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 

Barry George Silverman, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S.E. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 

Joseph Robert Silverman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Northeastern University; M.S. 1968, D.Sc 1977, George Washington University 

Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of 
Statistics 
B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S. 1964 Rutgers—The State 
University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 

Nagalingam Subramaniam Sivakumaran, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.S.E. 1975, University of Sri Lanka: M Eng. 1979, D.Eng. 1981, Asian Institute of Technology, Thailand 

David Ray Skeen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Emporia State University; M.S.T.M. 1973, American University 

Earl Franklin Skelton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

David Russell Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Randolph-Macon College; M.S.(E.E.) 1970 Georgia Institute of Technology; D.Sc. 1977, George 
Washington University 

Wray Jackson Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and in Statistics 
B.A. 1948, George Washington University; M.S. 1958. I niversity of Michigan; D.Sc. 1980, George Washington 
University 

Richard E. Snyder, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1965. Ph D. 1971, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 1 niversity 

Jaroslaw Sobieski, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, D.Eng. 1964, Technical Institute of Warsaw, Poland 

*Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research 

B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; P.E 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1988 


James Alan Sprague, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 
Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Clayton Verne Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, University of Redlands; M.S. 1 , Ph.D. 19 Air Force Institute of Technology 
Fate Suber, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1976, M.E.A. 198 orge Washington University 
Kenneth Sutton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.S. 1967, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, 
North Carolina State University 
Robert W. Swezey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineerir 
A.B. 1965, Grove City College; M.A. 1967, American Unive Ph.D. 1972, University of Maryland 


Robert Morris Tarakan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1977, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1981 George Washington University 
Robert Yen-ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, 
University of California, San Diego 
Robert Heath Tolson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Theodore George Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
Lawrence Willard Townsend, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1970, Naval Postgraduate School; Ph.D. 1980, University of Idaho y 
Ernst Theodore von Briesen, Assistant Pr fessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, Harvard University 


Charles Matthew Waespy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of echnology; Ph.D. 1967, University of 


California, Los Angeles; M.B.A. 1978, Loyola College of Baltimore 
Pradeep Kumar Wahi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B. Tech. 1972, M.Tech. 1976, Indian Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1978, State University of New York at 


Stony Brook 


Gerald David Walberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1974, North Carolina State 


University 
Eugene Allen Walker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, University of Maine; M.S. 1972, George Washington University 


John D. Waller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Rockhurst College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Notre Dame 

Todd Leon Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, University of Florida 

Chai-Ho Charles Wang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Fort Lewis College; M.A. 1968, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1974, University of Denver 


Andrew B. Wardlaw, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D 1968, Polytechnic Institute of 
New York 

Robert Charles Waters, Professor of Engineering Administration 


B.S. 1956, M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A. 1968, University of Southern California 
David Allan Wellman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1969, Indiana State University; M.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 
John Paul Wenzelberger, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 

B.S. 1957, M.S. 1958, University of Michigan 
Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

C.E M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 


William Lee Williams, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Youngstown University; M.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.P.A. 1966, Indiana 


University 
Frank Leroy Willingham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, University of Florida; M.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
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Charles Winklehaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1951, M.C.E. 1957, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 

Ronald W. Witzel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1962, U.S. Military Academy; M.S.E. 1966, Purdue University 

Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S.(E.E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; Sc.D. 1977, M.D. 
1978, University of Juarez 

William W. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins 
University 

Michael Yachnis, Adjunct Prof: 
B.S. 1943, Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1f 

*Jann-Nan Yang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc. 1967, Columbia University 

Se Hoon Yang, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1978, Korea University; M.S. 1982, D.Sc. 1987, George Washington University 

Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Abdou Youssef, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1981, B.S. 1982, Lebanese University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1988, Princeton University 

James Chun-ying Yu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Syracuse University 

Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975 University of Waterloo, 
Canada 

Thomas Arthur Zang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1971, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Tse-Fou Zien, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; Ph.D. 1967, California Institute of 
Technology 

Arthur Jay Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1954, University of Chicago 

Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University 


sor of Engineering 
56, M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1989 


Index 


Abbreviations, key to, 57 
Academic status of the University, 11 
Academic work load, 18 
Accreditation, 11 
Adding courses, 232 
Administration of research and 
development, graduate area of 
concentration, 176,181 
Admission 
Application for, 12, 27 
International students, 14 
To doctoral degree programs, 34 
See also individual departments 
To graduate study, 27 
To master's degree programs, 30 
See also individual departments 
To professional degree programs 
See also individual departments 
To undergraduate study, 12 
Transfer students, 14 
Advanced placement examinations, 
credit for, 15 


ry tem, 18 
Aeroacoustics, graduate area of 
concentration, 41, 76 
Aeronautics, graduate area of 
concentration, 42, 77 
Alumni associations, 238 
Applied science 
Graduate courses, 59 
Undergraduate cou 58 
Applied Scientist, professional degree 
of, 32 
See also individual departments 


Artificial intelligence and human factors, 


graduate area of 
concentration, 179, 181 
Artificial intelligence laboratory, 184 
Assistantships, 225 
Astronautics, graduate area of 
concentration, 42, 78 
Attendance, 17, 29 
Auditing, 233 


Bachelor of Science programs, 
see individual departments 
Balance sheet, 233 


Career services center, 241 
Changes in program of study, 232 


Civil engineering 
Graduate area of concentration, 78 
Graduate courses, 91 
Undergraduate study, 64 
Civil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering 
Departmental staff, 64 
Graduate study and areas 
concentration, 75 
Undergraduate study in civil 
engineering, 64 
Undergraduate study in mechanical 
engineering, 68 
College Board tes 
Communications 
Graduate area of concentration, 138 
Undergraduate subject area, 117 
Computer-aided design 
Graduate area of concentration, 80 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 132 
Undergraduate mechanical 
engineering option, 71 
Computer centers, 23, 236 
Computer engineering, undergraduate 
subject area and option, 117, 121 
Computer-integrated design and 
manufacturing, graduate area of 
concentration, 81 
Computer science 
Graduate areas of concentration, 138 
Graduate courses, 162 
Undergraduate study, 12€ 
See also Electrical engineering and 
computer science 
Computer systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 196 
Computing facility, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, 23 
Conduct, regulations concerning, 231 
Consortium of universities, 235 
Registration for courses in, 216 
Construction management, graduate area 
of concentration, 176, 181 
Continuing engineering education, 42 
Control and instrumentation Systems, 
undergraduate technical elective 
track, 196 
Controls, systems, and power, under- 
graduate subject area, 118 
Cooperative education program, 43 
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Counseling center, 239 
Course numbers, explanation of, 56 
Credit 
For advanced placement 
examinations, 15 
From service schools, 17 
Hours, explanation of, 56 
Toward a degree, 232 
Transfer from other institutions, 
17, 28, 233 
See also individual degree programs 


Davis-Hodgkins house, 244 

Dean of students, office of, 239 

Dean's council, 52 

Dean's honors and commendation 
lists, 21 

Decision support systems laboratory, 184 

Defense science, graduate area of 
concentration, 200 

Digital electronics and hardware, 
undergraduate application elective 
track, 130 

Disabled student services, 240 

Dishonesty, academic, regulations 
concerning, 231 

Dismissal of students, 234 

Dissertation, 36 

See also individual departments 
Doctoral degree program, 34 
See also individual departments 

Dormitories, see Residence halls 

Dropping courses, 232 

Drugs, University policy on, 235 

Dual-degree programs, 
undergraduate, 50 


Educational opportunity program, 240 
Electrical energy systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 196 
Electrical engineering 
Graduate courses, 151 
Undergraduate study, 116 
Electrical engineering and computer 
Science 
Departmental staff, 116 
Doctor of Science program, 146 
Graduate areas of concentration, 137 
Master of Science program, 142 
Professional degree program, 144 
Electromechanical systems, 
undergraduate technical 
elective track, 196 
Electronics, undergraduate subject 
area, 118 
Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and 
waves), graduate area of 
concentration, 139 
Employment, student, 228 


Energy, graduate area of 
concentration, 81 
Energy and power, undergraduate 
option, 71 
Energy conversion, power, and 
transmission, graduate area of 
concentration, 140 
Energy systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 200 
Engineer, professional degree of, 32 
See also individual departments 
Engineer alumni association, 238 
Engineering administration 
Departmental staff, 174 
Doctor of Science program, 182 
Graduate courses, 185 
Master of Engineering Administration 
program, 174 
Master of Science program, 178 
Professional degree program, 181 
Undergraduate application elective 
track, 132 
Undergraduate courses, 185 
Engineering honor and high honor 
scholarships, 221 
Engineering science 
Graduate courses, 105 
Undergraduate course, 75 
Engineers' council, 244 
English, correct use of, 21 
English placement test, 18 
Enrollment requirements 
Doctoral students, 37 
Graduate students, 30 
Environmental and energy management, 
graduate area of 
concentration, 177, 181 
Environmental engineering, graduate 
area of concentration, 83 
Environmental systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 196 
Equal opportunity, University policy 
on, 11 
Examinations 
Advanced placement, 15 
College Board, 15 
Department examinations for waived 
courses or credit, 16 
Doctoral, final, 36 
Doctoral, qualifying, 35 
See also individual departments 
English placement, 18 
Master's comprehensive, 31 
See also individual departments 
Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, 14, 28 


Faculty and staff of instruction, 251 
See also individual departments 


Fees 
Computer usage, 
Food service, 242 
Marvin center, 216 
Off-campus courses, 219 
Payment of, 217 
Residence hall rates, 24 
jecial, 217 
Tuition, 216 
Fellowships, 224 
Fields and waves, undergraduate subject 
area, 118 
Final examination, doctoral, 
see Examinations 
Financial aid 
For graduate students, 224 
For international students, 229 
For undergraduates, 221, 227 
Prepaid and deferred payment 
plans, 218 
Financial regulations, 216 
Financial systems 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 132 
Undergraduate systems analysis 
and engineering technical elective 
track, 197 
Fluid mechanics and thermal Sciences 
Graduate area of concentration, 83 
Undergraduate option, 72 
Food se 


General operations research, graduate 
area of concentration, 199 
Geotechnical engineering, graduate area 
of concentration, 84 
Grading systems 
Graduate, 29 
Undergraduate, 18 
Graduate study, 27 
See also individual departments 
Graduation requirements 
Master's degree, 32 
Undergraduate, 21 
University, 233 
Grants, 22: 


Handicapped students, service 
see Disabled student services 
Health and accident insurance, 241 
Health service, student, 241 
Honor societies, 245 
Honors, degree earned with, 21 
Honors research program, 46 
Housing and residence life, 241 
Human factors laboratory, 184 
Humanities and social sciences, 
requirements for course work in, 23 
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Information management, graduate area 
of concentration, 179, 181 
Institute for artificial intelligence, 40 
Institute for information science and 
technology, 39 
Institute for management science and 
engineerin 
Institute for medical imaging 
and image analysis, 40 
Institute for reliability and risk 
analysis 
Institute for technology and 
strategic research, 40 
Institute for the study of fatigue, 
fracture, and structural 
reliability, 38 
International student services, 240 
International students 
Admission, undergraduate, 14 
English language requirements for 
graduate admission, 28 
Financial aid, 229 
Financial certificate, 14 
International student services, 240 
Language test, 14, 28 
International water resources 
institute, 39 


Joint institute for advancement of flight 
sciences, 41 
Junior year abroad program, 69 


Laboratories and measurement, 
undergraduate subject area, 118 

Laboratory facilities, 23, 184 

Language requirement for doctoral 
study, 34 

See also individual departments 

Language test for international 
students, 14, 28 

Library, 233, 248 

Loans, 227 

Logistics engineering, graduate area of 
concentration, 200 

Lost and found office, see Property 
responsibility 


Management decision systems 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 132 
Undergraduate systems analysis 
and engineering technical 
elective track, 197 
Management information systems, 
undergraduate application 
elective track, 132 
Management science, graduate area of 
concentration, 202 


Marketing of technology, graduate area 
of concentration, 177, 181 
Master’s comprehensive examination, 
see Examinations 
Master’s degree programs, 30 
See also individual departments 
Master’s thesis, 31 
Optional program without, 31 
Mathematical modeling in information 
systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 200 
Mathematical optimization, graduate 
area of concentration, 200 
Mathematical systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 197 
Mathematics, undergraduate application 
elective track, 132 
Mechanical energy systems, 
undergraduate technical elective 
track, 197 
Mechanical engineering 
Graduate courses, 97 
Undergraduate study, 68 
See also Civil, mechanical, and 
environmental engineering 
Mechanical engineering design 
Graduate area of concentration, 85 
Undergraduate option, 72 
MECHELECIV, 244 
Medical engineering 
Graduate area of concentration, 140 
Undergraduate subject area, 118 
Midsemester warning, 19 
Model building for transportation flows, 
graduate area of concentration, 201 


NASA-Langley 
Graduate program, 42 
Joint institute for advancement of 
flight sciences, 41 
Naval systems, undergraduate technical 
elective track, 197 
Network systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 197 
Networks, undergraduate subject 
area, 118 
NROTC, 46 


Ocean and marine engineering, 
graduate area of 
concentration, 85 
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Operations research 
Departmental staff, 194 
Doctor of Science program, 203 
Graduate courses, 205 
Master of Science programs, 199 
Professional degree program, 202 
Undergraduate application elective 
track, 132 
Undergraduate courses, 198 
Undergraduate program, 194 
Operations research in industrial 
engineering systems, graduate 
area of concentration, 201 


Premedical engineering option, 122 

Preregistration, 215 

Prizes, 230 

Probation, 20 

Production systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 197 

Professional degree program, 32 

See also individual departments 

Professional organizations, 245 

Programs, right to change, 235 

Property responsibility, 235 

Public works management, graduate 
area of concentration, 177, 181 


Qualifying examination, doctoral, 
see Examinations 

Quality-point index, 20, 29 

Quantitative decision making for 
public policy, graduate area of 
concentration, 201 


Reading center, 236 
Readmission, 15 
Refunds, 219 
Registration, 215 
Regulations 
Financial, 216 
For graduate study, 29 
For undergraduate study, 17 
University, 230 
Religious life, 243 
Research institutes, 38 
Residence halls, 241 
Residence requirements 
For bachelor's degrees, 21 
For graduate degrees, 30 
ROTC, 237 


Rules, right to change, 234 


Scholarship requirements 
Doctoral degrees, 
Master’s degrees, 3 
Professional degrees, 33, 182 
Undergraduate degrees, 18, 21 
Scholarships, 221, 224 
Secondary fields of study, 50 
Service school credit, 17 
cial sciences and humanities, 
. requirements for course work in, 23 
Solid mechanics and materials 
engineering, undergraduate 
option, 72 
Solid mechanics and materials cience, 
graduate area of concentration, 86 
Speech and hearing center, 236 
Statistical systems, undergraduate 
. technical elective track, 197 
Stochastic modeling, graduate area of 
concentration, 201 
Structural engineering, graduate area of 
concentration, 87 
Structures and dynamics, graduate area 
. Of concentration, 88 
udent activities office, 243 
Student government, 244 


Student organizations, 244 
Spension, 20 
tems analysis and engineering, 
undergraduate program, 194 


Systems analysis and management, 
graduate area of concentratio 
180, 181 
Stems science, networks, and controls, 
graduate area of concentration, 141 


Technology and public affairs graduate 
area of concentration, 177, 181 
Telecommunications and c mpute 
graduate area of concentration, 
Television, GW, 237 
Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, 14, 28 
Tests, see Examinations 
Thermal sciences, see Fluid mechanics 
and thermal sciences 
Time limits for completing degree 
Doctoral degree programs, 37, 184 
Master's degree programs, 32 
Professional degree programs, 33 
Tool requirement for doctoral study 
Transcripts of record, 233 
Transfer credit, see Credit 
Transfer students, 14 
Transportation management, graduate 
area of concentration, 178, 181 
Trustees, 249 
Tuition, 216 


Undergraduate curricula, 22 

See also individual departments 
Undergraduate study, 12 

See also individual departments 


Veterans benefits, 229 

Water resources, graduate area of 
concentration, 89 

Withdrawal, 219, 231 

Work-study program, 228 

Writing center, 237 
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Facts About 
The George Washington University 


Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


General Information 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 

Number of On-Campus 9,895 full-time; 
Students 


7,078 part-time 


50 states, District of Columbia, and 
over 100 countries 


Geographical Origin of 
Students 
Number of Full-Time Faculty 1,198 (9196 with doctoral degrees) 
524 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 


Number of Part-Time Faculty 


Cost varies from approximately $4,950 
to $5,700 for the academic year (see 
pages 241—43) 


Room and Board 


Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, American Literature 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Adminis- 
tration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Engineering: 
Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classic? 
Humanities, Computer and Information Systems, Computer Science, Criminal Justice 
Dance, Early Modern European Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Econom 
ics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, Emergency Medical Service® 
English Literature, Environmental Studies, Exercise and Sport Science, Fine Arts; 
French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages 2” 
Literatures, History, Human Services, International Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Stud- 
ies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Literature in English, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Medical Record Administration, Medical Technology, Middle Easter? 
Studies, Music, Nursing Anesthesia, Philosophy, Physician Assistant, Physics, Politica 
Communications, Political Science, Psychology, Radio-Television, Radiologic Science 
and Administration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature 
and Culture—in Translation, Sociology, Spanish-American Literature, Spanish La" 
guage and Literature, Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech and Heariné 
Science, Statistics, Systems Analysis and Engineering, Theatre, Travel and Touris™ 
Zoology 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Healt 
Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education 2” 
Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the 
School of International Affairs. 


Annual Issues of the University Bulletins 


Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and should 
be addressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052 


Undergraduate and Graduate Programs (covering all schools and divisions 
exclusive of the three listed below), Admissions Office 


School of Engineering and Applied Science, Admissions Office, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 

National Law Center, Admissions Office, National Law Center 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Admissions Office, School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences 

Schedule of Classes—On Campus, Fall, Spring, and Summer, Registrar 


Schedule of Classes—Off Campus, Fall, Spring, and Summer, Division of 
Continuing Education 


Summer Sessions Announcement, Summer Sessions Office 


The George Washington University 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 1821 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1893 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 1825 

National Law Center, 1865 

School of Engineering and Applied Science, 1884 

School of Education and Human Development, 1907 
School of Government and Business Administration, 1928 
School of International Affairs, 1928 

Division of Continuing Education, 1916/1930/1981 


University Hospital, 1898 
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College and Schools—Degree Programs 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bachelor 
of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine 
Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (M.Mus.); 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers); 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S., Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A.S.), Bache 
lor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc.); 
Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of 
Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Prac 
tice) [M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)], and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering) [B.S. (C.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) [B.9. 
(C.S.)], Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) [B.S. (E.E.)], Bachelor of 
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